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arrest and dtath of Don Carlos, the source of stupe- 
^ laotioii and of a thou'^and wild .<mrniisos to contemporaries, 
ha^e over .‘•inoo n'lnaincd jimo of tlic inysfcrioiis problems <if 
liisioi y. The |j|;airIo tle^tiny of the*y(juthfiil heir of the im- 
incnso monarchy of Spain, the son ^f Philiji II., the ^‘andson 
ol‘ diarlc^ V., f^nd the de<<*ehdant cd* dnirles tlic Hold, has 
assinncd a romantic form wlien viewed throiigl) the trans- 
fonnin<^ incdimn <tf ])oetry: Imt tlie puri)oscs of history can 
only 1)0 served l)y llwe sober reality oE evidence ; and our 
hnowledu;c of Sic character of the niystc^)iis monarch, who 
enveloped himself in the darkness of counsels inscrutable 
the ^\isest of his time, wlio exerci>ed so terrible an influence 
on till- course of Inmian affairs, and earned for liimself in the 
^’ortli the ap|)(Hatmn of the •* Demon of the South,’ is, as 
^nijrhl he expected, capable of being considerably increased 
by a true e?;planatiou of the hi'^tory of Don Carlos, and the 
motives of his uuiiatural father. This dark story has now 
heen elicited, liy tJ»c scrupulous activity and*tflWcrprise of 
(.Ta(duird,Ji;Mm a mass of state papers, reports of ambassadors, 
and other (h)eiiments reposing hitjicrto unexamined in the 
archives of almost every country in Euro])e. It cannot be 
saM that no nneertainty as U' wliat was the veritable 

character of tlie ii!iha])|)y prince: perhaps his weaknesses might 
have been eorreeted, his caparity iinjiroved, and his moral nature 
elevated by the influend'Aif proper education and mild and 
salutary discipline, in a congenial atmosphere of sympathy and 
affection ; but at least by the laboui*s of M. Gachard the veil 
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of mystery is completely raised friiAii his short and hfipToss life. 
The archives of, Simancas, of l\ris, of and Ilnllaiid, 

of Vienna, of Turin, of the Vatican', the State PajuT Oftice, 
and the British Museum have all ‘.'cen thoroiiohly investiijated 
for the purposes of the present volume. From the arcliives 
of Vienna especially the letters ot .llarori von. l)ietrieh- 
stein, the imperial envoy at the court of Madrid, lorm a in()!<t 
trustworthy addition to the Jhciimentary sources of know- 
ledge on this subject, since the Emperor and J'hn]u*ess of 
Gemany had ^ more lively interest than any of their cojacm- 
por£^. j^-^vereigns in being kept aeeuratcl\; ini'oi-med of the 
truth ^.t^Sccting Don Carlos, who was betrothed .Vreh- 

duchess Anne, their oavh daughter. 

The mother of this unfortunate ])rince.Ava.s DoHa Mai ia, an 
Infanta of Portugal, daughter of John II. and Cathcrim' of 
Austria, the sister of Charles V. Her mirriagi‘ witii tiie heir 
of Charles V. was an alliance dictated by p.ili(‘y, whij-li tlio 
correspondence of age and of personal finalities in bride and 
bridegroom rendered of more happy augury than is usual in 
such unions. The Spaniards regarded with plc:i>ur<' lids re- 
newed tic between 'the tw'o inonurchies of the II)eriau pculu-ula. 
Philip was sixteen andta half years ol‘ wliilo 1) oil a 

Maria %vas but a few months younger, priiu^e of the 

Asturias w’as regarded as one of the lno^t proini^sing lu irs 
of royalty of bis time, and his personal ap|K^ir:im (; was good 
and remarkable, ^laria of Pfirlugal \\a< pos-es.sed iikt‘\vi-ic 
of a graceful person and an agreeable I'aee, with a eapri\atirig 
smile. The rnarrijis^e wa.> solemnised at S.difiuauea, ou the 
^TJth of Novenibu</5 lo4J, and Don C'arlo^ wa- b.>rn nearly 
two years after, on the 8th of tluly, 154/>, at \’alludoIif|. where 
Philip had fixed his residence. The news of tlie blrih of an 
heir to the crf»wn of Spain 'was received with rapture, b(»th 
by the nation and Charle.s V., 't\ho 'was then holding the <liet of 
the eAipire at Worms. This joy, however, was s|uv di|\ rhanged 
into universal mourning over the untimely fate of the \outhful 
mother^ who diiisl four days after her deliyery. l^hillp was 
afflicted with profound grief, and retired into emnpleie pi ivaey 
at the monastery of Albrojo, 'ivhcnee be only n^turiu djo Val- 
ladolid twxi days after the chikHhm Carlos liad umlergoiie the 
ceremony of baptism in that 

If we are to believe the report wbic/h* Paolo Tiepolo, the 
Venetian ambassador, made eighteen^ years later to the senate, 
Don Carlos from liis very bifth ufailfested savage* in.'-tiuets, 
and began by biting the breast of hw nurse. Tliie(* nurses, 
we are .told, received such injuries from the infant mouth of 
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tlin Prince, that they ncarlydicd of their effects, fiut it is 
clear tliat jio reliance dan pc ])laccd on suefi scraps of tittle-* 
tattle f)ickc<l np in the aiyechamhcrs of the palace at Madrid 
lonjj^ alter they arc said to have happened. M. (rachard has 
not sufficiently put iho rcader«on his. guard against the loose * 
and hid ij?cri»iiinjite' statements which tell against Don Carlos, 
in the reports of the VcnetitHi ambassadors and others, based 
principally on information obtained from the courtiers of 
Philip JL, when the sure way to tlic King’s /avour w; 7 S to 
spcalv ill of the son. Up, however, to the time <if termi- 
nation ojf a nearly fatal illness of Don Carlos, Plilip seems 
to have fiillilled, as far as was compatible with *his nature* 
and his religious opinums, the paii: of a not unnatural father, 
lie gave the infant a governess. Dona Lconor de iMascarcfias, 
a l\»rtugue.sc lady high birth, and requested her to treat 
the child as a mother. He placed him under the protection 
of his aunts, Dcala Maria ami Doha Juana, sisters of the 
King, who lived at Alcala de Honares, from whence the child 
Avas brought to Valladolid, on tlie^ occasion of the marriage 
of Dona Maria with the Archduke Maximilian in the same 
city, an event winch loft* Don (’gndos under the sole guar- 
dianship of r)<ma duana. lh>th lliesc princesses exhibited the 
liveliest affeetinii and solieitude for^he welfare of their nephew 
as long as he li\t‘ d, and wept over his lamentable fate with deep 
afiliv tioii. As the latter was subsequently eager to marry him 
herscll’, and the fonnei'nvas e(tiially e<ager to see liim mamedto 
ficr daughter.#it is mft jwobable that hlf was so iiicoiTigiblc 
ji madman or mi great a monster as Phinp and his courtiers 
endeavouivd to jiorsuade the world. When Don Carlos was 
six years of age 1 k‘ was deprived likewise of liis aunt Dona 
•luana, who married Don Juan, the heir-presumptive of the 
crown of Portugal, ffiie prince showed, at this early age, that 
craving for syuqiatln and alfcetion which was his characteristic 
through life, lie wept bitterly for three days, saying,* What 

* will becomo of the child {el itiiio, as he c^aUi^d liimsgelf)’, all 

* alone here, without lather or mother, my grandfather being 
‘ in Oem'UiTTv and my father in jMotizou ?’* And the boy throw 
himself info the arms of Don Luis Sarmiento, one of his attend- 
ants (who had orders to ^oecoj^fpany the princess), and jmiyed 
for his speedy rctin*n* J'lulip saw very little of his infant son, 
as he jiassed most of his tunc in Flanders, but he gave him a 
governor at the age of sa\'<*n, arul a tulTir at the age of eight. 
The tutor appointed was llonorato Juan, who appears to have 

* A small town of Arngon, where the Cortes were asscptbled. 
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been a man of considerable learn^w in the classical langiiaj^cs 
•and in mathematics, and to have n:lfillrd his charge with clili- 
gcnce, although, from the blamt^ which was subsequently 
thrown tni the early education of i)on C'arlos, it is probable 
that the duties of the cgrly discipline- apd tiioral government 
of the Prince were not ]>erforinecl with pn»|it'r Judgment and 
vigilance. The early progress yrf*the Prince in his-stueJics was, 
however, satisfactory, lloth the Kmperor and Philip gave, 
directions. about tlieir conduct, and appear to have expressed 
satis^actjiqu in' the result. The Pmj)eror shortly aftcTw^irds 
had liiinsc^lf an op})ortunity of f(»mnng his own jiulgmont of 
•his grandsftii, when lie passed through A alhulolid «»n his way 
tii the retreat at Viiste, Avhen he had labeii tlie extraordinary 
resolution of Ja}ing aside the imperial cnlwn, and passingthe 
rest of his life in a lonely monastery ol‘ Estreiiiadiira. The young 
Prince of the Asturias Avas then onee more living' under the 
protection of his aunt, the !)ona »Tiiana, who Imd become a 
widow after a brief marriage Avitli Don Juan of Portugal, and 
was fulfilling the office <»f Itcgent of Spain in the absence of 
Philip. Don C-arl()s had. indeed, oeciqded the royal seal at the 
great ceremony at Valkd(»l\d,wlieii it was jiroelaimed that Philip 
had taken possession of the* <Town of Spain, • lie sat under a 
dais of rich brocade, with the ambassador of Portugal cm his 
right, the prelates, the grandees, and the great dignitaries 
of the court and council grouped around him, and the heralds- 
at-anns in front. A^’hen the vorrfpidos and tht‘ oyuutamimto 
of the town broughyihe standard of (’astille, D^pi (.’arlos rose, 
took it in his liaiui.s,^ind w'aviiig it with the aid (b’iiis goTorncer, 
Don Antonio de Koja*-, cried aloud, * Castillo ! Castillc! f<»r 
‘ the King, Don J^liiliji, our Lord.* On the news of the 
approach of his grandsire, Don Carlos sliowed the liveliest 
symptoms of joy, and desired to g(» to nioct him. lie was 
persuaded, however, to send merely a letter of congratulation, 
and await the Eniperor*s pleasure. Charles ap[»(»inte<l to meet 
his -grandson at, the village of Cabezon, two leagues from Val- 
ladolid, *and during liis stay of twm w'eeks at that city passed 
much of his time with the future heir of the inonarelt}*^* \Ve arc 
left in doubt as to what was the real impression made on his mind 
by his intercourse with his grandA^i. According t<» the almoner 
of the Prince — Oh<»rio — Charle^Ms so 'delighted with Don 
Carlos that he desired him to Iiavc a ])]ace at the council- 
board when iinportaiit matter's wc^e.- discussed. According 
toothers, lie said to the dowagcr-qiiceii, Eleanor, the widoAV 
of Francis 1., ‘ It seems to me lie is very turbulent. His 
* manner and disposition do not please me. 1 do not know 
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* what lie iTiay not heeorne sAino day.’ And Cabrera* relates 
that Charles ev<*n ro]irinia^dcd the hay for the little respect* 
ho sho\v«M| U) his aunt. ^Vothin«:, indeed, is more probable 
than that Dona .Juaiia, who was still a young and jileasing 
jierson, and who/'inch od, latci* wished to marry Don Carlos 
herself, shoiihl have pelted the youth, and made of him a spoiled 
child, •'fhe’ little dilferenco their ages rendered her an un- 
fitting gmirdian for a hoy who needed, above all things, a 
severe <liseiplirie to .subdue a .<1tihhorn and wilful nature. ,Two 
exaniple.s of tlur ohslinaev of his ilisposition had indeed .struck 
the attentio’i of Charles V. himself. One of those excited 
the I0mpen»r*s laughter, and might be regarded as not of had* 
augury; the oilier \vouId hardly hear a good interjiretatimi. 

'rh(‘ first instance occurred while CharJe.s wa.^ narrating to 
his graudsem the circumstances of hi.s flight from the Klectoi 
Mauric(‘- Tor the hoy was never weary f»t questioning his 
grandfather about llie wars in which he had been engaged. 
Don Carlos cxclainnMl with pa.s.sion that hr \vould never have 
fled ; and <ni the Kmperor attempting to jinwe to him that flight 
was incvitalde in sj»nn» cases, he rejilieif that /ic would never be 
imlimcd to tly, and with sindi a mhy^of exasperation a.s nui.sed 
the mirth of‘all*lus hearers. In the other ease, he had set 
his desires on po<.<essing a stove wliieh the Kmperor had 
brought from Flanders for his personal nse, and only desisted 
from his importunate reqiie.st.s by the assurance of C.’harles 
that he sln>iild hu\o it .‘if’tiT his own decease. 

Xot long aiVr tlie Kmporor had settlcdfhimsclf down in hia 
monastic relre:it in Kstremadiira. it ajqx^irs that the Prince 
gave less saiisfaetion in his .studios, which made ao little 
progress, that both ids govcrin»r Dim (iarcia do Toledo and 
Dona Juana, his aunt, hc.'Oiight (’harl(‘s to have his grand- 
son with him at VustC in order that his nntlioritv might exercise 
a cJiock upon the hoy's unruly dis])osition ; hut the inT])crial 
hermit, who had gone into retirement with a fixed intention 
of leading as easy a life as was eompatihlo with his gonsfant 
fits of gont, was* not anxious to assume the suj>orvision of 
an intracfffilc gr.indson, and turned a deaf car to the sug- 
gestion. 

Statements of the crucl^jM>^Ais nature at this early age, and 

* Tlic testimony of Cabr^'ra should be received with some suspi- 
cion, wheti it tells jigjiiust I3tm Carlos. M. Gachard has shown 
that many of Ids statomonts are not truthful. It must be reincMii- 
bered that he wrote under the reign of a monarch who profited by 
the punishment and death of Don Carlos. 
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the. extreme violence and obstinaiu- of his dis])usitloii, arc to be 
found in the rolation of liadocr, tVo Venetian ainlvissudor ac- 
credited to l*hiJip II. in the Low Countries. J>ut since Ihidoer 
never was in IS[>ain, no ^reat relihncc can be ^iveii to his 
statements. To this ainbassjwlor are attributed .-stories that 
Don Carliis roasted hares ali\c and hit off tinf licad of a 
lar«:c asp. ]f siicli thinirs rtatlly hajfjicncd, lire education 
and guardianship of the Ih-ince must have hten shamefully 
conducted. Other marks t»f character recorded ity Ihidocr, 
such as^lji.s great eagerness for stories ahout war. exe(*s>iv(‘ 
pride exhilntetl in unwillingness to stand cap in hand before 
his father and grandfather, and a fondness for rich dresses, mav 
Imve hecn true enough, but were no ‘'ig]is of a bad and ineor- 
rigihie iIi<j)ositioii, However, wdth the luVrihle sjieetaeles i)f 
tuUos (la fj liel'on* Ids eyes, and the necessity impos(‘(l uj)on the 
young Prifiee of heliolding them, it would have hccMi but natural 
that ho slujuld ae(piire a taste for cruel spi»ris. ()nt}ie21st 
of !May, lodi), Don C’arlos, with Doha •Iiiana and all the C‘onrt, 
was jiresent at one of these abo'.ninable hcdocausts on the 
Plaza matfor of \ alhufolid. This detestable exhihition lasted 
for twelve hours, from setyii iu the norning to scvi ri at idght, 
IScven Aietiins were burnt alive : a dozen othciV liavlng re- 
canted their heresies were ‘strangled wdlh the and their 
rm'pscs then ileli> oretl to th.e fhuiie< : a score’ others \vere 
admitted to recoindliatiou and iMmsigricd again to a prison 
which was for the most j»art to be their’ttnnb. After the sen- 
tences had heeii re»l, and the sennonValled 4he sermon of 
faith j>rcaehcd, the inquisitor of Valladolid aif' anced to the 
royal jdati'onn and demanded tJiat the young Jh’inco and IXnla 
Juana, the /■// Worw, sliould swear to maintain the Holy 
Office and reveal every word and deed which sliould come to 
their knowledge against the Oathoiic Faith. On the Hth of 
October of the same year another exhihition of these human 
feacriflco.s lt)ok jilace on tlie Plaza mayor cd’ Madrid, and at that 
a W Don C'arh)s was present seated by the sidtv of his father, 
w'ho had just returned fnnn Flanders. It w'as on this occasion 
that Philip inauc the horrible sjiceeli called tlie ///wd/Jff/ scritenria 
by his Catholic panegyrists. As one c»f tlte victims was being 
led to the quinuathroy he re^oacl\t*d the King witli the 
cruelty of lii.s fate, when Pliilijr roj>liVd that if bis son 
should offend against the (hitholic Cliurch, he himself would 
bear the fagots for his burning/ Fiwffiliarised with such spcc- 
tacles^ it were little wonder indeed if the Prince, as Uadocr 
relates, did really amuse himself with the burning of living 
animals.^ Don Carlos would but have practised on .dumb 
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creatures the same cruellies ^s Philip perpetrated upon human 
beinj^s, 

Kn>ni henceforward j'liitij) continued to reside in Spain. 
His return t(» his native country had been welcomed with, the 
liveliest denUmstration^. of national joy. From the time that 
by tlie extinelhni of the nati(yial dynasty the crown of Spain 
had ]>asse(i into the House of Alisliia, the kingdom had suffered 
lamentably from tlio continued absence of the sovereign. 
Durliig his reign of fort}' years (’Iiarles V. had 'barely passed 
fifteen or si.viecH summers in the chi(*f seat of his doitiinions. 
IMiilip had b(‘en absemt ever since the abdication of the Em- 
peror. 'file prolonged al)senco of the chief autliority had thrown 
the afliiirs <»f‘ the l«ngdom into the grcato.<t disorder. The 
grave.-t <|iiosli<»ns remained unsettled; the obedience of the 
chief noblcrf, the diligeiiec of the chief officers of state, were 
relaxed : and the Ministers distrilnited (»ffices and favours ac- 
cording to their own caprices and ]irivate interests, to the 
great prejudice of the (lovernment and the discontent of the 
nation, which was ( xliausted by the* excessive supplies of 
money and men exacted from it year alter jear to sustain the 
authority t>f tlieir ]»ri!iees in foroigTi countries. Philip 11., 
who was a inu* Kj)anianl at heart awd enjoyed residence in no 
country I)ut Spayi, ae(|uicsced willingly in the national desire 
for liis return, and not only for the remaining thirty-nine 
years of his Jile never guitted the country, but there is reason 
trf) believe, in spite of all demonstrations tij-llic contrary, never 
intended to do \ 

The victories of Saint (juentin and (i ravelines, after wliich 
ho had coiicliideil the advantageous peace of Cateau Cambresis 
w'ith J ’ranee, enabled Jiiin to come back t(» Spain at this y>criod. 
Tins treaty has an esj)ceial interest in eonnexhm >vith Don 
Carlos, since it was arranged by that convention that the Prince 
of the Asturias should marry Eliznhotli dc Valois, the di\ughtcr 
of Catherine dc Medicis, the <*ourse of whose destiny indeed 
forms a curious ])arallel to that of Don Carlos, although ro- 
mance has (^utirely transfigured the character of their relations. 

At the time cif the conclusion of that treaty Mary Tudor 
Avas living; but in the fbllowiiiff year the death of the English 
(J’lcen made Philij) /i.widft.'er,* and the monarch determined to 
take the place of Don Carlos in the arrangements of Cateau 
Cambresis, and thus immy^liatcly^ secure all the advantages of 
the Frcneh alliance. Elizabeth of Valois, called subsequently 
Isabella della Paz by the Spaniards, by whom she Avas ex- 
tremely beloved, was the grandniece of Cliarlegi V. and , the 
grand-daughter of Francis I. .Henry VIII. was her godfathey;, 
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' In a second letter, dated the 28th of July, 1567, Sir John 
Mann gives the* King’s reasons for the aiTcst of Don Carlos, 
communicated to him ‘ by Wri G,omez for the advertise- 
'^ment of her Majestic.’ Sir John Mann, who shows himself a 
'finished Spanish courtier in this letter, accepts the justification 
of the prynccs gocUie father’ com]»letely. AV.ri Gomez in- 
formed Sir John Mann that Phflip’s intention w'as only to keep 
the Prince * sequestrate Jis a ])risonner for a tyme, hoiking thereby 

* somewhat to inollcfie the extremitic of his stubborn stomaJee, 
^ and to reduce him to better comfonnitie and human behaviour, 

* wheren,as Ills Majestic shall see certen hofe of good amend- 
• ^ ment, so mcaneth tt» relent and to dcale Avitli him accord- 

* inglie.’ The sequel proved how' much truth thci'C was in this 
latter part of Wri Gomez’ asseverations. * 

Such an event, the airest of the first-boni child and only son 
of the most ptiwerful monarch of his time by his‘owii father, 
could not but excite an immense interest and curiosity in Spain 
and throughout Europe. In Spain, tlic person wdio most 
lamented his misfortunes was the gentle-hearted Queen Eliza- 
beth, herself destined to share, within a \oiy short time, 
the premature end of h^r step-sou. The sweet -natured lady 
mourned over the misfortune of the heir-apparent as though, 
as she herself said, he Had been her own child. She had 
herself sufiScicut experience of Philip’s insensible nature to 
feel that with such a father the poor boy had been somciliing 
worse tlian an oi^phan, and that it was hardly possible that he 
could, with such a cliaracter, and under such a s^/stem of neglect, 
isolation, and stern treatment, have turned oi.t other than he 
became. For nearly two months after the arrest of the Prince, 
the sorrow of the Queen was so excessive that her health suf- 
fered, and that to a dangerous degree, since she was far advanced 
in pregnancy. It was not indeed ay cry animating prospect for 
a young wife and mother to have to live with, and bear children 
to, so inhuman and pitiless an incarnation of tyranny. The 
Princess Dona Juana forgot the re])Ugnance which her nephew 
had shown for a union wi^ herself, and partook of the sorrow 
of the Queen. Don Juan of Austria, as though out of remorse 
for the part he had played, jorc mourning in jmblic, till the 
King, in displeasure, ordered him to desist. The Duke do 
I’Infantado, the Duke of Medina-^donia, and other gmndees, 
whose political importance had been annihilated during the two 
last reigns, and whose privileges woro reduced to the solitary one 
of wearing their hats in the royal presence, replied to the King’s 
letter in terms evidently concerted between them, and of no 
signifipance. The Condestable of Castille alone showed an inde- 
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curi<isity on both sides ; but ^ore is no reason for bcli<f\’ing that 
the young an< I graceful princess could possibly bo struck witha* 
sudden j)assiou for a sallo\^-faced sickly boy of fifteen, and the 
interest she afterwards displayed in him may fairly be attri- 
buted 1(» the sympathy exeitciV liy his delicate health and his 
misfortunes.* 

Ten ’day?; after her eiitri^ into Toledo, the heir to the 
crown I’eteived the oath of allegiance of the Cortes. The 
jiroeessioii with which he passed through the streets to the 
portal of the cathedral was one of great inagru licence. The 
young Prince, ili a .s]>lcndid costume, rode a white horse nobly 
caparisoned, beside Don Juan of Austria, while before hini 
were marshalled Alexander Fariiese and a crowd <if the 
greatest nobles of Spain. He appears to have conducted him- 
self with suitable dignity, and, on the Duke of Alva omit- 
ting tt» kiss his hand, according t(» the cti<]uettc of the cere- 
mony, he r(‘bukcd him with a look of authority which made 
the Duke ajiologise fin* his neglect. Nevertheless the fever 
which ceiiftUincd him .'^till held its course, and not long after 
he was sent, for tlic benefit of * piirer .air, once more to 
Alcala d(‘ llenarcs, about six lca<yics from Madrid, to pur- 
sue his studies in company witir*I)ou Juan and Alexander 
Farnese, in the residence built foi^ the archbisli(»ps of Toledo, 
Wbi^e lure a ralaniitous accident llireatcned to put an end 
to biS lift*, and. its eifeets probably bad an enduring influeneo 
on his dispo^iti^^n. On the ISth of A])nl, loG2,lie had made 
an assignat i()i> ill the garden <»f the ])alac^ with a jirctty girl, a 
daughter of one of the door-keepers of the place. Immediately 
after an carU repast he hurried off with precipitation to keep 
his ap])ointment. Pager to escape observation, and with 
thoiiglitless haste, he descended the winding stejis of a steep 
back .staircase, inis.<^d bis footing, and fell headlong against 
a door at the bottom which hail hcon purposely closed to put a 
st.o[> to these secret meetings. His cries brought his attendants 
to the sjiot,and ho was carried to his room. It was found* that • 
he had a -winind on the hack of his licad. The cut was dressed, 
the operation causing great jiain, and he -was put to bed. He 
perspired profusely for an Ijtmr and a half, wdion he took 
medicine, and eight ounces oPblood w’^crc taken from him. On 
the news of his soil’s accident, Philij) disjdayed every sign of 
emotion, and throughout the whole of this illness he watched 
over him with pat ernaP solicitude. lie despatched his own 

physicians to attend the Prince. But their skill was of no 
avail. Don Carlos continued to be consumed with a violent 
fever, accompanied with pains in the head, the neck, and in his 
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leg,’ and dn the eleventh day after tlie wound lie was con- 
sidered in such a critical state that a hiillctin was despiitched 
to the King. J^hilip II. w.as engaged in an audience with the 
ambassador c»f France when two gcntlcniou came close, one 
.upon the other with news of hisf sons incrcashig illness, and of 
the decision which the physicians had conic to that the shiill of 
the young Prince ought to ho lifid open and exaiiiiijctr. The 
King started oft' the same night for Alcala, and took with him 
Andr<^ Vcsalc, tjic great anatomist, then attached to'his person. 
The young Prince got rapidly worse ; he sitflerotl in turns 
from fever, headaciu*, \oiuiting, hleeplessness, iiitlaminalion of 
tlie face, defective \isioii, paralysis of the right leg, extreme 
prlistralion and dciirium, and his lips looked like ilie lips of 
a corpse. Philij) ordered jiuhlic* prayers t»» he olferetl for 
his recovery in the churchos. and he Jiiinsclf jiassetL hours on 
his knees in supplication for the life of his only child. [la()py 
indeed had it been holli for father and son if the prayer had 
been ineftectiuil. The King wa> niireinilting in his attendance 
at his son's sick bed; he was present at all the eon.«ultations, 
some of which lasted six hours: Ijc was oixorvod by the am- 
bassadors to have his eyenf .full i»f tears as he wat<*hed the 
deathly pallor ol' the prin<*t‘V I'ealnrc^, and hU fonH>w excited 
universal com pa •« ion. The Duke of Alva, Don Garcia dc 
.Toledo, Luis Q^iijada, lloiiorato Jtnin, and a)) the attendants 
of the Prince rivalled each other in nneeasiiig zeal, and all 
Spain took jiart in the King’s atHiciiorj. 

The churches werc^-crowdod witli supplicants,.* At Madrid 
there wore proces-^ions day ami nlghl -erowos subjected 
thenisehes to penitential cii^f’^ipliiic. At Toledo they counted 
three thousand ft\e hundred of such jicnitents. 'fhe Queen, 
Elizabeth of Valoi>, and Doha •huina, passed niglits in prayer 
before an image of the Virgin: Doha Juankeven went barefoot 
on pilffriinagc to the Segovian monastery of Nuc>tra Sentira 
do la Considacion. Mine physicians and surgeons wnirc con- 
*gregated round the sick boy’s couch: they exhausted all the 
remedies i»f such art as tlioy possessed ; and (»n the 8th of May 
declared the I’riiiec had but three or four hours to live. The 
King was besought to spare hiiisclf the jiain <»f the y<uing 
Prince’s last agony ; and he departed fisom Alc^ala in the middle 
of a dark and tempestuous n:glit, in unspeakable grief, ill him- 
self with a fever, the result of tlic severe trial of Iwuly and 
mind through which ho had pa.^cd, 'tflul leaving behind him 
’ instructions for the performance of the obsequies of his son. 

After the departure of the King, Andr^ Vesale and the doc- 
tors held another consultation, the result of which was that they 
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resolved to 1 repan the skull. The operation Avas perlbnned. 
Shortly after, in aceordaiice with the superstilions of the time, ' 
the body of a iimnk, Fray Jlic-^^o, who luul died in the odour 
of sanctity, was brought into the ehainher of the Prince, and 
the patient was requested to toiicli it. It is said that he imme- 
diately felt relieved, and that a visiem of the monk appeared 
to liitn i-he same evtMiin^. TIfe state of the Priiiee iinjiroved 
from t.hatlioiir, and the anieli4iratit)n was aseribed, not to the 
operation of trepanning;, but to the intervention of Fray Diego. 
A Aforoeeo duetMv was also called from Valence, *at the reciuest 
of the King, ai.d’liis ointments were aj»plied to the wound; and 
after various «»ther chirurgieal expedients the life of the Prince* 
was. on orabiiut the 16th of May, declared to he out of danger. 

I'lie King returned to Alcala sumi after iJie first news of the 
favourable change, and remained another week by his son’s 
side, who vvas not, ho^vever, able to leave his bed before the 
1 4th of .IiiiK'. The wound was entirely healed before the 1st 
of fluly, when he quitted Alcala to join th(‘ royal family at 
^ladriil, and v,as received in triumph by the ])Cople and the 
granilcH> of Spain. 

During thi^ illness Don ('arlos vyis the object 4>f universal 
care and affecHion, fnun the King*down It) tlio King’s lowest 
subject ; and it was, conse(|uenliy, in this sense the most 
intcr<*'4ing pcriflil of lih* brief existence : for not Jong after 
bis lecovtTv discord benveon the father and son arose and 
bcoaine eomtaiit, till i< degenerated on both sides into fixed 
and incxlingiiwhable ^on!cm]>l. and hatr^l. After his reco- 
very from tile eileets oi* hi> fall, tlie young Ih’inee was again 
attacked by the fever, which Jiever loft him except at rare 
intervals. intensliy vvas aggravated by the excesses of the 
table to vvliieb be abandoned biinself. Xotbing could be more 
repnlhive to tiic sober ami precise J^hilip II. than such glut- 
tonous cxtriivagauce, ami he reprimanded his son severely, 
who suhutitted to liis rebuke in anger and sullcnness. The 
Prince was the le.'-s inclined to receive kindly lus father’s 
adiiionitioiis in this resjiect, as he nourished an ill-concealcd 
rancour against his ])arcnt for not having ab*eady admitted him 
to a purtieipation in some of great ofiices of state, and for 
not having been eutru&tc^l vvitlf the goveniinent of some of the 
jirovinccs. Phili]),* at an earlier age, had been loaded by his 
father with dignities of the most important character, . and 
Don Carlos chafed and* raged- in desperation from a sense 
of neglect and insignificance. At the age of nineteen, how- 
ever, Philip II. admitted him to a scat at the Council of State, 
and reorganised the cstablisliment of bis household on a more. 
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j>rincely' footing ; but those favours were more lliaii ooun- 

* terbalanced in the o^’cs of the Prince by iho app/untinont of 
Rny Gomez cle Silva, the IMnce (»f Kboli, the griMl confidant 
of Philip from his ciudicst youth, to tlie eliarge of apo and 

, Grand Master of the heir-a]»parent. To ‘iliiy (Joinez, Don 
Carlos had over shown a violent antipathy ; he abv:i\ s acoonnted 
him through lilb his greatest enemy, and he bclntved ttnvards 
liim with great violenee on several occasions, and used me- 
naces of future vengeance, Avhiidi were carried* to the ears 
of Philip, who had placed Iiis early associates and most devoted 
attendants about the ]>crsoii of Don C^irlos exjn'cssly i*or 
•the purpose of kecjiing a clt»ser wat<*h on his actums. The 
young Prince was perl'ectly sensible that he was subjected to a 
system of espit'uage, but so far fnmi endea\ouring to conceal 
his ill duimoiir, he broke loose on all cK*casions with increas- 
ing bitterness against the treatiiumt of his father and the 
want of eonsidcratum which was given to his ]i*i.'-iiion as heir- 
apparoiit. 

The ])ortraits given of him by various ambassadors at this 
period agree with each other in re])resenting him as of some- 
what low stature, with <‘n< Jog shorter than the (»ther, and one 
shoulder higher than its fellow ; he had a sliglit hninp np(>n hi^ 
back ; his chest was h(»li<»\V 5 his forelicad low, hi.-> eyes grey, 
his beard small, his hair brown; his voii'c wa.- ^(jueaking and 
he articulated with diilienlty, especially the li ltir-' / and /•: 
he took no j)I(3asure in the practice of anus, in riding, or in the 
exercises common toVthe youth of his time: he wu'- obstinate 
ill his o])inions ; his manners wore rough to ji!l the world: 
and he showed himseli’ especially hostile to the attendants his 
father placed about Inni. 

It w'as about this time that Jlranlome passed through 
Madrid on his rotuni from Portugal; and though his courtier 
s})irit always endeavoured to sec every prince with favonrahh* 
eyes, his aceoinil of Don C.-arios is not attractive. This (lesr-rip- 
tion'of his jicrson, however, leaves a more favourable impression 
tlian the account of tlie ambassadors. lie found in liirii ‘ ime 
‘ tr^s-bonne far/oii ot bonne grace ; encore qu’il imt sriii corps un 

* fieu g&ste: mais ccla parasoit But. as to Ins conduct and 

character, he confesses that ‘ il efe'toit t^jes-hizarre et tout ploin de 
*■ natretes. II inena^oit, il frappoit, il iiijurioif.’ He speaks of his 
violence tow'ards Kuy Gomez ; and as to his other servants, he 
says if he w^as not w’cll served ‘ il iie’raul yias demander coin- 
•ment ii les cstrilloit.’ lie adds a story ol’ his having obligijd 
a bootmaker to cat a pair of boots in fricassre before him be- 
cause they were not made to his liking, but not in a manner 
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as if he <^av(i it belief. lie relates, however, that the Prince 
and ten or twelve of liis ]Kigcs of honour scoured the pavement • 
<lay and night in Madrid, and drew their swords at the slightest 
pretext; lliat he grossly insulted women of every class, al- 
though he always exhibited the/nost reverential respect for the 
Queen. * Car estant devant elle, il changcoit du tout d’humeur 
‘ et de iiaturel, voire do coulaur. Enfiii il cstoit un terrible 
■^masle.’ • 

Such arc the strange anomalies attached to royal birth, that 
this (^'centric cripple, whose life had been despah’cd of at the 
age of fourteen. •Ind who was destined to leave a name of gloom 
and terror as the victim of hLs own passions and of his father’s . 
severity, was :in object of intrigue to nearly all the crowned heads 
of Euroj)e. Not a single court, with the exception of that of 
Elizabeth of England, who herself in a jesting way complained 
that they Iftd not married her to Don Carlos, but wanted to 
give a wile to this sickly, passionate youth, and not a single prin- 
<.'C.ss but would ha> c been proud to accept his hand. As long as 
there was any hope left the negotiations were incessant. Among 
the [iriiK'cssos to whom it was pro)>o.'«ed to marry him were 
Marguerite de ^’alois, aftct;wards the^wife of Henri JV., Mary 
Queen <»f Scots, his aunt Dona JMana, and the Archduchess 
Anne ol’ Austria. The wily Catherine de Medicis, besides 
trying every diphnnatic mananivre through her ambassadors, 
wrotf the most pressing letters to her daughter Elizabeth to use 
all her iiiflucn<*c to bring about the marriage of Don Carlos 
witli her only lymiarnixl daughter, and nc^r desisted from her 
pertinacity fill Philip ] I. himself was obliged to infonii her that 
liivS engagemeiils would not permit him to encourage her hopes 
any longer. The subtle monarcli had aetjuired all the be- 
nefits ho could ])ossibly acquire from a French alliance by hi.s 
tiwn marriage with a, daughter of France, and was not to be 
seduced by any representations of the charms of IMarguerite 
de Val(»is, The alliance of Mary Queen of Scots w'aa one he 
regarded with greater favour, and lie allowed negotiations to 
be set on foot, which were conducted with all the diijilicity and 
procrastinating artifices in which this great master of dissimu- 
lation was so pcrlcct an adejik jMary Stuart was two years 
and a half idder than Don tlirlos, endowed not only with 
chaniis of mind and* person, celebrated in every tongue from 
that time to this, Iwt with a rcvci'sionary right to the Crown 
of England. In the hoptfc ^f uniting England with the Spanish 
monarchy and of recovering the island from the dominion of 
heretics, Philip had nine years previously espoused Mary 
Tudor, many years older than himself, without channs of 
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person, Ynanncrs, or intelligence. After the death of his melan- 

• choly English qtieen, he had for the same reasoi] sought the 
hand of her Protestant sister iii^spite of the very probable 
chance of a refusal calculated to lower his consideration in the 
eyes of Europe ; and now it seemed possilde to secure for his 
son the alliance of the most acconij)Iishcd princess of her ti'ne, 
with graces of person rivalling 4hose of her mind, wllo would 
bring into his family not only prospective rights to the 
throne of England, but would place immediately upon his 
head the croivn of Scotland. If he negleeted t<» seiz^ this 
auspicious occasion, Austria was not unwilling, and France 

. would certainly make every cflbrt to profit by his neglect 
and secure the hand of the Queen of Scotland for one of tlieir 
own royal family. Ilis perplexity Avas great, and with his 
usual habit of procrastination, he was unable for some time to 
take any decided steps. Two other marriages seemed to him 
to offer equal if not superi<»r advantages, and he had in some 
measure engaged lumsell in both eases. 

In the first jilaee, Dona Juana, the sister of Philip Tl., the 
early guardian of her ilephew, wln> had heen b*l*t a wulow at 
eighteen and a half yoars^of age, by the death of her hiishand, 
the Infant Don Juan, the 'heir of the Ch*own of l\>rtngal, ]>ut 
forward her OAvn claims t*)^the hand of Dori (’arlos. She was 
at that time ten years older than the ]>nnci ; but sIh* was 
reputed to be one of the most beautiful and gracefuJ w<unen 
of all C’astille ; and after her marriaj^e of barely two years’ 
duration with Don lylunn. on her return to Spain, and in ihc 
absence of Philip IL, ."Ih* had not only taken ’' hurge of Don 
Carlos, but bad conducted the aflairs tlie monarchy in a 
manner which had gained the cfetecm and admiration of her 
brother and his subjects. 

Two aspirants for the honour of her Iwiid had already pre- 
sented themselves, but had been rejccjteil with disdain. The fii-st 
was the Duke of Ferrara of the Tlouse of K<te, avIkjsc offer she 
declared, according to the expression of the llishop of Limog(‘s, 
to be ‘ frop has vt petit povr sn quaUU,^ The second suitor was 
a son of the Duke Cosjiki, Francisco <le Medicis, who himself 
came to the court of Madrid urge his pretensions; though 
received by Philip himself on twins of great cordiality, his am- 
hltioD gave disgust to the haughty spirit bf tlic Spaniards, and 
Dona Juana herself, the Venetian ainba>saTlor declares, reite- 
rated again and again, that she avoiiIA never take for husband 

* Ufigltitolo di UH merrantv.' The crown «*i’ the Qiiecm (»f Sjiaiii 
seemed alone capable of replacing that wliicJi she had lost by 
the death of the Infante of Portugal, and the Cortes of Cas- 
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tille,in a solemn address to Pliilip, eamcstly recommended the 
marriage, to which recommendation he had replied in favour- . 
able terms* * But Don Carlos not of a humour to accept 
for j)rincess a wife out of ^onij)laisanco to his fatlicr or as a 
matter of state. He broke out into terms of violence and 
repugnance at the mere mention of a union with his aunt, 
and liad-already resolved with j^ll tlie obstinacy of his nature on 
another nij^rnage, which had been rerominended on his death- 
bed by the Emjieror Charles V. The princess in question 
was tjie Archduchess Anne of Austria, the daiigliter of Maxi- 
milian, the Kiiiy* >f Hungary and Bohemia, and Dona Maria, 
Philip's sister, and one of the former guardians of Don Carlos. . 
Philip and Maximilian had, in spite of much early antU 
jiatliy, seen the adwintage of kccfiing up the family alliance 
between Austria and Sjiain, and the sons of Alaxirnilian, the 
Arclulukcs«Bodol]»li and Ernest, had been sent to Spain to 
receive their education. The Emperor Ferdinand, the father 
of Maximilian, had made overtures to the ambassador of Philip 
for the maiTiagc of his granddaughter with Don Carlos. The 
Spanish King was fully alive to the adwintages of the alliance. 
The continuous state of revolt of the I^ow Countries and 
the iiuhnnitalde obstinacy ol* the Iwflrftical jiarty who fostered 
it, the danger of an alliance between the insurgents and the 
House of Valoi.*. and betNveen the Houses of Valois and Austria, 
w^ere ^irong arguments for securing the friendship of the King 
of the Homans. At tlie same time, as lie became disabused 
of the notion that it wi^s possible to sccuiy the annexation of 
England and SbotJand to the Spanish monarchy, or to hope 
for the extinction of Protestantism in those countries, he rc- 
coaied more and more from the ])roject of a marriage with 
Mary SiuarL On the other hand, Don Carlos had conceived 
a .‘strong attachment lor his cousin ; he had seen her ])ortrait 
and found her features and her pei>:on eminently pleasing ; he 
had declared that lie wmiiKI never marry any other persop ; and 
on one occasion when riiling in the j>ark at Segovia Avith the 
Queen Elizabeth, on being asked by his young m*»thc*r-in-law, 
alter a long, interval of silence, wliere his thoughts were, he 
replied they wefe at two hundred leagues from there ; and on 
being pressed again, replied tlfit they were with his cousin. 
Uiiflcr the inlliience of all ^these conhideratiims Philip proceeded 
BO far that when Catherine do ]Medicis once more made projK)- 
eitions abimt the marriage^with Marguerite de Valois, he was 
obliged to say that, as regaAlcd the marriage of bis son, he had 
contracted engagements from which it was impossible to draw 

^**'^^* fwMIr LilMif 
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At the same time the antipathy between father and son 
increased daily, ‘and the delay with which Philip ihouglit it 
necessary to prohmg tlie negotiations for the Austrian marriage 
did no little towards increasing it. 'Philip and Don Carlos were 
both well aw’are that a necesjiary consecpieuce of such a mar- 
riage would be that the latter must be jirovided w’Jth some great 
office of state, and that the government of the Low' Countries, 
for wdiieh he had been designated from his early \»uth, could 
no longer be refused him. 

The Spanish education of Phili]) had resulted in giviirg him 
a nature entirely difi*erentfroin that of the grt?at Kinperor, who 
remained ahvays a Fleming in his tastes, in his frankness and 
his go*)d humour, his conviviality and his friendly courtesy 
towards his nobles and attendants. Philip, with the blond 
hair,* blue eyes, and outward appearan(*e of a Fleming, became 
more Spanish than the S])aniards themselves. His iiaughtiness. 
his pride, his reserve, his imperturbable aspect, his abstinence 
from every sln»w of emotion, the unchangeable sosin/o which 
eliaracterised his life and conduct, resumed in a ooin]»letc manner 
the peculiarities wdiich distinguislied the Spanish grandees of 
his time. Charles V. could talk fluently in all tlie languages 
of Europe: but Philip wo\dd use no tongue but the Sj)anish. 
Charles would admit frertly to his table j>rin(‘es, eonnscdlors, 
and nobles; but Philip dined ahvays alone. •Nobody was c^m- 
sidered worthy iif sitting at meat wdth him. Even his (jneen 
and his son and his sister were only allowed to partake *)f that 
honour from timet/o time, after intervals of many nitmths’ 
duration. Charles V., when he was e>eorled home to his 
palace, turned back and courteously sainted his mbles ; he 
esteemed himself but the first among them. Pliilip went 
straight into his apartments, neither looking to tlie right nor 
the left. Charles w’as fond of all manly. exercises, and was im- 
passioned for the chase, lie was esU'emed the best horse- 
man and jouster of his time ; he had killed a bull in tlio 
arena; lie was incessant in travel; in active life he lived in the 
public gaze ; he never avoided w'ar, and ex]K)sed his person 
fearlessly on all f)eefi«ions in energetic action ; he was rajiid 
in decision. Philij) detested physical activity ; ho disliked the 
turmoil of the hattlc-fleld ; he hated travel ; he loved solitude 
and seclusion ; he expended all his activity in the silent recesses 
of his cabinet, eternally scrawling marginal notes on despattbes; 
with an obstinate and iinfierious ]]»ture, he w'as never able to 
come to any conclusion on any matter, so that he was c:illc<l 
the very * father of indeeision,’ and it w'as said he wfis decided 
in nothinj^bl^^.^ jyiaV9iPipgr.tin{^ca^^ . Charles V., though 
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many holy virtues of llie King^ and of the felicity and pros- 
perity of hiis subjects. The orator concluded by an adulatory . 
supph'iiicnt (HI the virtues ^of l)t»n Carlos, which, when con- 
trasted with tln‘ approaching tragic destiny of the ill-fated 
youth, reduces to^straugc insigikificaiice the value of the liigli- 
ilown langujige he had just bestowed upon Philip. ‘ And this 
* feliritj and ])rospcrity is the^reater as it pcrjictuatcs itself 
‘ in the >^»rv noble and very powerful Prince our lord, in 
^ whom admirably shine fortli the grandeur, clemency, mag- 
‘ naininity, and inagnificcnce, and other great virtues of your 
*’■ Maj(‘sty, in most fortunate imitation.’* 

1\) make* still more flagrant the vanity of this extravagant^ 
adulali<»n, the unfortunalo Prince committed before tlie rising 
of the (’ortes the greatest act of public scandal of which he 
had yet been e-nHty, and lliat In the presence of tbe Cortes 
tlieinsilve<* 'J’l»e deputies dtdiberated upon tbe ])Osition of 
.affairs, and tlit‘ nature of the gov(‘rnment to be established in 
the King’s ab-ence. The majoriiy \\<‘re of opinion that the 
Prince of the Asturias should remain at Madrid as the lieu- 
tenant-general of his fatlior, and oeeiq>y tlie same ]>osition as 
Pliilip had oecupled in thaaliscneo <^f Charles V. l)on Carlos 
beeaiiie aeipfainfed wjtli the tend? of their jiropositions ; Imt 
he had sworn to aeeompany the King to Flanilers, and had 
begun tf> mak(t arrangements for tlie journey, tlie early and 
coijsiuiit object of his desires. Philiji qujftcd Madrid, accord- ' 
ing to Ills ei!>lom at the epoch (»r the great religious festivals, 
to pa.'h C'liii''tinas aiMhe Eseurial. Carlos yirofited by 

his aliseiiee to go alone to the ehamher (»f tlie Cortes, and, 
after lia\ing assured himself that all the proruradurcs were 
pre>enf. addressed them in a violent sjieceli, dcelariiig his fixed 
intention to go to Flanders with the King, reproaching them 
with lia\ing cNjiressed a wish that he should marry with his 
aunt — siiK’c he Ibuiid it strange that they should meildle with 
the affairs (it liis marriage at all— and threatening with his im- 
placable vtmgeance all who .^liould venture to. interfere in tlicsc 
matt(*rs in any w.ay. Af’t(‘r whi(‘h he turned liis back on the pro- 
at this unexpected display of violence. 

In syiite of the strict injutelions of the Prince to sccrcsy, 
the words wdiieli he bad mtored became known all over 
[Madrid. Don ("arlos from this time laid aside Jill care for 

* * y esta feli(ddiUl y l»ieiittveiituniiiz:i es tanto mayor quanto ma^ 
sc perpetua on el inuy ’jilto*y mujr poderoso priiicipe iiuestro Sefior, 
cn qiiieii adniirahkMiientc resplendeco la graiideza, cleinoiieia, ma- 
gnaniinidad y miignificencla, aim las otras virtudes dc vnestra Ma- 
jobtad, cii una felicisima imitaeion.* 
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public opinion, and behaved in so reckless and violent a 
manner, that he ‘offered some excuse to Philip for the acts of 
severity which cut short his eccenfric carcci*. Indeed the ex- 
travagance of his subsequent conduct can only be explained 
by a strong vein of insanity fii his nature?* it is by no means 
improbable that the accident to the head, whic^h webavc related, 
and the operation of trepanning^ the skull, perfortned on Don 
Carlos, may have caused sonic permanent lesiiui of the brain 
and affected his mental faculties in after life. If is iin])o.«.sible 
to say how far this tendency was brought oiit and developed 
by the harsh treatment of his father, llie uncongenial atino- 
,sphcre in which he lived, and the absence of any occu]mtion 
for a sjiirit anxious for employment and a jiosition hocoming 
his rank ; but that Jiis wild follies and disorders arose in 
great jiart from these <*aiise.s there can be no doubt whatever, 
lie gave blows to one of his attendant goiith'inon, called 
another by opjirobions names, drew bis dagger upon another, 
caused children to l)c beaten, and, according t<i the hi^turian 
Cabrera, wanted to burn a bouse down, because some water 
had fallen upon him from one of the windows. II is vii>lcnce 
extended itself even to aninials; he maimed the horso-s in liis 
own staliles, and so illtrcate«( one whicli his father held in par- 
ticular affection that the imfortunnto animal died in a few days. 
At the same lime these crueltio'S and eccenitiidties were not 
unaccompanied with generous aetion>: for among the list of 
his expenses may be found ]»roots that he paid the charges of 
the education of cWdreii thrown upon the .vorld without 
resoiin*es, notwithstanding that he wa.^ at this lime much 
embarrassed with debt. 

Moreover, he allowed the few whom he held in affection to 
remonstrate with him on the folly of his conduct. The Doctor 
II email Snare/ dc Toledo, tlu^ a lead r df rasa // vvrtt\ the 
master of his household, from early times had succeeded in 
winning his confidence, and responded to the go<Klwill of the 
Prince with unremitting devotion. Letters of the rno.^t urgent 
character are extant in wliich Suarez a])pea1cd pathetically 
to his young Prince to change his habits and his conduct, and 
from these we learn that Donf Carlos Innl ceased to make 
regular confession, and that there were. ‘ tcn-ihle things,’ ‘ ensas 
‘ terrdtles^ which if discovered, and in the casc’of another person, 
“Vrould place his yming master in the pow(‘r of the Inquisition, 
to know if he were Christian ornio — phtra sahrr si era (tristiano 
0 no. These letters, as bold in substance as tliey were re- 
spectful iu fonn, did not diminish tlie affection of Don Carlos 
for the writer; since he subsequently signed a bond pro- 
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Countries that Don Carlos entered into relation with the 
Flemish deputies, and had either partly engraved or made over- 
tures for engag^iiig; iu a conspiAtcy against his father in the Low 
Countries. Catherine de Medicis also declared to Alava, the 
Spanish ambassador, that she had a similar account from Coligny , 
who was a I’clafive of Montigny j and Cabrera, the historian of 
Philip II.,* cgnfirms the statement. M. Gachard rejects, but on 
iiisufheicnt grounds, all notion of any relation of the Prince cither 
with Eginont or Herghes, or ilonligny. 

It is in the higiMif i degree improbable that Don Carhis, w’ith 
whom the government «)f the Lc»w Countries and his marriage 
with the Archduchess Anne w'cre iixed ideas, whose hatred of 
his father and discontent with his position at Madrid Avere daily 
growing in intensity, should not have })iit himself in communi- 
(‘ation with those Fleml'-h noblemen. And, on the other hand, 
nothing can be more likely than that Philip, Avith his suspicious 
character and his habits cd* sccn^sy, should have siij^pressed all 
record of such a conspiracy, and denied cr)ntinually all existence 
of any such intention in the brain of Don I'arlos. Few things 
could be more iujurious to his ]>ositiou in the/ Loav C’ountries 
than a bt'licf in the public that they iuftl an ally in the Prince 
of the A>turia*<, the hcir-prc'-umptivc outlie Spanish monarchy, 
and that sub>cqucntly ho tidl a marly r to his sympathies Avith 
his fat In /s rcvolKnl subject s. As regards Rorghes and Mon- 
tlgny, Phili]» liad resolved never to allow thein to leave Si)ain, 
cither becaiise ho Avas afr^iitl of their divnlggig the dangerous . 
knowledge tvliich fhey had acquired at the Court of Madrid, or 
Ixjcaiise he At as afraid of their influence in the Low Ci»untries. 
He continued It) shoAV them a deceitful face of favour, and while 
]iveteuding to listen favourably to all their jn’oposals for the 
pacification t)f the Flonu>li dominions, Avroto despatches to 
the llegcut eiijoiiiiiig lh*e same unchangeable line of poliev. 
Sucli slight eoncessitins he Avas induced to grant Avith the 
pen, he, Avith the usual ca-uistry of his .lesuitieal conscience, 
revoked iinvardly in his miiul, and made a Avritten declaration 
before his confessor that liis slight shotv of leniency Avas adopted 
merely as a temporary ex])edi<*ut, and to avoid Avorse acts 6>r a 
time, Jierghes and Montigny, efnviiiccd of the ho])clos 5 ness 
of their mihsion, deraauded •urgently permission to return to 
Flanders. He temporised AA'ith them as long as temporisation 
Avtis ])ossih1o. But his im])lac.ible spirit had resolved on their 
speedy destruction. lie av*is* saved the crime of j tutting to 
death the Marquis do Berghes, avIh) Avas seized Avith a ratal 
attack of the malady Avhich had long cwsiiined him. When 
Philip wjuj informed that he Injd not^iaiiy hours to live, he , 
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public opinion^ and behaved in so reckless and violent a 
manner, that he offered some excuse to Philip fon the acts of 
severity which cut short his eccen/ric career. Indeed the ex- 
travagance of his subsequent conduct can only be explained 
by a strong vein of insanity in his nature:* it is by no means 
improbable that the accident to the head, whicli weliavc .related, 
and tlie oixjratioii (»f trepanning the skulk ])orfortncd 'on Don 
Carlos, may have caused some permanent lesion of^ the brain 
and affected his mental faculties in after life. It is impo.ssible 
to say hoAV far this tendency was brought out and developed 
by the harsh trcatincnt t»f his father, the uncongenial atmo- 
.spherc in whicli he li\ cd, and the alisenee of any oceiipation 
for a spirit anxious for eniph»yineiit and ^ position becoming 
his rank ; hut that liis wild follies and disorders arose in 
great part from these causes there can b(‘ no doub^ whatever. 
He gave blows to one of his attendant gentlemen, called 
another by opjirobious names, drew his dagger upon another, 
caused children to be beaten, and. acu'ording to llic historian 
Cabrera, wanted to bum a house down, because some water 
had fallen upon him from one of the windows. His violence 
extended itself even to aqimals; he maimed the hoi^C'* in his 
own stables, and so illtrcalell one which his fatlief held in ]iar- 
ticular affection that the unfortunate animal dicnl in a few days. 
At the same time these <*nielti(‘s and ecccntficillcs were not 
unaccompanied with gonennis su*tion> : fof among the list t)f 
his expenses may be fnuml jiroofs thur he paid the charges of 
the education of clWdrcii throw’ll u])ou llu* Wi>rld witlumt 
resources, notwithstanding that he was at this \ai\v much 
embarras'^ed Avith debt. 

Moreover, he allow<Ml the few whom lie held in affection to 
remonstrate with him <m the folly of his conduct. The Doctor 
Heriiaii Suaress dc ^folcdo, the alcadr dr ensu p rortu^ the 
master of his household, from early times had sui*c.ecdcd in 
winning his confidcn<*(i, and res|Kinded to the gotKlwill of the 
Prince with unremitting devotion. Letters of the most urgent 
character are extant in which Suarez ajipealed pathetically 
to his young Prince to change his habits and hw cxuiriiict, and 
from these we leani that I)on|CarIos liad ecase<l to make 
regular confession, and that there w^ere,‘ ten iblc things,’ ‘ cosas 
* terrihlesy which if discovered, and in the case'of another jierson, 
%ouId place his young master in the power of the Im|uisition, 
^ know if he were Christian or ^lo — pl^n saber si era cristiano 
i no. These letters, as bold in substance as they were re- 
spectful bi form, did not diminish the affection of Don Carlos 
for the writer; since he subsequently signed a bond pro- 
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Countries that Don Carlos entered into relation with the 
Flemish deputies, and had either partly cngaj^cd or made over- 
tures for enga^inr^ in a conspirticy against his father in the Low 
(/ountrics. Catherine de Medicis also declared to A lava, the 
Spanish ainhassador,tliat she iiad a similar account from Coligny, 
who was a relafive of Moniigny ^ and Cahrera, the historian of 
Philip II.‘ cgnfirms the statement. !M. (iachard rejects, but on 
insufheient grounds, all notion of any relation of the Prince cither 
with Fgniont «)r Borghos, or Moniigny. 

It is in llu* liighc^^l degree improbable that Don Carlos, with 
whom the government of the Low Countries and his niarnage 
Avith the Arehduehoss Anne Avere iixed ideas, whose hatred of 
his father and dise.onteat Avith his position at Madrid Avere daily 
■^growing in intensity, should not have j)ut himself in communi- 
('ution with these Flemish noblemen. And, on the other hand, 
nothing can be more likely than that Philip, Avith his suspicious 
ehariw.‘ter and his habits of sccr(‘sy, should have sup[>rcsscd all 
record of such a conspirnev, and denied c(»ntinually all existence 
of any Midi intention in tlie brain of Don Carlos. Few things 
c.ould be m(»r(‘ injurious 1<» his positi«»n iu tin*’ Loav (\»untries 
than a belief in llie piildie, that they hifll an ally in tin* Prince 
of the A>tiiria>, theheir-]>ivsuinptive of tlic Spanish monarchy, 
and that sul)se(iuently he fell a martyr to his sympathies with 
his fatliCi’s rovulted sulijecN. As regards Berghes and Mon- 
tigny, Pnili]» bad resolved ne\er tt> allow thein to leave Spain, 
either because he was alV^iid of their divult^i^ig the dangerous . 
knowledge, wbieh fliey had aefpiirod at the Court of Madrid, or 
biM’.au.'-c he wa^* afraid of their inlliience iu tiu* Low Countries, 
lie coiitimied to sIioav them a deceitful face of favour, and Avhile 
])rctendiii‘!; to listen favo urably to all their proposals for the 
]*aci6cation of the Fleini>h dominions, AviAjte despatches to 
the Uegi'iil enjoining tin; same nncliaiigeable line of jiolicy. 
Such slight concessions a^ he Avas induced to grant Avith the 
pen, he, with the usual (•asni>try of liis Jesuitical eoiisciencc, 
revoked inwardly in his mind, and made a Avritten declaration 
before bis confe^ssor that his >light show of leniency Avas adopted 
merely as a temporary exj»edieut, and avoid worse acts for a 
time. Jicrglies and MouligiiY, <*lnvineed of the hopele,ssness 
of their mission, deiuaunledmrgently jicrmission to return to 
Flanders. He tem])orfsed Avilli them sis long as teinporisation 
Ava.s ])ossible. But his imphieable spirit had rcsoh^ed on their 
speedy destruction, lie Avas* saved the crime of putting to 
death the Marquis dc Berghes, who Avas seized A\nth a fatal 
attack of the malady which had long cofl.siimed him. When 
Philip was informed that he hqd not^iaiiy hours to live, he , 
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sent him the })ermission to leave Spain whieh ho had so longf 
demanded in vain, ami alter his decease, had magnificent 
obsequies celebrated ibr the victlin he was about to immolate, 
in order — to use his own words — to show the esteem in whieli 
lie and his Ministers held the nobles of lint Low C'ountries. 
4Vitli ^lontigny he used Icsj^ ceremony. On *tlie day of tin* 
arrival of the news of the imprisonment id'tlie C’ounts Lgnnmt 
and Horn, he threw off the mask. The Fleinyi envoy was 
seized and shut up in the Alcazar of Segt>via, whence, he wa> 
taken to the castle of Simaucas, secretly j;trangled there on 
the 16th of October, 1570, and burled by nigbt without 
ceremony. 

In the presence, however, of the g'*cat difticulties which 
beset him in the Xcthcrlands, l^liilip bad eonvokcil the, Cortes 
of Ca>tille, and opened them in great state or the 1 Itli ol 
December, 1566, at lii< ]»alace at Madrid, surrmimled by the 
great otlieors of his liou<(-h<»hl, with the Prin(‘e his son by his 
side, seated under the eliair i>f >tate. 'Fhe King's a*l(lri‘s.s wji> 
read by his secretary, of state, Fratieiseo do Krassi,. Hr laid 
before them the nc<*es>ity of combating the 'I'lirks and tlic 
Algerinos; the troubled* tato of tJic Lon C'oMnlnes, owing to 
the now doctrines in religion, and the eonseinient eoinmotion^ ol 
which they had I lecfii the cau.se ; his need of supplies to tne*‘tthe 
large expenditure of the great work <*r pacification which he had 
in hand ; and his inteiititm of going in person to tlie.-cene of di>- 
turbanee,to snpcijinteml the cxeenthm of tiie reimdial measures 
which the state <il* affairs reiuhnvd nece^s;lri^ Hi* concluded 
by declaring the necessitous e<»nditioii f)f his trea^nrv. tin* en- 
cumbered situation of the royal patriiinmy, hy reasim of the 
wars of his own and the j»roee<liiig reign, and the inipo>>i}>ilit> . 
without assistance, of fnlljlling the (liitic> imMuiiln til on the 
jiossessorof the crown. C-ristobal de*Miranda of Hnrgos, one 
of the profniradurrs <ir deputies, replied in the muni* of tin* 
assemhly, in grandiloquent ('astilian stylo, reeognising tin 
necessity of combating at tbe same time the 'l urk, tlie great 
enemy of tbe C'liristiaii name, and the errors and evil (h»e4rim 
which tverc being tlissc'ininaOMl tliroiigbout Chrisrendoni. IL- 
acknowledged flic perilous ■ *ondition of the 1 j<»w Ctmnt.ric>, 
which, in jiart at least, had sepi.rate,jl^ themselves from tin- 
communion of llie Catholic ('luirch, and abjured at once tlie 
obedience due to Ood and tludr^ hnvfhl sovereign. He ad- 
mitted that the presence of life ‘King in that part of his 
dominions seemed neces.sary, but iii.^iiinatcd how grateful it 
would be to his subjects of (^astille could be manage aflairs 
^ without going there, ai;^ addi^d a magniliceiit eulogy of the 
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not intemperate, loved good cheer with all the zest of a 
Fleming, and would not abstain Irom his game, his trout, , 
his Flemish sausages, liis highly-spiced dishes and his beer, 
however imminent was the fisk of a fit of gout, i’hilip was as 
reserved in his use of the pleasures of the table as in all other 
things, and at dinner drank but twice out of a crystal goblet of 
small size. only reseiub[aiu*c in his w'ay of living to his 

father wasi in his amours, and he does not a]»pcar to have been 
faithful to any of the four wives who successively shared the 
rigoiu* of his sombre existence. In his dress he was reiiiarkahly 
neat and ]n'ocis(vtliough never arraying himself like Charles V. 
ill the gorgeous robes of a descendant of the House of Bur- 
gundy; l)ut always in black velvet and satin, with shoes likcr* 
wise of velvet. Iki never betrayed his inwanl emotions or 
vliange of feeling, and was most cc»iirteoiis and smiling to those 
on whose instruction he was inflexibly resolved- -so that it was 
said, ‘ From his smile to his knife there was but the thickness 
‘ of the blade.’ Every expression of his face, and every word of 
his mouth, were 1 rained upon calculation. He was familiar with 
n\» one during his whole life, and preserved ever a severe and 
imperturbable gravity, (‘xhibitiiig in this a 'great contrast with 
Charles V., wjio was never unwilling^o joke w ith his attendants 
and found pleasure in a humorous reply. 11* his Ministers once 
incurred his di.'^ljivour. they never recovered it. He governed 
Spain, with a roil of iron, and a shii])lc tap on the shoulder from 
the rod of one of his* ulpuazih was sufiicient to make the 
greatest criminal or tlic greatest grandq^* surrender at dis- 
cretion. !n justice he was inflexible, anif never w'as known to 
jiardon a eriiiiiiial. He never forgot an injury, and if his ven- 
geance w as slow it wuis implacable. 

As u natural eonscejuence of such a disposition, he hated 
noise, scandal, and all^maiiifostalions of an ill-governed nature. 
It may easily be imagined how' odious to such a disposition, 
how' discordant wuth such habits, Avcrc the outbreaks and 
eccentricities of his son Jlon C^irlos, who concealed nothing, 
whose w'ord, it was said, was ns rapid as his thought, and whose 
iil-balanceil, and grotesque nature exploded in daily acts of 
unseemly violence and brutality'. Every extravagant and ec- 
centric incident was imniediatfely carricil to the Kings car, 
wIjo brooded in qi\i«t oir the strange nature of his son, and 
reflected on the evil w'hich he might biing on liis government, 
and the dctrinicnt whi<*h jie must cause to his authority. The 
virtues his son jiossesscil— generosity, truthfulness, incapacity 
of dissimulation, and open-hearted dealings with those he 
esteemed as friends and foes, w'crc precisely the qualities w^hich 
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Philip held in suspicion and dislike. AVhilc the excesses of 
food, the outhroiiks of temper, the outrages and ill-treatment 
to which Don Carlos subjected the ohjeets of hia a’versi*»D, and 
the scandal of his disorderly cofuluet in public, were vices 
which he deemed worse thaii crimes, hccause they wore not 
only disgraceful, but useless and ])rejudicial to his own dignity. 
I'he vexation t»f Don Carlos, op the tJther hand, at the neglect 
of his father, and his own jiolitieal iiisigniHc'ance. fowiid vent in 
angry speeches, and at no interview could he couccal his ill- 
huinoiir. His place in the Crreat Council was a mere mockery, 
since affairs of real importance were rarely ^submitted to that 
body. Such discontent, iin*reased by the procrastinating manner 
in which Plnlip carried on the negotiations for liis inarriagc, at 
last disj)hiycd itself in disrespeclJiil jests 'tiud sarcasms, whi^di 
were ]>rccisely calculated to wound the pride of the King in 
its most sensitive part — his conceit of his own kingly dignity, 
by casting ridicule on his sedentary and secluded habits of 
government, and his antipathy to an active life. 

‘ He caused to be made,* says Brautoine, “a blank book 
‘ with a sarcastic^ titl« : ** Los grandes viajes del rcy don 

* “ Felipe,” and witliin tlK‘re was written from j>age to page 
^ “ El viaje de Madrid Pardo, del J*ardo al Escurial. del 

* Escurial a Aranjue7M*de Aranjuez a Toledo, dc Toledo d 

* Valladolid, de Valladolid a Burgos. do Burgos (i Madrid: y 
‘ del Pardo a Aranjnez, de Aranjuez al Escurial. del Escurial," 
^ &c/ Philip 1 1. was informed of the existence of the book, and 
even saw it. His ranger was extreme; for King Philip wjw 
certainly the last man in the wf>rld with whom it was safe to 
juke. The discontent on both sides took at last the character 
of aversion, and the Prince extended tliis feeling to all the 
ministers and attendants, and to every one whom J^hilip 
honoured w'ith his favour and coiifidemre, and showed itself 
in acts of extreme violence. It is said that lie ])iit his hand 
on Ins dagger and threatened the life of Don Diego ifEspinosa, 
the president of the Council ol' Castilho, ibr preventing a 
comedian, Cineros, fn>m playing before him, and that he only 
desisted from extremities when the president foU dowm upon 
hi.s knees. Anotlier still more significant act of violence of 
the Prince is recorded, and givife a renewed proof of the chagrin 
and anger which he felt at being excluded, from the councils of 
the King. On another occasion when Philip had shut himself 
up in council with gome of his Mipjsters, Don Carlos arrived 
and listened at the key-hole, in tlie sight of the ladies of 
honour of the Queen and the pages of the court. Don Diegt> 
d’ Acuna, one of his gentlemen, ventured to suggest how un- 
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pleasant a seenc would follow if llu; King were to come out 
suddenly. IJoii Carlos nursed a deep resentment for his 
intcrl'erence, and on a snhscqiient occasion stjuek him with his 
fist, which drew down on the. l^rince a severe rc[)i'iinand from 
his lather, M’h(» allowed Don Diego to withdraw from the 
servicH' of the«Drincc, and ]»romoted him to a richer benefice 
about thc'Cimrl. • 

The iiitrifctablc nature of Don Carlos only became pliant 
beneath the unwearying kindness and solicitude of Elizabeth, 
lie wllV> could jdacc iu> bounds to his im]>L*riousness Jind arro- 
gance in the case si <»thcrs, whom all approached with fear and 
trembling, showed Inniself full of resj>ect and submission in 
the presence of the Queen, and obevod her slightest commands. * 
lie sought every ineaTis of giving her pleasure, and j)rofessed 
on all occasions the deepest sympathy in her hours of trial and 
difficulty; and in his account-books there are many records 
of exj)enscs in(‘urrod for ])resent8 to Elizabeth ami lier ladies 
of honour, with which he sought to show his sense of her 
compassionate consideration. The few other friends whom 
Don Carlos possessed — his grandmother flu* (iuceii-dowager of 
Portugal, his old preceptor llonorato»luan, bishop of Osuna, 
whom he alwaj-v treated wdth rcsj>cct and aficcjtion — nsedevery 
effort to change the sentiments of DcSi Carlos for Philip*ancl 
it may be surmised from the grateful manner in which he 
rospoiulcd to their remonstrances, as well as to the attentions 
of the (iueeii, tliat witli a kind ami considerate treatment much 
of the rudeness iind asfft^rity of his nature* might have been 
subdued. 

But the period was now arrived when the trembles of tlie 
Jjow C<uintrics, on the government of wbicli Don Carlos had 
fixed an obstinate hope, were destined li) exercise a powerful 
influence on the fate «f the unhappy Prinee. Philij) II. on 
quitting these provinces in 15t)9, had left behind him a vast 
amount of discontent, principally owing to infringement of their 
liberties by ])lacing garrisons of Spanish truo[)s in their strong 
places and frontier-towns. The free-spirited f'lemings -were 
not dis}>osed-tT> beconu? enslaved to llie crown of Spain in the 
same manner as the duchy of *]Vlilan aud the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily and Sar(^inia, and Philip, with much ill-wdll, 
had ])cen constrained af last to yield to the national wish and 
remove his troops. 

But the great causes of ^mevance were the rigorous^jpeu- 
tion of the placards (as the edicts of the sovereign were ^raally 
styled in the Netherlands) which had been pr(>mulgated for 
the propagation of the Catholic faith and the establi^n^ent of 
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the papal inquisition. Both these innovations had been intro- 
duced by Charles V. The placards were of Dominican severity. 
People were made subject to penalty of death for even 
having an heretical book in their possession, and for attending 
a Cah’inistic sermon. Mem were to bo. executed with tlic 
sword, women were to be buried alive, and ol>stinatc heretics 
were to be burnt. During the life of (^harles V. these dread- 
ful edicts had excited less opposition from the leniency with 
which they Averc carried out. But Phili[> II. AVas resolved to 
have them executed Avithout mercy, ordered his Ministers to 
proceed upon them Avith the extremest rigour, Avithout respect 
<^f persons, and issued an ordinance enjoining a scrupulous 
and cruel severity in the persecution of all ])ersons suspected 
of heresy; he declared repeatedly that Ife Avas prepared rather, 
to lose the sovereignty of the Netherlands altogether than 
make any concessions to the bold remonstrances oV the Nether - 
landers, or to innovators in matters of religion. 

The free spirit of the inhabitants resolutely resisted the 
infraction of their privileges, and ideas of religious freedom 
took such strong, roof in the minds of the nobles and burgesses 
that the conflict betwcc,n the representatives of J*hilip and the 
Inqmsition and the Avhole mass of the people assumed rapidly a 
inoiv perilous aspect. The people ]mblicly assailed the offi(»ers 
of justice in the execution of their duty,- and delivered by 
force from prison tlie victims avIio Avero dostimul to the flames. 
The magistrates themselves declined to carry out the merciless 
requisitions of thli placards^ and not only refused their aid to 
the servitors of the Inquisition, but ordered : jme of its func- 
tionaries to b(? imprisoned. Tlic leading nobles of the Council 
of St*ate declared for religious toleration ; and even in the. 
private coumdl of the King’s sister, ilargaret of Parma, Minis- 
ters recommended a cessation of the pei>»cention of heretics. 

Emigration of fugitives on a large scale from the terrors of 
Philip’s govemment depopulated the countiy- - twenty thousand 
Flemings settled in London, Sandwich, and their neighbour- 
hoods. The state of the finances in the midst of such confusion 
was deplorable ; and Avith an empty treasury and^a hostile j)opu- 
lation who refused all votef of su})plies, Margaret of Parma 
determined at last to send the Count of Kginont, the victor 
of Saint Quentin and of Gravelines, to' Spain, to lay before the 
King the necessity of a change of policy and of immediate 
asak^nce to the pressing neccss’ti-GS of the government of the 
N^^rlands. The reception of Egniont by Phili[» and by 
the court of Madrid Avas of a higldy flattering nature ; the 
King loaded him Avith personal favours, and listened to his 
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remonstrances with the most gracious condescension ; but he ' 
cJianged his policy in nothing ; and the Flemish nobleman, one 
of the most accom[)lishcd cavalici-K of his time, dc])artcd from 
Madrid without effecting any change in the intolerant resolves 
of Philip, who signified the result of his deliberations on the 
subject of thp, aj)peal made to him, in letters dated the 17th 
and 20th ;of Optober, 15Go, reiterating commands for the strict 
observance •of the placards^ and the maintenance of the In- 
quisition in all its authority. ‘ Sans la religion,’ he declared 
in a French despatch to his sister, ‘ nies ])ays de dehi ne vauld- 
‘ riont ricn.* The news 4>f the inflexible resolutions of the 
King roused uj) the hidden fires of revolt tliroughout the 
Netlierlands, wlicrc the excessive dearness of corn, and the • 
destitution of the pe^jdc caused by the stagnation of industry 
and c.ommercc, ailded to the fermentation of the public mind, 
wdiile the government could not rely on the fidelity of their 
troops, Avho had remained twenty-seven months without pay. 
The nobility of the country were irritated in an extreme 
degree; the governors of the jirovincos declared that they 
w'oiild not lend the slightest assistamre the burning of fifty 
or sixty thousand people. The JVinee <d* Orange demanded to 
be replaced in his public functions, ‘^rtie Slaniuis de Berghes, 
who had frcMjuently made a similar aequest, solicited his dis- 
missal from offi<*g, and the Count of Egniont followed his 
exanipb*. The chief towns of Brabant ]>rcsented strong 
remonstrances against the Kings orders. News reached the 
Begcnt of a conjedcralign among the nolnlity similar to such 
as Jiad taken phua* in France; and in the extremiiy of despair 
she again determined to appeal to Philip, and selected the 
Manjuis de Berghes and the Baron de Montigiiy for a mission 
to Spain, to solicit eoiiecssions from the King which could not 
he refused witliont roujjing a general eonffagration throughout 
the Netherlands. 

An accident which confined the ^Marquis de Berghes to his 
bed ])reveutcd his (lepjirlnrc at the same time as -Montigny, 
who arrived at ^ladrid alone. Each of these noblemen Avas 
all object ofaxtreinc dislike to Philip, avIio had been kept well 
infonned of their conduct and tcxpressed opinions. lie re- 
garded both as detestable C’ath61ics. Aloutigny had publicly 
eaten meat in the Holy Week; both had declared that there 
was no justification — human or divine — for shedding blood 
in the cause (»f religion;, ,and Jbotli, with the frankness of 
Flemings, had spoken in severe tenns of tlie dujdicity and in- 
tolerance of Philip. Berghes had even gone further. He had 
asked the dean of Sainte Gudulc to show him a passage of 
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Holy Writ which justified the burning of hcreti<;^, and said 
that the King, if he would preserve the Low Countries, must 
be content to be served by heretics, unless he could bring 
their fathers and grandfathers doivn from heaven to his assist- 
ance. Montigny rendered himself still more suspected by 
visiting, on his way throu^i Krance, the grjeat Huguenot 
family of the Chiiti lions, to ^hom he wiw related und with 
whom he was in constiint intercourse. ». 

Philip, however, with his usual powei’s of dissunulation, con- 
cealed his animosity, and captivated the free FlemisK noble- 
man by an affected affability, and by the patience with which he 
listened to his representations. Philip, there is every reason 
to belicA'e, had already resolved to put to death both Mon- 
tigny and lierghcs; but as Ilorghes wasinot yet in lus |K)wcr, 
he coutinued his game of deception until he should entice 
him to Madrid, and be able to throw off the mask with ad- 
vantage. Rerghos, who was perfectly conscious of the use- 
lessness of his journey, «mly undertook the mission at the 
urgent pcrsuasiiui of the Duchess of Parma and Egtnont, and 
Montigny. Still suffering from his wound, he arrived at Lu- 
signan, near Pintiers, wdicii he was unable to })rocecd from 
the weakness <»t his health, au<f despatched. his majordomo 
Aguilera to Montigny, to request pennission to return honu*. 
Hut Philip, with every expression ofintere,-* and etmeern at 
the state of the health <»f the Marquis, lured him, with a 
letter written by his own hand, into his clutches, from which 
the doomed man ^vas iu»t intended uj escape, Berghes, on 
his arrival at the Spanish Cmirt, was receiv'd by tlie King 
with the same cordiality as Montigny ; but there was one fatal 
sign— the chief noblemen of the Court omitted to visit him, 
a mark of wiurtosy which they had paid to the fcllow-eiivoy. 
The Kings n-solutioii being iri'cvocably taken, he amused the 
Flemish noblemen with every mark of condescension and kind- 
ness, till the moment shouhl arrive at which he could dispose 
of them in secresy and with advantage. The news of the 
destruction of tlie churclics in the Netherlands, which had been 
carried out in imitation of the violences of the French Calvinists 
in 1561 and served stilkfurthcr to exasperate the Spanish 
King, and make him more obsiinatc in his cruel rc.«iolves. The 
signs of Inwanl agitation were morb manifest in him than at 
any other time of his life, and this was evidently one of the 
greatest crises of his existence. ^ 

^ As re^rds the subject of the jwesent article, the chief point of 
interest in this great European movement is how far the destiny 
of Don Carlos was affected by It was believed in the Low 
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mising Suarez 10,000 ducats for the marriage of his daughters, 
and styled him therein his very great frieiipd, ‘mi grandisimo* 

‘ amigo;'* But he did not cliange his conduct in the slightest 
degree. 

On tlie contrary, he began to behave as insolently to 
the highest j)ersonages of the state as he had behaved to his * 
own attendants. Whether ISliilip ever really intended to go to 
Flanders d^annot now be determined : all the immense expen- 
diture to which he put himself and the country by w'ay of 
prefiaring for it may have been, in his very \loublc-dcaling 
nature, merely .r l>lind to mislead public opinion. On the other 
hand, his perplexity about his journey must have been in-, 
creased by tlie rebellious nature of his son. If Philip went 
in c(»inpany -with I>on Carlos, the Prince would be a mark for 
the intrigues of heretics and rebels, and might add to his diffi- 
culties in l^iat quarter. If he left him behind in Spain, he might 
be the source of endless embarrassment to the home govern- 
ment. For the time at least he decided to remain in Spain, 
and to send the Duke of Alva in his place on that mission of 
massacre and terror which has made his name infamous for all 
time. The Duke went to fake his Ic^ve of Philip at Aranjuez ; 
and as the Prince was also there Mie could not dispense with 
the visit of ceremony which was hi? due. Don Carlos imme- 
diately on his entrance flew into a fit of violent fury : he de- 
clare'! that he alone, Don Carlos, ought to have the mission to 
Flanders, and threatened to kill the Duke if he took his place. 
Alva endeavoyred to •mitigate the ang^iP of tlic Prince with 
every argument in his power and every show of respect, but 
in vain. Don (?arlos drew his dagger upon him and made two 
attempts to stab his visitor, fn>m which he was only prevented 
by the superior strcMigth of his antagonist. After this scene 
of violence', Pliilij*. cither from dissimulation, or from a wish to 
see if bettor ti’oatnient would moderate the violent nature of 
his son, conferred upon Don (Carlos several marks of favour — 
he named him l^resident of the Council of State and of 
AVar; gave him complete jurisdiction in several matters of 
governincuU increased his pension from sixty thousand to a 
hundred thousand ducats; and* made him a formal promise to 
tjike him to the Netherlands.* For some time the relations 
befwccn father and •son* improved, and Don Carlos fulfilled 
the duties of his new functions with industiy and regularity. 
But according to the stgi<ymcntof the King’s confessor made 
to the ambassador of Venice, this improvement was of short 
duration ; and the Prince, in spite of his increase of pension, 
continued to contract debts to a very large amount; he 
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threatened the life of a Genoese banker who had refused to 
advance him 100,000 crowns, and bought jewels of immense 
value w’hcii he had not jv ducat of his own to pay for them. 

After endless tergiversation and circuitous long-winded let- 
ters to the Pope and to the Emt^cror, Philip finally announced 
his determination not to go himself to the Netlierlands, and 
this resolution deranged all the* projects and expectations of 
Don Carlos. His establishment in the Netherlands \wis farther 
off than ever, his marriage witlr the Arclidiichess ‘Anne, the 
subject of ncvfcr-cnding negotiations and of incessant appeals 
to the inflexible Philip, both from himself afid the Emperor 
.Maximilian, who persisted in desiring the union, in spite of 
full knowledge of the eccentricities and violence of Don 
Carlos, was indefinitely postponed, and ’he was obliged t«» 
remain at Madrid, subject to the espionage and authority 
of a father whom he hated, and despised. 11 is tlctcstation 
of the King increased to madness incapable of C4>ntrol, and 
he be^an now to entertain the project of a secret flight 
from Spain, and to make all preparations for putting it into 
execution. The idea Was no new one with him. Such an 
escape from an intolerabjc state of existence had been fre- 
quently the subject of his deliberations. To put his plan into 
execution ho had need of large sum of money, and he had 
none. At ^Madrid his credit was exhausted ; - but bo sent two 
of his gentlemen of the beilchainber to Toledo, to AIe<lina del 
Canipo, to Valladolid, .and to llurgos to endeavour to raise 
funds; but simic thousands «»f diurats were f»^ll they were 
able to collect, and six hundred tbon^and, acc»’i*ding to bis 
calculation, w-ere at least necessary for bis journey. Ho sent 
anew to Seville one of his confidants, with twehc letters of 
credit in blank, signed wdth his own band, and with strict in- 
junctions to s(»crcsy and caution; but. this mission likewise 
seems to have been without much result. He next sent letters 
of invitation to several of the leading grandees, to acconii)any 
him on a journey of great importance. Four rc]»liod afflrma- 
tively, but the rest either in an evasive manner, or by sending 
his letters to the King. He prepared likewise » Tiumbcr of 
other letters addressed to the King, to the Poj»c, and all the 
chief princes of Euro}»c, and to the ])rincipal ofticers of state and 
the chief men of Sjiain, to be despatched" as soon as lie should 
have started from Madrid, explaining the reason of his medi- 
tated flight, giving a history of hbijll-treatmcnt, and setting 
forth all causes of grievance against his father. "With a cha- 
racter so imprudent and wild as that of the Prince, it was 
impossible that any of these measures could have been taken 
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without the knowledge of Philip. The preparations of Don 
Carlos lasted for several months, and that Philip made no. 
attempt, as a kind and considerate father, to remonstrate wilh 
his son increases oui; opinion of the hai*shne8s and insensibility 
of his character... With his t:^ual duplicity, he gave no signs 
of displeasigre when he met the Prince in public or private.* 
On th^ coT)trary, he showed, him such a smiling countenance 
as be wasiwont to show to those whom he'ivas about to destroy. 
And notliing can be more clear tlian that he purposely let him 
go to ruin his own way. 

But another "prince was concerned in bringing about the 
tragic catastrophe, whose conduct one could wnsh to judg{^ 
with less severity. The gallant and romantic nature of Den 
•Tuan of Austria, riiis splendid achievements, our acquaint- 
ance both from history and art with his noble form and bear- 
ing, and the interest excited by his premature end, excite 
regret that any suspicion should exist of his having played 
false to Don Carlos, and having conspired to betray the un- 
happy youth’s follies and rashness to his implacable father. 
Don Carlos w'as, we htavc seen, brought up as a youth with 
his uncle Don Juan, as ^a companion in 'his studies* and his 
sports. Indeed, since 1559 they haJl rarely quitted each other, 
lie had given all his affection andthis confidence to the future 
victor of Lepanto, and always said that Don Juan was his best 
frieii'l ill the world. They were on terms of the most familiar 
intimacy. In the account-books of Don Carlos the list of 
expenses incurred foK ])rcsents made the Prince to Don 
Juan form no mean item; and when the King, in the very pre- 
vious month of October, conferred on Don Juan the supreme 
command of the Spanish navy, Don Carlos had, in spite of his 
antipiuhy to his father, made a journey to the Escurial, for the 
express purpose of .giving thanks for the promotion of his 
fellow-5student and comrade. 

Don Carlos counted then on the assistance of Don Juan in 
his flight, since he had determined to embark in a ship at 
Carthagena, which was naturally under the orders of the new 
‘gcncral.de la mar.’ Accordingly, on Christmas-eve, 1567, 
he sent fur Don Juan, and explaining to him his intentions, 
demanded his aid, and asked ^lim, with magnificent promises, 
U attach himself 4o his fortunes. Don Juan, who was 
prudent as well as ambitious, and had been treated with 
great favour by Philijju.was .naturally not ready to attach 
himself to the fortunes of so wild and strange a character 
as his nephew. He endeavoured to dissuade him from his 
projects by exposing their difficulties and perils. But as 
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Don Carlos refused to listen to his reasons, he asked for 
twenty-four hours* for reflection. He departed, and on the mor- 
row, after writin*r to Don Carlos, and causing the report to he 
spread about Madrid that he had been suddenly called to the 
Escurial on affairs of state, wcitf ainl narratej the whole inter- 
view to the King. Vhilip alhnved no expression irk liis outward 
demeanour to notify the ]KTplcxi*y he was in or the nature of 
the resolve he had taken. He inndo no change in theperlbrin- 
ance of the public ceremonies he had fixed for tluj ensuing^ 
festival, althoitgh a new incident occurred wdiich convinced* him 
further, if he still wanted convincing, of the Irriplacable enmity 
in which his son now held him. It was necessary that Don 
Oarlos should publicly take the sacrament at Chri'^tinas, and 
should accordingly obtain previous ahsohitiiAi. Don Carlos had, 
in the course of confession to one <»f his spiritual advisers, de- 
clared that he n<iurishod a de^ly hate against a pc#*sfni whose 
name he concealed, and the monk to whom he addressed himself 
refused him absolution, and advised him to eonsult some theo- 
logians. The Prince appealed to a body of fourteen monks of 
the monastery c»f Atocha and two ot here, to reverse the decision 
of his (Confessor. He argued the matter with them in vain, 
and demanded at last that he might rcc^eive an um^onsceratod 
wafer in public, so that he might appear to Imve g<aie through 
the rite of eoniinunioii and avoid scandal. 11 is thcnlc^gical 
council cried out that ho requested them to sam*lion an act of‘ 
sacrilege. The debate, nevertheless, lasted till two o’clock in 
the morning; at the, close of which tli^ ]»rior yf Atocha was 
able, by adixut and wily interrogation, to got from the Prince 
the name of his enemy, and the whole affair was revealed to the 
King. Three weeks elapsed, and th(» King made no sign. (.)n 
the contrary, on his return to Madrhl Don Carlos and Ids father 
met in the apartment of the Queen. Thc.Princc treated Philip 
with all due respect, and the King showed no sign of the slightest 
discontent. On (|uitting, however, the apartment of the QiuM*n, 
Don Carlos took Don J uan, who was in attendance on the King, 
to his ow'ii apartment, and shut the dtwr. The exact nature of 
the interview between them cannot be known ; but .aee<»rding 
to the most trustworthy account, Don Carlos informed Don 
Juan that his preparations for 'flight were all made, that |)ost 
horses had been ordered all along the «iad to C'arthagona, 
and insisted on having the despatches necessary for his em- 
barkation before midnight on- that ivery evening. Don dtian 
tried to gain time. He treacherously persuaded the Prince to 
put off his journey till the morrow, and promised to return at 
midday, and make all due arrangements for the proposed 
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evasion. With this promise, the Prince allowed Don tTuan to 
leave his ai)artment, upon which the latter went straight to the 
King, and irfforined him of what had just taken piswe. 

This interview with Don Juan was on Saturday the 17th of 
January. Philip had resolved Ip have the Prince arrested on 
the night of ll|e Sunday ; but he allowed not a trace of trouble 
or pcri)lexity to appear in his 4 )utward bearing. Ho received 
ambassado]^, attended mass with the Prince in his suite, and 
not a f)crson present could remember a sign that anything 
nnesnal was about to happen. Only some of tlftj persons of 
the Court remark ♦‘d that frequent messages passed backwards 
and forwards between the King .and the President of his 
Council,’ Espinosa — him 'whom Don Carlos had once threatened* 
with his dagger. Don Carlos expected Don Juan on the 
morrow, according to his promise ; but received an evasive 
note, putting off his visit till the following Wednesday. Then, 
indeed, the Prince seems to have susi>ccted that the King 
knew all. He took to his bed, on the pretext of ill health, to 
avoid being sent for. -Vt six in the evening he rose, and at 
half-j)ast eight supped on a boiled chicken, the only food he 
hiid taken during the day, and went to bed again immeffately 
afterwards. Philip koj)t liiinself •informed from minute to 
in.jiute t the -way in which his son jjassed his time throughout 
the day. As soop as he knew that he was in bod he began to 
cninph ie the aiTangemcnts for tKc arrest of the l^rinco, and 
proceeded to immediate execution. At eleven at night he sent 
for liuy Gomez, the Duke of Feria, the prigr Don Antonio, and 
Luis Quijada. Vhe King had a helmet on his h(*ad, armour 
under his clothes, and a sword under his arm. After a short 
address from Philip, the whole party descended to the apartment 
of the Prince ; two geutlemen-in-waiting, two of the domestics 
of the royal chamber, qp-rrying hammers and nails for fastening 
up the Prince’s windows, followed them, as well as a lieutenant 
and twelve men of the King’s body-guard. Feria marched 
first with a light in his hand, and the party proceeded through 
the dark corridors of the palace to the apartment of tlie Prince, 
who had fopdJy dre:mied of gaining, on this very day, a liberty 
he had never known. Don Carlos was asleep, still in a sort of 
fancied security, for he had caused a French clockinakcr, De 
Foi? , in the service af*PhiKp, to execute a contrivance for bar- 
ricading his door in the inside, in such a way that, by means of 
ropes and pulleys, he migl^ be able to open it while in bed; but 
Philip had taken the precaution of getting De Foix to make such 
alterations, unknown to the Prince, as rendered the arrange- 
ment useless. He slept, moreover, ^vith a sword and dagger. 
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and a loaded arqucbusc under his pillow ; and there can he no 
douht that had* lie not heen surprised, he would either have 
made a desperate resistance or Avould have destroyed himself. 
Phili})’s minister entered first, and* found no diffiei^y in coming 
suddenly upon the sleeping youth, and. seizing his anns. 
The noise and the light awoke the Prince, wjio started up, 
crying, ‘Who is there?’ The ‘Council of Sitato’ was the 
reply. Don Carlos made a rush from his bed t<» get at other 
weapons, which he had concealed in his room, when the King 
appeared. ‘‘What docs this mean?’ said the Prince. • ‘ Will 
‘ your Majesty kill me?’ The King exhorted him to return to 
his bed, and to remain quiet; saying that be would soon know 
•his determination; that there was no question of doing him 
harm, but that all was for his good, and his souls wclliiiv. lie 
ordered his chamber-attendants to nail up the A\indows of the 
Prince, to take away every weajKm and jiiecc ol‘ iron from the 
room, even the fire-dogs from the chimney, and prcsitlcd i»vcr a 
search he ordered to be made for his son’s papiTs, which were 
found in a box and carried to the King’s cabin(‘t,* All the 
inon^ found in the room was likewise removed. In the ex- 
trem^ of anguish and jlcspair, the young l^rinee tlirew himself 
at the knees of his father, mid said, ‘ Let your Majesty kill me, 
‘ and not arrc«it me ; for it will be a great scandal lor tlu -e king- 
‘ doms. If your Majesty docs not kill me,*! will kill luyMilf.' 
The King replied, ‘If you kill yourscll*, it uill pntvc that 
‘ you arc mad.’ ‘ I am not mad,’ replied the Priiiee, ‘ but 
• driven to despair ,by the ill-treatment of yoiy Maji-sty.’ The 
rebellious sjiirit of the unhappy Prince brf»ke d<»wii in the 
extremity of his situation and despair. lie burst into sobs of 
grief and inarticulate words, iti which reproaches against bis 
father for bis tyranny and his hai’diicss of heart were alone 
intelligible. ‘ I will no longer treat yo^i as father/ said Philip, 
‘ but as king.*' 

The hoyieless and friendless youth took silently again to his 
bed, and Philip gave orders for his being kej»t in so sure a 
guard that the Prince w'as from hcncoforwani as iiiuch <!ut 
off* from the world as though he had already interred 
in the vaults of the Escurial. The Duke of Peria ivas to 
keep personal w^atch over htui, assisted by Huy Gomez, the 
prior Don Antonio, and Luis Quijdda, so that one or the other 


* Among his papers were* found ■lists of Ids friends nnd his 
enemies; among the former were written the Queen. The Venetian 
Atfiha.<^su(lor Riiys the Queen was characterised as * ariiorevoglissima.* 
Dun Juan was'dej>cribed as ‘suo carissimo c dilcttissiiiio zio.' 
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of them was never to leave the Prince day or nighl:. The 
Count de Lcnna and Don llodrigo de Mcnaoza were to be in 
attendance on the prisoner but were not to allow him to have 
verbal or written intercourse -with a single human being, and 
were to observe and make report of every action. ^ I count,’ 
said the Kingito these six gentlemen, ‘ on the fidelity and loyalty 
‘ which you have swoni to observe.’ 

ITaving*thus reduced his son to the most miserable of human 
ox)nditioiis, Philip showed in public not a sign of emotion in 
his importurbabh* face, and the ambassadors, in narrating the 
event, wrote to t!ieir courts with w'onder and astonishment at 
his cairn demeanour as something quite miraculous. Philip, 
however, had reserved to himself the ])rivilogc of giving notice 
of this great event \o the world. Until his despatches were 
ready for the chief courts of Europe, for his great nobles, the 
great cities* the religious orders and the chief authorities of 
Aragon, Valencia, Navarre, and Catalonia, not a horseman or 
footman was allowed to pass without the gates of Madrid. 
For the most part he gave only general reasons of pressing 
necessities of state for the measures he *had. adopted. To the 
Emperor Maximilian and. his Em{)ress, and to the* ^ Pope 
Pius he was, however, more explicit. Kuy Gomez gave 
information to the Ambassadoi's of France, Venice, and England 
of what had liap]»ened, and subsequently communicated to them 
such a version of the King s reasons for so acting sis lie chose 
to coniiiuiiiicsite. 

The first letter of the English ambassador. Sir John Mann, 
giving intelligence of the event, was as follows; — 

* Sir, yesternight the 18th of this present, at ten o’clock at night, 
the Kjiig, armed under his night-gowne, went to the prynces his 
soimcs lodging to apprehend him, accompanied with a great nomber 
of his gard, and eomrnytted him unto the keeping of the captnyne of 
his gard tu ward him tlicarc for that nyght. This morning I am 
enformed tliat he gy veth order to send him to To^dc^ilhls or to 
Toledo, to remay ne tlicarc in close prison. Yt is bruited that he 
practysed the Kyng his fiitbcr’s death. The certcncic 1 know not 
yet. The Kyng found a pistolet hydden under the prynces bedd, 
which hee tokc away with him. The matter was discovered by the 
prynces godlic father. This beingjso strange 1 thought (good) the 
Queno’s Majestic shold understand with all speed. As other thiiiges 
shall fall outc, 1 will adtcrtisc you with diligence and so take leave 
of you for this tyme. 

‘From tlie corte of Spa3;pq in Madrid of Castyle, the 19th of 
January, l/>67. Youa most humble servant, * Jo. Mam. 

. * To the right honorable Sir William Ceryll, knyght, pryncipall 
secretary to the Queene’s most excellent Majestic, and master of Her 
Highness ly veries.* ^ ... 
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' In a second letter, dated the 28th of July, 1567, Sir John 
Mann gives the* King’s reasons for the aiTcst of Don Carlos, 
communicated to him ‘ by Wri G,omez for the advertise- 
'^ment of her Majestic.’ Sir John Mann, who shows himself a 
'finished Spanish courtier in this letter, accepts the justification 
of the prynccs gocUie father’ com]»letely. AV.ri Gomez in- 
formed Sir John Mann that Phflip’s intention w'as only to keep 
the Prince * sequestrate Jis a ])risonner for a tyme, hoiking thereby 

* somewhat to inollcfie the extremitic of his stubborn stomaJee, 
^ and to reduce him to better comfonnitie and human behaviour, 

* wheren,as Ills Majestic shall see certen hofe of good amend- 
• ^ ment, so mcaneth tt» relent and to dcale Avitli him accord- 

* inglie.’ The sequel proved how' much truth thci'C was in this 
latter part of Wri Gomez’ asseverations. * 

Such an event, the airest of the first-boni child and only son 
of the most ptiwerful monarch of his time by his‘owii father, 
could not but excite an immense interest and curiosity in Spain 
and throughout Europe. In Spain, tlic person wdio most 
lamented his misfortunes was the gentle-hearted Queen Eliza- 
beth, herself destined to share, within a \oiy short time, 
the premature end of h^r step-sou. The sweet -natured lady 
mourned over the misfortune of the heir-apparent as though, 
as she herself said, he Had been her own child. She had 
herself sufiScicut experience of Philip’s insensible nature to 
feel that with such a father the poor boy had been somciliing 
worse tlian an oi^phan, and that it was hardly possible that he 
could, with such a cliaracter, and under such a s^/stem of neglect, 
isolation, and stern treatment, have turned oi.t other than he 
became. For nearly two months after the arrest of the Prince, 
the sorrow of the Queen was so excessive that her health suf- 
fered, and that to a dangerous degree, since she was far advanced 
in pregnancy. It was not indeed ay cry animating prospect for 
a young wife and mother to have to live with, and bear children 
to, so inhuman and pitiless an incarnation of tyranny. The 
Princess Dona Juana forgot the re])Ugnance which her nephew 
had shown for a union wi^ herself, and partook of the sorrow 
of the Queen. Don Juan of Austria, as though out of remorse 
for the part he had played, jorc mourning in jmblic, till the 
King, in displeasure, ordered him to desist. The Duke do 
I’Infantado, the Duke of Medina-^donia, and other gmndees, 
whose political importance had been annihilated during the two 
last reigns, and whose privileges woro reduced to the solitary one 
of wearing their hats in the royal presence, replied to the King’s 
letter in terms evidently concerted between them, and of no 
signifipance. The Condestable of Castille alone showed an inde- 
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pendent spirit, which wounded the pride of Philip, for he declared 
that Bince tjie grandees had sworn fidelity to the Prince, he 
thought it strange that the Kpig should deprive him of his liberty 
without demanding their advice. For the rest, in the words of 
the historian Cabrera, jirudent jajople in the streets of Madrid, 
at ineiitjoii of the strange event, placed their finger on their 
lips. The bohler made no sdTuplc of blaming strongly such 
an act of severity ; ajid among the common people, by whom 
the government of Philip was detested, the fate pf the young 
Pri nets was deplored. Milder treatment, it was said, would have 
'cured him of many of his weaknesses; and a king, it was 
argued, who had such small regard for his children, would have ' 
even less for his subjects. At the Court, hoAvever, the courtier 
spirit prevailed, aiidVliilc iii the garrets of the j)oor the sad 
fate of the imiirisoncd heir of the monarchy was daily lamented, 
within the Vails of the pahice, as the Genoese envoy said, 
there was, in a short space of time, no more word spoken about 
the Prince ‘than as if he were already among the dead, 

‘ where, 1 think, he may be reckoned.’ 

Every precaution, indeed, was taken by PhDip to envelope 
the wretched existence of his son in a silence and mystery as 
impenetrable as tluit of the tomb ; but nevertheless with such 
interested sojourners at the Spanish Court as the Papal Nuncio 
and the Amb.assjfdors of Venice, France, and Austria, it was 
impossible but that some of the incidents of his captivity should 
transpire abroad, and bec^nne registered for the instruction of 
their courts aiuU»f posterity. It is from tlrtj despatches of these 
foreign envoys brought to light and studied in our own time, 
that the true story of his imprisonment and death, so far as it 
is j)ossIble to be told, has at length been discovered. 

The captivity of Don Carlos lasted six months, and was, as 
is known, terminated by his death. That public rumour should 
immediately attribute his demise to a violent cause, and make 
Philip the author of it, could not be otherwise than expected. 
The practice of private assassination not unfanilliar to the king, 
the opportune removal of so great a cause of perplexity aud 
trouble, anti *1110 dark mystery wliicb envelope the prison- 
chamber of the delciiceless and splitary captive, all conspired to 
msike such a story credibly. The mass of the people in Spain 
would hear of no itther version, and subsequent historians, 
taking uj) the common rumour, repeated it with many variations. 
De Thou declares that Philip poisoned his son with a bowl of 
broth ; Llorente that he gave him a slow poison ; Pierre Ma- 
thieu that he had been strangled ; Brant6mc tliat he caused him 
to be smothered ; and Saint-Simon tliat he was beheaded, an^jl 
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buried with his head between his lep^. As all of these ac- 
counts could not be true, the probability was that none of 
them were so. But if Philip did not bring about the death of 
his son by actual violence, he cannot be acquitted of having, 

* by cruelty and a terrible crfptivity, driven him to such a 

state of des])air that he looke«l upon death as tlm only escape 
from his miseries. Don Carld^, after vainly attempting to 
starve himself to death, sought for a release in a ^naiiner as 
unromantic ag his life and his person, and succeeded in finding 
it in the end. * 

The Pidnce, within a few days after the period of his first ’ 

* 5 ^rrest, received intimation that his habitation was to be clianged. 
The old mediasval palace of the kings of Spain, enlarged by 
Charles V. and burnt down in 1734, was a far different structure 
from the enormous modern edifice which now occupies its place. 
The apartment of Don Carlos was in one of the entresols ; at 
the end of his apartmcn+ was a tower which had a single window 
and but one entrance. This confined space was assigned to him 
for a prison. The window was barred so as to let the light come 
in from above only, 'the fireplace was grated in witli iron to 
hinder the prisoner from ihjow ing liimsclf into the fire. In the 
wall an opening was made into the next chamber, filled in with 
a trellis of strong woodwork. Through this he was to luivc the 
opportunity of being present at muss, which was to he per- 
formed for him in the next room. The rest of the apartment 
of Don Carlos was given up to Riiy Gomez, who occupied it 
with his wife, the iahious Princess of Eboli, aind thus the mis- 
tress of Philip was in a manner the gaoler of the Prince. 
With the exception of the Count of Lcrma, not one of his old 
attendants, not even Louis (^iiijada, the old companion of 
Charles V. at the monastery of Yustc, W'as to remain with him. 
Five fresh noblemen w^ere, together with liny Gomez, ap- 
pointed for his service. There was but one gentleman in his 
service for whom Don Carlos had real affection — Don liodrigo 
de Mendoza, a young courtier of great nobility of character 
and high intelligence. When the unhappy Prince received 
intelligence of these changes from Buy Gomez, 'ht made but 
one question, ^ And Don l^iodrigo do Mendoza, my friend, 

‘ does His Majesty take him away lijcewise ? ’ ‘ Yes, my lord.’ 
Don Carlbs sent for Mendoza, and, holding him in his arms, 
said, *Doii liodrigo, 1 regret not to have shown by my 

* actions the love I have, and always^ shall have, for you. May 
^ it please God that some day I may be in a situation to give 
' you proof of it.’ And, wi£h eyes full of tears, he embraced 
|;iim so ]9assionatcly that it was with difficulty they were 
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separated^ and the Prince was severed from the last.fricndly 
face he was dooiri(*d to see. All his houselield were now dis- 
missed^ thd liorses of his stables divided amoncr various 
persons, of wlioin Don iTu;Ai was one, and some of his atten- 
dants pressed int<) tlie services of the King. Don Carlos. now 
abandoned hjiiiself utterly to despair. These measures left 
him without a gleam of hoj)e. , There could be no doubt that 
the King had resolved to immure him for life. The prospect, 
at the age t>f twenty -two, of an existence to be passed 
within the narrow and gloomy walls of a dungeon, to hear no 
more the sound* of a friendly voice, and to be ever under 
the guaril and espionage of the great enemy of his life, Kuy^ 
Gomez, seemed intolerable, lie exclaimed, that a prince so 
outraged and dishonoured ought not to live. lie resolved to 
die. As he was without a single weapon of any kind, he en- 
deavoured -at first to fclarve himself, lie refused to eat for 
days togc'iher; he Kueeceded so far as t(» reduce his body to 
a ghastly state of einaciiition. llis eyes sank into their orbits, 
and his debility became so great that his medical attendants 
thought, on tlie last day t)f February, kc could not recover. 

The King was informed of his condition, but he replied, 

‘ Ilewyi cal as soon as he is hungry.^ Nature, indeed, proved 
too strong lor the uuhajipy Princii, and he again took food. 
While the King, io show how little he w'as touched by the 
di^spair of’ his son, laid down anew, on the 2nd of Mjirch, a series 
of rules for the stirvcillaucc of the prisoner of the most rigorous 
severity. 1 >on (L’arlos, on recovering his s^ngih, made another 
abortive atlciujit to kill himself by swallowing a diamond ring 
which he carried on his finger. After this he became for a while 
more resigned, and showed signs of gi'cat contrition and amend- 
ment of character ; and as though to prove that the reports 
whieli J^liilij) and liis ^linisters circulated of his madness were 
untrue, he ])ropared liiinsdf for the religious solemnities of 
Easter with an exemplary sh(»w of piety. He made confes- 
sion of his own accord to Fray Diego de Chaves, his si>iritual 
adviser, and prepared himself for the sacrament with fasting 
and prayQi'.. Fray Diego requested permission of the King 
to administer the sacrament to the Prince; but Philip hesi- 
tated to grant it ; he was afrdid of the impression which the 
news of the eommuTHon 6f the Prince betokening a pious and 
satisfactory frame of mind in the eyes of his confessor, would 
produce upon the world.^ .The delay which was thus opposed 
to the pious wisli of the Prince affected him with the deepest 
grief and desolation. H is confessor endeavoured to appease him 
with various pretexts till he received the requisite permission 
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from Philip, who, findinp: after consultincr his tlieological ad- 
visers that he conld no longer refuse, hastened by despatches 
to the Emperor and the Pope to exjdaiii tljat such a proceed- 
ing by no means indicated a retiiAi to a sound state of mind 
on the part of Don Carlos, biij had been ]>crmitted oiily out of 
" regard to the representations of his confessor. * Nevertheless 
under the influence of religious. sentiments and tlu' clijisteumg 
influence of the trials which had befallen him, tha nature of 
Don Carlos had become quite changed— he ha'd gn)\vu gentle 
and calm, aiuMVom henceforward nut a w»)i*d of liatrcd nr con- 
tempt against Ids father escajjed from his lips. A rccoiicilia- 
^tion bctwH'cn Philip and his son seemed possible to all who 
knew tho change wliiidi iiad taken jdacc in him, and many 
thought that three months of such swere seclusion was 
sufficient punishment for his follies and his faults. No re- 
pentance in Don Carlos, however, no human advocacy, wxnild 
have availed to soften the implacable resolve of Philip, and 
the patience and rt‘slgnation of the Prin(‘c failed him an<*w 
amid the fiightful monotony and gloom and dcft4>lation of his 
life. He resolved once more <»n self-dcv'^truction, and tins time 
he chose a methoM by which he ^conld more certainly get 
rid of the burden of so tert*iblc and humiliating an c3«isU‘ncc. 
He noAv deterndned to ^destroy his health by committing 
every excess within bis power, and subjected kis body to every 
trial which lie could iinjKwe iijxm it ; an<l there can be no 
doubt that Philip speedily ai)prehended the intentimis of the 
Prince apdlcnt hiiinpplf with gooflwn’ll tofiirlhqj’ them as far as 
he could with prudence. Most of what we kno v of the manner 
in which the Prince compassed his end w’c learn from Pldlip’s 
own despatches, Fivnn them we gather that the Prince ])assed 
his days and nights entirely without clothes, with his window 
open. That he paced the narrow boiiivls f)f his pnson wdth 
bare feet after it >vas daily watered. That l»c put iee in his 
bed ; ate sometimes immoderately of all kinds of indigestible 
fruits ; and that fi>r eleven days together he took nothing but 
immense dranglits of iced water, which he drank at all hours. 
Such is the King’s owm account of the origin of Don Carlos's 
illness, and the seclusion of the prisoner of tho tower under the 
guardianship of Kiiy Gx^mez so strict that no means exist 
fur its contradiction. Only the ambdssarkor of Venic^e was in- 
formed by one. of those most intimate with the secrets of the 
palace, ‘ that tlie young Prince w^as iept in such a state, that 
* if he did not lose his reason, it would be a proof that he had 
^ aireaily lost it' . Howeves*, some details of the days i)ro^ 
ceding bis death have escaped from tlie secresy of his prison- 
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cliamber, which were coneigncd in the reports of the am- 
bassadors at the Court of Mridrid. About tlie middle of tlie 
month of a hiipje pasty highly seasoned, containing four 

partridges, was servecl at the table of Don Carlos. Although 
lie had already eat^m of several, other dishes, ho devoured the 
entire pasty $ and 1o ajipoase the violent thirst which seized 
him after so dminoihTate a rc|¥ist, drank an immense quantity 
of Avater teed witli >snow. His system being already in a 
most disorganised state from the abuses to whiidi he had daily 
subjected it. a violent fit of indigestion, vomiting, and other 
signs of a dangerous character were the result. The doctors 
wore called in, but the Prince refused to take any of their, 
remedies. On the lOlh of July his condition was cons>- 
dered hopeless. The Prince viewed the signs of his approach- 
ing end Avith satisfaction, AA^hilc a transformation took place 
in his language and sentiments which astonished all who sur- 
rounded him. 

Assured of a s])ccdy termination to his sorroAvs, he directed 
all the forces of liis mind towards putting his soul at peace 
Avith tlie w<»rld, and ])reparing for another life. Tie made con- 
fession to Fray Diego do; Chaves Ajith exemplary- devotion ; 
and as -the vomitings, AA^hich A\'cre* unremitting, did not per- 
mit of his taking the holy sacrament, he adored it Avith all 
marks of humility' and perfect eontrition. He consented to re- 
ceive the care of Ins doctors, and demanded to see his father; 
but J’liilip not only refused for himself, but declined to let the 
Queen or Doijfv*luana*visit the dying peuftent, or to send him 
a single word of kindness. The Prince now dict^ated anew his 
last Avill, by Avliicli'he provided for the payment of some of liis 
debts, j»raycd tlie King to diseliarge the rest, and recommended 
to him the oftieers of his household, Avhom he acknoAvledged he 
had often maltreated^ After many gifts to pious uses and to 
his friends, to sIioav that he forgaAc all injuries, he left presents 
to several of his prineij)al enemies, including Ruy Gomez, 
whom he regarded os the chief author of all his misfortunes. 

The saint to Avhom he jiaid especial devotion was Saint 
James of Couippstolla, Avhose feast aatis to be celebrated on the 
25th of July. He expressed a AAdsh to die on the eve of that 
day, but he ibund his strengtfi decrease so rapidly that he 
feared that he should nof Ha^c to see it. He died at one on 
the morning of the 24tli. He continued to the last moment 
in his sciitiinent.s of resignation to Divine mercy, and expressed 
forgiveness for his father, for Ruy Gomez, and all concerned 
in his detentiou. He adored to the last moment a crucifix, 
which he caused to be placed on his breast, and a diort time 
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before he gave up his last breath tpok, in example of Charles V., 
a taper into his hand; and invited those by his bedside to 
repeat the prayer the Emperor himself hud used ‘on that 
occasion, and pronounced himself* words among which were 
distiiiguislied, * Deus propitiu% esto mihi p^ccatorV A few 
minutes before his end the gown of a Franciscan Jriar and the 
hood of a Dominican were laicUupoii his bed, sijid in these, 
according to his desire, his corpse was laid out and buried. 

Ruy Gomez, as the grand master of the J*rihcc, (Huiductcd 
the funeral, ■which took ])lace the same evening in royal state ; 
the mockery of funereal pomp, heraldic blazonry, and the 
^mourning mantles of nobles and princes were never more un- 
meaningly disjdayed. The body was tcnjpoi*arily placjcd at the 
monastery of Saint 'Dominic (o await its ♦iiial journey to the 
Escurial. A long line of monks and friars led the procession. 
The body '\vas carried by the Dukes of lnfantadi»,\)f Medina 
de Rioscco, by the Prin(?<i of Eboli, the Prior Antonio of Toledo, 
the Constable of Castillo, tlie Marquises of Sarria and A({uilar, 
the Counts Olivarez, C'hinchon, Lcrma, Orgaz, aiul the Viceroy 
of Peru. The Bish(»pT)f l^impeluna walked bchuid the body 
assisted by bis cha])laiiis^ in capos, of black bro<‘ade. Then 
came on the right the Xiinc^» in the middle of the ambassadors, 
on the left the Councils of^Statc and the Court, and, lastly, tlic 
Archdukes Rodoljdi and Ernest. The King sl»w tl)c procession 
pass from a window of the palaec. 

The death of Don ('arlos caused in Spain universal grief. 
D is end was laments:^! both by the nobles an(J by the people. 
The nobility, 'wliosc j^art in the government h; d been reduced 
to the empty privileges of w^aiting in the aiitechamber and 
figuring in state ceremom', and who felt their insignificance' 
the more from the gloomy austerity and haughty seclusion of a 
Monarch, shrouding his councils and his ihronc from their sight 
in a cloud of impenetrable darkness, hoped that the frank and 

f encrous qualities which undoubtedly existed in the nature of 
)on Carlos would, when he mounted the throne, find pleasure 
in giving the monarchy its old aspect, and in admitting the 
nobility to their ancient share in its administration. The 
people likewise looked forward to a change of government of 
a more liberal and huinaue aspect, and a deliverance from 
the oppressive terror and gloom which* weighed heavily on 
the whole nation ; and the fervency of such hopes is vividly 
expressed in the popular poetry of the time — the most unde- 
niable testimony of national feeling. But perhaps tlic most con- 
vipciug proof that the nature of Don Carlos was not so incor- 
rigible as Philip and his courtiers endeavoured to have it 
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represented, is to he found gn a despatch of the l^aron von 
Dictrichstcin, in which he gives an account'of a conversation 
which he hclil a short time ^before the death of Don Carlos with 
Fray Diego de Chaves, the confessor of the Prince ; and who, 
from liaving bccii. placed in that position by Philip himself, 
may naturally he .supp<>scd not to have been hostile to the 
^Ciiig. . The, confessor assured Dictrichstcin that the Prince 
was as g<i«d a C.’atholic, and had as firm a belief in the truths 
of religion, as was jK)Ssible. That not only had he never 
entcptiiiued the notion of attempting the life of Tiis father, but 
such an idea had never entered his head, lie said that Don 
Carlos had many defects which he would neither deny nor ex-* 
cusc, hut added, that in his ojnnion, these were to be attributed 
rather to the defects of his education and to the stubbornness of 
nature which characterised him, than to any want of reason ; 
that he tripled the punishment inflicted upon him would serve 
as a correvtio morum^ and teach him to know himself; and that 
in time if that were realised, as he Fray Diego dc Chaves 
believed, he was persuaded that Don Carlos would become a 
good an<l virtuous ])rincc, for that really good qualities were to 
be (»bscrvcd in him by thcs,side of his vices. 

Tlie opinion of Jlrantdrne, who Bad known the Prince, coin- 
cides with that of the. confessor. ‘*1 believe,’ he wrote, ^ that 
‘ afti r the Pi in#!e had cast away his wild passions, like the 
‘ young rolts, and had ])assed the great heats of his first youtli, 

* he Avould have heeouic a very great jirince, and a warrior 
‘ and a statesinjin.’ • •• 

The Finpenir Maximilian likewise persevered, as long as the 
I'rincc was alive, in entertaining hopes of the restoration of Don 
Carlo/ to liberty, and of the permanent reformation of his life 
and character. He continued to reiterate supplications to the 
King in behalf of hk unfortunate nephew, and never aban- 
doned the idea that the engagement to the Archduchess Anne 
was still to he fulfilled, and he declined all consideration of 
a French projiosal for the hand of his daughter, Avho herself 
became seriously indisposed from sympathy w’ith the mis- 
fortunes of •her, betrothed Prince. Finding that his prayers 
by letter were of no avail to cl^angc the purpose of Philip, he 
resolved, first, to go himself to Madrid and use his personal 
entreaty with his brt)thcf-in-law, but the affairs of Germany 
making it imjiossiblc for him to quit Vienna, he determined 
to dcspatcli his brother Ac Arohdukc Charles with an auto- 
graph letter. The departure of the Artihduke was fixed for 
the 4tli of September, hut a short time before that date, news 
of the death of Don Carlos reached Vienna. 
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The disturbed condition of Germany, and the exasperated 
state of public feblin^ caused by the arbitrary acts and the 
sanguinary cruelties of the Duke of Alva in the Low Coun- 
tries, still rendered the journey of the Archduke Charles 
.desirable, who accordingly started from Vienna on the 22nd of 
October, and reached Msdrid on the 10th of Dcconiber; while 
on the road, he had intelligence of the death of. tlic .gentle-, 
hearted Isabella de la Paz, at the age of twenty-three, surviving 
Don Carlos not much more than two months. The Archduke 
had received instructions to obtai]i the consent t»f the King to 
the marriage of the Arcliduchcss Anne wdth diaries IX. ; 
but when infonned of the death the Queen of Spain, Maxi- 
nfilian changed his plans, and the hand of the Arcliduchcss 
Avas ottered to Philip himself, Avh(» thus l5(‘camo, by another 
singular caprice of destiny, for a second time the husband of 
a princess who had been betrothed to his unfortunate sou. 

This, his fourth Av-fe, Philip also was destined to survive. 
She w^as, however, the longest-lived of all his queens, dying 
in 1580. Their man led life thus lasted ten yours. Phili]) had 
by her the sou avIiq succeeded him, Philip III., end»)wod with 
a gloomy nature more congenial to his oavu than the Avild and 
impetuous Don Carlos, iiy Elizabeth of Ahilois, Philip II. 
had two daughters, one of Avhom, Catherine, married Charles 
Emanuel, Duke of SaA’oy ; the other, Clara I.>ab(}lla, was his 
favourite child, and attended him on his (Icuth-bcd; this 
princess, during the time of the League, Ava«i put foi'AA'ard as 
a claimant for the brown of France im the extinction of the 
males of the House of Valois, she eventually married the 
Archduke Albert, and became llegeiit of the Low Countries. 
Mr. Motley relates that it was witli rcfer(;n(*c to her that Philip 
formed the inconceivable dcsigu of a marriage A\itli his owu 
daughter. t 

The body <if Don Carlos aa'es subsequently removed to the 
Mausoleum of the Escurial ; the mystery which enveloped his 
fate, and a tradition of his having been decapitated, caused hi.s 
coffin to be twice violated and laid open — once in 1795 by a 
monk of the Ese.urial, Avho has left a written, account of his 
examination, and subsequently by Colonel Bory de Saint- 
Vincent^ of the French army, in 1812. The fonner visitor 
satisfied himself that the hc^ was uuseVered from tlic body. 
From the result of both investigations it appeared that Don 
Carlos Avhen he died was in a very attenuated condition, and 
Colonel Bory found a good deal of the hair of the unfortunate 
Prince red and brittle Avith the action of time and of the quick- 
lime with Avhich the coffin was filled up. 
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Art. II. — '1. A History of the Oyster and the Oyster Fisheries, 
By T, C. Eyton, F.L.3., F.Z.S. London: 1858. 

2. Voyaye Exploration sur If Littoral de la France et fie 
CItalic, Far M. CoSTE, Membre de I’lnstitut, deuxi&me 
(Sditioji, snivie de nouveaux JooumcntB sur les Peches Flu- 
viales ei Marines, i)ubliee par Ordre de S. M. FEmpereur. 
Paris: 18G1. 

3. The (Ijpfet^ trherCf hoic^ and when to Jindy hreedy cooky and 
eat it, London: 1863. 

4. The Harvest of the Sea : a Coutrihution to the Natural and* 
Economic Historn of the British Food-Fisheries, By tTAM£*S 
G. Bi:utram. London: 1865. 

5. lleport nf the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the Sea 
Fisheries of the Vnited Kingdom, 1866. 

6. Snccessful Oyster Culture, By Harrt LobB, Esq., 

Dirci'lor of the South of England Oyster Company. 1867. 

• 

* ^YSTKKs,’ says old Fuller, ‘are the only meat which men 
^ ‘ oat alive and yet •account* if no cruelty.’ The idea 
of eating any creature whilst still ^live does, it must be con- 
fessed, savour ajiltlo of feroctity, and, as King James was 
wont to say, ‘ be was a very valiant man who first ventured on 
‘ eating of oysters ; or as the i>oet Gay has sung of the first 
raw-oyster cater in the ^well-known lines 

‘ Tlio mail had sure a palate covered o’er 
With brass or steel that on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 

And risked the living morsel down his throat.’ 

The po])ular idea witl^ regard to eating raw oysters is that the 
animal is killed as soon ns 

‘ The damsel’s knife the gaping shell commands. 

And the salt liquor streams between her hands.’ 

But this is a mistake ; if the oyster is not dead before it is 
opened, it is'iindoubtcdly swallowed alive. 

* Similar is the langpngetof the German physician Linsenbahrt, 
or Lentilius as he is more frequently called, who appears to have 
held very decided opinions in his da 3 % and to have abominated the 
‘breedy creatures’ of whiclrhc thus speaks; — ‘Animal est aspecta 
‘ et horridum et uauseosum, sive id spectes in soa concha clausum, 

‘ sivc apertum, ut audax fuisse credi queat, qui primum ea labris 
‘ admovit.’ 
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Of all molluscous animals the oyster is commercially the 
most important, diid "astronomically the most delicious. For 
centuries it has held a proiniiicnt place amongst the delica- 
cies of the tabic in antiquity as w'cll jis in modern society. 
^ From the abundance of oyster-shells, together with flint- 
knives and otlier stone implements, found in the ‘ kitchen- 
^ middings ’ of Denmark, it is evident that tlio.inea of the 
stone-age consumed large quantities of this sheU-4ish. But 
where do we first find historical mention of oysters ? Did the 
ancient Egyptian ever press between his teeth tjic dainty 
mollusc ? Does the oyster figure on the mOiiuineiits of that 
.remarkable j)eople? Although, as Sir G. Wilkinson tells us. 
the Egyptians w'cre not contented with the abundance oi 
fish afforded by the Nile, but constructed tvithin thoir grounds 
spacious sluices or ponds for fish like the vivaria of the 
Romans, where they fed them for the table, and hdicre they 
amused themselves by angling and the dexterous use of the 
trident, it docs not appear that they had any knowledge of 
ostreoculture, and it is doubtful whether these inolluses ever 
fonned part of their food. * Of the division of tlie animal 
‘ kingdom, the Mollusca, ^'ontaining^shcll fish, nothing is known 
‘ "which connects’ any of tBem w’itli the religion of Egypt.’ * 
Though oysters and otboi^ eonchiferous molluscs were not dis- 
allowed as food for the aneieiit Jew's by any qweeise, definition 
in the Lcvitical la^v, there can be no doubt that they would 
be regarded as ^ abominable things.* 

It has been su})ffoscd tliat lionier alludes c»ysters in the 
following lines, whore Patroclus insults llie charioteer of 
Hector, as he falls from his chariot : — 

voTTOt, 3 /jaX' iXa^puQ cii'fyp, wc KV/3terrf’ 

El cri vno Kui Ttvi'TM er i^OvattTt yiroiroj 
r TtoWovc ar Kvptfrtuv avt'ip oce, rriOta !'•■—//. xvi. 745-7. 

* Ye gods, how active the man is, how gracciully he dives ; 

* if he were anywhere in the fish-producing sea, this fellow 

* might satisfy many, diving fur oysters.* But it is very 
doubtful "whether the Greek word ri^dea denotes oysters ; it 
occurs nowhere else in Horn^, nor does the poet ever make 
use of the ordinary word for an ouster, namely, oarpsov or 
G<TTpsiop. It is true that Athenaeus says tliat the and 
the oarpeov are the same ; but his assertion cannot be recon- 
ciled with other passages where 4he words occur. Thus 
Archestratus of Syracuse — no mean authority on everything 

* Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 53, and vol. v. p. 125. 
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that relates to fish — speaks of Abydos as the best place for 
oiTTpeia and Chalcedon for ri^Osay in the veiy same book ; and 
Arislotlo has given ns so precise a description of the Tr) 6 ea as 
to leave not a shadow of doubt that the tunicated molluscs or 
ascidia arc denoted by the tqrm. As the old Greeks- ate 
sea-urchins, Jim])ets, sea-aticniotics, balani, &c. we see no 
reason why ijiey should not hai^'e swallowed tunicated molluscs: 
a species ef tliis family is at present eaten in South America ; 
when boiled or roasted it is said to taste like lobster. Oysters 
were Jiighly a|»j»rcciated by the Sicilians, who Were noted for 
their love of good living. Those found in Abydos were held in 
groat estimation by all who knew how to appreciate the Siculm , 
dapvs, Aristidlc was well acquainted with oysters, but nowhere 
lets us hnoAv whether he was ever in the habit of tickling his 
philosophic throat with the dainty morsels. lie uses the term 
oarpsay soiTictimcs to denote concliiferons molluscs generally, at 
other times, oysters proper. In the concluding chapters of the 
Tim:vijs, in w'liieli Plato inculcates the Pythagorean doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls, after having disposed of the probable 
futur<j estate of those men who have lived effeminately — they 
were to be changed into w;omcn — an^ those who have passed 
their time frivolously, they were tcT be changed into birds, and 
those who had paid no attention io philosophy, they were 
t(» bo turned into beasts — assigns the state of fishes and oysters 
and other aquatic creatures to those people wdio wxre 
thoroughly^ ignorant and without thought. In the Phaedrus* 
he speaks of thg soul being fettered to th^Hbody like an oyster 
to its shell. 

Ilefercnccs to oysters as articles of food in Greek authors 
are »ai*c. With the exception of certain fragments from 
waiters Avhieh Atlieiiasus has preserved, very little is worthy 
of being recorded. ^ The Greeks have not said rnneh in praise 
‘ of oysters ; but they knew nothing of Britain beyond its 
^ name, and looked upon it very much in the same light as w e 
^ now regard the regions of the Esquimaux ; and as to the 

* little dabs of watery pulps found in the Mediterranean, what 

* arc they hut oysters in name ? ’t But the Bomans, it is 
clear, paid considerable attention to the cultivation of oysters, 
and consumed vast quantities of them ; and although there was 
some difference of opinioli as to their wholesomeness as food, 
on the whole Roman taste was decidedly in their favour. 
Pliny has given us some^'aluable information on the subject, 
from which it appears that the modem system of oyster-culture 


* Phaidr. xxr. c. 


t The Oyster, &c. 
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lihat has 'attracted so much attcnlion in the last few years both 
at home and abro'ad^ was pursued by the old Romans, even as 
early as the time of L. Crai^us,^ the orator. Ilis remarks 
are worth transcribing : — 

* The first person who formed* artificial o^^ster-beds (ostrearium 
vivaria) was Sergius Orata, who established them at Baiim. in the time . 
of L. Crassus, the orator, ju^t before the Marsic War (circ.n.c. 95). 
This was done by him, not for the gratification of glutteny, but of 
avarice, as he contrived to make a large income by this ezercise.of his 
ingenuity. He was the first, too, to invent. banging baths, 
buying villas and trimming them up, he would every now and then 
sell them again. He, too, was the first <o adjudge the pre-cibiiience 
'for delicacy of flavour to the oysters of Lake Lucrinus ; for every 
kind of aquatic animal is superior in one place to what it is in 
another. Thus, for instance, the best wolf-^sli of the Tiber is 
caught between the two bridges, and the turbot of Ravenna is the 
most esteemed, the murmna of Sicily, the elops of Rhodes; the 
same, too, as to the other kinds, not to go through all tiie items of 
the culinary catalogue. The British shores had not as yet sent 
their supplies, at the time when Grata thus ennobled the Lucrinc 
oysters ; at a later period, however, it was thought worth while to 
fetch oysters all the ‘way from Bruiidisium at the very extremity of 
Italy ; and in order that there might hxist no rivalry between the 
two flavours a plan has bet'ii more recently hit upon of feiding the 
oysters of Brundisium in Lake Lucrinus, famished as they must 
naturally be after so long a journey.** * 

Wa have here an early notice of people gathering oysters from 
one locality and transporting them to other feeding grounds. 
Sergius Grata’s namb must descend to posterhy in connexion 
with a very important and lucrative trade. He was a suc- 
cessful cultivator of oysters, and could always supply them to 
the Roman epicure from his own j)ark8. Let the storms blow 
as they list and the waves of the sea beat against the coast, 
Sergius Grata can always provide the ‘oyster-eater with the 
dainties he loves so much.t But altliough in Grata’s days no 

•-Nat. Hist^'vol. vi. p. 469, ed. Bohn. 

t * Ne guhim Neptuni arbitrio snbjectam haberet, pcculiaria sibi 
maria excogitavit, aastuariis intercipiendo fluctus, pMciurnque di- 
versos greges separatis molibus includendo, ut nulla tam saeva 
tempestas inciderct, qua non Ch*atsc mensm varietatc fcrculorum 
ahnfkdarent. iE^ificiis etiom spatiosi? et ^xcclsis deserta ad id 
tsnipaB ora Lucrini lacns pressit, quo reccntiorci usu conchyliorum 
frueretur. Ubi dum se publicse aqum cupidiiis irqmorgit, cum Con- 
sidio publicano judicium nactus est. In (fbo L. Crussus, adversus ilium 
eausam agens, errarc suum Considinm, dixit, guod putaret Oratamy 
remotum. a lacUy cariturum osireis; namque ea, si inde pctcre non 
licuisset, in tegulis reperturum* (Valerius Maximus, ix. 1. § 1.) 
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legislative enactments were in force forbidding the removal or 
sale of the molluscs, yet it a])pears the courser of oyster-rearing 
did not always run smootli, for a certain Considius thought that 
Grata was encroaching too much upon public property in the 
buildings he had,, erected upon» the Lucrino Lake, and- the 
great oyster-eultivator had to go to law in the matter. What 
were the pairticular points touched ujx>u by the plaintitF, and 
what the tlcfence on the other side, history does not inform 
us ; but L. Crassus, the celebrated special pleader, whose 
oratoncal powers might possibly have l)een aided by a pre- 
liminary enjo 3 niient of a score of Lucriue natives, was the 
defendant’s counsel. All we know is, that he assured his ex- , 
ccllent friend Considius tliat he had made a great mistake if 
he supposed Orata’s*reinoval from the hike would prevent him 
rearing oysters, for if not allow'ed to cultivate them there, he 
would gro\V them upon the roof of his house. 

AI. Coste informs us that two antique vases have been dis- 
covered in Italy, upon which vivaria ai*e depicted : — 

‘These monuments,* he says, ‘consist of two glass funereal vases. 
Their form is that of an antique bottle, wide in the body and long 
in the neck. Their exterior surface covered with perspective 
designs in which, in spite of the clum^iy drawing, we can recognise 
vivaria contiguous to certain edifices and coininunicating with the 
sea by arcades. were it possible to have any doubts as to 

their situation and topographical position, tiiosc would bo dissipated 
by the accompanying inscription. We read on the base of one of 
them .... STAGNVM PAL ATI VM (a name formerly borne by 
tlic villa possestu^l by Net'O on the shores of the Liicrine), and lower 
down OSTltEAIilA. The other vase, wiiicli had been preserved 
in the Dorgiano Museum at Home, and now in the Propaganda, of 
which M. G. 15. do* Rossi has given an excellent description, bears the 
following inscription wriiton above the objects figured, STAGNVM 
NERONIS, OSTREARIA STAGNVM, S YLVA, BAIA, which 
plainly shows that the prospect represented Inis been drawn from 
buildings and places on the famous shore of Baia and Pozzuoli.* * 

M. Coste has given an engraving of these vases in his valuable 
work. But although to Sergius Grata is evidently due the 
merit of having first established oyster-parks amongst the Ro- 
mans, it appears from the fnigmcnts of Agatliarcidcs (circ. 
B.C. 140) preserved by Photiusf that the ASthiopians were 
not altogether ignorant of the art, for the Greek historian of 
Cnidus speaks of ^ the people wandering along the shores of 
* the Arabian Gulf in search of shcll-iish which ore found 

* Voyage d’Exploration, p. 98. 

f Photii Bibliotheca, c. xiii. p. 1345, ed. Hocschellius, 1653. 
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* there of a size so vast as to be thought incredible by all who 

* had not seen tliem. These they collect, and while ns yet 

* there is a plentiful supply of fish, put in stfews", where they 
‘ fatten them on newly gathered "sea-weed and the heads of 

* minute fish, so as to be ready for food in.. times of scarcity.’ 

What the giant molluscs are does not appear ; but the passage 
is interesting as showing the early practice of fattening shell- 
fish in vivaria. • 

Pliny lias written much about oysters, and ihe infe/rmation 
he gives is cuVious. He says that for a long time past the palm 
has been awarded to them at our tables as ’a most exquisite 
• dish. Wc arc told they love fresh water and spots where nu- 
merous rivers discharge themselves into the sea, liciiec it is that 
the pelayia (or deep-sea 03'sters) are of silfch small size and so 
few in number : — 

• 

‘Still, however, we do find them breeding among rocks iind in 
places far remote from the contact of fresh water, as in f lie neigh- 
bourhood of Grynium and of Myrinn, for example. Generally 
speaking, they increase in size with the increase of the moon ; but 
it is at the beginning of summer more, particularly and when the 
rays of the sun penetrate the shallow^ water Unit they arc swollen 
with an abundance of milk; .• . . Oysters arc of various colours ; in 
Spain they are red, in Illvricum of a tawny hue, a«»d at Circcii 
black, both in meat and shell. But in every country those oysters 
are the most highly esteemed that arc compact without being slimy 
from their secretions and are remarkable more for their thickm^ss 
than their breadth. They should never be taken in either muddy 
or sandy spots, but fnim a firm hard botthm ; the meat should be 
short ill fibre and not fieshy, nor overloaded with fringe (“ beard ”), 
and should lie wholly in the cavity of the shell. Poi sons of experi- 
ence in these matters add another characteristic ; a fine purple 
thread should run round the beard, this being looked upon as a sign 
of superior quality. These they call by the yame of “ calliblephara,” 
or oysters with beautiful eyebrows. Oysters are all the better for 
travelling and being removed to new waters. Thus the oysters of 
Brnndisium, it is thought, when fed in the waters of Averiius, both 
retain their own native juices and acquire the fiavour of those of 
Lake Lucrinus.’ (Nat, Hut. lib. xxxii. cap. 21.) 

« 

Pliny next quotes Mucianus — who appears to have been a 
sort of Frank Buckland in his fiay as an authority on oysters — 
on the qae-stion of the best kinds: — • • . 

‘ Those of Cyzicus arc larger than those of Lake Lucrinus, fresher 
than those of the British coasts, «weetexk.than those of Medulse, with 
more fiavour thyn those of Ephesus, more plump than those of Lucas, 
less slimy than those of Coryphas, more delicate than those of Istria, 
and whiter than those of Circeii.’ 
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Hut the Koinan naturalist did not agree with Muciaiius, 
though so high an authority : — 

‘ Notwithstanding this opinion,* he says, ‘ it is quite certain tliat 
no oysters can compare with those of Circeii in point of sweetness 
and delicacy of flavqur.* • 

llritish oysters were first brought to the notice of Homan 
gourmets in the time of Agi^ppa (a.d. 78). Having intro- 
duced amoflg the inhabitants of thcs(« islands tlic civilisation of 
Rome, Agrippii afterwards imjiortcd to Rome tjie oysters of 
Rritfiift. The far-famed Rutupians were taken from the shores 
of Kent in the neighbourhood of Richborough, and appear 
to have been thoroughly appreciated. Juvenal, satirising the. 
gastronomic excesses so j)rcvalent in his time, alludes to our 
* natives’ in these lilies ; — 

•And in our days none understood so well 
Tlie sciciico of good eating ; he could tell, 

At the first relish, if his oysters fed 
Oil the Rutupian or the Lucrine bed; 

And from a crab or lobster’s colour name 
The country, nay the district, ^heuicc it came.* 

. , (Sat. iv. 139.) 

The ancients, like ourselves, were in the habit of taking a 
few oysters as a prelude to the diiincf. 

'Dromcas the para.site,* says Athenmus,*^ *when some one oucc 
nsked him whether the banquets in the city or at Chalcis were the 
best, said that the prelude (wpooifAiov) to the banquets at Chalcis was 
superior to the whole ent«rtainineiit at the city — calling the multi- 
tude of oysters served up the prelude to the baiiquot.* 

When L. Cornelius Lcntnlus (eirc. B.c. ^0) was installed as 
Flamcn of Mars by L. J. Caesar the augur, he gave a most 
sumptuous repast to a number of guests in his house which 
had been gorgeously dticorated for the occasion. Macrobins, 
the grammarian, has given us the * bill of fare,’ which so far as 
^ve are able to translate the passage, 'was as follow^s : — Before 
dinner : sca-iirchins, raw oysters od libitum, pelorldes, spon- 
dyli, the fish tiirdus, asjiaragus. Next course; fat fowls, oyster 
jiattics, pcloi-rdcs,. black and white halani. Next course: spon- 
dyli, glycomarides, sca-anemonesf beccaficos, &c. &c. 

Oysters were no doubt ip ancient times, as now, often eaten 
at supper. Juvenal Speaks of the * Venus Ebria ’ supping on 
large oysters and strong Falcimian wine : 

* Who at deep mulnight on fat oysters sups 
And froths with unguents her Falernian cups.’ ( Sat. iv. 300.) 

* Deipnosoph. iv, 8. 
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Of all ancient dcvourers of oystere Vitellius — ^ the beastly 
‘ Vitelliiis ’ as Gibbon calls him — appears to have been the 
greatest. That Emperor is said^to have eaten o'ysters nearly 
all day long, and to have swallowed as many as a thousand at 
a sitting; and though there •must be exaggeration here, yet 
when wc remember the disgusting habit privtised by the 
Homans, and notably b)’* Yitellius, of whoso. gornaandl<ing 
powers Snotoniiis Avrites, ‘ Facile omnibus suffioiens, 

^ tandi consiictudine/ it is easy to understand how’^ vast num- 
bers might have been^ consumed by one oyster-eater# The 
‘ dull unrelenting Tiberius,’ ‘ the furious Caligula,’ the j)ro- 
• fligate and cruel Nero, Averc all probably consumers of oysters 
•to a largo amount. Tiberius, or, as he was soinetiincs jocularly 
called ^ Biberius,’ from his drinking propensities, actually pnj- 
sented a person of the name of AsclHus Sahinus with 200 ses- 
terces for a dialogue in Avhich he represents a contest betwciMi 
mushrooms, beccaiicos, oysters, and thrushes, as to w'hich has 
the best claim to superiority. 

‘ When the Emperor^ Trajan Avas in Parthia,’ as we are told by 
Albenseus, ^ at a distance of many days’ journey from the sea, Apicius 
sent him fresh oysters, Avbich he had kept so by a clever contrivance 
of his own ; real oysters, not* like the sham anchovies Avhich the cook 
of Nicomedes, King of‘ the Bithyiiians, made in imitation of the real 
fish, and set before the King, when be expressed a wish for anchovies, 
he, too, at the time being a long way from the sea.’ 

But the oyster had its detractoi’s amongst the ancients, as 
well as amongst oflfsclves. Seneca—* a very#diffcreiit style of 
philosopher from the author of the ^ Xoctes Ambrosianse ’ — 
thus launches forth against many good things, and the inud- 
fattened mollusc amongst the number: — ‘ Dii boni, quantum 
^ hoininum unus A'cnter exercet I Quid ? tu illos bolctos, vo- 
* luptfirium A'enenum, nihil occult! operis judicas facere, otiam- 
^ si pnesentanei non furant? Quid? tu illam mstivam uivem 
^ non putas callum jecinoribus obduccre ? (Juid ? ilia ostrea, 

^ inertissiinam camera, coeno saginatam, nihil existimas limosas 
‘ gravitatis inferre?’* In another letter he says that, after 
having listened to Attilus declaiming against, vices and follies, 
he for CA er renounced oyster^ and mushrooms, for such things 
cannot properly be called food, and are mere proA'oeatives of 
the appetite, causing those who arc* already full to cat more, a 
thing no doubt very pleasant to gluttons, who like to - stuff' 
themselves with such food as- very neadily slips down and very 
readily returas.f 

* Epist. 95. 


t Epist« 108. 
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Tlic ancients ate oysters raw and (jooked in various* ways, 
some preferring the raw dainties, others some made dish. 
Again, iis to tlieir medicinal j)rt>perties, there was much difie- 
rcuce of opinion. Mnesitheus, in his treatise on c^oincstiblcs, 
says oysters, cockles^ and musscli^ and similar things, arc not 
very digestible, because of a sort of saline moisture which has 
a peculiar effect on tlie bowels.* lloasted oysters, he says, if 
cleverly doiu^, su*e very free from any sort ot‘ inconvenience, 
for all the evil ])ropertics arc destroyed by the lire. 

A peculiar kind of bread was eaten mth oyslefs, called by 
Pliny pants ostrearius, but in what its peculiarity consisted we 
are nowhere told. Apicius gives the following receipts for 
cooking oysters : (1.) ‘ Pepper, lovage,* the yolk of an egg, 
‘ vinegar, liquor front oysters, oil and wine ; you may add 
‘ honey if yon like.'t (2.) ^Oysters seasoned with cummin, 
‘ j)ej)por, loVage, parsley, dry mint, malobatlinim leaves, 
‘ cummin in greater proportion, honey, vinegar, and oyster 
‘ liquor.’ 

0]q)ian has given an account of the mode in which, as he 
supposed, the tcdp/cipos, a kind of crab, gains admittance to the 
inside of an oyster. The lislierman 

Mvill observe the kupKivoc as it lies upon the sea-moss beach, and 
will praise and admire its cunning devices; for rhe Deity has pro- 
vided it with wisdom to feed on oysters, as food ut once pleasant 
and easily secured. For when the oyster uniocks the fastenings of 
its valves, to itck the ooze and to take in water, as it lies upon the 
shingly bottom, ih<^ Kafmvos at the edge of the takes up a small 
pchble, .and carries it in his sharp claws. lie ihcii stealthily ap- 
proaches^thc oyster, and places the stone inside it; and sitting down 
beside him, revels in a dainty food; but the oyster lias not strength 
to shut his double door, though ever so anxious to do so; ao it is 
kept open till the oyster dies, and the crab is satiated.’ ^ 

Star^fishes, especially the common five-fingers, are notorious 
enemies to oysters and consume vast quantities. To this 
subject we must return by and by. The fact was well known 
to the ancients, though the mode by which the echinoderm is 
able to get ah the inside of the mollusc was not understood 
by the worthies of classic times. , 

* Lovage {ligusticum) Is on umbelliferous plant of strong aromatic 
flavour; it is t\\Q Ligusticum levisticum of Linmeus. A species, 
the Ligusticum Scoticum, is fomnd in Scotland, Ireland, and the north 
of England. 

f Do Opsoniis, ix. cap. vi. In Ostreis. 

i Halieut. ii. 167. 
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. ‘ The prickly star creeps on with like deceit, 

To force the oyster from his close retreat. 

When gaping lids their widen'd void display 
The watchful star thrusts in a pointed ray, 

Of all his treasure sports the rifled case, 

And empty shells the sandy hillocks grace.’ * 

Various ancient authors wg*e of opinion that the moon had 
peculiar influence over oysters and other sh'elUflsh. Thus 
Lucilius, in one of his fragments^ says : — 

* Luna alit ostrea, et implet echinos, maribu* iibras 
Et peeui addit.' 

Similarly Manilius: — 

‘ Si submersa fretis coneharum et^carcere clausa. 

Ad lunse motum variant animalia corpus.’ 

Horace, too, was of the same opinion : — 

* Lubrica nascentes implent conchy lia lunse.’ f 

Nor did the idea prevail only with the poets ; Cicero accepted 
it as a well-ascertained fact. * Ostreis et conchyliis,’ he says, 

* omnibus contingit, ut cum luna pariter crescant pariterque 

* decrescant*’ J ^ • 

The following story is told by Aulus Gellius : — 

* The poet Aiinianus on his Falerian estate w'ps wont to spend the 
time of vintage in a jovial and agreeable way, and he liad invited 
me and several other friends to pass those days wills him. When 
we were at supper there, a largo quantity of oyster*? was brought 
from Rome; but w6en they were set bcfdre us, they proved, though 
many, yet oil poor and thin. The moon (remarked Annianus) is 
now in truth waning, and on that account the oyster, like other 
things, is lean and void of juice. We asked what otlicr things waste 
when the moon is old? Do you remember, said he, what Lucilius 
says : — “ Those very thiiigs which grow;with tlie moon’s increase 
pine away as it wanes; the eyes of cats become fuller or smaller ac- 
cording to the changes of the moon. . But that is still more surpris- 
ing which I have read in Plutarch, that the onion becomes green 
and flourishing as the moon wastes away, and dries up again as the 
moon increases; and this is the cause, say the Egyptian priests, why 
the Pelusians do not cat the onion ; because it alonc*of all potherbs 
has its turns of diminishing aq|d increasing contrary to those of the 
moon.’ 

It is curious to observe that this fblly about the moon’s 

* Halieut. it. 180-185. Ed. Schneider. Jones’ Translat. p. 75. 
Al^lian (Nat. Hist. ix. 22) has given precisely the same story. 

t Stii, II. 4. See also Pliny, N.H. ii. cap. 41. 
j Dc Div. ii. 14. 
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influence on oysters continued to form a part of the popular 
creed even so late as 1666 ; for in the ^ |^liildsophical Trans- 
^ actions’ of that year travellers to India are solicited to inquire 
^ whether the shell-fishes that are in these parts plump and in 

* season at the full, moon, and lean and out of season at the 

* new, are found to have contrary constitutions in the East 

* Indies: ’.to which the answer was returned, ^ 1 find it so here, 

‘ by experience at Batavia in oysters and crabs.’ 

The Romans, like ourselves, were in the habit of sending 
presents of oysters to their friends, w^ho it is probable returned 
the compliment in* the shape of a boar’s heiul, fat ducks, or 
some other welcome jiroduec of the farm. Ausoniys wrote a 
very amusing letter to his friend Tlieon, w'ho had sent him • 
only thirty oysters as^ present: — 

Accepi, dilectc Theon, numerabile munus. 

Ycrum quot fucrint, subjecta monosticha signant.* 

The oysters were fine, but so few, so very easily counted — 
they were just three times his ten fingers, or Gorgon’s heads 
if you multiply them by ten, or 

‘ Twice fifteen and nothing more, 

Bakers^ dozens two, tfnS four, 

Twenty-two plus eight, and then 
Two full scores, deducting ten.* 

Martial ridicules Papiliis for dining so niggardly himself, and 
yet making expensive presents to friends tor the sake of osten- 
tation. Oysters jirc enumerated amongst tifc dainties : — 

* For thyself if the tail of a pilchard thou broil, 

Apd on festivals swill a bean soup without oil ; 

Teat, boar, hare, shampinions and oysters and mullet 
Thou bestow’st — my poor Pap has nor palate nor gullet.* 

• (Fp. vii. 78.) 

In another place he speaks of the dark beards of oysters, 

‘ Et ostreorum rapere lividos cirros,’ (Fp. vii. 20.) 

as one of the dishes which the gluttonous Sanctra was fond of 
pilfering off the table. 

Oyster-shells were used by thc^neient Romans in medicine 
and as a cement ; cuttle-fish bones and oyster-shells finely re- 
duced to powder to -dureVounds and ulcers, eruptions on 
infants’ skins, chilblains, and as tooth-powder. Palladius* re- 
commends a cement made of figs, pitch, and povrdered oyster- 
shells for repairing baths. 


De Re Rust. i. 41. 
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‘ In all countries,’ sajs Mr. Bertram, ‘ there are records of tho ex- 
cessive fondness of jrreat men for oysters. Cervantes was an oyster- 
lover, and he satiri-Ad the oyster-dealers of SpaiA. Louis XL, 
careful lest, scliulnrsiiip should bechmc deficient in France, feasted 
the learned doctors of the Sorbonne once a year on oysters ; and 
another Louis invested his cdok with an ctfder of nubility as a 
reward for his oyster cookery. Napoleon also was an oyster- 
lover; so was Rousseau; and Tufgot used to cat a hundred or two 
just to whet his appetite for breakfast. Invitations a dish of 
oysters were common in the literary and artistic circles of Paris 
at the lattei* end of last century. The Encyclopedists were parti- 
cularly fond of oysters, llelvetius, Diderot; the Abbe Haynal, 
Voltaire, and others were confirmed oyster-meu. Before the Re- 
. volution, the violent politicians were in the habit of constantly 
frequenting the Parisian oyster-shops; anj Dantoii, Robespierre, 
and others were fond of the oyster in their days of innocence. The 
great Napoleon, on the eve of his battles, used to of thu 

bivalve; and Cambaceres was famous for his shell-fish banquets. 
Even at this day the consumption of oysters in Paris is enormous. 
According to recent statistics, the quantity eaten there is one million 
a day ! Among our English celebrities, Alexander Pope was an 
oyster-eater of ttistc. and so was Dean Swift, who was fond of lobsters 
as well. Thomsofi, of The. Seasons,” who knew all goood things, 
knew how good a thing tia oyster was. The leame<l Dr. Richard 
Bentley could never pass jn oyster-shop without )ia\ ing a few ; and 
there ha\e been hundreds of subsequent Englishmen wlio, without 
coming up to Bentley in other respects, have resembled liini in tlii>. 
The Scottish philosophers, too, of the la.st century — Hume, Dugald 
Stewart, Cullen, &c. — used frequently to indulge in the “ whiskered 
pandores” of thei^^ay and gencratioir. ‘H>y*ttT-ploys,” as they 
were called, were frequently held in the quaint and dingy taverns of 
the old town of Edinburgh. These Edinburgh oy-stcr iavenis of 
the old time tvere usually situated under ground, in the cellar-fioor; 
and even in the course of the long wdnter evenings the carriage of 
tho quality folks would be found rattling up and setting down 
fashionable ladies, to partake of oysters and porter, plenteously but 
rudely served. What oysters have been to the intellect of Edin- 
burgh in later times, who needs to be told that has lieard of Chris- 
topher North and read the ‘^Noctes Ambrosianas.” * (Harcest of the 
Sea, p. 244.) 

It may not, at first sight, seem probable .that there can he 
anything of particular intcfcst in an oyster considered zoo- 
logically. The apparently senseless acephalous creature, 
which shrinks not at the rude tou^ oP the oyster-knife, when 
once tlie valves liave been fairly opened scarce looks like a 
living animal, ilc^ce it* was Ae opinion of Galen that 
oysters were a sort of hybrid production between animals and 
plants. But the oyster, though without a head and brains, 
^has a moutli, stomach, and intestinal tract. If an oyster be 
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carefully opened without injuring Kia structure, and examined 
in a shallow trough of water, the mouth may be seen readily 
enough : it Is situated near the hinge, and is concealed by 
the folds of tlic mantle and the two pairs of labial laminated 
tentacles. The mouth is a simple transverse orifice without 
teeth or any triturating organ, and leads almost directly into 
the stomjich, the sides of w-hiqh are perforated by the laige 
hepatic dn^ts coining from tJie liver, in the centre of which 
the stomach is imbedded. The liver, which is of a green 
c<»lourT-on whicli account it is readily distinguished from 
the other viscera'*- consists of a number of small follicles ; 
the biliary secretions are poured into the stomach through 
the openings alreaily alluded to; the intestine after forming, 
certain circuinvoliitians round the other viscera, terminates 
in an opening on the other side of the shell from that on 
Avhich the ^nonth is situated. The hard muscular mass of 
while suhslaiico which the knife has severed is the adductor 
muscle, l)y means wliich the animal is enabled to open and 
shut tin; vahes: in front of this substance careful dissection 
wdll reveal a doulile membranous organ, scmi-triangular in 
form, and partly chocolate partly light yc^ilow colour, and 
about the size of two small peas. • This is the oyster’s heart, 
which may be seen to pulsate slowly and somewhat iiTCgularly. 
This double organ consists of an auricle and a ventricle, the 
contractions of which latter organ send the blood through the 
entire system. After being oxygenated in the brancliial 
vessels, it rcturn|5 again, into the anritrlc, fhciicc into tlie ven- 
tricle to be again propelled through the system. This 
hraiicliial a])paratus consists of two pairs of membranous 
)>]ates, beautifully striated and floating within the cavity of 
tlic shell when , in its native water : if a small portion be 
placed on a slip of gh^ss with a little salt water and viewed 
under the microscope (with magnifying power of about 300), 
a beautiful spectacle will he seen ; the thousands of tiny cilia 
lash the water incessantly, thus causing fresh currents of 
water to aerate the blood which flows through the branchial 
vessels. This is the portion of the oyster commonly called the 
^ beard ’or the ^ gills.’ It has long been a matter of dispute 
as to whether oysters were monSecious or dioecious ; w'hether, 
that is. the animal is, of scparat(' sexes. We believe that some 
naturalists still assert that tluTc arc male and female indi- 
viduals. But the hennaBhrodit^ nature of the oyster is as 
clear as t)088ible. At the proper season of the year — we speak 
from our own experience — tlie ova and milt may be readily 
seen in the same mdividual. 
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The ,einbryological history of oysters has been carefully 
observed by M# Coste, who gives the following interesting 
particulars ; — 

‘ At the proper season, which is ordinarily from June till the end 
of Septemlir, oysters spawn, bi^t, unlike many iimriiie animals, they 
do not abandon their eggs. Tliey incubate them within the folds of 
the mantle, between the branchial lamina, where thej' remain im- 
mersed in a mucous matter necessary to their evolution/ and within 
which the enibr 3 'onic development is accomplished. Thus united, 
the mass formed b}” these eggs resembles thick cream in colour and 
consistency; Bence those o^'sters whose mantle contains spawn arc 
called “ milky oysters.'* But the whitish tint so churactoristic of 
the recently-laid eggs takes gradually, as the evolution proceeds, a 
/thade of light yellow, then a darker yellow, and ends by degenerating 
into brownish-grej% or into a decided violet-grey. The whole mass 
having at the .same lime lost its fluidity, in consequence, probably, 
of the gradual absorption of the mucous substance 'surrounditig 
the eggs, has the aspect of compact matter. This slate shows that 
the development is drawing near its completion, and that tlie espul- 
sion of the embryos and their independent existence is near at luind, 
for already they an: able to live without the protection afforded by 
the maternal organs. In fact, very soon the mother rejects the 
young hatched in tlie mantle. Fortji they issue, provided with a 
transitory swimming apparat\4S, which enables them seatter them- 
selves far and widcs and to go in search of some solid body to wjtich 
they may attach themselves. Thi.*! apparatus, .discovered hy Dr. 
Davainc, and described in the remarkable work undertaken and 
jxceuted by him, under the auspices of M. Raver, rny fellow-rnembcr 
ill the Acaddmie dcs Sciences, is formed by a kind of ciliated pad. 
provided with powcrifil muscles, by the afd of whibh the animal can 
at will protrude it from its valves and again retract ir. When the 
young oyster has managed to fix itself, this pad, henceforth useless, 
falls off, or, what is more usual, grows smaller on the spot and dis- 
appears by degrees. The number of young ones tlius (‘xpellcd at 
each emission from tlio mantle of one singie mother cannot be less 
than from one to two millions ; so at the time when all the adult 
individuals composing an oyster-bank give birth to their offspring, 
this living dust issues forth like a thick cloud, vrUich, dispersing fur 
from.tbe spot whence it emanated, and scattered by the movements 
of the water, leaves upon the cultch {souche) only an imperceptible 
part of the produce; all the rest disperses, and if these animalcules, 
wandering here and there by myriads at the mercy of the waves, do 
not meet with something solid on which to fix themselves, their 
death is certain; for those which liat^ not . become a prey to the 
inferior animals which feed on infusoria, end by falling into a 
medium unsuitable to their ulterior developTmmf, and often by being 
swallowed np by the mud.* ( Voyage ^Exploration^ p. 93.) 

, We have given a short account of the digestive^ the circu- 
lating, and Ac reproductive organs of an oyster ; it only re- 
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mains for us to say a few words on its nervous system, which 
consists of anterior and posterior ganglions united by exceed- 
ingly fine nervous filaments. The anterior ganglions in the 
oyster^ as in the Monomyanan Conchifera generally, are situ- 
ated near the inoujli sind are very small : — 

scnd*a principal filament to each of the palps ; and a cord 
procecds*from*thcm to the antcribr part of the mantle which covers 
the mouth f another runs from the ganglion of one side to that of the 
oth(.'r, passing above the oesophagus ; and from the posterior angle 
several braiiehes arc detached to the liver, the stofbiach, and tin* 
branohiie. Among these there is one, and sometimes two, which 
resting on the internal aspect of the central muscles, bend obliquely 
over its surface, and tinally unite occasionally to form a small pos; 
terior ganglion. Thig ganglion sends branches to the heart, to the 
ovary, and to tlic p(tsterior part^ of the mantle. The parallel cords 
travei’M* tin; thin part of the mantle, sometimes radiating in a slight 
degree, and divide into numerous branches within its thick margin 
and the tentacular ciliary proces^es which fringe it.’ 

Such is the org.'iuisation of an animal wx* do not hesitate t<» 
put alive into our iiioiitlis and sw’allaw whole or masticate 
accx)rding to our individual tastes ! 

Po.^sessed of a nervous sj'stcm ofgffcat simplicity, we cannot 
cxp(*c.t an oyster to be a highly giflfid animal ; its sensibilities 
are obscure and [is instincts limited ; nevertheless, as has been 
vrell observed — 

‘ The enjoyments even of the oyster arc not so few and unvai'ied 
as on a first glaive avo luight deem they we^’S* Among the num- 
berless ha]>p3' creatures which crowd our world, the^shell-iish, and 
the still nn'i’c helpless ascidiac, play, "it is true, no obtrusive part, yet 
neither do they mar the scene by their deprivations. The perform- 
ance of every function witli Avhich their Creator lias endowed them, 
brings with it as much pleasure and happiness as their organisation 
admits of ; in the gcntlcf agitation of the water which floats around 
them, in its varied tcraperalure, in thowrork of capturing their prey, 
in tlic imbibition and expulsion of the fluid nece8.sary to respiration, 
&c., they will find both business and amusement ; and in duo season 
love visits even these phlegmatic things, Avliose “ iey bosoms feel the 
secret firt\” ’ , 

According to Milne Edwai]^ oysters arc susceptible of 
being educated to a small extent 1 In the great oyster es- 
tablishments on the*coaVs dL Calvados this distinguished 
naturalist 

* learned that the mercUhnts te&ch these succulent molluscs to 
keep their shells closed when out of the water, by which means they 
retain the water in their shells, keep their gills moist, and arrive 
lively in Paris. The process is this ; No sooner is an oyster taken 
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from the sea than it closes its shells, and opens them only after a 
certain time — from fatigue,” it is said, but more probably because 
the shock it received, and which caused its muscles to* contract, has 
passed away. The men take advahtagc of this to exercise the 
oysters, and make them accustomed to be out of water, by removing 

* theni daily into the atmosphere, and leaving them tlieri' for longer 

and longer periods. This has the desired effect ; the* wt'll-educaied 
mollusc keeps his shell closed for* many consecutive 'hours, and as 
long as the shell is closed his gills are kept moist.* * * 

As the oyster, as wc have seen, is j^ossessed of mouth, 
stomach, and intestine, it is reasonable to eoncludef that these 
organs are for the purpose of taking and assimilating food ; 

* this consists of numerous fonns of marine infusorial animal- 
cules, the spares of sea-weedj desmidiee, diatomaoem, &c. That 
such is the food of the oyster may be reatlily seen by taking a 
small portion of the contents of the stomach of an oj’ster fresh 
from its bed and examining it under the micros(iOpe. 

‘ Some people have asserted,* as Mr. Bertram writes, * that the 
oyster can reproduce its kind in twenty weeks, and that in ten 
months it is full grown. • lioth of iheset assertions arc pure nonsense. 
At the age of three montlis nn«oyster is not much bigger than a pea; 
and the age at which reprottu^don begins has never Ix^en accurately 
ascertained, but it is thought ^ibout thr(M3 years.* (Hanyest of theSea, 
p. 338.) 

Mr. Bertram considers a pin’s liead may represent the size 
of an oyster a fortnight old ; a pea one three months old ; a 
threepenny piece, a*^xpenco, and a ^lnall fiorip may represent 
. the oyster of^the age of five, eight, and twelve montli.*^ respec- 
tively. ‘ Oysters are usually four years old befciro they are 
^ sent to the London market. At the age of five years the 

* oyster is, 1 tiiiiik, in its prime; and some of our most intel- 
' ligent fisliermen tliink its average dusation of life to be ten 
‘ years.’ 

* If we cannot answer the Fool’s question in Lear,’ writes the 
author of an amusing little book on the oyster, ‘ and “ tell how an 
oyster makes his shell,” wc can ncvcTtlieless tell by his shell wliat is 
his age. A London oyster-roan, says a Correspondent of No. 623 
of the “ Family Herald,** can tcU the ages of liis slicll to a nicety. 
The age of an oyster is not to no found out by looking into its 
mouth. It bears its years upon its back., ^ Lverybody who has 
handled an oyster-shell must have'obsorvcd that it stH^med as if com- 
posed of successive layers or plates overlapping each other. They 
are technically termed shoots, *and eatlh of them marks a year's 
growth, so that by counting them we can determine at a glfmeo the 

* Lewes’ Sca-Sido Studies, ]>. 339. 
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year when the creature came into the world. Up to the time of Its 
maturity, the bhoots arc regular and successive; hut after that time 
they become* irregular, and are jnlod one over the other, so that the 
shell becomes more and rooro*thickened and bulky. Judging from 
the groat thickneKS to which some oyster-shells have attained, this 
mollusc is capable, if left to its nathral changes unmolested, of attain- 
ing a great a^c. Indeed, fossil oysters have boon seen, of which 
each shell was nine inches thick,* whence they may be concluded to 
have bceu^noro than a hundred years old.’ 

The enormous quantity of young that a single oyster will 
give birth to, might, perhaps, lead us to infer something like a 
corresjKuiding number of growing and mature individuals, 
liut unfortunately fiir oyster-lovers the succulent mollusc h^s* 
numerous enemies ;« and the conditions climatol or otlicrwise 
necessary for securing a good ^ spat ’ are exceptional in ostreo- 
cultutH3. • 

Let us now consider some of the enemies to whose attacks 
oysters are liable. These may be divided into animate and in- 
animate. Ill the first division are to be enumerated several star- 
fishes and echini, whelks, worms, and lu)ring sponges. Of these 
the star-fish, * five-fingers,' or ^ devil fish,’ is the most serious 
•foe. • • • 

*Thc vrch-cneniy of the poor, harmless, innocent oyster,’ says Mr. 
F. Auckland iu his valuable papers on ‘Oyster Enemies,’* ‘is the “five- 
finger,” in ordinary language the “star-fish?* This is the creature 
which W'O pick up so frequently on the sea-shore, and which then 
looks .so excessively btupjd and harmless Ihat^k is difficult to imagine 
that it is such a dire enemy to the oyster proprietor. Five-fingers 
have a power of locomotion, and they will come suddenly, from no 
one knows where, and, settling down upon the oyster-beds, devour 
them all, save the shells— just as :i flock of wood-pigeons wdll settle 
in a body on a field where their food exists, or the lady-hird will 
pitch in swarms on tiic hops, and eat up all the green insects 
\aphidcs), which tliey find upon the plants. I know at this moment 
(May o, 1866), where an oyster-bed is situated on the north side of 
the Thames, and wheu the hai>py owner goes to look at his property, 
he will find nothing but tons of five-fingers and “ clocks ” or empty 
oyster-shells^ but no oysters for the market.’ 

It has long been a questi<in amongst naturalists how' so 
comparatively powerless^a creature as a star-fish can destroy 
an oyster which he cfertainly cannot swallow. Small Crustacea 
and molluscs the star-fish can have no difficulty in devouring 
whole; but how^ docs a •«star-fidli get at the dainty morsel so 
firmly locked in ^ the ostreau larder? We have seen that 

* In Laud and Water Journal, vol. i. 
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Oppian and ^lian imagined the creature had only to watch for 
the oyster to gape, and then he had simply to ]>iit ‘ his finger 
‘ into the pie.’ It is strange that jt did not strike these two 
classical worthies that the intruding finger of the star- fish must 
have- been squeezed off by tha pressure of .the oyster- valves, 

’ for the readiness with which these Echinoderms part with their 
limbs is notorious to the most superficial observer of .nature. 
There are more ways than one of eating an oyster; and 
though the star-fish cannot put the oyster into his stomach, 
that is no real^on why it should not put its stomach into the 
oyster, 

• ‘Its mode of proceeding is as follows : — Grasping its shell-clad 
pfey betAveen its rays, and firmly fixing it by means of its prchcnsilo 
suckers, it proceeds deliberately 'to turn its stdmach inside out, em- 
bracing in its ample folds the helpless bivalve, and perhaps at the 
same time instilling some torphying fluid; for the sliclls bf the poor 
victim seized soon open, and it then becomes an easy prov.’ {Aqua- 
rian Naturalist, p. 206.) 

But although the five-fingers can manage to devour ah oyster 
as big as himself, he prefers 1o attack oyster-beds covered with 
‘ spat,’ ^ brood,’ or half-ware ’ — tbqt is oysters from one to « 
three years of age — whose *sheUs arc not so hard, and Avhose 
flesh is more delicate and qdcasing to the Echinodcrmal sto- 
mach. Star-fish will also feed on mussels, which themselves 
destroy oysters by smothering them, and on whelk-tingles, 
dead crabs, barnacles, &c. ; ^ so that after all they may <lo 
‘ some good, as a cef^^in amount of vermin in a^game preserve 
‘ is anything but injurious to the w'clfare of the whole popula- 
‘ tion ; the vermin keep up the balance of nature by destroy- 

* ing and eating the .sick and weakly animals wliie,b might 
^ otherwise die a lingering death.’ The sun-star {Solaster 
papposa), sand-star ( Ophiura), and brittle-star ( Ophiocoma), so 
well kn(»wn to every dredger, appear to be guiltless of oyster 
destruction. The Echini, ‘ sea-eggs,’ ‘ sea-urchins,’ whose well- 
known empty cases are so common on every shore, arc sup- 
posed to be oyster-eaters. Mr. Wiseman thinks they are 
decidedly to be regarded as vermin ii> the oyster-park, and 
he gives the folloAA'ing evidenc|. In the month of May of a 
certain year, a sudden inroad of these sea-burrs was discovered 
in the Paglesham fishery, and by fhe month of August of 
tliat yeai’ they had eaten an enormous quantity of oyster 
spat the size of a split pea. . Mr. Bnckiand noticed several 
of these sea-burrs on the oyster-beds in Kilkerran Bay, near 
BaUynahuck, Galway, and naively remarks that * they were 

not there for nothing.’ The dredgers at the mouth of the 
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Thames do not like the Hca-lmrrs : ^ they are found adhering to 

* “ elite ” (that is a species of clay bored by 'the pholas shell), 

‘ " for,” sail! a dredgerman who took me out in his boat, “ them 
' varmint goes through eVen that stuff to see if there ain’t 
‘ anything fit to eat,” ’ Whet)ier the astute sagacity of crabs 
has degenerated or not since the days of ^lian and Oppian ' 
we will, not, undertake to say. These animals are certainly 
grotesque enough and most amusing in their habits : they have 
been sujqwsed to be oyster enemies by some persons, but Mr. 
Buckland is inclined to proclaim them innocent of the great 
offence. ^ 1 don't see,’ he says, ‘ how a crab has the power of 
^ killing a live oyster — his nature and office is that of a, 
^ scavenger. When, therefore, the oyster has been killed and 

‘ opened by whelk-4ingle or a five-finger, the crab will come, 

* like a vulture to a dead camel, to claim his share of the 

* prize.’ • 

All visitors to the sea-side who may have been bitten with 
the aquarium mania must be familiar with those white or brown 
spiral univalves which may be seen in immense numbers stick- 
ing to the rocks from which the tide has receded. These are 
the molluscs populaidy known as ‘dog whelks’ or ^whelk- 
‘ tingles.’ The animal is the Pnfpura lapillus of concholo- 
gists. 1 1 is extremely injurious to* oysters and destroys vast 
nimibers. lilr. Buckland says of them — 

‘ Thepc whelk-tingles seem to find in a short space of time where 
the oysters may be ^und in numbers ; for my friend, ^Ir. Browning, 
tells me that nyt very Jong ago some fis%fmen found a bed of 
oysters out in the mid-channel deep sea. These oysters w^ere, at the 
time when they wore found, not large enough to be dredged up and 
taken away to lay down on the private beds, so the dredgers deter- 
mined to leave them till they grew to tlic proper size. They had 
not, however, calculated upon the whclk-tingle, for these rascals, 
soon after the departure of the fishermen, found out the bed as well 
as the fishermen, and were there before them, killing every one of 
the oysters, leaving only the “clocks” or empty shells, and when the 
dredgermen came next year to take up the oysters, they found 
nothing but whclk-llngles and five-fingers, and no oysters. Uewards 
aro offered by tlie oyster proprietors for these whelk- tingles; they 
pay a shilling a bucket for them.’ * 

Mr. Buckland wisely recommends that the capsular nida- 
inonta of these molhiscs* — so abundant on rocks near low- 
water mark and so easily secured — should be gatliered and 

* The whelk-tingle gets at the meat of the oyster by boring the 
shell with his sharp tongue, which causes the mollusc to open its 
valves. 
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destroyed. Amonjjst birds, die Koyston rrow, tho carrion 
crow, and the sea-pic or oystcr-catcher, have the character of* 
destroying oysters. Mr. AViseman has seen a chrrion crow 
come at low tide, pick uj) an oyster from off* his layings, and 
fly^g up in the air, let it fal^ against the ground, anti then 
' descending get the meat out of the shell as bc^t he could. 
Mr. Buckland has seen the Iloyst;i>n crow do tiie same tiling with 
mussels. So, perhaps, after all, there may be son»othing in 
the old story of an eagle cracking a tortoise on the hald head 
of a certain Grecian di'amatist ! But the injury that birds 
do to the oyster-beds must be trifling and inappreciable. The 
^oyster-catcher, on Mr. Gould’s authority, is exonerated from 
*»U blame in the matter. 

Amongst the inanimate enemies of oysters, Mr. Buckland 
makes special mention of sand and frost; — 

^ Of all the inanimate objects which arc inimical to tlic' oyster 
there is nothing more fatal than sand. If v/e consider the idgiily 
sensitive and delicate structure of the oyster, it will bo easily scc‘ii 
how very obnoxious sand would be to his welfare. The worst of 
sand is, that it is very liable to sliift about in tlio sea, and groat 
sandstorms not unfrCiquently occur, just as they do iu the deserts of 
Arabia, destroying suddenlySvhole caraVans of camels and men. When 
1 was at the Isle of K6, Dr.^Kemraercr gave me a faiaous instance 
of a large number of oysters being destroyed by sand. This event 
happened at a place called Morique. . . . There weVe a great number 
of tiles laid down at this spot, and there were besides a Jarg(> number 
of oysters naturally adherent to the rocks. Just outside, however, 
there was a moving ^sandbank. The oyster-spat ,had taken well 
both on the tiles and on tlie stones, but during a storm the waves 
brought a quantity of sand, ruined tho whole bed, and killed every 
oyster. . . . Although sand in large quantities is very dangerous for 
oysters, yet a certain quantity is by no means prejudicial to their 
welfare. The admixture should amount to what my iriends at lie 
call “sable vaseux,” or mud sand. This “ sa&le vaseux” is very good 
for oysters, but it requires an experienced eye to know it when they 
see it.’ 

Sand destroys oysters either by smothering them en masse^ 
or by getting between the shells near the hingq where the 
oyster cannot get rid of it Frost, ice, and snow are destruc- 
tive to oysters, but Mr. BudDand is of opinion that in all 
ordinary frosts where the oysters arc epycred with three or 
four feet of water they are safe. 

Wd have seen that oysters in their natural beds produce 
myriads of minute young fiy, which for a certain time — 
how long is not positively known, but probably not more 
than forty-eight hours— swim freely about by means of their 
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•illaterl pads; that unless these fry meet with suitable places of 
attachment they jue dissipated by the waies*and become the 
prey of otlier* creatures. Consequently there must always be a 
considemble waste, unless art step in and assist nature by pro- 
viding for the safety of the fry. Let us hear M. Coste. on 
this point; — , 

‘ A grciat service would be rendered to this branch of industry by 
eiiiibling it avoid these great losses and to fix nearly all the crop. 
The method adopted at Lake Fusaro— were it possible to enlarge its 
application — would thus benefit it. The stakes and faggots with 
with which they sqjrround all the artificial banks have precisely this 
aim, viz., to detain this propagating dust hy presenting surfaces of 
attachment to which the young may fasten themselves, like a swarm 
of bees from a hive. To these bushes the embryo oyster fixes itself 
and grows at such aerate that at the end of two or. three years 
each of these litlh* bodies which compose the propagating dust be- 
comes catalfle. These facts, witnessed by the fishermen employed 
at Lake Fusaro, confirm what 1 have advanced. Stakes fixed anew 
round the artificial banks about thirty months before, have been 
taken out in my presence laden with oysters to which it was pos- 
sible — notwitbstiinding the numerous vari^itions in size — ^to assign 
three distinct ages. The largest, the proceeds of the first spawn 
which had fixed itself on these stakes, ^ure from six to nine centi- 
metres in diameter, and were the greater part fit for sale ; smaller 
ones, from lour to five centimetres in diameter, were only sixteen or 
eighteen months okl, the produce of a second season ; the smallest 
were .some about the size of a two-frauc piece, others that of a fifty- 
centimes piece ; others were the size of a large lentil, namely from 
six to eight ecutimetrea. ^In this third categosy, according to tho 
fishermen, the age of the first was about six* months ; that of the 
second, thrcf ; the last were only a month or forty days old. The 
growth of these will appear rather rapid if we consider that at the 
moment of their expulsion they were only the fifth of a millimetre 
ill diameter.’ ( Voyage d* ExploraHony p. 95.) 

Now, this seems a very simple mode of rearing oysters arti- 
ficially. Given the proper materials of attachment, and the 
brood would, we might conclude, affix itself thereto. Conse- 
quently oyster-parks were made, fascines were suspended or 
deposited in the water ; excellent laws were enacted by the 
oyster-farmers for the government of the Various colonics in 
different parts of the coasts of* France, as in the, Bay of St. 
Brieux and the Isle of ii^the Bay of Biscay, and great success 
was met with. We arc told that oyster-culture commenced at 
this latter place as recently as 1858, and that ^ there are 
'now (i865) upwards of* 4,000 ’parks and claires upon its 
' shores, and that the people may be seen as busy in their fish- 
' parks as the market-gardeners of Kent in their strawberry- 
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‘ beds that it is calculatocl, in spite of the bad s])attiii^ of the 
^ last three years, there is a stock of oysters in the beds on the 
‘ He de Re—accuroulated in only six years— of the value of 
* upwards of 100,000/.* 

The notion of swallowing ^ green oyster may, at the first 
thought, appear to be far from pleasing ; but one of the most 
lucrative branches of foreign oyster-farming consists .in a pro- 
cess whereby oysters are turned green, when they are very 
highly prized by the connoisseur, and find a ready sale. 

‘ The greeAing of oysters, many of which arc brought from the 
Isle de Re parks, is extensively carried on at* Maretincs, on tiic 
banks of the river Scudre, and this particular branch of oyster 
* industry, whicli extends for leagues along the river, and is also 
sanctioned by fi*ee grants from the State. ha%some features that arc 
quite distinct from those we have been considering, as the green 
oyster is of considerable more value than the common white oyster. 
The peculiar colour and taste of the green oyster are imparted to it 
by the vegetable substances which grow in the beds whore it is 
manipulated. This statement, however, is scarcely an answer to tlic 
question of “ why,’* or rather “ how,” do the oysters l)ccomc green ? 
Some people maintain that the oyster green is a disease of the liver- 
complaint kind, whilst tliere are others who attribute the green 
colour to a parasite that overgrows tlic mollusc. But the mode of 
culture adopted is in itself % sufficient answer to the question. The 
industry carried on at Mnrenues consists chiefly of tint fattening in 
Claires, and the oysters operated upon are at one period of their lives 
as white as those which are grown at any other place ; intleed it is 
only after having been steeped for a year or two in tin* muddy ponds 
of the river Seudre they attain tlich* niucli^priscd green hue. 
The enclosed ponds for the greening of these oysters require to bo 
water-tight, for they are not submerged by the sea except during 
very high tides. . . . The claires of Marennes furnish about fifty 
millions of green oysters per annum, and these are sold at very re- 
munerative prices, yielding an average revenue of something like 
two and a half millions of francs.’ {Harvest of the Sea, pp. 359, 
360.) 

It certainly is not easy to understand the exact cause which 
turns oysters green; for the greenness is generally, if not 
always, in the gills. If induct by the colouripg matter of 
their food, such as spores of algsc, desmidim, &e., how is it 
that the b^y of the animal i/not similarly aficcted ? At the 
same time it must be remembered* that not all green oysters 
are delicious ; on the contraryj oysters may as.suine a green 
tint from living in a locality wherc^ the water is impregnated 
with copper. There is a story that a British frigate some 
years ago was cast ashore on the coa.st of the island of Ht 
John^ one of the Virgin Islands, and that many people ate of 
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certain oysters which had attached themselves to her coppered 
bottom ; soon after eating of them tliey were seized -with cho- 
leric pains and severe illness, |hough no fatal cases occurred. 

Notwithstanding the reported success in oyster-culture that 
has rewarded the ingenuity and pcfsevcrance of our Continental 
neighbours, the oyster-eater is at tlic present time grievously 
lamenting, the . scarcity and consequent expensiveness of his 
favourite mollusc. Natives being at two shillings and six- 
pence a dozen, or even threepence each, is a sufficient proof 
that the difficulties of oyster-culture are far from* being sur- 
mounted. On the beds south of the Thames there was no spat 
this last season, on the Essex side there w^as very little. In fact 
we have to record, as far as our British tisheries are concerned, 
another failure. To AWiat is this^ailure to be attributed ? The 
parent oysters groAv ‘ white sick ’ and tlion ' black sick * in proper 
order; they Misperse their millions of young fry through the 
waters, and yet tliese have all perished. The cause is at pre- 
sent mysterious ; whatever it be, or to what extent these suc- 
cessive failures are due to cliinatal or other conditions, we still 
live in hope of being able to solve the riddle. . It seems pretty 
certain that calm and warm weather is qne essential element to 
ensure good spat, and it so happens tha*t this rarely^ occurs at the 
critical tin e. IVlr. Nicholls, foreman 6f the Whitstable Com- 
pany (the most imjiortant }»rivate oyster-fishery in the estuary 
of the Thames), said before the Commissioners (March 1865), 
that no good spat had boon observed in their grounds since the 
year 1858; that they did* not expect a good sj»atting season 
oftener than once in every six years. »So that, it would seem, 
these failures are attrihutable to causes over which man has 
not the slightest control. And as it is with the agriculturist, 
the result of whose labours (»ii the soil must depend upon the 
w'eather, so is it with the ostreoculturist ; he may be ever so 
active and clever in the management of his park ; but unless 
there is calm and warm weather at the spatting season, failure 
is the inevitable consequence. But altliough man has no con- 
trol over the elements, and cannot put the weather out of the 
reach of the young oysters, why can he not put the oysters 
out of the reach of the weather ? {This of course could only be 
done on a very small scale; but we would suggest that it might 
be attempted. Large -rtiservoirs, protected by a covering from 
high winds and cold weather, might be used for securing some 
portion of Hie spat ; a very i^w oysters would be sufficient to 
cover with their ydiing ones a good many fascines and tiles. 
-/Vfter the oysters had reached the size of a threepenny-piece, 
they might he removed to the open parks. It appears to lis 
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Iliat something of this kind might be attempted, with a view 
to save some pArt of the spat in seasons unfavourable to its 
development ; but whether the exi)eriment would be likely to 
be attended with success we must leave to the judgment olT 
experienced oyster-cultivatoi^. 

Everyone is familiar with the saying that oysters ought only 
to be eaten in the months whieh have an R in thein-7-it being 
generally supposed that they are unwholesome as ibod at other 
times. This opinion was held by oyster-eaters in the middle 
ages^ according to the old Latin line ; 

^ ^Mensibus eiratis vos ostrea mauducatis.’ * 

* No doubts as a general rule^ oysters are not in perfection 
between the months of May az^ Augiist^rthoiigh the impatience 
of the public has claimed the last-named month as an oyster 
mouthy and the 5th of August begins the season. ^ 

* August is a month that hath red-letter days for those who de- 
light in the luxuries of eating. Do we not in that month begin the 
carnival of “ St. Grouse,” and do wc not hear in the bye-streets of 
London the pleasant sounds of ** Please to remember the grotto”? 
It is the month that issues in the ever-welcome oyster. In nearly 
every small street and alley early in August may be heard resound- 
ing the words “ Only once a year and groups of merry children 
building their grottos remind us that the long days are paseing, that 
autumn is at hand, and that in a few brief months the Christmas 
barrel of ojsters will be travelling inland ” on the rapid railway, 
passing in its course the friendly and welcome exchange hamper of 
country produce, bentaining the choice pheas%nt and the plump 
turkey.' (Harvest of the Sea, p. 332.) 

It is certain, however, that much difference as to time of 
spawning and consequent fitness of food is to be found amongst 
oysters. The large oysters so commonly hawked about on the 
shores near large towns, are often in Excellent condition in the 
month of May; but to this question we must return by-ond-bye. 

As to the excellence and wbolesomeness of raw oysters when 
in season — we agree ivith Mr. Bertram that oysters in August 
are a mistake — ihereis hardly any difference of opinion : though 
we do not give any credence to the marvellouB medicinal effects 
said to have been produced! in persons who have eaten largely 

* ‘Poor Robin,' an almanack for )6S5^ quoted in Gentleman's 
Mag., has the following lines 

‘ Now the fishes called oysters 
Are in their operative moistures, 

For now the month hath yet an B in it, 

Astrologers do see so far in’t.’ 
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of them. * Dr. Leroy,’ we are told, ^ was in tlic habit of swal- 
‘ lowing, every morning before breakfast, two dozen oysters, 

‘ and used always to say to his fri<*nis, presenting them ^vith 
^ the shells, “ There, behold the fountain of iny youthful 
^ “strength.”’* Oysters before breakfast we have never trijsd, • 
and do not n^uch ‘fancy them at that time. ISlost people, we 
believe, swalloAv or ‘bolt’ the, dainty mollusc; but we quite 
agree with J:he author of the litj^e book to whicli we hnve more 
than once alluded, that ‘ tliis is a mistake, for the oyster has a 

* much hner flavour, and is far more nourishing, when well 
' masticated.’ Surely no true disciple of Apicius would swallow 
an oyster as he would a pill ! Again — we confess it is our 
practice to abjure a fork in the eating of oysters — ^‘Ifoli. 

‘ naturam expellerc /urea ! * ‘ Those who wish to enjoy this 
‘ delicious restorative in its utmost perfection,’ as Dr. Kitchener 
says, ‘must eat it the moment it is opened, with its own gravy 
‘ in the under shell ; if not eaten absolutely alive, its flavour and 
^ spirit are lost. The true lover of an oyster will have some 

* regard for the feelings of his little favourite and contrive to 

* detach the flsh from the shell so dexterously, that the oyster 

‘ is hardly conscious he has been ejected from liis lodging till 
‘ he feels the teeth of his ])iscivoroi«s *gourmct tickling him to 
^ death.’ ♦ 

It is customary yj^ith. many people on the receipt of a Christmas 
barrel of oysters, to empty them out into a vessel of salt and 
water, and to supply them witli a handful of oatmeal. On 
this subject we are 1014 ^ very truly, that salt and water is a 
v^y difierent tfiing from sea-water, and that ‘ on no account 
‘ imould oatmeal, flour, or any such dead stuff be added, which 
‘ only serves to make the w-ater foul and the oyster sick.’ The 
following receipt for the preparation of artificial sea-water will 
keep the oysters alive ,and supply them with natural food for 
some time ; — 

‘ For ten gallons it requires : sulphate of magnesia 7^ ounces ; 
sulphate of lime 2} ounces ; chloride of sodium 43^ ounces ; chloride 
of magnesia 6 ounces ; chloride of potassium ounces ; bromide of 
magnesia 21 grains ; carbonate of lime 21 grains. This should bo 
allowed to stand exposed to the ai^ in a strong sunlight for a fort- 
night before it is used, during which time a few growing plants of 
enteramorpha or alva should* be introduced to throw off spores. . . . 
The water then when under the microscope will be found to contain 
a confenroid vegetable growth, which forms as nourishing a food for 
the oyster as the spores of sea-weed in its ocean bed. Oysters laid 


* The Oyster, &c., p. 70. 
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down ii^ a large trough and covered with this water will continue to 
live and thrive for months.’ 

In his chapter on * The oyster abroad ’ the same writer 
enumerates different kinds of foreign oysters, and gives the 
palm for sui)eriority to the Ostend -which is only the 

British oyster cleaned and fattened in tlie OstenO oyster-beds. 
^ The oyster of Ostend cannot “be too much recommended to 
' gourmets. It is to the comno^n oyster what a chicken is to an 
' old hen. It is a draught of bitter ale to a thirsty palate. . . . 
' The only oysters which can be brought into competition with 
^ those of Ostend in the same markets are the Whitstable 
^ oysters, which have only recently become an article of trade 
^ on the Continent.’ The oysters of Holstein are said to be 
very fine and good, but scarce; they are very fat, white, thick 
and tender, with a very small beai'd, which distinguishes them 
from the Norwegian and Scottish oyster; with the former of 
which two lasWamed kinds we are recommended *to have 

* nothing to do,’ they are mentioned as ^ things to be shunned.’ 
The Bay of Biscay oysters have large heads like those caught 
in the South of England. The beard, like the oyster itself, 
is quite grass green, its flavour is very fine and good, but care 
must be taken in opening the shell and detaching the oyster, 
not to break the double ‘shell which they mostly possess, for 
this contains sulphuretted hydrogen, which taints the oyster. 
American oysters in the opinion of the same writer are by no 
means so delicate as others already mentioned, but are never- 
theless superior foi* cooking; though the Yaatebs thcinseives 
prefer their owm large oysters to our best Whrtstable nativis. 
French oysters are chiefly taken from beds in the bays of 
Cancalc and St. Brieux, from Marennj^;'^Havre, and Dieppe, 
Dunkirk and the Bay of Biscay. The three first are very 
fine, but the distance to Paris is too great ; those from Biscay 
are highly esteemed in the South of France. Dutch oysters 
are both good and dear, while Mediterranean oysters, of wliich 
the ancients were so fond, are described as • little watery jmlpy 

* dabs.’ 

^ We must now call att^tion to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on the Oyster Fisheries, which was published the 
beginning of 1866; ^nd we shall confine ourselves, as far as 
|)ossible, to an abst^t of this documentr * 
ilKhe following are the regulations relating to oyster-fishing, 
enforced by the Convention Act of 1839 : — 

‘Art. XLV. — Oyster-fishing shall open on the 1st of Seijtcmber 
and close on the 30th of April. 
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* Art. XLVI. — From tlie 1 st of May to tlio 30th of August no 
boat slinl] hare on board any dredge or other implement whatever 
for catching oysters. 

* Art. XLVII. — It IB forbidden to dredge for oysters between sun- 
set and sunrise. , 

^ Art. XLVlfl. — The fishermen shall cull the oysters on the fish- 
ing ground, and shall immediately throw back into the sea all oysters 
less than two and a half inches in the greatest diameter of the shell, 
and also all sand, gravel, and fragments of Bhclls. 

‘ Art. XLIX.— It is forbidden to throw into the sea, on oyster 
fishing-grounds, the ballast of boats or any other thing whatsoever 
which might be dctHmcntiil to the oyster-fishing.’ 

it appears that these regulations were seldom enforced, 
pai’tly owing to the just complaints made by the owners of’ 
private beds against a law which prevented them moving their 
oysters froiy one j)art of their beds to another, or clearing their 
beds by dredging in the summer months, and partly on account 
of legal difficulties in the w’ay of prosecution for infringement 
of the regulations ; and it wais not till the year 1852 that 
restriction as to close time wasgtfnerally enforced and observed 
by the fishennon of Jersey anS in the Channel, —the French 
Government having called ujion the, Knglish Government for 
the strict execution of the Convention as regards oyster-fisheries. 

‘The enforcement of the close season (the Commissioners say) 
worked n revolution in the oyster trade. It had been tlie practice 
on the beds off Jc rsey, and off the South Coast generally and in 
most of the bays, to dredge throughout the summer for the oyster 
brood ; the small oysters thus taken were hiid^own in bods along 
the soutli .coast of Langston Harbour, Chichester Harbour, New- 
liaven and Shoreham, and to the eastward on beds in the mouth of 
the Thames ; and comparatively few oysters enme to market which 
had not laid a year at least on some one of these Ix^ds. It is alleged 
by many of the witnesses examined by us on this subject, that the 
cfiect of discontinuing dredging during the summer mouths has been 
to do far more injury than good; that it has allowed weeds and slub 
to accumulate on the ground, which under the old system were pre- 
vented from settling on the ground to the same extent ; that the 
spat falling upon this foul ground has been choked by weeds and 
mud, and that consequently the oyster-beds have almost disap- 
peared.’ , 

But whether the close time iu this instance was the cause of 
the failure gf oysters- 6r not, it is very difficult to express an 
opinion. The spat has failed everywhere for the last five or 
SIX years, and even in ])rivate grounds, such as at Whitstable 
and Colchester, wliere dredging for spat in the summer has been 
allowed. 

Of deep sea oyster-beds, tlie most productive are the bank^^ 
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in ihe^rts of the Channel between Dunkirk and Cherbourg; 
they are found in water from 15 to 24 fathoms deep; it is 
gratifying to be told that they ^how no sign of giving way ; 
these oysters, however, are not like the real native ; they are 
large and coarse, but impro^ on being laid down on beds in- 
shore for a time, though from being accustoraedHo live in deep 
water, they will not stand thewihter on the sliallow Kentish beds. 
The price of ^ the channels ’ was in 1865, only I2s. a bushel, while 
the genuine native fetches 80-905. per bushel. The channels, 
however, run from 400 to 900 to the bushel, natives from 1,500 
to 1,900. The trade in these large oysters is considen|ble, 
upwards of 300 vessels, of about 25 tons each and carrying six 
'men, are employed in it. The vessels hail principally from 
Colchester, Rochester and Jersey, but take their produce to 
Shoreham, Newhaven, and to the beds at the mouth of the 
Thames. 

‘During the open months the beds are stocked with a supply 
sufficient to last, as far as possible, through the close season ; and 
during the summer months these large oysters arc in great demand at 
. fairs and races thcougliout the country, and the price generally rises 
slightly, which is the indjicenient to merchants to hold back. This 
supply only ceases when the oyster hc^comes sick from spawning, 
when they will not bear carriage ; oysters are then kept bacK for a 
month, and are not sent to market again till the spawning is over. 
We found it everywhere the opinion of fishermen engaged in the 
deep-sea dredging that May, and even June, might be added to the 
open season with .advantage, on the. ground that the oysters arc 
never in better conHition than they are in thes6' two months ; that 
if permitted to dredge then, tliese fishermen would be able to bring 
in much greater supplies, as they are oflcn prevented during the 
open months of bad weather from dredging in such exposed grounds ; 
and lastly tliey say that dre<lging the ground during May and June 
would prevent the growth of weed and prepare it for the reception 
of spat.^ 

With regard to the question of admitting the months of 
May and June into the open season, our own examination of 
deep-sea oysters are confirmatory of those of the fishermen ; 
tiiey are generally in a fine amdition at this time, not be- 
coming ^ sick ’ from spawning till later in the year. 

Another deep-sea (ysteivbed occurs near Great Grimsby, 
about a dozen miles n*om tlie shore off Spurn I’oint. This 
bed is closely worked by the Colchester boats during the 
summer months. . There areimportant tleei)-sea beds at Arklow 
on the east coast of Ireland, but they are not fit for immediate 
consum|ftion ; most of them are taken to lleaumaris and laid 
^ down on tlie beds there for a time. These oysters fonu the chief 
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supply of Liyorpool and the manfacturing districts during the 
summer months. The fishing of the Arklow beds is open in 
May^ but in ’that of the Wexford beds, which join those of 
Arklow, May is a close month. 

The oyster-beds which lie wijhin the tliree-mile limit are 
divisible into 4wo classes. In the first class, which comprises 
the beds of Kent and Ji)ssex„ chiefly in the estuary of the 
Thames, no close season has ever been observed, and ‘ no at- 
‘ tempt has been made to enforce a restriction as to the size of 
‘ the oyster taken from them.’ Dredging for the purpose of 
pn>curing young . oysters for deposition on private beds is 
carried on during the summer months ; but in the second class 
— which comi)risGS the beds on the south and west coasts of, 
England, in the Solent, Portland Bay, Falmouth Harbour, 
Milton Haven, Swansea and Carnarvon Bays ; in Ireland, 
those of Clfiw Bay, Sligo, Tralee, Lough Foyle, Belfast Lough, 
and Carlingford; in Scotland, those of Loch Ryan and 
the Forth — ‘ the close time is everywhere strictly observed as 
‘ well within the three-mile limits as without ; in some of them 
‘ a restriction as to size is observed, and in most of them the 
‘ fishermen are opposed to taking the brood, on the ground 
‘ that it injures the bed.’* ‘ It betfohies,’ the Commissioners 
add, ‘ a very material cpicstioii, with* a view- to an increased 
‘ supply to the public, wliieh of the two systems is, in the 
‘ course of a long period, likely to j)roducc the greatest num- 
^ ber of* eatable oystere.’ 

It is interesting to observe that the system })ursucd in the 
estuary of the Thames is a very ancient one, while that which 
is carried on in most of the bays on the coasts of England and 
»Si*()tland docs not date earlier than the Convention Act, and in 
many instances not before 18o2, the time when the Acl w^as en- 
forced. We arc convijiced that oystei'-culturc might be intro- 
duced with very beneficial I’csults in the great sea-lochs of the 
western coast of Scotland, w here indeed the bivalve is to some 
extent indigenous. The want of ])roper legal protection to the 
proprietors of oyster-beds has hitherto retarded this industry ; 
but that obstacle is now^ mm»ved. The fishermoii in the 
estuary of the Thames dredge die open or j>ul)llc grounds for 
the * brood ’ (young oysters of from half-an-inch to an inch- 
and-a-half in diametea), regardless of * season or the age of the 
* fish.’ This brood is deposited on the beds p«)sscssed by com- 
panies or individuals along the coast of Kent and Essex. 

Tlic most important of those private uyster-fishcries are the 
Whitstablc and Faversliam fisheries at the mouth of the Swale, 
off the coast of Kent, and the Colchester and Burham fisheries 
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in the rivers Colne and Crouch. These beds ar^ supplied with 
brood from what are termed ' the Flats/ from near the Isle of 
Sheppey to Mai'gate, and off the Essex coast from the entrance 
of the river Crouch to Harwidi^ also from the Black water 
Ri ver. Ill consequence of a succession of bad breeding seasons, 
there lias been little or no brood on thesd*bcds.for some time 
past, and full-sized oysters arp very scarce. In the earlier 
part of 1865, the Commissioners were told tSat^men often 
hauled a dredge five times without finding a single oyster, and 
even when there has been a good spat on these grounds for 
two or three successive years, the ground is, after a time, so 
much cleared that very few large oySters are to be found. 

, This appears to have been always the case. These grounds 
have, from time immemorial, proved the sources of supply for 
all the private beds on both sides of the Thames, and tlie same 
close dredging by hundreds of boats has been going on in tlic 
summer time for generations back, and yet, with fluctuations, 
a supply of brood is always to be found. 

The Commissioners found it to be. the universal opinion of 
the fishermen on all tliese parts of the coast, that if the (^)n- 
vention Act w'ere' strictly enforced on these public grounds, a 
close time adhered to, afld* a limitation enforced as to the size 
of the oysters, it would ^be fatal to the general prosperity of 
the dredgermen and to the interest of the private companies. 
The fishermen assert 

(1.) That if the brood were left on the open gi*oiiuds a very 
small portion of it would come to maturity or reach the nvirket 
as large oysters. Oysters, like all other animals, have their 
enemies. Of these especial mention has already b(?eii made of 
star-fish, called five-fingei’s by the fishermen. It is necessary, 
therefore, to work the ground in order to destroy these for- 
midable oyster-consumers. , 

' (2.) Tliat fjysters which have reached two-and-a-half inches 
in diameter on the open grounds never are so delicate in flavour 
as those raised from brood on the private grounds, and that, 
there&re, if the taking of such brood were prevented, the markets 
would be supplied with an inferior ailicle. 

(3.) That on the private grounds great care is taken of the 
brood there secured, so that^one good spatting season will 
supply the private ground with sumcienli brood to keep up a 
constant supply of large oysters for four or five years ; thus 
the supply of natives is husbanded, and bad breeding seasons 
are com^nsated. 

(4. ) That dredging during the summer months prepares the 
ground for the reception of spat. That if there were no 
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dredging during the months of May and June there would be 
a growth of weed and a collection of mud, and that it is not to 
be expected that men will dredge these open grounds during 
the summer months unless 'tliey are permitted to sell what 
they take up. . 

(5.) That the summer montlis arc tliose in which the brood 
is most easily dredged. As the foreman of the Whitstablc 
Conifiany Sjiys, ‘ Although one might think that under water 
‘ the weather would make no difference to the ground, that is 

* not really the case. It is only when the weather is warm 
^ that the ground, is loose, and we can then catch brood in a 

* spot where we could not catch it at all in the winter. In the 
‘ winter-time the ground gets quite close and hard, and w’c • 

^ cannot catch it at all.’ 

(6.) That where the prosj»crity of the oyster-beds require 
that, for a sliort period af’ter the spat has been deposited, there 
should be no dredging, lest tlic young oysters should be in- 
jured by the dredge, the fishermen themselves, wliithout any. 
legislative rostrictifui, abstain from working, in part from a 
sense of their OAvn interest, and in part because the owners df 
private beds would refuse to buy brood of them at such time. 

On the other hand, those in favcAir of the existing system 
of close time maintain ; • 

(1.) That during close time the oysters arc unfit for food. 

(2.) That dredging over the beds will crush and destroy 
the young spat. 

(3.) That if thp oysters are taken while Ijiecding the supply 
must soon conic to an end. 

Xow, to these assertions the Commissioners say very forcible 
replies arc given. ^ 

‘(I.) It is generally agreed that not more than twenty per cent, or 
thereabouts of the oysters are over spawning nt once ; at least eighty 
per cent even at the w^orst of times being eatable and in good con- 
dition. The celebrated naturalist Krbycr, who undertook an official 
examination of the Danish oyster-beds, found not more than one 
oyster in ton spatting even in July and August. 

*(2.) Those who liavc been in the habit of dredging for marine 
animals, and of bringing up the most delicately organised creatures 
in great abundance alive, will not be flisposed to attach much weight 
to this objection. Every naturalist is aware that the most delicate 
corallines and ascidians fnay be dredged up roughly, placed in a « 
bucket of 8ca-water,'and examined in full health and vigour after an 
hour's sail homeward under sujch circumstances. According to the 
opinions expressed by Mr. Frank Buckland and other witnesses, not 
only is no harm done by dredging over the spat, but positive injury 
is the result of not dredging over the ground before the spat is 
deposited. ^ • 
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‘ 3. The great argument for dose time, that if oysters are taken 
while breeding the supjdy will be exhausted sooner than if they arc 
left to breed, plausible as it seems, will hardly stand* inrcstigatioiu 
Those who employ it leave out of •sight the fact that oysters are 
taken before they breed as well as after they breed. If a sheep- 
master owns a hundred ewes, aK of which will lamb next F(.'bruary, 
it will make not the smallest difference to the increase of liis flock 
whether he destroys ten or tliree ewes this July, or Jenves them till 
they are just about to bring forth at the end of next January. The 
increase altogether depends on the absolute number of ewes which 
are allowed f» bring forth and rear their young. So with an oyster- 
bed. Other circumstances being like, the supply of oystei*s in the 
bed will depend upon the total number allowed to shed their spawn 
. during the breeding season.’ 

The Commissioners further intimate in their Report that there 
is- at present no law to prevent persons taking oysters, during 
the close season, from any beds within a three mile line from 
the coast of England and Wales. They came to this opinion 
after a careful consideration of the Convention Act of 1844, 
which gave effe<*t to the Fishery Convention bctw(‘cn this 
country and France.* The point is not free from doubt, and 
opinions on both sides ^f this knotty tj[ue<tion have been given 
by successive Attoraev-tleneral?. It appears, however, that 
the operation of the Act is strictly limitc<l to the disiri(‘t lo 
which the Convention itself applied, and therefore only to the 
seas common to the two countries, and not to those jiarts within 
the three-mile limit which are reserved for tlie exclusive con- 
trol and jurisdiction of cither country. If this interpr* tation 
be right, the strange anomaly exists of a penal law affecting the 
oyster-drCdgers beyond an invisible line drawn at three miles 
•from the coast, and no law whatever within that line. Beyond, 
it is unlawful to dredge for oysters duiing the summer months 
or at any time to take oysters of a less diameter than two and- 
arhalf inches; within, there is no such restriction at all. The 
Government ajipear to liave adofffed the opinion of the Com- 
missioners ; for an order was issued by the !Board of Trade last 
year that the provisions of the Convention Act relating to 
oysters were not to be enforced by the cf>astguard or cruisers 
within the three-mile lirnit 4 In the course of last winter an 
International Commission, agreed to between this country and 
France, for the purpose of revifS^g *1110 Convention Acl of 
1844, met at Paris, and their labours resalted in a Revised 
Convention, which was laid before Parliament at the close of 
last session, too Jate, however, for legislation. As regards 
oysters, the alteration agreed ujioii was a retlnctlon of the 
close season by six weeks. It will connncnce hciicctbrward on 
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the 16th of June and will close on the 31st of August.* This 
restriction is, further strictly limited to the English Channel 
and to the seas common to ti\e two countries beyond the tliree- 
mile limit of cither country. This country does not bind itself 
to enforce a close season elsewhere. The regulation as to the 
size of the o5^sters ])crmitted to be taken is removed, and 
hcnccforward.it will be lawful for oyster-dredgers to take 
brood whenever they can find them in the open seas. 

Thus much having been done as regards the oyster fisheries 
in the more open seas, it remains only to trace Ihe action of 
the Government ih respect of the near shore and bay oyster- 
banks. 

The Commissioners, holding that there is no legal close time' 
enforceable at presfiit, refrained from advising that there 
should be any fresh legislation in this direction ; but they re- 
commendea that facilities should be given to individuals or 
companies to acquire property in favourably situated portions 
of the soa-bottom, so as to enable them to invest capital in j^e- 
paring these places for oyster-culture. There are already 
numerous inivate oystei'-beds of this nature, situate for the 
most part (»n the coast of Essex and jvent. Those perform a 
double duty in the economy of oysters. They arc reserves to 
which the l»rood or small oysters takdh by the dredgers in the 
open seas, or on “the beds open to all the world, arc brought 
and laid down till they are suiiicieutly gronrn to be sent to 
market, where they realise a far higher price than if they*had 
been left to mature in their native beds ;• they also supply in 
good bi’oeding seasons a considerable amount of spat, from the 
oysters lying there, a j»ortiou of which is deposited on the beds 
thcni-elvcs, but a far larger quantity is carried by the tide 
beyond the limits of the private beds to the common grounds 
beyond, and is there <lieposited wherever there is anything to 
which the spat can attach itself. After a favourable season, 
such as that of 1858-9, the quantity of brood which is found 
on the Flats off the estuary of the Thames is enormous ; in 
that year alone the Whitstable Company bought 134,878 
wash (a measure in use for oysters), at a cost of 28,7 1 1/., and 
all the other eom])aTiics and ow'iicrs of private beds doubtless 
made similar investmentiy^it is confidently believed by those 
who are interested in *t ms* harvest, that it is due to the spat 
which has drifted from the oysters lying on the private beds 
along the c(»jist. 

In this view, therefore, it seems that the best and safest policy 
to jmrsue for increasing the supply of oysters is to encourage the 
formation of ])rivatc beds, where the broml taken from the open 
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beds may be carefully tended, where comparatively little loss 
will occur from the numerous enemies which attack them on 
their exposed native beds, and from whence the spat may be 
carried to fertilise the open grounds. Two difliculties have 
hitlierto prevented advance in this directiop. It has not been 
in the power of the Crown since Magna Char ta ‘to give exclu- 
sive lights of fishing or dredging below low-water mark ; all 
the existing private fisheries below that line must owe their 
origin actually or presumably to grants made anterior to that 
event ; and Ifeecondly, there has been too little security to the 
owners of such property against depredators. Owing to the 
technicalities of our law, the taking of oysters was not till 
’recently a felony; the oysters could not be idcTitified; and in 
many parts of England and Scotland gre^ losses were suffered 
by owners of private beds, from being unable to convict persons 
who had taken oysters from their beds. These* difficulties 
have now been removed. The taking of oysters illegally 
from private grounds has been made a felony. The Board 
of Trade, by an Act passed in *1866, has been authorised to 
make orders for the establishment and maintenance of oyster- 
beds along the coast, subject to . local inquiry, and to the 
approval of Parliament; while the rights of the Crown in the 
foreshores and in the soibof the sea below low-water inai*k have 
been transferred to the Board of Trade for the purpose of faci- 
litating the establishment of these beds. Already numerous 
applications have been made to the Board of Trade under these 
Acts, and we douIfUnot that a great cxtensiouiof oyster-culture 
will take place. It vrill thus be seen that the (Tovernment and 
Parliament have to a great extent adopted the views of the 
Commission. Whether these views are founded on true and 
sound principles time only can demonstrate; but that they 
are the result of a careful and patient investigation of the sub- 
ject, it needs only a perusal of the Report and Evidence to 
assure us. Wc confess ourselves unable to reply to their 
arguments, which appear to be the more convincing the more 
they are studied. 
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Art. III. — 1: V Anjou et ses Monuments, Par V. Godard- 
Faultriek. 2 tomes, 8vd. Anger: 1839. 

2. Maine et Anjou historigues. Par le Baron dc ViSMES. FoL 
Paris: 1859t 

3. Notes d'nn Voyage dans T Quest de la France, Par Prosper 
Mer] Paris : 1 836. 

4. Nooks and Corners of Old France, By the Bev. George 
Mxjsgrave, M.^. London: 1867. 

^iiE speed and monotony of railway travelling have effaced 
many of the old landmarks : ive now pass from kingdom to 
kingdom with few signs of the change, and still more is this the 
case with the frontiers of provinces which once were kingdoms 
on a smallei' scale. The town of Candes, in the department 
of ludrc et Loire, is now-a-days of little importance, and yet 
it was the boundary town between Touraine and the ancient 
province of Anjou, once as much an appanage of the English 
crown as Wales. The hamlet has a quiet look ; the Loire, just 
increased in volume by the w/iter of the.Vienne and the Indre, 
rolls heavily under its walls ; yet St. Martin, the soldier-saint of 
France, was buried in its church, and the stones in its chapter- 
house were first woni by the mailed feet of the Plantagenets 
and their knights. About six miles up the valley Bichard 
CoBur de Lion was buried : he did not, as M. Michelet says, 
leave his heart to JFontevrault in the hope thdt under the soft 
hand of a woman its passionate pulses would at last cease to beat, 
but by his own desire his body was interred there, and it rested 
not far from the spot where tradition avers that his father’s 
corpse bore witness against him as a parricide, for it bled and 
writhed at his approach.* That father’s effigy lies there also: 
'Henry II. by his unloved Eleanor of Guienne, %vith the 
memory of Bosamond Clifford dividing them for ever; while 
near them is Isabel, the wife of King John, who lacked land 
in his lifetime, and whose wife’s ashes have since lacked rest 
in earth, for they were scattered with their compeers in the 
revolution of 1789. These and anany other traditions may 
well attach English travellers and readers to the province of 
Anjou ; yet the English^ocbdpation was but one short page of 
a history wdiich is a harvest of great lessons and great events. 
Gauls, Druids, Bomans, Fi^a^ks, and Norsemen" have all left 
their marks on her fields, and her chronicles have been 
recorded by one race on enduring monuments of stone, by 
others in the pages of Boman and mediseval history. It may 
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be interesting to enumerate some of her masters, and to visit 
the shrines of her creeds. Pagan as well as Christian, Pro- 
testant as well as Catholic, and it may be useful to recall some 
of her vicissitudes in various fdnns, whether as a forest in 
which the noble savage ran, as a Roman province, a feudal 
county, an English appanage, or a French ‘department. Rich, 
beautiful, and accessible, Anjou was constantly a stage for 
great players, and no country has borne fuller test^nony to the 
power of all the civil and religious systems which have obtained 
in Western ‘Europe. 

In becoming for a moment as it were her. local historians we 
must, after their fashion, begin at the cloud-covercd beginning ; 
and if the first page seems to be of the fable, fabulous, the 
narrative soon becomes real, or of authority resting at least 
on thfi w'ord of Cajsar. Again, if we seem to linger a little 
over the annals of the eighth and ninth centuries? this is from 
no mere antiquarianism or affected interest in the Merovingian 
and Carlovingian kings, but because then were laid the 
foundations of that feudalism of w'hicli the Crusades were so 
soon to be the glory and the wav of the Jacquerie the shame ; 
because deep in the half-christianiscd hearts of tJiosc kniglits 
and lords struck the roofe of the French feudal tree. How it 
grew, and how when it was overgrown its shadow lay across the 
landy and how its last bitter fruits wore eaten before the storm 
of ’89 laid it low for ever, French history has shown, and the 
philosophical student may vrell }>ause as he recalls the first 
causes of such a ^prodigious event. .Modcrq authors aspii'c to 
these thoughts and aims: the old chroniclers were assuredly 
not so philosophical and innocent of the meaning that often lay 
in their childish stories ; yet it is to their simple talcs that we 
must refer when we seek to make the past live and act on the 
pages of to-day. The task of effecting this is most difficult 
when there are few or no records ; wrhen a whole house has to ' 
be built as it were of the few chance straws which floating on the 
subterranean stream of preliistoric life alone give us any idea 
of the course in which its current ran. A dolmen, a hatchet, 
a ^rey solitary stone, a coin, an arrow-head, and a few thin 
knives are the hieroglyphics of Gaulic France, as tliey are 
indeed 'of all our northern lands ; and they are also palimpsests ; 
for where the Druid held his cruel rites^ or chanted his warlike 
hymn, some medimval saint prayed to a Christian God, and a 
medisBval people framed f their ,8emi-Pagan semi-Christian 
legends, and traced fresh characters over the runes of a still 
older past. 

When these prehistoric ages dosed what remained in Egada 
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to testify of them? The name of the province Vas its record; 
for it is derived, like so many names in France, from the word 
^ Aiqucs ’ or water ; surely no inappropriate api)ellation in this 
instance, for the departments* of Indre et Loire and Maine et 
Loire, for the valleys of the Oudenand the Fare, the Eure, the 
Riverol and the Aubance. Something too ethnology has to tell ; 
for the GauIs survive, as it has been aptly said, as a race though 
they are extinct as a nation. Some of their virtues they have 
bequeathed to the French, making them eager, brave, and above 
measure intelligent : some inheritance of faults too they have 
left to a people which is more courageous than enduring, and 
wdiich luis so often had to pay the penalty of its restless vanity 
and caj)rice. Finally, there remain from these prehistoric cen- * 
turies monuments, whose size and strength and number show 
that the country was inhabited by one or more races of bar- 
barians whose names and story are unknown, but who though 
of j)astoral habits were not wholly ignorant of some of the 
mechani(‘al arts. From Avhat Scythian plains did these nomads 
issue forth 'whose places of burial or of worship stud the soil of 
Western France, in common with that ‘of India, the Crimea, 
and of the greater part (\f Norther^ Europe? No record 
of their exodus is preser^’cd except these forms of an old reli- 
gion, and it is by inducti(»u only that we can arrive at any 
idea of their derivation or of their fate, while antiquarians 
still dis])iite as to the nature of the monuments they have left. 
What 'were these dolmen? Were they temples of the sun, or 
are they the graces of hw’oes long gone to tlieir happy hunting 
grounds? They have clearly been used at some time as 
places of sepulture; but Captain Meadows Taylor, in a remark- 
able essay on what he calls the Scytho-Druidical remains of 
India,* proves the identity of these dolmen with those of 
Europe, and claims tliem both for religious pur{)oses. The 
stones have a great interest for the modern mind, whether 
they speak of the common longing to be remembered after 
death, or of a nation’s veneration for the chiefs and leaders of 
its tribe : or whether they 'were indeed raised as altars, since 
the s^most intuitive idea of sacrifice meets us in every creed, 
and tlie Jewish code seems to bridge over the gulf between its 
full development in the Christian Church and its rudimentary 
existence in the superstition^ of the remotest past. Assuredly 


* Descriptions of the Cairns, Cremlechs, Kistvans, and other 
Scythian or Druidical Monuments in the Dekkan, &c. By Capt. 
Meadows Taylor. (From the Transactions of the Boyid Irish 
Academy, vol. xziv.) Dublin: 1865. 
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the pe(5plc who ' built and worshipped in these stone temples 
had undergone some change since they first emigrated from 
their Scythian boundaries. Life ip the nomad races of mankind 
is a game of chance, and existence is as restless as it is insecure 
when each man trusts to himself or to a leader whose fortunes 
are better than his own; ‘avenge me upon lAy adversary’ 
being at onc^ the sum of his wishes or of his code. . But the 
dwellers by the Loire when they raised these solemn stones 
must have passed into the second stage of social existence. 
The simplest form of polytheistic religion wsis replaced in them 
by a more steady reference to those spiritual powers which 
rule the course of this world: their personal liberty, the 
'strongest of human needs, yielded a little to claims of order ; 
and propitiation, also one of the deepest histincts among man- 
kind, began to shape for itself a ritual as well as a creed. 
These workmen har^y seem to have built for time, and ages 
have no effect upon such a temple as the great dolmen of 
Bagneux. It stands near the wayside about a mile and a half 
to the south of Saumur : solid and unshaken as on the day 
that it was construcled, though the gradual ii<ing of* the 
surrounding soil may now conceal something of its real height. 
Unlike Stonehenge or ttie Avebury circles, it is niiide of 
‘ covered ’ stones, of fiffeen large slabs of sandstone ( gres), 
w^hich have a faintly reddish tinge. The ‘sombre gloom of 
this vast enclosure (a rectangle of about seven metres in 
width) fill? one with awe. It seems one of the greatest and 
also one of the sternest of human monuments, for no ti accry 
relieves its portal and no flower blooms on its walls, and no 
swallow has built her nest in the shadow of its eaves. If ive 


regard it as a temple we can only fill it with a crowd of savage 
worshippers, and with the rites of a cruel priesthood, seeking 
some uif»whi„ and it may be unsymbolised, but not the less 
terrible Against the single pillar which divides its area 

the human victims ’may have leaned, on its grey slabs the 
sacrifices may have bled, and within its shadowy recess the 
diviners and the soothsayers may have dwelt who from its 
roof outwatched the stars or signalled by fire to the neigh- 
bouring dolmen of Pontigny, which at a little distance still 
overlooks the valley of the Pou€. 

All along the left bank of the Loire* as it traverses Anjou 
these, are to be found. Nor are they the only vestiges 
of this time. Solitary sepulchral pillars and crom- 

of Cornwall abound, and the tomhelles • or 
cover ashes that once were heroic, garnered in 
^tCri&TOat occasionally surprise the peasant-tillers of the soil. 
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The piety of the Middle Ages, while it often gave Christian 
names to these monuments (as in the case of the Pierre St. 
Julien, near Sanmur), was not always proof against their mys- 
terious attraction, and it was*not an uncommon instance when 
St. Ouen, Bishop pf Kouen, wote to forbid the veneration of 
such stones, as well as of the holy wells and charmed trees 
which had» to this day still have, such a hold on the Celtic 
mind. In Prance as in India the giants and elves that are 
supposed to haunt the dolmen and similar enclosures form Hhe 
groundwork of legends and of midsummer nights” dreams that 
arc associated now with what was once a stem and imposing 
reality ; but it is a reality on which research a|||d conjecture 
have alike busied themselves in vain. It has been the fashion* 
t<j identify these gigantic buildings with the Druids, but setting 
aside the fact that the best authorities are now disposed to strip 
those mystic personages of the pniportions assigned to them by 
Cassar and by liis imperial biographer, there is no tangible evi- 
dence for conuccting these monuments with that Druidieal 
priesthood which remains a riddle in history, and which, in 
spite of its attempted resuscitation by* the. Emperor Napo- 
leon III., will soon we iuiagiuc be ct^ysigned to the limbo of 
vulgar errors. 

The prehistoric life of Anjou ends then as it began in 
obscurity and in <Iarkness. The next ]>hasc is tliat of the 
Julian wars, when the Andegavi struggled to maintain their 
freedom, but struggled in vain in that too unequal conflict. 
The soldiers of Jionic, M’ho united the fkh and the subtle 
genius of a soutlicrii race with all the courage and more 
than all the firmness of tlie Gauls, conquered in the right 
of a higher civilisation, and walls, roads, baths, coins, and 
bridges show how the Homans effected the colonisation of 
Egada. Ciesar on his return to Italy put his troops into quar- 
tern there : those of the, seventh legion, under P. Crassus, ])assed 
the winter in a climate w^hose happy sky reminded them of their 
native Italy, but it seems as if Crassus did not find the Andes 
or Andegavi docile or faithful subjects, and the entrenched 
camps of which the lines are still visible at Chenehutte and Dou6 
arc probably records of his first ipnilitary occupation. As the 
Andes had sympathised with Dumnaciis, so again in the reign 
of Tiberius (a.d. 21) were flicy ready to head a revolt: ‘ Sed 
‘ erupere priini Andegavi c Turonii,’ says Tacitus ; and it seems 
not to have been till tlie tyne of .Vespasian that the Roman 
conquest was oomplete, and that Angers, which under J ulius 
had worn the name of Juliouiagus, became a municipal tow*u 
of die Roman Empire: while later and in virtue of tlie 
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decree -of Caracalla all its freemen became citizens of the 
Empire. 

Towards the end of the third century anotlier element began 
to make itself felt in the West. Other voices were abroad in the 
world, and another decree began to be whispered whieJi was to 
give to freedmen and to slaves, to Homans 'and to barbarians, 
like privileges and like hopes. The Homan Einjnre had pre- 
vailed in Gaul as we have said, because it possessed the higher 
ci^isation; the bath, the arciia, and the temple subduing a 
people who \vould long have continued to resist the sword ; 
now the Empire was it&elf leavened with -the knowledge of 
One who w^n He is lifted up draws all men unto Him. 
'Several Christian bishopries had arisen in the valley of the 
Hhone, and the blood of Blandina, of Polliius, and of Iromeus 
had been the seed of the Church in the soutlicrn provinces ; 
but it was not till the year 299, that, jusi as fno cent ury 
expired, St. Elorent the apostle of Anjou planted the cross 
on the banks of the Loire, hard by the belfry and the hill 
■which are still called St. Florcnt le Viel ; Constance Cldoriis 
being then governor of Gaul. 

The reign of Constai^ine the Great was an era of now life 
to the Empire and to Ghul. Ji<Tn in Britain, tlie child of 
Helena and of Constancy Chlorus never forgot that he was a 
nursling of the North, aud his more equal laws came to this 
relief of the overtaxed provinces. But the course of the de- 
cline and fall of the Homan Empire was not to be so arrested. 
Powerful as its cit^Uisation had been, it had c^jinio to be tried iu 
the balance and to be found wanting; the long work of its 
foreign conquests was no sooner complete than it was ready Uy 
be destroyed: it seemed a fruit no sooner ripe ihan rotten. 
It was the Church triumphant under Constantine, tiiough so 
long oppressed by his predecessors, which was to save and 
to remodel the western world; aud Home, when -she became 
again in the Middle Ages tlic mother of the nations, was to be 
great as a spiritual power, and as the centre of religious and 
intellectual unity. Yet at first the new faith did not make much 
way. Not only did paganism defy it in Armota(;a and in all 
the most rural districts, buti the nobles and magUtrates long 
continued to repress its progress as that of a system too adverse 
to their interests ; thus not many of thcwisc or nohie in Angers 
joined the congregations which first met by stealth outside its 
walls, aud the period of Djefensor;i Prosper, and the earliest 
prelates of Anjou, was one of persecution. It was also one in 
;;irhi(^ the religious element seemed uncertain what shape it 
was to take ; whether the life of tlie hermit and recluse, so con- 
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gcuial to the genius of eastern Christendom, was to becoftic its 
model, or whether the monastic and paro(*hial Christianity of 
the northern nations was to become the truest life of their life. 
In no part of the world was that question afterwards more 
fully answered than in the western ])r()vinces of France. Every 
yard of thein-is associat(‘d with St. Martin, the soldier-saint of 
Tours ; almost every valley had its monastery where, under the 
rule of St. Jicnedict, lived, studied, and wrote the great brother-* 
hoods of the West; there in their hands art gi’cw out of reli- 
gion, and there the very labours of the garden and field, once the 
portion of hirelings and slaves, acquired the dignity of free and 
hrmourable toil. There toti rose the Abbey, where the ladies 
of Fontevrault vied with the slate of princesses of the blood;* 
and there did (-hrisliAnity achieve its highest conquest over the 
Gallic mind when it elevated the female character and idealised 
it with a pious chivalry in the land where the very Koinan 
soldiery had been struck by the debased position of the women. 
It wouhl seem too as if in these old-world saints and heroes one 
recognised also tlse germs of that peculiar type which has ever 
distinguished French piety. The courage. of St. Martin re- 
peats itself in Tuouis IX. his charitijr and endurance in St. 
Vincent de Paul : in Hilary of Poitiers, whom St. Jerome 
called the * Uhonc of Latin elmjuatrvf wc see a predecessor of 
Bossiict : and in the llonedictiiies a foretaste of the erudition, 
the scholarship, and the moral influence possessed by the Port- 
Royalists of a later day. Letters and politics have in both 
ages been aileeUid by tlio great French cAiircliiiicn, and the 
prelates of the JVIerovingian and Carlo vingian times were also 
no strangers to the sword. St. Martin cannot be justly called 
the patron saint of Anjou, since Tours, claims him for her 
own, and by birth he was a Pannonian,yet he was in a manner 
the father of the Angevine Church, since from him Florent and 
Maurillc received their ordination ; and if the cell of Marmeu- 
tiers in Touniine can boast of having been the scene of his 
vigils and of his prayers, the cotcaux of Anjou were no 
strangers to his footste]»s, and six feet of pavement in the 
Church of Caiidcs long covered the place of his rest. When 
he died he left the Church which|he had planted comparatively 
flourishing and well established. But darker days were in 
store. The Arian hefesy Vas powerful, and Anjou was rar 
vaged by one horde of barbarians after another, Visigotlis and 
Franks disputed the {losscssion of Angers, till the victories of 
Chilpcric the Frank gave the last blow to the Roman rule. The 
Church aJone was not to perish with it, and Syagrius, the last 
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governor of Gaul, was beheaded by Clovis who was the first 
Christian king of the Franks. 

Anjou passed successively under the hands df Clodomir^ 
Thierry, Theodobert, Childebert,* and Clotalre, and to the 
wasting of hostile tribes sucaceded the jealousies of hostile 
houses and of rival princes. It is very difficult to realise the 
state of France under her short-lived MeroNingiap kii^s, with 
all the mixture of barbarous life and of Roman la^vs ; with a 
Frank king on the throne, but with officers in the state and 
in the city w’hosc names and titles were purely Roman. Xo 
true outline of the whole can now be recovered ; only here and 
there a fragment a])pears to indicate a detail. Sometimes 
we owe this to the labours of a writer on jurisprudence, who, 
in investigating old municipal rights, finds by an act of the 
reign of Chil[)eric (515,) that the city of Angers possessed 
•nritf, a defensor, a public code, and above all 3i maglstvr 
nilitum, or master of the soldiers, afterwards called tlie count 
Sometimes it is the antiquarian who assists us, and we have 
along with the common bronze coinage of the Romans,* ivhich 
so long continued current in Fi*ance, some gold pieces of Cari- 
bert, or Siegebert, struj^k in the G<^vaudan (Gevaletano) of 
purely Merovingian style*: or there is a tiers de sol (Cor of 
Angers, which shows that the towms continued to enjoy their 
Roman privilege of the mint under the Merovingian kings. 
Very few architectural remains preserve any memorial of these 
times, and perhaps if we discard some portion of churches of 
disputable date, thVs arena at Done, where myeStery plays were 
acted, is the most important Angevine monument of the eighth 
century. 

A more distinct figure is that of Charlemagne, who gave 
Anjou as a dowry to his sister Rertha on her marriage witJi 
MiJon, Count of Le Mans. The only -child of this marriage 
was Roiand, who died at Roiicevalles ; and with him we seem 
to pass from the dark and barbarous past into the most chival- 
rous period of the Middle Ages. Courage and strength w'erc 
not the only attributes of its paladins : gallantry and religion 
were among tlieir passions, and when the soldier did homage to 

* It is said that till the reign of Francis 1. no copper or bronze 
coins wwe struck in France ; and small jmyinents when not made 
in kind 'were paid with Roman pieces; they long coiitinnod in use, 
and the cabinet of the antiquarian is still rep1eni'<hed from the 
hoards of small tradesmen in* rerooto districts. Within the last 
thirty years a collector>of these things saw a peasant pay the toll on 
the mdge of Lyons with two so-cullcd liards of Constantine tiio 
Oreat 
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the priest the helmet was apt to be replaced by the shadow of 
the cowl. The Carlovingian kings wore ever lavish of their 
gifts to the ’Church. Tlius^they hoped to buy the pardon of 
Heaven for their vices ; thus might they avoid many onerous 
duties for theinselycs, and devolve on holy hands the task of 
reclaiming bi\)ad lands from the curse of hunger and barren- 
ness ; thus too they could augment a power which, as it had 
not yet bcjjun to threaten their own, might be made useful as 
a connteqmisc to the increasing importance of the nobles. 
Feudality was organising itself, and not entirely with the 
approbation of the Crown. Charles the Bald had forbidden 
his lords to biiild and fortify castles ; he was jealotis of their 
petty fortresses and armies of retainers, and he w’as fully aware 
that hereditary voiinUhipa would be a great and alarming 
addition to such hereditary fiefs as already existed. But it 
ivas in vain for him to contend against the tide; and in the year 
of his death he signed the decree wdiich empowered every count 
to dispose of his fief to his children and other heirs. Two 
reasons may have dnven the king to this 8|ep. The first was 
the complete breaking up of the empire of .Charlemagne into 
sei»arate branches and even into man|r separate kingdoms and 
du<*hies ; and there wms no reason wliy the division should stop 
there, or why such subdivisions eountshi]>s and lordships 
should not also Ijocome j)crmanent. The second and the truest 
cause lay in the incursions of the Norsemen and Saracens; 
for the only efficient way to defend the provinces >vas to en- 
trust them to nob]c^s whose jiersonal interest it. wms to preserve 
them for themselves and their children. Thus the great feudal 
fiefs WTre established in France: Counts of Burgundy and of 
Haiiiault arose who could contest their frontiers with the Ger- 
mans : Counts of Provence, whose enemies were the Saracens 
and the rovers of Barhary and Sallee : and Counts of Brittany 
and of Anjou, who had to defend tow er and town against the 
Norsemen, and to watch for the black and high-prowed galleys 
tliat too often swept the waters of the Loire and of the Maine. 

Under the earlier Carlovingian reigns the Norsemen had 
begun to harry the West and spoil the land, and in tlie ninth 
century they had established liicmselves as something more 
than mere pirates. Bordeaux and » Bayonne they had sacked 
and burnt ; Toulouse'had ^trembled as they ravaged the basins 
of the Tarn and Garonne ; but in 845, they wasted Aquitaine, 
took Nantes, massacred its archbishop at the altar, and seizing 
on one of the islands in the river built some houses, and settled 
there for the winter. They did not pursue their way farther j 
and it was not till 853, that the sails of their augmented 
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fleet began to appear off the rock of La Baumettc, on a curve 
of the stream below the town of Angers, which, tliougli pro- 
tected by some remains of its Roman walls cou'ld not resist 
them for more than a few days. '.Reinforced and determined, 
these ‘ fair tall Norsemen witlk the n<»ble faces.,’ as the chronicler 
describes them, always rciic'wed the attach, and they finally 
carried the place. Angers was at their disposal ..and its flying 
population took refuge in the cliur<*hes, soon to be dislodged 
by the fires wliwdi the victors lighted. Thierry, the aged 
Count of Aiijoii, died among the flames, and the del cnee of the 
county was entrusted to Itobert (called Le Fort), who waged a 
ceaseless warndth these jnrateson the banks ol'tho Seine as well 
'as of the Liurc. Brave as lie Avas, and bravely seconded by the 
Count of Brittany, he could not always itfake head against the 
invaders, so that the triumphant Normans actual! v remained 
masters of Angers for six years. They expelled tlio princif>al 
inhabitants, and might have become the lawgivers of the sur- 
rounding districts, had not the King and Solomon. Count of 
Brittany, come to the relief of the place. A stratagem reduced 
the invaders to sue fuif terms. Solomon seeing that force "was 
vain against their entrcivdiments, began to dig a deep canal, 
which by diverting the wateii? of the Blaine would leave the 
ships of the Norsemen lii^h and dry under the walls of Angers. 
The ships were more precious than the town : to tlicin th(ise 
pirates could always retreat if they w^crc ivorstod : with them 
they could hoi>e to make other ron(j nests, and their galleys 
might carry tlicin ‘to other shores, if never again to the! • own. 
Thus they declared thcmsclve.s ready to evacuate Angers il* the 
canal were stopi)cd and tlic ships saved. Only a portion of 
them however over left the place. ^Making terms with the 
Angevines, they formed a settlement on the islands and banks, 
were baptised, and adopted, as was tlie Norman custom, the lan- 
guage and manners of the people upon wdioin they had forced 
themselves. Tims a Norman colony ivas founded in Anjou, 
and the race of the * facilcs Andegavi * mixed in a small propor- 
tion with that of the sterner Scandinavians. Possibly some 
inheritance of Northern beauty was bequeathed by tliese Ber- 
serkers to the blonde and Angc\ine mistresses of lionsard and 
De Bellay ; and jmssibJy some Norman blood still flows in the 
veins of citizens w^ho preserve in their maseiim Norman hatchets 
and horseshoes as relics of the siege of 873. 

it was after this reverse that Charles the Bald accepted, as 
has been said, the condition of his inability to dc^md all 
Us dominions in person, by committing them to hereditary 
holders of these great fiefs ; thus surrounding himself by men 
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devoted to his caiisfc, but wlio by the Iiabits of sovereignty tliey 
thus acquired were destined to become datigeroiis to the ^rone. 
Such were fhe great dukes, descendants of liobert Lc Fort, 
whom the chroniclers specify as ^ Counts of Anjou beyond the 
* Maine,’ and who, afterwards foi^ot their Angevirie boundaries 
for the crowns of France and of Sicily. Jjcss illustrious, but 
of lougQi’ connexion with the province, was tlie second here- 
ditary house, one which has left more traditions of itself and 
more monuments ol’ its ])iety and i)ride than even the first 
Koinan concjncrors, the race of the Ingclgcrkn Clounts * of 
‘ Anjou within tire jMainc.’ To recapitulate ihcir names would 
be to make a roll of styles and titles, rec'iilling the veriest 
tcdioiisness of the heralds olfi<‘c; U> relate their ei r/estes 
would be to write •what might well pass for a page in the 
‘ Itoinance (d‘ the Hose ; ’ to enumerate their castles and 
churehcrt would be to prejiare :i handbook to the towns of 
Angers and Ssinmur. Sudiee it to say that the first Ingclger 
received liis invchtiturc about 892, and that he warred so siic- 
cossfuliy agaiii'^i llretoiis and Xorman^ that prosperity and the 
arts of peae(‘ were again the portion T)f* his j)rovincc. Still 
more was this the ease during iho yfe of ’Foulques IJ. ; his 
reign was cinf»loyed in f(»stcring agriculture and letters, and as 
his ])icty led him to build ajid eiul)ellisii churches, religious 
art bolli ill Anjou and iii ^JVniraine received a new develop- 
ment. Thougli the names and the foundations of his churches 
remain, little* can be now really identified with Foulques tire 
Good, and it ij; rather from the reign Foulques Xerra 
that we date the vast quantity of buildings which make Anjou 
a fertile field for the curious in civil and religious architec- 
ture. Then rose St. tJaeques i»f Angers, and the monastery 
of Loches : only two, it is true, of the fifteen eliurches and 
chajK'ls built by Foulques the Crusader; and Cliateaugouticr, 
still a ty]>ical town oi* the Middle Ages, began to sec its sliadow 
in the Maine. Foulques Xerra built many castles — such 
as the princely towers of Chaumont ; but be overawed tlie 
lesser nobles, and the number of fortified dwellings which 
covered Anjou and commanded every bend and reach of its 
rivers did not rise till after his^eath, when the country was 
rent by divisions and eveiy man’s hand was against his neigh- 
bour, if not absolutelycngdged in the plunder of his neighbour’s 
fields. Foulques’ wars were on a greater scale: Ids object was 
less personal * aggrandiscyient than the consplidation of his 
county and the increase of its government; sis, for example, 
when he wrested Saumur from tlie Counts of Blois, and made 
it instead of the rival of Angers the second Angevine town 
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for size and strength. Thrice did the feet of this restless 
paladin tread the stones of Jerusalem, and twice was Foulques’ 
return the signal for a bolder policy abroad and fo^ liigh-handed 
measures at home. On his second cx]>edition to the Holy 
Land he had a singular companion : at C*onstantinople he met 
the celebrated Kobert le Liable, and the two strange pilgrims, 
protected by an Imperial convoy, travelled together to Pales- 
tine. From his third journey Foulques Nerra never returned 
to Anjou; he died at Metz, on the Feast of St. John, 1040; 
he believed that at lire slirine of the holy sepulchre he had 
expiated the guilt of some treachery and of much cruelty ; and 
Anjou, w'hilc she keeps his remains in the vaults of Beaulieu, 
is grateful to his memory and still tender of his fame. 

A character like that of Foulques Ntrra lends itseli* with 
great propriety to the scenery and manners of the Middle Ages : 
he was the child of his ceutuiy, its standard w'as that ol’ his 
merits and of his defects, and he would gladly have accepted 
its judgment. His successor, Geoffrey-Martel, yielded even 
fVirther to its prejudices, and when weaiy of the cares of the 
executive resigned his 'estates in 1060, in iavour of his nejdiew 
Foulques liechin, to as^me the habit of Saint Benedict in a 
monastery of Angers. The cell of the noble recluse was not 
long tenanted, for he died- the day after he had taken the vows ; 
but his example, along with tlic extension given by the Cru- 
sades to the influence of the Church, greatly increased the 
wealth and number. of the religious houses. Few of the An- 
gevine nobles fastdhed the cross on their shoulders, or w .nt to 
the Holy Land, but many of tlicm endowed churches and con- 
vents ; and monasteries now' studded the landscape, occu]»ying 
all its greenest and most favoured spots. Granges and dove- 
cotes soon gathered round their towers ; and the bells that rang 
out the Angelus summoned peasants from their labour whose 
homes were built for protection near the priory and the shrine. 
Thus many a monastery became the* nucleus of a village, less 
likely to be disturbed than if it had been ctversliadowed by a 
feudal donjon the object of attack and defence to rival lords. 
The brotherhoods were supposed to enjoy the peculiar favour of 
the Holy See ; and they proboi^ly did so, because, as the Bishops 
of the Gallican Church were from the first national and inde- 
pendent in spirit, and rather feudal princes and leudes of the 
French kings than humble suffragans of Kome, the Popes were 
doubly anxious to maintain a. hold op the monasteries. Hence 
accrued results both evil and good; evil in the indulgences and 
thickly strewn superstitions whicli they imported from Home, 
but good as regarded the efiScient protection given in those 
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troiiblocl times to the homes of learning and of art. Of* all the 
religious orders of the West none have so truly earned the gra- 
titude of the world as the Benedictines. In Monte Cassino were 
stored all the most precious remnants of classical antiquity ; in 
Monte Cassino lived students whose wit elucidated what the care 
of their brethfen had preserved; and from Monte Cassino went 
forth monks who, wdien Europe was moat barbarous and chaotic, 
planted selmols, not unworthy of their Alma Mater among the 
Apennines. t 

Anjou had been the first province of Gaul which received 
such angels unawares, and it owes the distinction of having 
done so during the lifetime of St. Benedict to something very like 
an acchlent — to the unexpected death of Bertrand, Count and* 
Bishop of Le IVIans. • Anxious to establish a Benedictine mo- 
nastery in his diocese, Bertrand sent two clerks to Monte Cas- 
siiio to ask its abbot for instructions and for a teacher ; and 
St. Benedict, glad of this opportunity of establishing his rule 
in one (»f the remotest jiarts of France, immediately deputed 
Maur, bis most loved disciple, to answer the request of the 
Bishop of Le Maius, whose emissaries Frddigarc and Harderade 
w’ended their way home wdth.zealous alj^crity. The black dress 
of the Benedictine who accompanied *them covered one of the 
most important persons w'ho ever w'ofe that garb : the father 
of the monastic life of France for thirteen centuries. When 
the reformed Benedictines of 1621 called themselves the Con- 
gregation of St. jMaur, tliey acknowledged him as their pattern, 
and such men a» Mabillon, Martenne, Mofitfaucon, Kuinart, 
and others inherited and preserved ^is fame ; yet on his first 
arrival lie begged bis ivay from village to village, and repaid 
alms only with his jirayers. When he reached Orleans he 
heard that Bertrand was dead, and that the successor of the 
pious bishop had neither the means nor the Avish to found a 
Benedictine abbey. At the same time he was advised^ to follow 
the Loire into Anjou, where Florus, a rich Angevine, received 
him at Glanfeuil, and built a church and a cell for his use. 
There, in the sixth century, did the walls of the first Benedic- 
tine convent arise between the currents of the Loire and of the 
Vienne, and the rule, tliougli it ^id not become universal in 
France, had no rival and no reverses, till the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, whenT a reVorm gave rise to the orders of the 
Chartreuse and of Citeaux. The monks of St, Maur by their 
relations with Italy kept up a literary intercourse with that 
country ; their favourite studies were the laws of Theodosius 
and the poems of Virgil, whose idyllic pages they loved to 
peruse by the streams of Anjou ; and a semi-Italian tinge may 
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have been given by them to the manners of its inhabitants, 
whose gentle breeding and slow soft patois had already earned 
for them the name of ‘ molles et faciles Aiidcgavi.’ 

The only other ecclesiastical* event which can vie in im- 
portance with the rise of thoi Benedictines is the foundation of 
Fontevrault by Kobert d’Abrissel, in 1099, anti its consecra- 
tion by Calixtus II., in August 1119. Its iii^t -Vbbess was 
Pdtronilla de Chcmillc ; its second was Matilda Aiijfui, the 
widoiv of that young William Adclin, Prince of England, wlio 
was lost in the ‘ White Ship,’ between Barfleur and the Sussex 
coast. Fontevrault, as a monument of the twcHih ccnlurv 
is so closely identified with the English rule in Anjou, that it 
' is necessary to revert to the succession of Angevine counts, 
and to the alliance which made iliree English kings lords of 
the province, and at once vassals and rivals of the* French 
crown. Foulques V., when lie succeeded to the* kingdom of 
Jerusalem, on the death of his father-in-law, Baldwin II., 
bequeathed his estates to his sou Geoffrey, and j)assod the rest 
of his life in Palestine. Geoffrey, full of ambit ious hoj>eH, 
determined to strengthen his ]iositiot} at home by a union with 
Matilda, daugliter of JJLenry J. ot England, anil widow of the 
Emperor Henry V., and no more splendid alliance could 
well have been contrat'ted bad (icolfrey been one of the 
greatest crowned heads of Europe. His -wife had learned 
from her first husband those sentiments of independence from 
Home w'hich some of the Enqjerors knew so well how to 
maintain. She fvas a woman of wit and •accomplishments, 
and the loss of the ^ W-liite Ship ' liad made lier heiress- 
apparent to the Englisii tlirone. Through how many years 
she was obliged to contest licr rights Avilli Stcplien of Blois 
is a matter of English history; but though she established 
herself at Winchester and Avith difficulty made her way to 
the ciipitnj, she never was jiopular in England. The treaty 
of 1153, which continued the name of King to Stephen 
during his lifetime, only secured the inheritance for her son 
Plenty II., the first of our Plautagenet kings, and the first who 
by marriage and by birthright possessed the provinces of Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Maine, i^ou, Touraine, Poitou, Saintonge, 
the Limousin, Auvergne, Guionne, and Gascony; in short, 
tAvo-thirds of the French soil, and all that PVance contains of 
beauty and of richness, from the grey headlands of Normandy 
that the sea surrounds, to .the basaltic peaks of central Au- 
vergne, and to thc^ sweeter south where summer makes her 
hfune, and where the plain that is watered by the Garonne is 
closed by the Gascon Gulf and the Pyrenean chain. The 
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Loire with all its affluents, the port of Xantca, the richest 
abbeys and the most beautiful churches of Neiistria and of 
Aquitaine were 11 envy’s, who was not only King of England 
but of the newly-conquered Ireland. He had a love of letters 
by whitdi the poets of his day j)ri»fited, f«»r his court was fre- 
quented l>y alt the learned and gifted men of Europe, and he 
had a taste in art which has lel't its mark on the churches of 
Anjtui as well as on his great convf*nt in Sherwood. No 
JManlagcnet is so thoroughly identified with the history of the 
provhici' as He nry. By him (and in expiation of* the murder 
of l>eck(;t) were laid the foundations of the superb Hotel Dieu 
of Angers, whoso halls and granaries still testify to the mag- 
nificcnee of his charity and penitence; through his encourage-* 
iiient the hands ol' tltc burghers wcr(j strengthened in all the 
municipal town>; he diminished some of the most onerous 
imposts, and protected tlie navigation of' the Loire, being at 
oiicc the King and the guardian of the country to which he owed 
his birth, ibit fortune, which had given him so much, denied 
liim ha])j>iness. lie; was <mtragcd in all his affections, his 
prime mini>tcr v/as turbulent, and tlic Kingj, weary of strife, 
had, in C(»mmitting flic crime of inurdcv? rid himself of a priest 
hut provided Jiiiriixdf’ with a martyr and a remorse. His 
sous were disloyal, and his wife waS jealous ; though it is 
true that hv his •infidelities to I<]leanor, Henry only repaid 
those which had o<*casifmed her illvorce from her first husband, 
I^ouis N'll. lletwcoii these jealous c(ui])les history does not 
pretend tojudgOfand r<iinanee has ever lent her countenance 
to the y(»iing mistress whom Henry mot by stealth in the 
bowers t»f AVoodstoek. Eleanor, living to the great age of 
eighty -one, hnig survived her lord, and was burieil beside him 
at Eontevrault ; where the sculptors of 1 189, aud 1207, have 
lent ttj their features in* death a harmony and repose to which 
the royal pair were sadly strangers in their divided lives. On 
the jdinth of the tomb of Henry II.. when it was first con- 
structed, these words were engraved : — 

‘ Suflicit 1-uic tumulus cui non suflicerat orhis.’ 

• 

But even of tins modest suiKciciicy^hc once ambitious King was 
not always allowed the possession. I’rinecss Jeanne de Bourbon 
(one of the many BoiiHbon ladies, Mesdames dc Fontcvrault) 
first caused his body to be exhumed and sealed down in a 
common grave with those .of the- other Plaiitagcnets ; at the 
French lie volution this grave was rifled, and the four original 
effigies somewhat broken and damaged. Mr. Musgrave, says 
that the monuments were taken to Paris, where they remained 
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through the reign of Louis-Philippe ; under the Republic they 
were restored to the abbey, and in the course of 1 866 they 
were offered by the Emperor to Queen Victoria. That offer, 
made probably in ignorance of the liistory and the aichaco- 
logical passions of Anjou, iTused a storm in the old province ; 
and the English Government, with great good 'taste, declined 
to deprive Fontevrault of her most precious relic, and Anjou 
of these memorials of four of her soveicigns. Thfc dust of the 
English kings is long since scattered, and the felons of one of 
the great central prisons of Prance now hear mass a few yards 
from the feet of the proud I^lantrgenets. It is to be hoped 
that the restoration of the Abbey of Fontevrault, which has 
long been talked of, will speedily be undertaken, and that the 
monuments wall be restored to their original j)08itif)ii in front 
of the high altar of that ancient pile. 

Richai^ Ca-ur de Lion signed himself ('omit of Anjou ;* an 
Angevine knight, of the house of Du Bcllay, shared his cap- 
tivity in Germany, and he is buried at Fontevrault ; but his 
life was too much occupied by w^ars and tumults abroad to 
allow' him to admiinster the province in person, albeit the 
code of laws was revised by liim^ and that several provincial 
statutes date from his reign. Some fiefs in Anjou be left on 
his demise to Bereiigaria of Kavarre, but it w\as with diflSciilty 
that they were secured to her, for John was disposed to con- 
test this small bequest to his brother’s w’idow’ as basely as he 
did the whole royal inheritance with his nejihcw Arthur. Des 
Roches, the seneschal of Anjou, was guan’iau to tliC young 
prince, but he was unable either to preserve his ward, or to de- 
fend the province from the exactions of one of the cruellest and 
most unconstitutional of sovereigns. Tlie’ siege of Angers is 
rendered familiar to the English reader by Shakspcarc’s play of 
King John. The * Anglers,’ which he describes as surrounded 
by a plain and by strong walls — ^ the flinty ribs of this con- 
* temptuous city’ — ‘the sleeping stones that as a waist ’ girdled 
about the citizens, all had and have their existence ; but the 
Angers of that day, the ‘ black Angers’ of Pean de la Tuilerie, 
was not then crowned by the castle, of which 'a modern tra- 
veller has well said, that ‘imall the univei’sc there is no parallel 
‘ to this stupendous fabric.’ It was the work of a later date, 
was added to by two queens, Yol'ande'of Arragon, and Louisa 

* The Dauphin of Auvergne, a brother' poet, thus addressed the 
‘ Eei Hichart :* — 

‘Mas VOS, cui li Turc felon 
Temion mais q’un Icon, 

Reis e dues, e corns d’Angiens.’ 
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of Savoy, and Avas dismantled in 1589; but it still shows a 
mass of black masonry* of extraordinary size and strength, 
though the battlements and machicolations which once crowned 
its towers have unfortunately been removed. As long as it 
stands it will identify Angers witlj the memory of its founder 
Philip Augustus, whose treacherous partisanship forms part of 
the plot of Shaksjieare’s play. 

Plans for the ('onsolidation of the French monarchy occujncd 
that eager brain ; and l^hilip Augustus coveted for his own 
croAvn the ap]>anagGs which conferred so much wealth and 
lustre on English kings. Many causes combined to further 
his schemes ; and Avhen the Englislr dominion in Avestern France 
ceased, as it virtually did AAnth the last of the Plantagencts, 
Philip Avas able to devolve on his son (instead of the meagre 
inheritance of Louis Ic Gros) six iinjiortant provinces. With 
the next rc'fgn avc enter on another stage of French history, 
affected by tAvo op|x)sing systems — by Feudalism as the iso- 
lating j)rinciplc, and by Monarchy as the means of national 
unity. The struggle betAveen these tAA'o tendencies was to 
last till the close of the Middle Ages;- yet from the reign 
c»f Philip Augustus to that of Francis I. the’ increase of tlie 
royal as<.‘.en(lancy was very ])erceptibl<t and sure, and it hardly 
seemed to receive any abatement wlicn St. Louis bestowed 
Anjou on his brother Charles as a fief of the croAvn. With 
C/harlcs the scene changed, and was shifted to Sicily, or 
rather to the Two Sicilies, Avitli their capitals of Naples 
and l^alcrnio. ^Ijinfrcd, an illegitimate son ‘of the Emperor 
Frederic II., possessed both kingdoms ; but the Popes and the 
Guelph princes loudly ])roclaiined the illegality of liis title, and 
his croAvn was successively offered to Charles of Anjou by 
Innocent IV. and Urban IV. Charles was AAilling to acce])t it 
on the terms prescribed, by the Pontiff, and took an oath of 
"fidelity as King of Sicily at the Lateran in 1266. It was true 
that the conquest of both provinces had yet to be made ; but 
in the hands of Charles that work was as rapid as it was brilliant ; 
for it seemed as if to him liad descended all the fire and 
energy of his mother s Castilian blood, endowing the younger 
son with rare qualities of dctemiiijation and ability, w^hile the 
saintly check of St. Louis aa'os left pale. Charles was, says a 
contemporary, the most princely among princes, and he desired 
a crown and kingdom for himself that his brother Avould in all 
]»robability have neither sought nor .Avon. Not only did the ex- 
communicated Manfred succumb before him, but Conradin, the 
next nominee of the Ghibclliue party, lost his life on a scaffold 
at Naples, and the conqueror added daily to his resources and 
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to the. terror of his name. The episode of the Sicilian Vespers 
shows that after twenty years of government he was an object 
of hatred to his new subjects ; but he was perhaps indifferent 
alike to their love and to their hate, content to be able to say 
of himself* that he ‘ had nevej waited and never dcs]>aired,’ and 
to record on his tomb that he was the ‘ ffrant rf^jf Charles, qui 
‘ conquit Sicile.^ 

It w’ould be foreign to our purpose to follow^ all the vicissi- 
tudes of the kingdom of the IVo Sicilies, but it is curious to 
notice the number of royal and noble lines which sprang from 
this house of Anjou-Sicily. The grandchildren of the 
* Grant roy Charles ’ were, Charlos-Martol, King of llungarv ; 
Philip, Prince of Tarento, and titular Emperor of Constanti- 
nople ; Tristan, Prince of Salerno; .loh.i and Louis Dukes of 
Duras; Margaret, wife of Charles of Valois; Jllniudie, (Juecn 
of Arragon ; Eleanor, -wife <»f Frederic King of Sicily ; Marie, 
wif*e of Sancho King of Majorca; and Beatrix, wife of Azzo 
VIII., Marquis of Este and Ferrara. So numerous a poste- 
rity seemed to promise a long race of direct dcsc'cndants ; but it 
is a curious thing that at the cud of a hundred years there did 
not remain a single jjrincc of the bloo<l of Charles II. : while 
it is equally certain that ‘never ’\\as there in the history of all 
the families of Europe any similar oxanijdc of one house 
holding so many sovereignties in so short a^^pacc of time. 

‘ The first house of Aiijou-Sicily possessed seventeen foreign king- 
doms; and the second house took the place of the earlier one on 
the greater nurabeV of the<e thrones. It would* seem ns iT fortune* 
led tlio princes of this name; and wlien besides the<o exniiiples 
I recall the old counts of Anjou, who, from (-imple of almost 

unknown dcrivatioji, saw themselves raised to ilut tlirones of 
England, Jerusalem, and Cyprus; when 1 remember tliat Kubert-le- 
Fort was the father of so many IVeiicli kings ; tliat the Valois 
branch held the crown almost immediately after ncqniring Anjou ; 
that Heiiiy, Duke of Anjou, afterw'ards King of France, also received 
a Polish sceptre, and that later Philip V., ivho began a third house 
of Anjou, became the heir of the immense Spanish monarchy and of 
all the states of which it is composed : then, I say, that, eolleeiing 
all these examples from all ages, 1 cannot hide from myself that 
some fatality, or rather the Providence whicli disposes of crowns, is 
pleased to place them upon the heads of princes wlio bear the name 
of Anjou.** * , 

These foreign glories were not for the happiness of the 
French province, not even, when ^ they took an ecclesiastical 
shape, and when Pierre Koger, an Aiigevine priest of the 

* Des Noulis, p. 3d2. 
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house of Beaufort, better known as Gregory XL, had the 
honour of restoring the Papal Sec from Avignon to Borne. 
So many turns of fortune were fatal to the peace of Anjou, 
once more restored to the cro<<^n, and once again raised to be a 
ducal fief in favour of Louis the Jjrothor of the sovereign ; it 
was also invaded by the Lmglish, and it inournod with the rest 
of France when King John was carried a prisoner to London. 
Every elem/^nt of disorder seemed to be let loose within the 
limits over which the celebrated Duke Rene was called to 
reign in 14114 : llie jwwor of the crown was weakened by 
wju's, invasions, crusades, and minorities; and the Council 
of Hale occii|jie(l the. minds of allftntelligent men, who began 
to s(*c in its deel.^ions, as the peof>lc did in the first signs of 
feudal decadence, a foretaste of the civil and religious enfran- 
ehiseinent they were t(» acquire in the next century. Ben6 
of Anjou w’as Jiowevcr a knight of the truly mcdiuival type. 
Jli.s tutor was the Cardinal Louis dc Bar, his enemy was 
the Jiinglibh invader, his companion in arms was Arnold de 
Barhezaii, his militarv scliool was that of Du Chicsclin, and 
his briilc was fhabella of Lorraine, with whom ho acquired Bar 
and Lorraine as his father had again added Provence and 
Naples to his realm. The life of R(h(e*scems a long romance: 
first, a prisoner at Dijon ; then made Ct>unl of Guise ; a bride- 
groom at twelve years of age, and a soldier very little later. 
AVc find him assisting at the coronation of Charles VII. 
at liheiuis ; at war first with the English, and then with the 
Dukes of llurgujidy; ngxt transporting tin* scene to Italy; 
making a campaign in the Ahruzzl ; flying from the town 
of Naples; jousting at Sauimir and Tarascon ; and finally 
giving his daughter JMargarct in marriage to the English king 
Henry VJ.; thus all^ving the bliKKl of* the second house of 
Anjou-Sicily to the oldqr stock of Anjou-Plautagcnet. King 
Rene died robbed ol‘ all his estates; so rewarded by his 
astute sovereign Louis XI. for the generous loyalty with 
which, against the leagues called ‘of the public weal,’ Rene had 
declared himself to be on the monarchical side. His policy at 
home had been eminently liberal. lie had given municipal 
charters to his towns, and cmu»J>letl their most noteworthy 
burgesses; he had regulated wages, encouraged the poorer 
nobles to enrich themselves *l>y trade rather than by rapine; he 
liad visited the sick and needy, protected orphans, and dimi- 
nished taxation; in all this his. spirit -was opposed to the 
license of feudality ; and iis he had encouraged Charles VII. 
in the plan of a regular army which would make the crown 
independent of its feudatories, so he was ready to support 
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Louis against their league, and thus to pave the way to na- 
tional unitj". In return he was expelled from Anjou, and 
Louis obtained from his daughter a cession of all her rights, 
doubly dear to her and to her father since the tragic close of 
the war of the Hoses. Bencedied at Aix in Provence in 1480, 
and Margai*et at Dampierre in the Saumurois ; widowed, child- 
less, broken-hearted, and bereaved of her children, she dragged 
out her last years in what was as much a prison, as a castle, 
and told ^ sad stories of the deaths of kings * near what had 
been the cradle of her own and of her husband’s race. 

No figure in the history of Anjou is more gracious and 
pathetic than that of Bene flhrnamed the Good. The poorest 
'hamlets of his province preserve his efligy, and in the dlo(?ese 
of Aix psalms are still sung to chaunts composed by him. The 
King who beggared him was the slave of superstition, of base- 
born favourites and of still baser fears; but the IcisTirc of Bene 
was that of a Christian and a poet. He sang of profane love in 
his romance of ‘ Trds-doulce Mercy ’ as any troubadour might 
have done, and like King Theobald of Navarre he could tell of 
that diviner flame which purifies while it burns. His ‘Mortie- 
‘ fiement de vain'e plaisaunce’ is a strange book, partly written 
in verse and part in pros^, full of tendeniess and imagination, 
though conceived in an allegorical style, which was in vogue in 
our own country when Spenser wrote the ‘ Fairic Queen,’ and 
which is only popular now in tlie undying personages of the 
Klgrim’s Progress. 

The history ofnhe fief of Anjou is ende^. It is tr’-e that 
some of the princes of the blood royal called themselves Dukes 
of Anjou, and that the name was borne among others by 
Henry III., and by Philip, grandson of Louis XIV., who 
became King of Spain in 1700, and for the last time by Louis 
Stanislaus Xavier, afterwards Louis iJ^VlIL ; but with their 
appanage these only enjoyed certain limited rights and a * 
limited revenue. All the power and privileges of importance 
remained with the king, and wdieu Louis XI. made Anjou liis 
own, Angcvinc nationality ceased to exist. It is true that many 
of the institutions of the Middle Ages lingered in the land ; 
some of tlieir most pictur^que features often recurring, as 
when Louise de Savoie hmd a tournament at Angers, at 
which her son presided in all the spirit of the old court.3 of 
love, or when Francis 1. visited with great pomp the richest 
and haughtiest of the abbesses of Fontcvrault. The same 
strange hazard wliich gave in tlie second decade of the six- 
teenth century a ^eat emperor to Germany and king to Spain, 
great rulers to France and England, a powerful family to 
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Florence, a succession of remarkable pontiffs to Home, also 
gave to Fontevrault an abbess of fortune and spirit. Keiiee 
de Bourbon might have been glad had she known that long 
after Valois kings became extinct. Bourbon ladies in an almost 
unbroken Hiic<j(‘ssioM were to preshh; in tlie courts and cloisters 
which in memory of her royal guest she had adorned not so 
much with her own initials as with the Salamander of Francis 
and with thC A^*ilois crown. In spite however of these recol- 
lections of a nicdiicval past the spirit of the times underwent a 
remarkable alteration. The munici])al life of the cities, espe- 
cially of Saiimur, grew strong, coumienic increased, and the 
growing intelligence and freedom of the people kindled the 
prolonged struggle which under the gonci'aNiianio of the wars 
of religion desolated France, and inflicted on Anjou her full 
share of suffijring. 

When the last additions were made to the Cathedral of 
Angers this lt;gend was carved below the eight warlike statues 
which still guard its w'cstcrn jiortal : — 

* Da paceiii Domine iu dichus iiostris, 
cl dissipa poteuies qui bella voluut. D>4().* 

.* » ! 

That prayer was for centuries to remain unanswered ; and if 
any calm at all was enjoyed by the proifinee, it was only during 
such lulls as ]iroce«le<l from the exhaustion, and not from the 
reconciliation, (»f parties. 

The history «»f the French Kcforniation is throughout a 
curi(mh and a complex talc. How far it succeeded and how 
far it failed arc problems wdiich have had no ])rccedcnt, and 
which have never been repeated in any other country. Pro- 
testantism was as much a moral revolution in France as it was 
in England, (jiormany, or Holland; it was a deeply religious 
movement, but it fell to the ground because it had no sustained 
‘political life, and above all because it became nnnational, not 
] perhaps in its origin, but by civil and by fl»reigii war ; and 
while it never njipcaled to the national vanity or to any of 
the instincts of the race, it w'as rejected because it ultimately 
iailed to represent the aspirations of any of the political parties 
of France. The position of the Fscnch bishops was eminently 
national and independent, and their traditions were splendid. 
The piety, courage, and learning of saints and doctors still 
invested the Gallican priesthood as ^rith a halo ; and it was in 
vain for Calvinism to hope to inako head against a church so 
strong, BO gifted, and so pregnant with life as to produce a race 
<d* such patriots as Bossuct and such teachers as Fcnelon, about 
the same time that St Vincent de Paul sent forth to the sick 
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beds and hospitals of France and of the world an army of 
white-hooded sisters, brave as the most j^allaiit defenders of 
Bochelle, devoted as the mosf suffering Camisards of the 
Cevennes. 

Yet when that Rcforinati(fn began ^n obscrier might well 
have been pardoned had he augured for it a splendid and 
powerful future. It first took root among the liighost and the 
most cultivated classes ; it was a deeply religious mAvonieni bred 
of convictiQn and education, and as such (*oumiendcd itself in 
several ways to the French intellect, while it touched as with 
coals of fire many noble liearts an<l lips. It was also soon to 
, be tested by persecution. ‘ Da pacjcm Domine,’ men had 
prayed in Anjou in 1.540 : tivelve years afterwards llic s(»n of 
the Chancellor Poyat was burnt in the streets of Saiiiuin* as a 
confessor of the new faith, and seven years latcf an edict of 
Henry II. against heresy kindled many a ])yrc. Still so far 
no admixture of ]_X)liticai hatred: no war of public interests: 
no pitting of class against class. But with the short reign of 
Francis 11. a change was to come. Catherine de Mcdicis and 
the Guises 'were Catholics and in power, the princes of the 
blood and their sympatlivscrs wercrProtestauts, and hard-pressed 
by the Queen-Mother and her cabinet. The const )iracY <>t 
Amboise followed on \he execution of Du Bourg, and Pro- 
testantism organising itself through two' reigns, became an 
estate in the kingdom — a world within the world of France. 
It had its ambijjions and its victims, its camps and fortified 
cities, its revenues and its reversed ; alas 1 also its i*xcesscs. 
Terrible were all those years of internecine strife; hamlet 
making w’a’r on hamlet, until every truvn had its tale of 
slaughter or some otlior liideous distinction : and the Hugue- 
nots so long forbidden to have any places of worship of their 
own revenged themselves by destroj-niig tlie ehiu-ches. They 
stripped the Cathedral of Aiif^ers, and many a ruined gable 
and solitary tower attests their fury in the fields and town- 
ships of Anjou. Its castles recall to us still more vividly the 
worst incidents of the wars of religion, and the great crime of 
Charles IX. Not Chinon, where the Maid oT Orleans firpt 
saw and recognised her king ; not Bourgeoil, where tradition 
asserts that the massacre of St. ^artholo^ncw was planned ; not 
Baugife whose good king Il^ne last dwelt in bis own province ; 
fiW Aitbign6, which is the hereditary homo of Madame de 
Maintenon; not Brissac,- where •Claire Cl^mence de Condd 
spent her too brief youth; not all or any of the houses in 
a district rich beyond measure in fortified scigneurial and 
beautiful dwellings, has a fairer situation or a darker name 
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than Monsoreau. Standing dose above the river, its* walls 
arc often eight or ten feet decj) in the floods of the Loire: it 
is now inhabited by families of the poorest peasants, but its 
towers and bariizans frown deflan tly as of old ; and below the 
vine tendrils that cfcop round its* exquisite ])orch are the arms 
of some of the' j)roudell of th(‘ Angevinc families. Long the 
stronghold of tlic Craons, it was celebrated for the light loves 
of Frai^'oise dc Mirador, and on a scroll the visit<»r may still 
read, ‘ Chamhes crie T the motto of the governor who was 
the tool ol‘ the Guises and the liero of the St Bartholomew in 
the AV est. In the i)ause whidi followed the murder of Coligny 
and preceded the massacre, a messenger was dcsjiatchcd by the 
Duke of Guise to Anjou: and speeding through the night, he' 
soon conveyed to Lihiis Thoinasscau de Cursay, governor of 
Angers, an order to exterminate heresy and lieretios within 
Ills jui’isdicfion. TJie answer of de Cursay is historical : the 
King, he said, might believe that every citizen would give liis 
life for bis sovereign, but be did not believe that liis Majesty 
would find one executioner. But an exeeiitioncr was ready, 
•Fean dc Chambes Count of Monsoreilu, ipid governor of 
Saurniir, did not slirink from obeying* the royal behests, and 
lie inaugurated the massacre by slaying seven persons with liis 
own hand. • 

It is pleasant Uwturn from so odious a spectacle of venality 
and cruelty to the home of Du Blessis-Mornay, the wise friend 
and lulviser of Henry IV., the husband of the licroic Charlotte 
Arbalcste, the founder <ff the Academy of Saiimiir, and the 
mvner of a name as })ure and as illustrious as any in the annals 
of French Protestantism. I'hilip dc Moriiay never changed 
his faith, and he probably felt how fatal to the Huguenot 
cause was the jioliey whieJ) made his master join the Romish 
communion, as if lie a<dvnowledgcd the Reformed doctrines to 
be incompatible with that spirit of national unity and absolute 
monarchy then and long altenvards so jiopular with French 
rulci*s and subjects, and bo hostile to the Protestants. He had 
the further annuyaucc of seeing a Jesuit College founded at 
La Fleclie as a lival to Ids Calvinistic Aciulcuiy, a blow which 
also came fi’om the hand of the King. The J esnits, banished 
from France after the regicide of Jacques Clement, were 
anxious to return, and •Henry, wdio had long had some such 
wish with regard to La Flcclie, established them there; 
because, as he uTote to Cardinal d’Ossat, be considered * them 
‘ to be the persons most capable and jiropcr for the instruction 
* of youth.’ To that- occupation the reverend fathers applied 
themselves, and with such success that their school, becoming 
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one of the most celebrated in Europe, boasted of pupils like 
Descartes, the Chancellor Voysin, Louis (iresset, Michel Letel- 
lier, and Prince Eugene. Conv^srted into a military college in 
1764, it sent out La Tour d’ Auvergne, Hedouville, and Dupetit>- 
Thouars, and later the Dukes of Feltrc and Cadore, and as it 
still serves as a school for the sons of ofticers, it cannot be said 
to have entirely lost its grade. Happier in this. than the 
nursling of Duplessis-Mornay. No vestige of his foundation 
is to be seen in Saumur; after eighty years of life it ceased to 
exist, and its very memory lias now slipped from the minds of 
the townspeople, who only commemorate in the name of the 
Rue du Temple the assemblies of the Protestants in the days 
' when, first under the ning of the Huguenot governor, and 
then during the prosperous calm that fdllowed on the edict of 
Nantes, they fonned a fifth of the }K>pulation. On tlie revo- 
cation of the edict two thousand persons left the place, and at 
the present day tlie proportion is of about two hundred Pro- 
testants in fifteen thousand inhabitants. The last years of 
Duplessis-Moniay were embittered less by political regrets than 
by petty quarrels with certain pastcurs and leaders of his own 
sect ; and the memoir nf his last days, still so pojmlar among 
French Calvinists, is painful from the witness it bears to the 
narrowness and ill-feeliilg tliat disfigured his churcli. 

The hundred years of toleration rmturally'furnisli no features 
for the religious history of Anjou. A royal visit, or a princely 
marriage, conferred a passing distinction on some of its towns ; 
and even the wars of the Fronde, thougli they inflicted mucdi 
suifering and privation on the provinces, did not deeply affect 
this district, or disturb the balance between monarcdiy, Catho- 
licism, and liberty of conscience, which was so well arranged 
by Henry IV., and which continued througli the reign of* his 
son. Louis XIV. however brqpked «io power or principle 
the kingdom which was noi perfectly subservient to his own 
autocracy. Richelieu’s pdlicy had greatly broken the spirit of 
the nobles, and Louis resolved to break that of the religionists, 
in spite of the fact that, as Mazarin had observed, ‘ ^c little 
* colony tliOugh it browsed on weeds never wenf astray.* 

The edict was revoked in 1685, and the Protestants of 
Anjou and Poitou recognised with^ especial bitterness the in- 
fluence of Madame de Maintenon in 'the cruel orders of the 
Kajg. Esther, they observed, had forgotten her people, and 
had abjured the faith for which her^andfatber had died, and to 
which heir father only had been a renegade. It was assuredly 
infinitely more shocldng that the descendant of Agrippa de 
Coligny should write thus to her brother : — ^ Employ liberally 
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‘ the money you are about to get ; the lands in Poitbu are 
‘ now selling for nothing, and the desolation of the Huguenots 
' will soon bring more into Jhc market : you may be able to 
* settle yourself on a great scale.’ And again : — ‘If (iod 
‘ preserves tlie King, in twenty years there will be no Hugue- 
‘ m»ts left.’ In less than the time Madame de Maintenon 
named, dragonnades, martyrdom, and exile had robbed France 
of thousands of her best subjects ; recantations br)th willing 
and unwilling thinned the remaining ranks, and^ freedom of 
conscience was crushed in a country whose life seemed para- 
lysed by the po^ver and aa'iII of one great King. Hut the two 
]»rinciples of toleration and justice thus violated were not 
(lead : they only slept. In the reign of Louis XA^ liberty of* 
conscience turned in fho hands of the Encycloj)edists to license 
of thonght,,and in the next generation the. voice of Ilousscau 
served to swell that exceedingly fierce and bitter cry for liberty 
and equality which terrified Europe, and destroyed the mo- 
narchy under L<»uis XVI. Although less ardently republican 
than Nantes in her sympathies, Anjou embraced the new ideas, 
and thus ex]M)sed hei^clf to the loyal wrath of the A'endcan 
V)ands, which broke over her like a wa^vt in 1792 , when Saumur 
and Angers were captured after little resistance, and were both 
lost and won with less oftusioii of blohd than took place 'ivhcii 
tlic lieign of TciTot* was organised in the west. Events followed 
quickly in those days; and wdion Anjon had to send out her 
contingents to the fields of FJaudei’s, h^gyp^, Italy, she had, 
by the subdivision of France into departments, ceased tt> exist 
Jis a jiroviTjcc. ‘ This/ says M. Faultrier, ‘is an arrangement 
‘ favourable ti» administration and to national unity, but fatal 
‘ to the spirit ol‘ locality ; for it places France in Paris.’ It 
did so : wc have seen the provinces which were absorbed into 
.the monan'hy afterwards* brought by revolutions 'wholly under 
the influence of the cajntal ; till oiuio again the will of an able 
but autocratic ruler dominates Paris and the de]>artmcnts alike. 

AVith this phase the task of the historian is brought to a 
close; but the country we have called Anjou has a future, and 
we would hoj^c a prosperous future, in store. Her children, 
wisely deprecating ihe c^ ils pf a system of extreme centralisa- 
tion, have begun to live on their lands and to develope her 
resources. Among so many wdio have benefited their depart- 
ments, it may perhaps not be invidious to mention the efforts 
of M. de Failoux to improve the* breeds of cattle by intro- 
ducing that of Durham: the attention of M. de Quartres- 
barbes to the system of irrigation by water meadows : and the 
recent extension of the wdne trade, especially of the white and , 
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i^wkllng wines of Saumur. The land is generally rich, and 
CDStricts less favourable fat culture have valuaUe quarries of 
slate and granite, or of the beautiQil white limestone so abundant 
<m the banks of the Loire. In all these branches of commerce, 
and in measures for the protection of the •valleys agamst the 
terrible floods of the Loire, Angevinc nationality has free scope. 
Literature and travel are patlis always open to tho country* 
men and women of Menage, Yulney, and Madafne Dacicr : 
Chevreurs chemical researches may be followed up or super- 
seded by those of younger students, and if the French legislative 
bodies in their present condition wruld not welcome members 
as independent as Duplessis-Momay, the French navy will hold 
many sailors like Dnpetit-Thoiiars. The graceful restoration 
of the H6tel de Ville at Saumur, and the collcedion of the works 
of the celebrated David of Angers, are all good auguries fur 
the arts; sehools of design receive every assistance that a 
profuse Government can afford ; and bouKs like those ot‘ the 
Baron de Vismes and M. Godai'd-Faultrier, show that the 
love of one’s country not only (Consecrates her past but strives 
to benefit her future! Unless, t<H), the late additions to the 
powers of the General Oopncils (which meet in the departments 
in the month of Heptember) be a delusion, and that their de- 
liberations are intended fo be crushed by imperial vetoes, in the 
shape of over-interference by the prefects) the gentlemen ot 
Anjou, in common ivith those of the rest of France, are greatly 
called to self-govqpmcnt in provincial affairs. ISkliich has been 
done ; much more remains yet to di). ‘ La France, ct mon 

* Anjou dont le d4sir me poinct,’ were the watchwords of the 
Angevine poet Joachim du Bcllay, and tho device is appli- 
cable still. Serving one’s provintse one truly serves one’s 
country, and many noble traditions ought to excite all classes 
to individual and collective exertion, %ven while men ]>ray in. 
the spirit of their pious ancestors of tlie sixUientii century, 

* Gite u8 peace.’ 
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Art. IV. — 1# Sound: a Course of Eight Lectures delioered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By John Ttndall, 
LL.D., F.K.S. Loudon: 1867. 

2. IVellenhhre auf Experimente hegriindet. Von den Brudern 
Ernst Heinrich^ Weber und Wilhelm Weber. 
Leipzig 4 1825. 

3. Din Lehre von den Ton Empfindungen. Von II. Helm-* 

HOLTZ. Braunsclnvcig : 1865. * • 

XpouR years ago Professor Tyndall republished in a collected 
form the brilliant Lectures on Heat which lie had just de- 
livered in the Royal, Institution of Great Britain. The book 
appealed to that wide and increasing circle of readers which 
has siifffeient general education to follow a. fair statement of 
scientific, ideas reasonably divested of technical language. The 
favourable notice which its unquestionable merits of exposition 
and illustration attracted has induced him to collect into another 
treatise his recent Lectures on the Theoyy of Sound. 

Professor Tyndall speaks ^\ith authority on both subjects. 
His researches on radiation are a vidiiable and independent 
contribution to the first, anti though he shares the honour of 
the discovery of the ]»eculiar behaviour of singing fiames with 
Count Sohaffgotsch, there is no doubt that it has enabled him 
to give many striking oi)tical illustrations of abstruse points in 
the theory of the second. When a scientific man s])eaks of 
truths in the cstJil)li8h incut of which he. has taken a prominent 
part, he connnands the same sort of attention udth which we 
follow the footste]>s of Baker or Livingstone. Dr. Tyndall 
is a pioneer as well as au ex]K>sitor of science, and the fact 
gives him a power over us which not even his perfect command 
*■01 the secrets of lectiire illustmtioyi could othenvise have 
secured for him. His new book has all the merits of its pre- 
decessor, and fewer defects. There is no reason why a scien- 
tific lecturer should deny his enthusiasm the ordinary vent of 
eloquence, bpt he ought never to forget that the pretensions of 
science are so lofty that she cannot condescend to attempt to 
attract attention from idlers. Dr. Tyndall’s * Sound ’ is seldom 
disfigured by the hypci;-eloquen1 passages which irritated serious 
readers in the perusal of its predecessor. 

There are few of the Physh;al Sciences which have a his- 
tory so interesting as Acbustics.’ Without vciy .many great 
discoveries to commemorate, an unusual number of men really 
remarkable have contributed to build up the symmetric^ 
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theory which Dr. Tyndall has undertaken to exhibit. It 
is natural to forget that the oldest Physical Science has at- 
tained no more than its two hundred and fiftietli year. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that before Galileo’s time there 
was no such thing. On the broad foundation which his genius 
laid was reared the doctnne ot' rational mechaiiics, and its first 
and grandest application to Astronoinj*: Since then -we have 
learned (almost without tpialilication) everything tlijiit ‘we Itnow 
of Light, Heat, Llcctricity, Chemistry, and Sound. All of 
them began iuttisolated observations, which have so converged 
that we may already hope one day to reduce all their pheno- 
mena under those elementary laws of motion whose first 
pnunciation was the true staiiing jioiDt of* modern physics. In 
an Jigc which has given up so many gi^at (picstions, and is 
despairing of any clear scttleinont of so many cUhers, tho^ recol- 
lection that there is one path in which the modern ifitc7le('t has 
made an enormous and unquestionable advance may serve to 
sustain or to renew that faith in the human faculties which is 
the breath of life. 

AVc could willingly linger, if space pennitted, over the j)n)- 
traeted and instructive history of ancient thoughts and theories 
about Sound, All the gtoat founders of modern phy>ics appear 
to have interested theiqsclvcs in the subject. J)r, .Robert 
Smith points (»ut in his ‘Harmonics ’ that Galileo was the fir.«t 
to explain — pcrha}).s the first to notice — tlie singular fact, fruit- 
ful in consequences, that one vibrating musical siring may 
another, whose tci^ion and mass are sjiitablc, into isoc l naious 
motion. He showed us tliat in the same way a heavy pen- 
dulum may be set to swing by the least breath from the moutli, 
if the breathings be often enough repeated, and keep time 
exactly with the oscillations natural to the ]>cudiduin. I'he 
un weary i’lg industry and encyclopajdic knowledge of Father 
Mersemie entitle him Ip be reckoned among the pioneers 
of the science ; but his labours were greater than his suc- 
cess. The first permanent and serious advance beyond the 
ancient limits was made by one in whom nobody would have 
expected to discover the founder (and, indeed, the iiaincr) of 
the modern science of Acoustics, tfoscjih Sauveur was born in 
1653. For the first seven years of his life he was dumb, and 
he never could speak freely. He was alpo deaf; he had a false 
voice, and no appreciation of music. In order to verify his 
experiments, he was compelled to rely on the friendly help of 
musicians accustomed to estimate cdiords and intervals. His 
contemporary, the blind Professor Saundorson, taught Optics 
hi the University of Cambridge a few years later; but he has 
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won for himself no abiding place, except among the curiosities 
of science. It was otherwise with Sauveur. In all the dis- 
cussions of tire ancient s, and up to his time, cci'tain relations of 
the notes themselves (octave^, fifths, &c.) had been constantly 
investigated. All the notes strucl^at one time could be compared 
with each otJ>er by reference to these intervals. No accurate 
coni 2 )arison was possible bet^veen two notes produced on different 
days. &)ai 4 veiir first 2)ointed out that the character of the note 
depends on the number of vibrations, in a given j>criod, made 
by the sounding body. The difficulty was to count them even 
in the grave notes where tliey are least rai)id. If we take two 
organ-j»ipos which sound in perfect unison, and sliorten one of 
them a little, it is well known to organ -builders that a curioua 
pulsing sound, swcUing and fulling alternately, at regular 
inter\^ls, iicruinpaiiies the notes when they arc both sounded 
together. •These pulses are culled /jcnfs, and Sauveur ex- 
plained them, substantially as we d«>, by the periodic coin- 
cidences and o])positions of tbe condensed j^arts of the two 
vfiu’atlng air-colmnns. 'When tbe 2 >i’oducc concurrent 

effects, the loud judse is heard; when tliey oppose each other, 
the sound dies away. The times of these* coincidences and 
opposi lions can be calculated. If tlfe^ratio of the numbers of 
vibrations (whicli dejieiid on tiic lengUi of the air-columns) be, 
let us say, a> cigli^ to nine, tlierc will be a beat at every interval 
of ciglit vibrations of- the one, or nine of the other. If 16 be 
lieard in a second, there must have been 128 vibrations of the 
one eoliimn, aiid^l44 of .the other in tbe same time. Sauveur 
found in this way that the grave do of an 8 feet long organ- 
pipe makes 122 vibrations in a second, it is a curious illus- 
tration of the importance of his dist'overy and of the difficulty 
of comjiarisons between the musics of different periods which arc 
founded <m anything bijt the numbering of the vibrations, that 
'^the note which now goes by the same musical name (the grave do 
of the violoiiecllo at 15® Ci) corrcsixmds in Paris to 130-^ vibra- 
tions. Chladni proposed 128 as a number readily subdivisible. 
The suggestion has been generally follow'ed in physical discus- 
sions. The J?^renc]i slandanl was fixed by Ministerial Decree 
in February, 1851), and adopted at the Ojxjra in Vienna and 
offii'ially ill Kussia three years later. The Dnglish standard is 
I331-,and the. German 132 vibrations. There had been a gradual 
rise at the Italian Opera in Paris, from tlie days of Sauveur, 
until the standard number came to be 134^, just before it was 
reduced by decree. Sclieibler showed that one note had stood 
successively for 867, 872, 878, 880, and 889 vibrations in the 
course of thirty years of the present century. 
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^The .next great step was taken by Brook Taylor, who gave 
a partial solution of tlie mathematical problem involved in the 
‘vibrations of a string. After a discussion which* occupied the 
greater port of the last century, d complete solution was given 
by Lagrange. , 

A few years before this time Newton had investigated incom-* 
pletely the velocity with which sound is propagated in an elastic 
medium. Laplace completed the investigation, and obtained 
theoretical results admitting readily of comparison with nature. 
We need net attempt to discuss the laborious experiments 
by which these results used to be verified. They were all 
made in the ojjen air — ^usually on a perfectly calm stai’ry 
night, when the air might be supikosed to have attained an 
equable temperature. Observers at two» points visible from 
each other may easily, at known instants and intervals,j[u;odiice 
phenomena at either station, that may be successively seen and 
heard from the other. In cumsequence of the instantaneous 
propagation of light across toiTestrial Kj)aces, the interval 
between the two sensations is due simply to the velocity fcf 
sound. M. F. P. Le Eoux Comptes Itcndus,’ March, 18(57) 
has adopted an entirely different and a much more satisfactory 
method of measurement. • A doubled tube, 36 metres long, 
giving therefore a length, of 72 metres in all, is filled wdth air 
at a definite temperature and pressure. Thisj air may be made 
perfectly dry, as we never can have it in the open. The actual 
length is measured with the gi’catcst accuracy, and an allow- 
ance is made fornho bend at the elbow. bi)th accoi ling to 
direct measurement and by com|)arison of the sound produced 
with the bent tube used .as an organ-pipe w'ith tliat of apeifcctly 
straiglit tube of similar dim^sions. M. Lc lioiix estimates tlic 
possible error in this measurement as of the whole 

amount. Across the ends of the tube twf> very thin caoutchouc 
membranes are very tightly stretched. The tube itself is 
filled wdth air, whose temi)eratiire, pressure, and hygroinetric 
condition, may be accurately determined. Across each 
stretched end there hangs a little pendulum, which is part of 
the inducing circuit of ap induction coil. The moment a motion 


is transmitted to the membranes, the pendulum is struck away, 
the mrcuit broken, and we have the induction spark. Inde- 
pendent investigations by M. Blaaem» have recently shown 
that the interval between the break iu the inducing current, 
and the creation of the indpeed one, is cert«ainly less than 
l^rir^j^th of a second. We may assume, therefore, that even 
xf'&e spark be not absolutely simultaneous with the disturbanoe 
of the membrane, any difference that can exist may be dis- 
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regarded. The only difficulty left is in the ficcurate registra- 
tion of the precise moment at which the spark appears. M. 
Le Roux seefUred this by his clironoscopc Comptes Kendus/ 
Dec. 1862), an instrument in Avhich the spark registers ife 
presence by its photographic actum on a silver surface slightly 
iodised, which* is made to rotate witli very great but measurable 
rapidity.. A little wooden hammer strikes a single blow on 
the membrane at one end of the tube. The inducing circuit 
is instantly interrupted, and a spark is produced and registered 
on the moving photographic plate. TJic shock transmits itself 
through the 81) yards’ tube to the other end in rather less 
than a quarter of a second, interrupts the current a second 
time, and registers itself again. From a mean of seventy-seven 
observations, M, Lc Roux deduced a velocity of .330’66 metres 
per socQod^throngh dry air at ()®C. at standard pressure. He 
estimates the possible error in his result as 
amount. It would b(‘ ex(?essivcly interesting to repeat similar 
experiments in frc(* air, at a distance between the points of 
observation not greater than tliat specified, and with precau- 
tions such as to secure that we may* know accurately the 
temperature and pressure. The old />bservations all bore di- 
rectly on tliis spherical propjigatuui* and cannot therefore be 
absolutely compared with those in which M. Le Roux has deter- 
mined the rate ofrinotioii in a closed cylindrical tube. ^Making 
the most probable corrections for hygromctric conditions, he 
found that the eight best, results in the open give velocities 
varying betweeu 332 metres and 332*44^ Arago and the 
Rnreau <les Longitudes obtained 330*64 : Cloldingham, 331 *1. 
A fact now familiar to meteorologists liclps to explain the little 
cx(M*ss in the older determinations, As he rose in the air 
during the niglit, ]\Ir. Glaishcr found that the temperature 
increased for a (‘onsidcmble distance. Observations by visible 
signals arc naturally made from elevated points, so that the 
real temperature of the air traversed by the sound must have 
been higher than it was supjM)scd to be from the thermometer 
readings. Its spring must, therefore, have been stifier, and 
the velocity of propagation greater than that corresponding 
to the registered temperature. Making allowance for this, 
M. Lc Roux’s experiments may be considered to show that 
motion is projiagated jrt alihost identical rates through a cylin- 
drical tube atid in a sphere, and they may fairly claim to be 
considered the most reliable that have yet been made on the 
velocity of sound in air. We may hope for the experimental 
settlement of a vtist number of interesting questions as to the 
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effects. of temperature, moisture, and pressure, from tlieir 
further prosecution. 

We should like nothing better than to disc’iss the inves- 
tigations Professor Tyndall details, as to the velocities in 
gases, solids, and fluids. He«is seldom so happy as in point- 
ing out how results obtained by one method unty be verified 
and checked by the application of independent principles. It 
would be useless, however, to offer our readers a mere cj)itome 
of a book in which everything that illu^ration and exposition 
can do for science lias been alreaijy admirably accomjdished. 
We shall be content, if, in this rapid review, Ave may hope 
to give them clear conceptions a few loading points in 
the theory of Sound, occasionally aiipi»lyiiig details which 
Professor Tyndall has omitted. (.)ne (jf the most ounous 
of these questions is that wdiicli he touches, for instJijji^'e, in a 
few lines of a note — that of tlie rate at which our sinisations 
are propagated along the nerves. It is well known tlmt 
modern jdiysiology points clearly to the conclusion that all the 
disturbaii(!es to which different sensations are due, as well as 
the modes of transmission, are identical, but that each sense 
has a difterent troop of yerves assigned to its separate service. 
Whether they are excited* by light, by pressure, or by nulling, 
the nerves of vision never make us conscious of anything hut 
the sensations of light, tliosc of touch give us notliing but 
that of toucli, those of hearing only that of sound. The same 
motion of a tuning-fork which the car perceives as a musical 
note, the touch i^cogiiises only as a* set oft regularly inter- 
mitted blows. Helmholtz and other obsen’crs have endea- 
voured accordingly to discover the rate at wdiich our scJisations 
are transmitted along the ncrve.s. His earliest inrpiiries date 
as far back as 18 o 0 . The instrument used vras what is called 
a myographion, and is on the principle of Lc Koux’s elirono-* 
scope. 'T'he first observations were made directly on the 
nerves of sensation. This unfortunate selection introduced a 
j^ycbical process into tlie question involving an indej>endent 
time interval that had rather to be estimated than measured. 
When one of these nerves is excited, its possessor becomes 
conscious of the sensation, and after a certain interval he 
moves a muscle by a distinct act of the will. When his atten- 
tion is awake, the mental process bccu))ies something like a 
tentli part of a second, more or less, according to the indi- 
vidmil. The interval really measured is that between the 
-ptcilemcnt of the nerve and the motion of the muscle, and 
i&cliides the varying and uncertain period spent in the mental 
process. The earlier experiments were rendered inconclusive 
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by this element of doubt. His later experiments enabled 
him tt» say that the velocity of transmission in the nerve itself 
may be considered to be nearly 34 metres in a second. Other 
competent observers give almost the same result. Thus, 
Donders makes it, 26‘d9 metres; Scliclske, 29*6 ; Hirsch, 34. 
In one more “t-ccent set of experiments on the motor nerves, 
where there is no intervening mental process, Helmholtz ob- 
tains a mean velocity of 31*54; in a second set, 33*39; in a 
third, 37*49 metres per second. The average of these results 
— say, 110 feet per secf»nd-|rCorre8ponds fairly cnorugh ivith the 
velocity obtained by Hirsen and Helmholtz from the nerves 
of sensation. 

The doctrine that the sensation of sound is due to vibra^ 
tions communicated to the atmosphere, passed on to the ear, 
appea'^jed^ very early in the history of science. The first at- 
tempt to count the vibrations was made by Mei'senne, but he 
left a number of points undetermined that are essential to a 
complete demonstration. In 1681, Hooke generated a mu- 
sical sound by successive taps repeated at measurable intervals. 
The human car is immersed in a fluid ocean, every tremor 
of which produces an effect on it. ^Repeated at regular in- 
tervals, and rapidly enough, these ft*emors gi^^e the sensation 
of a musical note; at irregular intervals, the feeling of noise. 
When the idea had been once clearly seized, it was easy to 
test it by experiment. The brass wheels of Hooke and 
vSavart, and the Siren of Cagniard dc la Tour, are the familiar 
methods for generating 4}ie regular ta])s or^juiffs of air which 
cause regular tremors. In these instruments w^e find the 
same note due to the same number of i)ulses. When we cal- 
<*ulalc the number of vibrations of a stretched string or a rod 
held cither at one end or at one or more points regularly dis- 
^)sed along its length, we find the same number as in other 
cases corresponding tv) the same note. 

When the number of regular pulses falls below or rises 
above a certain limit, we hear nothing whatever. It is difficult 
to determine the lower limit, because the notes of all instni- 
ments arc acc.ompanied by secondary notes or overtones with 
rates of \i brat ion which are multiples of that of the primary. 
As the fundamental sinks, the overtones may come into greater 
prominence, so that it is bccasionally doubtful which of the 
two is really souTiding at the moment. The notes of a piano 
or orchestra vary between .40 and. 4,000 vibrations in a second, 
which corresponds to about 6 J octaves. In very large organs, 
a 32 feet pipe is used, the air column in which vibrates 16j^ times 
in a second. The note, however, has scarcely the character of a 
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musical tone. At the other end of the scale, by employing 
small tuning-foj-ks set into vibration by a fiddle bow, l)es])rotz 
obtained a note whicli corresponds to 38.016 cotnplctc vibra- 
tions. TIuMvholc range is therefore nearly llj octaves. It is 
well known that the eye is sonsilive to vibrations, inueli more 
rapid than those influencing the car. The sense of violet light is 
due to oscillations of the ether of which there are 728 million 
millions in a second, and that of red liglit to 4J>7 niillion 
millions. This range corresponds almost accurately to half an 
octave. For the vibrations to wh^h it is sensitive, therefore, 
the range of the ear is twenty times gi'eatcr than that of the 
eye. 

' If the vibrations of the air really produce sound as those of 
the ether cause light, sounds ought to shotv all the well-known 
peculiarities of w^ave motion — reflection, refract ioi^* -inter- 
ference, and ])olarisation. The familiar phenomena of' echoes 
prove that sound is reflected, but not that the reflected n aves 
obey the same law as the waves of light. The simplest ex- 
periment to show this is, perhajw, the following. Arrange two 
parabolic mirrors of lnirnishe«l metal, so that their axes «join- 
cide and their cavities h^ok at each other. At the two points 
on the axes known as the* foci, jdacc a ticking w'at(di. ami the 
ear. The observer lican; the watch at a distamio at which it 
is quite impossible to bear it without the mirrors. A little 
nearer the watclj, or a little farther from it than tliis })oint, 
there is absolute silence. A single point has thus been se- 
lected out of spa<i6 for a complicated eftect c»f* reflection. I jet 
us now replace the watch by a bright point of light, and the 
ear by a sheet of notc-pap6r. The image of the p<iint comes 
out brilliant and well defined at the very spot where the oar 
heard the Avatch. The law of reflection for tlu* two cases is 
therefore identical. Wc have nothing dn sound corresponding^ 
accurately to the virtual images which simulate real objcc'.ts in 
a mirror, only because, from whatever quarter they emanate, 
tJhe waves of air are directed along our auditory canal to the 
drumhead of the car, so that we cannot recoguisc the origin or 
direction of their source. 

The second fundamental phenomenon is that of refraction. 
A convex lens converges the rays of liglit. Can we form 
sound lenses which shaU do the sam‘e for sound > Can wc de- 
termine the amount of convergence they protlucc ? A serious 
difficulty presents itself at, once. . The glass lens is inter- 
penetrated by the same ether which is the seat, of the vibra- 
tions outside it, and the change in the rates of vibration, to 
which the properties of the lens arc due, depends on its 
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eniariglemcnt among the particles of tlie glass. In tlic trans- 
mission of sound from air to air through a given substance, 
tlierc is nothing that corresponds to the continuous ether. 
The vibrating air jiarticlos nhist comnuinicate their motion to 
those of the new substance itself, so that they in their turn 
may transmifit to tlie air on tlie other side. With ordinary 
lenses, it is as if the wliirring of an insect's wings had to 
produce a-»])ereeptible ctFeet in moving a stone. Tlio light 
lenses, on the otlier liand, arc merely masses of luminiferous 
ether entangled among tjjc solid jiartieles, and wdtli tboir 
motion modified b}’’ their presence. 

Doji]»]er resolved to test the refraction of sound in another 
way. T*)tal reflection is a well-known consequence of refrao* 
tion. .In Colladon *510(1 Sturni’s experiments on the trans- 
missi(‘j 4 ^of sound through the water of tlie Lake of Geneva this 
phcnoiiKmoii had been observed. In 1S49, Dop])ler suggested 
an a[)j)ara(us by wbicli it could be exhibited, and its numerical 
conditions dctenuiiied. Sondhauss bad j>rcviously made some 
direct atteinjils at lui experimental solution cd* tiu? ([uestion. 
He enclosed a gas between two hiycre of goldbeater's shin, 
but bis first trials wore only modorajely successful, lie re- 
newed them on the discovery of* collodion, ^vhh a convex 
lens, of wluMi .substance- (consisting •(»f two segments, shaped 
like a watch-glass), filled wdth earbotiic acid, he was able to 
converge the tk’kings of si watch just as the jiaraholic mirror 
converged ibcim on the membrane of the ear. His observa- 
tions gave bim«lj-, as* the coefficient of •rcdVaction for this 
gas. liide]X‘iidcnt measures of the velocity of ])ropagation 
of .s('»und ill 'i, show that it ought to be a little over IJ. 
IlajetihV mure recent construction is much simpler, ajid by 
hel]) of tIk*. in.'^truinent made on his plan by Kdnig, the 
celebrated acoustical mechanician, may really determine 
'experiirumtally the refraction of sound. The instrument is 
simjily a very long tube closed by two membranes inclined 
to oacdi utlior, the one of which is so arranged that a sound 
striking it may pass along the tube. We may suppose the 
axis of the 4ubc to be tlic path of the ray in a large prism. 
The source of sound may be placed ajiywhere, so that the 
path after impact on the firat membrane, may be along the 
tube. All apparatus is arfanged (umtaining a horizontal mem- 
brane strewed over wdth fine sand, which is set into vigorous 
vibration when it is set al^ng one particular line issuing from 
the second membrane only. The whole path of* the sound ray 
is tJius determined, and the index of refraction can be calcu- 
lated with ease. This index is the ratio of the velocities of 
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propagation in air and in the substance filling the tubcj, and may 
therefore be calculated i ndopendeutly . I n two cxpcriinenls with 
hydrogen, Hajech obtained deviations of 8° 50' sfntl 6® 22', in- 
stead of 8® and 7®. Two observations with ammoniacal gas gave 
29® 20' and 25®, instead of 30** 22' and 2(i® 50' ; n ith carbonic 
acid, 49" 50' and 33® 20', instead of 48® 19' and 32® 33' ; with 
sulphurous acid, 62® 30' and 40®, instead of 61® 22' and 39® 24' ; 
with spring water, 7® 40' and 5® 40, instead of 7" 58'rand 5® 37'. 
The theoretical law, therefore, which gives the i*atio of the 
velocities of' propagation in the fevo media as the I'cfractive 
index may be held to be exj>eriinen*ally confirmed. 

Kcfraction separates white light into its innumerable coloured 
Components. Sun-light contains within it an infinite number 
of rays vibrating at almost all rates betnieen the limits of the 
visible spe<Jtriim. When tlie oscillating ether over \^udi the 
wave passes is entangled among the partiedes of an ojitical lens, 
the rates of propagation of the different lights which were 
uniform are suddenly and differently changed. There is no 
reason in theory to expect any similar separation in the case 
of sound. Sounds of all rates of vibration bave a uniform 
velocity in every substapcc, as well as in air. However com- 
plex 'the note struck may be, it passes in all its complexity 
through the sound lens, and is not resolved into its rompononts. 
We should never, therefore, have to correct such lenses for 
anything corresponding to chromatism. 

The third property of wave motion is Interference. Let the 
reader suppose twft stones drop])ed at come dv^tance fn/m each 
other on a level water-surface. The waves they make ulti- 
mately meet. At that instant it may liappen that the particle 
they are both passing would naturally be at the crest ol‘ both. 
It must obviously be lifted twice as high by their combined 
effect On the other hand, it might have been at the crest of ^ 
one, and in the trough of the other. In that case, it would' 
have remained at rest. The same thing liappens to all the 
particles. Two equal waves may double or uniiiliilate each 
other, or may produce a single wave anywhere between these 
extremes. This jjossible annihilation of wave hy wave is a 
necessary consequence of the wave theory. Fresnel arranged 
two lights to produce darkness. The experiment suggested by 
Sir John Hcrschel gives us two sbunds resulting in silence. 
Let us imagine a tube like a narrow rectangle, with two holes 
in the middle of the two longer sidee, for tiic insertion of long 
tnbes perpendicular to them. On the one side of these tubes 
tlie %hole arrangement is permanent, on the other the rectangle 
kaJi a sliding part as in a trombone, so that we may draw it 
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out or push it in at pleasure. The tubinj^s, therefore, .which 
are at first of equal lengths to right and left of the insertions, 
may bceonic unequal, and by any desired amount. At the 
open end of the one insertion Met a tuning-fork be struck; at 
the other, which should be far jenough removed to make it 
impossible to diear' the tuning-fork without the help of the 
apparatus^, let the observer place his ear. The vibrations travel 
down the firij^t insertion, but divide into two halves to right and 
left of the opening into the rectangle. After pursuing their 
equal jiaths, they meet at the opening opposite, and pass down 
the second insertion-pij)c to make a distinct and loud impres- 
sion on the drum of the car. When the right-hand tube is a 
little drawn (uit, the sound is enfeebled ; when it is drawn out' 
a certain length, it is»not heard at all. The difference is half 
a wave-length of air corrcsj»onding to the note sounded. 
Drawn ou'iTn little farther, the sound grows again, till, when it 
has got twii'c as far as at first, it is heard just as distinctly as 
before five lube was pulled out at all. If we cut oft* one of 
these interfering air-eoliimns from passing into the second 
insert ion-tu he, the sound is heard half as loud as in the first 
ease. The silence, the doubled sound^ and all the shades of 
interinotliate variation w'liich theory requires ai*e exhibited in 
llio experiment. • 

KOnig has arranged a beautiful apparatus to show the iii- 
teri’enmee of tlie waves of two organ-pipes tuned exactly in 
unison, and standing side by side. Two gas jets arc placed in 
a line one ab(*ve tijc othcc, and they are fed h/gas wdiich passes 
throiigii a vessel, one part of which is coutrolled by a valve 
o])eni!ig or shutting on the condensation of the air in the middle 
of <*arli pipe. When the two pipes are sounded, the note is so 
eousid<^rjil)ly weaker than it would have been from either by 
itself, that we may say. there is silence. A mirror is now 
fotated rapidly before the flames. Had they been fed by con- 
tinuous streams of gas, wc should have had a long line of 
light in the mirror fur each jet. As it is, w^e have a ftiune 
corresponding to a condensation at the middle of each pipe, 
and the gas^ is shut oft* and the flnmc extinguished for the 
rarefaction. Instead of a continuous flame-line, wc have a 
scries of separated images of the flaiiic. Directly below is a 
second scries, and wc can se<?that the flames of the one fit into 
the intervals of the other. Wc have thus visibly (compared the 
phenomenon and its cause. /The tw.o sounds produce silence — 
the two flame-lines show that a rarefa<*.tion for the one column 
corresponds exactly to a condensation for the other. W e know 
uo experiment more complete, surprising, or instructive. 

VOL. CXXVII. NO. CCLIX. 1 
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We. owe to interference the curious phcuoniena of heats ^ 
which Sauveur used to determine the number of vibrations in 
a sounding air-eolumu. Let us suppose two sources sound, 
one of which makes one more cbmplcte vibration in a second 
than tlie other. If they beg^ their motion at the same instant 
— condensation corresponding to condensation— nt is clear that 
after half a second they will be in precisely ojiposite states*. 
Any layer of air subject to both influences is /licreforc* at 
rest. On tlie other hand, at the end of the frccond, (?vcry 
layer of air is affected in the same way by the two waves, so 
that there is a doubled sound. In every second there is this 
pulsing sound — a loud sound followed by a silence. Tf the one 
•pipe vibrates two more times in a second than the otlior. there 
will be two such pulses. In fact, the Humber of the pulses 
will be found by taking the difference of the miinbers of the 
\ibrations in the two pipes. The optical illustrifiuTii of the 
phenomenon is easily accomplished by the little gas flames. 
We arrange a single jet so as to connect it with the middle of 
two organ-pipes which give nearly the same note. As wc 
hear the beats, we sec the flame dance up and down in jierfect 
sympathy. As they grow faster, the flame flashes in increasing 
excitement. When they grow fe\^ and slow, it draws itself in 
and out, with a curious jwnting movement, the languor of which 
answers exactly to the slackened mte of the, sound. Lissajons 
makes a dancing image do the work of those dancing jets. 
Our space compels us to omit all further notice of tliese boau« 
tiful optical demonstrations, as well a^s of tlio.se Wheat tojio, 
Melde, and Tyndall. No Avord.s, and scarcelv any figures, can 
convey even a faint idea of the beautiful way in wliich they 
translate complex mathematical formuhe into visible forms. 

It is curious that tliis theory of beats should liave been so 
long familiar to scientific men beforp Helmholtz found in it 
the explanation of consonance and dissonance. Lei us pmduettf 
the two notes by organ-pipes, originally at the same pitch, on 
one of which we have fixed a telescopic slider. This is di-awn 
out very gradually, so tliat the noU? of its pipe may corvcsjioiid 
to a number of vibrations gradually diminishing. When it is 
one less in a .^^ccond than for the otlier ])ipe, we have om; )>eat 
— arising to two, three, and so on, as >ve draw the slider gradu- 
ally farther. After a little, the pnlsing rises to a rattling, and 
the rattling passes into tlie grating effect, which is known as 
dis^nance, when we are bq longer able to count the separate 
beats. Helmholtz fixes the highest number of beats which 
nlake any impression as such on the car at 132. Beyond 
this wc cease to perceive them, and we have the feeling of 
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consortoncfi. Below that limit there is alwa}'^ more or less 
dissonance. Wlieu they lumiber thirty-three in a second^ the 
dissonance is* most intolerable. When they are much less 
Tiiiineroiis, they are rocojjjnisod almost individually in an inces- 
sant hamnieriijfr on the drum of the ear, accompanying the two 
musical souiuh* ol* the notes. 

The sipiplcst examples of consonance are those of the note 
and its octave, in which the numbers of vibrations are as one 
to tw(» ; the note and its fifth, in which they arc as two to 
thi ee ; the iu>tc anil its fourth, wlierc they are as three to four. 
The ordinary gamut is constructed of successive notes, with 
vibrations in tlic ratio of eight to nine (a major tone), nine 
to ten (a minor tone), and fifteen to sixteen (a half tone).' 
Any two .succeeding* n(»tcs are dissonant, those se]>arated by 
hall' :i (‘xcessivoly so. Killer explained the sense of con- 
sonance by the menial perception of the .'<im)>le relations be- 
tween the vibrations; the mind being gratified by the seiisc of 
the ratio of two to three, three to four, and so on. The ratio 
of eight to niii-' is jii.'.i too mud i for it, and it> pleasure changes, 
thremgh a feeling of‘ dull annoyance, into positive indignation 
when it has to notice two sets of siii^ultanoous vibrations in 
the eom])lieated ratio of fiftetm to sixteen. Professor Tyn- 
dall is more amiiseil l»y the exjilaiiatii'di than we profess to be. 
It is quite true that the first disco verei> of consonance knew 
no more about ratios of vibration than a mere opera-singer 
of the ^irc.^iont day, and equally so that a jierfect a])])rchension 
of Ai*on<tics will not oidiance the jdeasuri* with which we 
listen to ISeelhovenV ‘ Fideli<».* There is no doubt, hotvever, 
that the jseiise of dMance is dm* to the solution — quite with '.ut 
the ])erforiiier's conscii'U.'*iicss — of a problem in trigonometry. 
We rcfiitt; Berkeley s tboory of vision by exjdaining that 
some people, ignorant f»f mathematics, arc better judges of dis- 
fanee than most senior w’ranglcrs, just as completely as we 
df'inolisli his theory of matter by knocking on tlic tabic. 

In fact, there is no reason in the nature of things why wc may 
not avoid dissonance with notes stqiarated by other intervals 
than tliose of* our Kuropean musical scale. In his ^Biographic 
‘ des Alusiciens/ M. Ketis narrates the experiences of M. 
Villoteaii, a scientific niusieian, who had once been an opera- 
singer. lie aeeoinpanicd* Bonajiarte on his exiiedition to 
Kgypt with a view' to learn soinothing of the music of the 
neighbouring Oriental nations. When he reached Cairo, he 
engaged an Arab inusic-naistcr, who commenced his duties by 
singing over such aii*s as he wished Ins pupil to remember. M. 
Yilloteau asked nothing better, and set himself to write down 
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the music that his master san^. Every now and then a note 
sounded false, but ho put it right on his paper as well as he ('<Mild. 
When the lesson was over, he tried to sing the pifecc over to his 
master from the notes he had taten, but the Amb found fault 
with him at the jirecisc pcantsrwlicre. lie had corrected the Arab. 
Xeitber would confess himself wrong, and neithef ciudd endure 
the version of his rival. It is impossible to say how far the.cn- 
raged musicians might liave been tempted, bad a happy thought 
not occurred to the Professor from the West. An roud^ which 
is a kind of ’lute, with the handle divided according to the in- 
tervals of tiic Arab iniisleal scale, was brought into the room, 
and the Frenelnnan discovered to bis great 8urJ>ri^c that his 
’European intervals were not the same as those of the Arab. 
Time and patience educated his ear fill ho could take a 
genuine pleasure in the music, which he had at fi^jJioiiglit 
detestable. In fact, so long its the minibrrs vibnitions of 
two primary notes, sounded successively, difler by more than 
132, and so long as the numbers of all, pcrha])s we may say. 
most of the secondary notes accompanying them in instriiinents 
obey the same law, there is no reason why they should have 
one definite ratio more; than another. The intiTvals of con- 
sonance known iii Europe are solutions ol‘ the ]>roldem of 
consonance, but it is pc?rfectly possible that they arc not the 
only ones, more especially for those instruments in which th<* 
primary notes are most free from their train of secondaries. 

The analogy between the theories of light and smind is not 
complete till we ^compare them wdth respect to the fourth 
characteristic of wave motion — fxilarisatian. If wc have an 
indefinite stretched horizontal string, plucked aside liori/on- 
tally at one of its ]H>ints and then let loose, the ])oiiit will con- 
tinue to move in a horizontal plane, and its oscillating move- 
ment will he transmitted along the string at a certain rate. 
As each succcsshe ]ioint takes up the motion, it oscillates iil 
the* same liorizontal plane thnnigh the string, and in no other. 
The rapidity of propagation will be definite. If the wciglit 
stretching the string be considerable for the length, wc may 
have a musical note. 

This is an exact picture of a ray of ]>olarised light. The 
particles of ether arranged along a straight line take up the 
oscillating movement one after one just* like those 4>f tlie cord. 
Ohe after one they swing in the same plane, in parallel and 
never-varying directuiUs. The propagation is in one direction, 
the vibrations perpendicular to it. On tlie other hand, the air 
layers in M. Le ]^ux’s cylindrical tube vibrate all of them to 
^ and fro in the direction in which the motion is propagated. 
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Transversal and lonp;itudinal vibrations alike may originate 
the sense of sound. In the case of light yre have not longi- 
tudinal but only transversal vibrations. In simple unpolariscd 
light these are in all directions in the transversal plane, and 
every one can be decomjiosed into two along two fixed perpen- 
dicular lines. * "When this separation is effected physically we 
have polarised light. 

We have thus a problem in sound, additional to that of 
polarisation, and naturally preceding it. When they accom- 
pany each other, wc require to separate the longitudinal from 
the transversal vibrations before we need attempt to sepa- 
rate the latter among themselves. In a scries of classical ex- 
periments M. Savart has shown us how this may be done for 
long glass rods. Quite recently IVI. Kundt has explained an- 
other (Mi.se Jn which the separation produces and accounts for a 
very curious ]ihenonienon. In <vne of the ends of a tolerably 
long glass tube, M. ^V^ W'ebcr inserts a (*.ork neither so tight 
that it could not move nor so loose as to slip freely. The tube 
is held in th(' middle, and a moist cloth is drawn along the un- 
corked half. The cork moves steadily* from the end to the 
middle of the tube. M. Kundt sho\ycd that the cork must 
not be cylijidrical. Wlien it is a litllo conical with the broad 
end outward, it l)e]ia\esas Weber sayn. When the broad end 
is turned inwjirds,*the rubbing sends the (lork rapidly out of 
the tube. lie prodneed the .same effect by cutting out little 
circular or trlangniar pap(*r frills wdiich he hung over the tube, 
nr by putting outside a juecc of corlf shaped like a bit 

of a saw', rcjstiug w'ith its teeth on the glass surface. lie pre- 
dicted every detail of the phenomena on the theory that they 
are due to the transversal vibrations which accompany those 
longitudinal oiicis which the rubbing of the rod 'with tlie moist 
cloth is meant to produce. 

The questions relating to the polarisation of sound have 
been by no means fully investigated, but we know enough 
already to enable us to assert that the necessary analogy 
between the w^ave theories of light and sound holds good at 
every point. • The experimental verification of consequences 
involving so many details has done a great deal to strengthen 
the confidence writh which we accept lK)th theories. 

The idea of exhibiting viBrations optically is due to Chladni. 
His method has fallen into undeserved neglect since the 
optical methods of Lissajons and Mclde and the graphical 
methods by which Scott and Konig have registered the 
quiverings of the drumhead of the ear by the help of the 
phonautograph. Chladni strews a fine light powder on the 
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surface of a burizoiital plate, and ohscrvos the linos in which it 
arranges itself, when a fiddle-bow is dra^Yn vertically down 
along the edge. The idea was^ suggested, ns He tells us, by 
Lichtonberg’s recently discovered electric figures. Tt was a 
lia|»py one, and allhongh Chkidni himself scarcely understood 
his own results, they have been found since Ids time suffi- 
ciently instructive. ‘ dudge of my astonisliinent/. he wiys, 

* twenty-four years later, when J behold this jfiicnoinonon, 
^ which nobody in the world had over seen l)etbri* no.’ Unf(*r- 
tunately for science, he devoted the best years ( f his after life 
to two instruments of his invention, — the cujihon, a kind of 
harmonica, av.d the cla\i c\lindcr. It is touching to rea<l his 
own confession * that the invention of iliose tw*) iiisiruinents 
‘ and their exe(‘ution have cost me ranch rar)re time and far 

* more labour and expense than my researches ou^s^mid, <»f 
‘ which the}' arc the practical ap]dications. Those wlio have 
‘ wwked at anything of the kind; those fi>r instance who 
‘ have tried to jwifcet the harmonica, can undei*>tand how 
‘ many imcxpected diin<*ulties we encounter in such a task. 

* Too fre<pientl\:, when one seeks U) a]^ply in pra<‘ti(*e i<lea.s 

* that seem thcoreti<;allv right, natun;, otmsulted by trials 

* and exponments, clisavows Ids guesses, and puts inseperablc 

* obstacles in his w ay.* After long and fruitlcjss toil, 1 had 

* sometimes to destroy everything I had <loiie, and begin 
^ afresh. Hut the slightest success made me foiget all these 

* trials of patience.’ 

The clavi cy finder consist^ of a glass esdinder ('apablo of 
ra])id rotation round a horizontal axis, at the jiieasure of the 
performer. This cylimler is wetted mdfonniy w ith a sponge, 
and metal spnngs are brought in contact with it aiul held 
there as long as the pei-former chooses, during tlie rotation, by 
pressing down the keys of a kcylwawl like that of the piano. 
Cbladni’s i^ftorts to conijilete his instrument seem to have been 
too much for Ids teniiier at last. In a note to an elaborate 
account of it which he published in his old age, lie says — 

‘ It has liapjiL-ned to me two several times that ladies “ gar zu 
“ ernpfnidliche," or setting themselves np to be so, have called my 
iostrumont eineti greuel (horreur) ” a horror, because people have 
to lay hold of the wet sponge, fur wetting the cylinder, with their 
fingers. JSTow It w ould not impo:^ibley of cour^e, though it would 
be dijOficult a^d very inconvenient, to make mecliauieal arrangements 
by which a board c<>vered with the sjwnge might bo pressed on tho 
cylinder with th^slEnee or the foot; but it would be very troublo- 
soinc to ke6p t^ tti'achineiy always in order, so that 'every part of 
the cylinder sliould be uniformly wetted, and so tha< such i)crsons 
inlglit have wd trimble whatever but might leave all to a 
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scTvnnt, und it would also bo very difficult to prevent parts of 
siicli coinplicutid iiicclianisin occasionally ml (ling or clattering; I 
cannot thcTclbre on any account rccoraincnd it. Persons of this 
sort might manage at least to hiy hold of the wet sponge with the 
tong ' ><) as not to wet their fingers, and they wo’uld do still better, 
once for all, to.give-np attempting to play on tlie chivi cylinder, and 
si ill more on the euphoii and harmoniea, whore they must wet their 
fiiig(*rs even worse. A workman engaged in the manufacture of 
such iihstruihents le-is so much to do, eviMi after all that I have here 
pointed out to him, Avith real diflieulties, willi carrying out what is 
essential, ami Avilh tlu- featisfacdon of reasonable demands, that he 
Avill have neither lime nor inclimition t<t pester himself about people 
Avho perM fuLc Iiim AA’ilii their ridieuIoii> fancies and affectations.* 

The eltivi oyliuder is lorgolteii, !)ut the investigations of 
which the sand figures give us the results will altvays pre- 
serve (»hbiil!ii's imine. It was his inctlmd that Savart applied, 
ami it Is his met hod still by Avliieh Kiimlt, in a second rcraark- 
iil)lc memoir. Ini', heoii enabled to <b termiiic the velocity of 
souml. 

lie laki's a tube (d‘ glass about four Jbet long and J inch 
<liamet»‘r, ami puls in it a little iyeopodiunt powder, taking 
care to .shake llu tube, so as to distriljjtite it evenly. He then 
corks it at one or at both ends, lastcus it iu a vice, holding it 
horizimtally tit its middle, and sets it Hito longitudinal vibration 
in the usual Avay. The two ends move backwards and for- 
wards with the vibrations of tlie rod, and every vibration 
strikes the air inside. TJic luiinber of these is definite, and 
the length ul’ an air (Viluinn Avliieli vibrates naturally at the 
same rate is e(|ually definite. The enclosed air cannot settle 
itself till it has been broken up into columns of this precise 
lengtii. The length (»f the air column Avill bear to the length 
of the glass tube tlic exact projiortion of the velocities of pro- 
,pagation in the tAvo materials. If there be sixteen vibrating 
air segments inside, the velocity in glass must be just sixteen 
times that in air. The air columns become visible because the 
dust arranges itself, as Faraday showeil, in little heaps at the 
jdaces of maximum vibration. The number of intervals bc- 
tAvecn tlicsc* dust licaps is absolutely independent of the 
diameter or length of tlic tube. It is simply the ratio of the 
velocities of sound in glass and in air. It is obrious that we 
may vary either the tribe or the imprisoned gas, by changing 
its temperature and pressure. With a given tube filled with 
standard air, we find the velocity iu the substance of the 
tube iu terms of tliat in air. When it is filled with any other 
gas wc find the velocity in terms of tiiat in the mass of the 
tube, BO that we can compare it with that for standard air. 
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Different solids may be used for the tubes, and the experiments 
varied indefinitely. The results are very much more accurate 
than we should at first expect. In three series of experiments, 
in each of which we take the mean result of nine separate 
trials, Kundt made the velaiity in brass .10*87, 10*87, and 
10*86 times that in air, and in steel 15*345, 15*334, and 15*343 
times as much. 

The three fundamental qualities of a sound are its intensity, 
its pitch or rate of vibration, ^ml what Dr. Tyndall proposes 
we should cdl its * clauff tint* The same note may be louder 
or feebler, because the oscillations (»f an individual air particle 
arc made through a wider or narrower arc. The pitch depends 
on the luiinber of vibrations in a second. Let us sound two 
notes of the same jntch on the piano and on the flute. Tt is 
easy to arrange that there shall be no perceptible <Ujlb)%nce in 
loudness. Yet there is a difference, and the special quality to 
which it may be attributed is called the * vlun^ tint.' 

Let us take the case of a string vibrating as a whole so as to 
produce a musical n(»tc. \Vc may mark the limits and character 
of the vibration by drawing the two lines w hich the string occu- 
pies in its extreme positiqps. "NY e may sui)posc that the intensity 
may be represented by thc*^ lens-shaped area between ihesr lines, 
as the pitch is representotl by the number of times it is crossed 
in a second. TJiere miglit obviously be no diange in the area 
or in the speed, even though the limiting lines took some difh*- 
rent shape. The outside shape of a leather bottle full of water 
may be changed in an infinite numbci'of wayti without leaving 
any part of the inner surface uncovered by the fluid. The first 
explanation of clang tint rested on this iilea, and asserted tliat 
the car can distinguish the forms of these limiting curves, just 
as the eye could recognise their difTcrcnccs in a diagram. 

The ^u!l explanation of the clang tint was reserved for Ohm^ 
and Helmholtz, though it was first indicated by Y'oung. Let 
us take a wire like a harp-string, stretched across a sounding- 
board. It will give the same note wherever it is plucked. 
But as we move farther from the centre, tliough the [)itch of 
the note docs not alter, it becomes more brilliaiif iind sharp. 
The explanation is found in the fact that a stretched string 
may vibrate not only as a whole, but as two halves, three 
thirds, and so on. It is impossible,* indeed, t<» make it vibrate 
as a whole without introducing some of these secondary vibra- 
tions. Fourier showed that every {Mjssible form of the limiting 
Encs could be accounted for by considering it as due to the 
superprtsition of an adequate number of vibrations in the regular 
lenticular form — as a whole, as two halves, as tliree thirds, and 
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so on ; each of these component vibrations obeying the analogy 
and law of the motion of a simple pendulum. 

Let us return to our stringjducked in the middle. That it 
may be possible for it t<i vibrate in two halves, the middle must 
be a p«)int of rest like tlic fixed extremities. It is the same 
for all the even vibrations, sueh as four fourths, or six sixths. 
When the plueked point is the middle, it is therefore impossible 
that any of* these notes should enter into the clang. The vi- 
1)rations in two halves correspond to the octave of the funda- 
mental note, those in four fourths to the double octave, those 
in six sixtlis to the fifth of this double octave, those in eight 
eighths to tlu* treble octave, anil so on. In the ease of the 
string j)lu(*kt’d in the middle, the simple sound can be rein-’ 
forced by none of these notes, and this fact at once establishes 
a diftcrj^nei* in charaefer between it and every otlior. All the 
lM>ssil)le constituents may not be ])rescnt in the ai^tual sound, 
and the selection will (lcj>ciid on the character of the disturbance 
and on the nature and shape of the string. 

Let us take a second string plucki'd at one-third of its length. 
Lvery jK>int which requires this as a node, or point of 
rest, 'sanishos ut once from the elaug. We may have the 
octave of the siuij)Ie note, we could not have its fifth; we 
might ha\c llie double octave, and sif on. In this difference 
of compo>ition the 'clang tint finds its explanation. Ohm has 
shown tluit the car is sensitive only to the simple pendiihira 
vibrations, and it has been shown by Jlelinhpltz, both theore- 
tically and cxperiinori tally, that their combinati«>ii is capable 
of producing any required sound. These secondary notes are 
called the overtones of the string. If, in its vibrations as a 
whole, it oscillates 2,06 times in a second, its halves will each 
oscillate 512 linios ; its thirds 768 times, and so on. In almost 
ajl musical sounds we fiiul a great number of these possible 
higher notes, and the richness and variety of the better class 
musical instruments are mainly due to special arrangements to 
secure their admixture in the clang. 

Let us imagine a note and one of its overtones sounded to- 
gether. It is* easy to draw the curve which corresj»onds to the 
resulting vibration by adding the heights in each separate curve 
which correspond to the same pointed* the string. If the notes 
coincide in their commencement wc got one curve. If they 
differ, wc get a diUcrcnt form. The process of composition is 
the same, but different ordinates of the smaller curve are added 
to those of the lai-gcr. Ohm’s theory requires that the ear 
should be quite unconscious of tliis difference in form. The 
result of an inquiry into this point is obviously conclusive, and 
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it is nneqiii vocal. The ear is absolutely unconscious of any 
of these difForcncos hi phase, or of the ditl'crcMiccs in the curve 
forms which depend on tlioin. 

It is easy to recognise tlie ovei*toiu*s. Let the reader ])reKs 
down the right pedal of a jifano, so as to set all the wii*es free 
from their damiiers. Let him then sing a given note into the 
instrument, the case of which is so o])encd as to e-xjM’se the 
strings. He will find the same note continue<l bV tlic string 
which corresponds to it after his voice has ceased. i>y damping 
it wnth the ’finger, he can stop the echo at once. This string, 
vibrating as a whole, has the same number of vibrations as 
that Avliich coiTcspoiuls to the note that was sung into the 
piano. As (ialileo observed, il is ready to fall in:o oscillations 
at that rate, and it catches nj» the kind of motiun natural 
to it just as a clock or watch 4»n one side of a n;ill w set in 
movement by the ticking of another on the tqijM^itc side. If, 
then, a note contain a certain number of overtones sounding 
in coinj)any with the fundamental, we ought to find the cor- 
responding strings set tu vibrate in sympathy. Kxpcrimciit 
fully verities the anticipatuni. i^ct the rca<lci’ strike a given 
note sharply, instantlyjetting its tlam]>L*r tlown so as to bring 
its string to silence, and at the same inianent setting tl.c string 
corresponding to its oCtavo free, lie will hear the <H*tavc 
sound clear and loud from this string whitjh has not* been 
touched. Tlie note can only have been caused by sympathy 
witli the 4)vertone which was ]ir(;scnt in the ef>inpoiin<l cdaiig. 
It is not difficult to jirove in the same wiify that tlic funda- 
mental note is accompanied by the lhir<l an<] fourth over- 
tones. 

It is not so easy to rccognisfj the higher overtones of an ordi- 
nary musical note. Helmholtz contrived what he called resiv 
natori for the purpose. These are metal vessels, shaped like 
a pear, o]>cn at both ends, and so arranged that the stalk may 
fit readily into the ear. The air in the resonator, like that in 
tlie organ pipe, has a rate of vibration which is natural to itself. 
Whenever the con'esponding note is sounded in company wdth 
others, the resonator takes it up, reinforces it jiowcrfully, and 
brings it into clear prominence. Kvery other is heard more 
feebly through the resonator than^if it had come directly to the 
ear. A student absolutely ignorant <5f music can analyse the* 
mvist complicated clang into its elementary pendulum vibra- 
tions by means of a suitable set of resonators: It is in tliis 
way ihat we hear the ‘ murmur of the oeean ’ in shells which 
are resonators of a peculiar shape, capable of selecting the 
oorresjionding music^ sounds out of the mixed noises of 
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coininon lifu, ;iiul of raising tlioni so that they become distinctly 
audible. 

'riie discovery of the ovcjrtones and the establishment of 
Olim’s law enabled llelinholtz to give a cfanpletc account of 
the compos-ilion oi’ v(»wel sounds. The first important re- 
searches <ni tllis subject were those of Willis and Wheatstone, 
but Iloluiholtz ha» taheu a great stej) farther in the direction 
Sir David Urewster anticipated when he said, " 1 have, no doubt 
‘ that before another century is ef>in]>ietetl, a talking and a 
‘ singing mnnliine will be numbered among the conquests of 
‘ science.' 

The tu’gan ofs»»und is the larynx, and an excellent imitation 
of nhal is essential in it may lie jirofluced by taking a wooderf 
]>ij»e t»pen at lu>th omis shaped like a test tube, and cutting 
away from botli sides uf a diameter of the to]» lip a little 
oblique section. Oycm* the ( inl thus .shaped a piece of india- 
rubber is stretched, tied tightly round the tube, and cut. so as 
1*) ]»reseut a "Hr along the diameter wliieh separates the two 
sloping soctif)!!'^. W hen air is urged through this, a certain 
note i." snuuded. just as in a r»ied pipe. The. larynx is the te.st 
tulie, and the In lia-imlfher meijihrane*i*lo.sed by the slit corre- 
sponds to the vocal ehnnl.". W hen wc perforin on wind instru- 
nienls the lij's are ilie ."lit. and the edvity of llte mouth corre- 
sponds to the t(\"i*tnlK'. In the larynx it>elf there are arrange- 
inenl'< wliieh enahle us to narrow or hrouden the slit and the 
tension of the inemhrane at pleasure, 'fhq test lube pipe is 
made of inaKn ia^ to<» and inelastic to permit it to act as a 
resonator in reiiiforciiig sf»unds, so that the real character of 
the soinnl di‘pen<l." on the .-liape of the slit, and tlie tension of 
the momhraiio. A singer willi a cold scem.s to have the sharp 
edges of tills slit loaded with httle masses of flocculetit matter, 
(flogging the vilirating membrane and preventing the free issue 
of the air. Jiy a simjile oxjKinshm or contraction of the 
niuselos, it is in his power to thicken or thin the membrane 
itseli', as well as to narrow' or widen the tube. Under the slit 
lies a mass of soft wet inelastic membranous matter, w'hich 
can jirobahly be associated w'ith the vibrating chords, and 
which in rJic deeper eliest notes loads them, and slows their 
vibrations. The notes leaves the larynx accompanied by many 
OA'crtones. It passes Through the mouth before issuing into 
the air. The cavity of the mouth is neither more nor less than 
a resonator of a shape 'variable -at pleasure. Every opening 
or closing of the lips — every change in the form of the cavity^ 
a great variety in which may obviously be secured even by 
tile movement of the tongue, must alter the peculiar overtone^ 
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which, it brings into prominence. The sound issues not as it 
came from the larynx, but with some of the overtones rein- 
forced and others so much weakened relatively that they are 
not heard. It is easy to separate these overtones by the help 
of resonators, and though it* is harder to d<> so by* the unas- 
sisted car for the voice than for any other musical instrument, 
Rameau had already accomplished it the beginning of last. cen- 
tury. The vowels, therefore, owe their indivi«liial character 
to the presence in the voice sounding them of selected over- 
tones different for each. The selection is made in the act of 
shaping the mouth, as we do when we pronounce them. The 
eflPect is almost indei)eiideut of the age or sex of the singer or 
•speaker. 

It this analysis of a]j)habctie sounds be coinpleto we ought 
alresuly to foresee the conditions that must bo fiilfillo<ldn arti- 
ficial imitations. The simplest of these is supplied in an expe- 
riment which may be very easily repeated. Let the reader press 
on the right pedal of a piano ko as to free all tin* strings from 
their dampers. lict him then expose the strings and sing any- 
one ot the vowels on a jmrticular not(? into the instnunenl, 
directing his voice on tj^e wires. When the voice ceases there 
is a clear full echo, not of the note oidy but of the soutkI 

selected. The eftect is very remarkable at night. Every tone 
and overtone of the original sound awakens* the j-lccpirjg sym- 
pathetic stnngs, so that they give back the eoin]>(>und sound 
out of the same simple elements inb> whi(di it s]snntan(‘ously 
analysed itself. * • * 

In the vowel appai'atus of llclmholt/. a sot of magnetised 
steel tuning-forks arc placed in connexion with cleetro-inagncts. 
The successive breakings and makings of the current happen 
at known intervals, because a tuning-fork of known vibration is 
used as the interruption hammer. •The other luning-forks 
vibrate, the first at the same rate as tlic interruption fork, the 
others at rates which are simple multiples of it. Every tuning- 
fork vibrates at its own rate, and its vibrations do not die away, • 
becauseThey ai-c constantly maintained by ibc periodic attrac- 
tions and repulsions of the clcetro-magnetic polts. Each of 
them is supplied wdth a resonance tube to reinforce its sound. 
With this a])paratus we can obviously accomplish any desired 
synthesis of selected tones. Accorilingiy it is easy to obtain a • 
perfect imitation of the several vowels, by sounding together 
the fundamental and the overtones which correspond to each 
separately. A series of arrangements, which it is needless to 
•describe, enabled Helmholtz to compare any. compound clang 
with another built up out of the same elementary pendulum 
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vibrations, but distinj^iiislied from the former by any differences 
of plinso. The result obtained is conclusive as to the truth of 
Oluifs theory of* the composition of sound. 

The mechanism of the vocal organs is complicated enough, 
and gives sufllieient cvklcncc of adaptation to obvious purposes, 
but that of the organ of hearing is even more intricate and in- 
teresting. The ear consists of llirec parts- -the first of which 
is the all but cylindrical canal, with a slight bend in it, which 
leads from the outer air to the drumhead or tympanic mem- 
brane. Tins is stretched rather loosely’ across the end of the 
canal, and separates it from an enclosure called the drum of the 
car. The drum is a hollow space surrounded by solid bony 
walls on all sides, oxcejit at the drumhead, and at two little * 
windows nearly <»]»])osite, glazed with little membranes, and 
looking into the tliird jiart or labyrinth of the ear. The drum- 
head gjitliers sounds as the object glass of a telescope collects light. 
The little winilows may be taken to represent the eye-piece. 
The labyiintli beliind them containing the nerves of heaving 
may stand for the eye itself. Between the object and eye- 
pieces the telc.^copc tube keeps a space clear, for the passage 
of the luminous rays. The tube itself* like the bony walls ot 
the drum, serves only tc» fix the apparatus. But the drum is 
occupied by a special scries of movable bones which are meant 
to act like the pencils of light and concentrate the sounds 
gathered by the tympanic membrane on the eye-piece or the 
window which corresponds t<i it. These bones arc known as 
the hammer, the anvil, ami the stirrup. The hammer may be 
represented as a little pair of compasses, one point of which 
rides <m the middle of the drunilicad, the other being firmly 
anchored iu tin? bony edge out of which that membrane pro- 
ceeds. The membrane is most sensitive at its middle, and any 
vibration there will tilt tke free compass leg, and make its joint 
sfrike on an adjacent object. This joint rests on the head of 
the anvil, with the intervention of a little lens-shaped bone 
apparently introduced to give greater freedom of movement. 
The anvil itself is shaped like a double tooth — the outer surface 
of which is its head— one root being firmly fixed in the bone 
opposite the drumhead. The free root is connected by a little 
prominence with a bole in the top of the third or stirrup 
bone. The name jirecisely 3escribes the shape. The base is 
an elliptic osseous surface that has grown over and almost 
filled up one of the membrane windows (known as the oval 
window) c»ppositc the drumhead. There are arrangements we 
need not detail which enable us to control this apparatus by 
slight voluntary or involuntary muscular movements. 
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which.it brings into prominence. The sound issues not as it 
came from the larynx, but with some of the overtones rein- 
forced and others so much weakened relatively tliat they are 
not heard. It is easy to separate these overtones by the help 
of resonators, and though it*is harder to do so by the unas- 
sisted ear for the voice than for any other musical instrument, 
Kameau had already accomplished it the beginning of last cen- 
tury. The vowels, therefore, owe their individual character 
to the presence in the voice sounding them of selected over- 
tones different for each. The selection is made in the act of 
shaping the mouth, as we do when we pronounce them. The 
effect is almost independent of the age or sex of the singer. or 
•speaker. 

If this analysis of alphabetic sounds be e(>in])lete wo ought 
already to foresee the conditions that must bo fulfiUed»in arti- 
ficial imitations. The simplest of these is snj)p]ied in an ex])e- 
riinent which may be very easily repeated. lji*t the reader press 
on the right pedal of a piano so as to free all the strings from 
their dam])ers. Let him then expose the strings and sing any- 
one of the vowels on a jiarticnlar note into the iiistriiinent, 
directing his voice on tlje wires. When the voic(f (‘cases there 
is a clear full echo, not of the note only but (»f the vow'cl sound 
selected. The effect is wery remarkable at night. Every tone 
and overtone of the original sound awakens'' the sleeping sym- 
jiathetic stnngs, so that they give back tlu* conipound sound 
out of the same simple oleineiits Into which it spontaneously 
analysed itself. * • • 

In the vowel appai*atu.s of Ifelinholtz a set of magnetised 
steel tuning-forks art; placed in connexion witli electro-magnets. 
The successive breakings and makings of the current happen 
at known intervals, because a tuning-fork of known vibration is 
used as the interruption iiammcr. •The other tuning-forks 
vibrate, the first at the same rate as the interruption fork, the 
others at rates which are simple multiples of it. Jrlverv tuning- 
fork vibrates at its own rate, and its vibrations do not die away, 
bccanse'they arc constantly maintained by the pericxlic attrac- 
tions and repulsions of the clecrtro-magnetic poJts. Each of 
them is supplied with a resonance tube to reinforce its sound. 
With this apparatus we can obviously accoin])li>h any desired 
synthesis of selected tones. Accordingly it is easy to obtain a 
perfect imitation of tlie several vow^els, by sounding together 
the fundamental and the overtones which con*cspond to each 
separately. A series of arrangements, which it is needless to 
•describe, enabled Helmholtz to compare any compound clang 
with another built up out of the same elementary pendulum 
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vibrations, but distinguished from the former by any differences 
of phase. The result obtained is conclusive as to the truth of 
Ohm’s theory of the composition of sound. 

The mechanism of the vocal organs is complicated enough, 
and gives sufficient evidence of adaptation to obvious purposes, 
but that of thd organ of liearing is even more intneate and in- 
teresting. . The ear consists of three parts — the first of which 
is the all bnt cylindrical canal, with a slight bend in it, which 
leads from the outer air to the drumhead or tympanic mem- 
brane. This is strctcdicd rather loosely across the end of the 
canal, and se[)aratcs it from an enclosure called the drum of* the 
ear. The drum is a hollow space surrounded by solid bony 
walls on all sides, except at the drumhead, and at two little 
windows nearly opposite, glazed with little membranes, and 
looking into the third part or labyrinth of the ear. The drum- 
head g^ithcrs soinnlsas the object glass of a telescope collects light. 
The little windows may be taken to represent the eye-piece. 
The labyrinth behind them containing the nerves of hearing 
may stand for the eye itself. Between the object and eye- 
pieces the telescope tube keeps a space clear for .the passage 
of the luminous rays. The tube itself^ like the bony walls of 
the drum, serves only to fix tlie apparatus. But the drum is 
occupied by a special series of movable bones which are meant 
to act like the pencils of light and concciitmtc the sounds 
gathered by the tyni[mnic membrane on the eye-piece or the 
window which corresponds to it. These bones arc knowm as 
the hammer, the anvil, and the stirrup. The *hammer may be 
ro]>rcsciited as a little pair of compasses, one point of which 
rides on the middle of the drumhead, tlic other being firmly 
anchored in the bony edge out of whicli that membrane pro- 
ceeds. The jnembranc is most sensitive at its middle, and any 
vibration there \\ ill tilt tke free compass leg, and make its joint 
strike on an adjacent object. This joint rests on the head of 
the anvil, with the intcrvenlioii of a little lens-shaped bone 
apparently iutroiluccd to give greater freedom of movement. 
The anvil itself is shaped like a double tooth — the outer surface 
of which is its liead—one root being firmly fixed in the bone 
(jp]>osite the driitnhead. The free root is connected by a little 
promiuence with a hole in the top of the thiixl or stirrup 
bone. The name precisely Ilescribos the sha 2 )c. The base is 
an c11i])tic osseous surface that has grown over and almost 
filled up one of the membrane windows (known as the oval 
window) opposite the drumhead. There are arrangements we 
need not detail which enable us to control this ap[)aratus by 
slight voluntary or involuntary muscular movemeuts. 
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There is a fourth opening into the drum, namely, the Eus- 
tachian tube. This is simply a passage between it and the cavity 
of the mouth, which is closed by a door in the wall of the latter, 
lifted only in the act of swallohdng. The obvious result is 
that the air on both sides of Jhe membrane is kept habitually 
under the same atmospheric pressure. TlieVemaining organ — 
the labyrinth— is that on which Nature seems to have lavished 
her utmost efibrts. The main portion is shaped Jike a snail 
shell, twisting in spiral convolutions to its mouth. Arrived 
there, we may iinagine three C(»ntinuations shaped like tubular 
3 -ings, each a little more than half complete, one of which is in 
a kind of prolongation of^|the plane at the mouth of the shell, 
the others rising perpendicular to it and to each other. Tliese 
three tube rings form one continuous canal connected with 
each other because they all open into the shell. The rings and 
shell are all of bone, but within the rings, ])arallcl and close to 
them, runs a membrane of eoiK^eiitric tubing. Inside this 
membrane is filled with water, and it is tastcjUHl to the outside 
wall, the shape of which it follows and imitates, by blocnl vessels 
and hearing nerves. The intervening sjkicc is also filled with 
water. Each of the riijps is blown into a kind of open bulb at 
the end where it joins the mouth of the shell, and llierc is a 
similar smaller hnlb at the end of the concenrric tube. Farther 
on, the tubes are gathered into tw(i little bags of thicker 
membrane, which are filled w'ltli small nnotpial sand particles, 
knowm as otolites, or hearing stones. The ends of the nerves 
that enter the bulbs jiass through to the i,npidc, w here they 
encounter a numlier of stiff ela>ti(? hairs (known as [Max 
Schultze’s fibre> j which wave like a little forest of reeds. The 
nerves 'which ])ass into the two bags, the substance of which is 
thicker than the rest of the membrane, find their ends stirring 
in the gravel bed of the otoIite>. Eierv slight inovcinont of 
the ■water is instantly transmitted to the light membrane of the 
bloTvn out builds, and by them to the little reeds, one or more 
of which tiikes u]» the suitable vibration and transfers it to the 
nerve tvdiich groi)es about its roots. Slower vibrations are 
more slowly communicated to the little pebbles of the thicker 
membrane which give up these motions in turn by liannncring 
the nerve ends embedded among them. The pi‘oc<‘ftS of exciting 
a nerve in this way has been imittitcd«with perfect success in 
Heidenhaiirs Tetanomotor. 

The construction of the. snail shell not less complex. 
Every successive convolution is cut into two halves by a partition, 
tte inner ]>art of v/hich is bone, the outer membrane. Only 
one of these halves communicates with the three crossed rings. 
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forming with them one continuous space which looks tlirough 
the oval window inixi the drum of the car. The other half’ 
looks into it through the second little opening. There is a 
single narrow hole (helicoiremu) in the partition, by which an 
excess of water on the one side may cross to the other. 

When we look a little more narrowly at the membrane of 
the }nirtition, wc see that jjart of it consists of two parallel 
layers, the interval between which is filled with nerve fibres, 
and which is known as Cortis' organ. Out of the bony inner 
wall of the labyrinth issues the lower of the two membrunous 
layers, the mvmhrana hasilans, the up])er issuing out of a sort 
of lieshy swelling just above the bone. The nerves proceed 
through interstices in the bone itself, they rise slantways from 
the edge of the wemhrana hasilarU^ cross t o the upper membrane, 
to Avliich they arc jointed or tacked, and come down from it 
again by a siinilai* slope on the other side to the middle of the 
ntcinbrane from which they stai'tcd. The liittcr is that wall of 
the d<iiiblc* t^artition which docs not communicate directly with 
the three crossing rings. 

Kach of these iiervcft Is like a violin siring, rising from the 
naiTow cud on the one side, and falling away from tlie top of the 
bridge to the broad cm! of tlu* iiistrumclit. The top membrane 
acts just like the bridge, holding the nerve string stretched. Out 
of the bony edge of the vieodtraHn basilaris rise 3,000 such 
strings. At the iniddhs where their sccsoiid ends arc fastened, the 
membrane is mo.^t sensitive to every tihration of the water in 
the labynntb. ^Vhcnevqr the molum of ihe^outcr air is com- 
municated to the drumhead, it is transinitled, by means of the 
hammer, the anvil, and <he stirrup, through the oval wdndow 
on which tlie stirruj* vests, to the water of the labyrinth, the 
two division.*' of which coinminiieatc wdth caeli otlier through 
the iiclieotrema. If all, the remaining w’alls of the labyrinth 
were of bone, the only <*flect w\mld be au infimtcly slight 
compression (if the w^ater. As it is, the water is a spring, 
which, ]»article alter particle, takes u]) the motion given, and 
simds it forw’ard through the waiter of the rings and the outer 
labyrinth, aerjass the helicotrema to the w ater filling the second 
or inner pai*t, and there to the little round membranous 
window which lies between that part and the drum. The 
whole fluid in tint labyrinth , *011 both sides of the ])artitiou ivall, 
is thus set int<» vibrations which correspond t»> those of the outer 
air. When tlicy arc very feeble, 8chultze’s fibres take them 
up and exc'ite the iicj’vcs among their roots. When they are 
long and slow, tlic little chalk stone hammers are set to work 
to pound on tlie nerve ends below them, in the ordinary cose 
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of a ipusical note where regular vibrations occur nt fixed 
intervals^ the membrana hasilaris answers at its middle to the 
tremors of the water, and out of the 3,000 lyre strings whicdi arc 
stretched between it and the sec^nd membrane, it finds one or 
more ready to vibrate in sympathy. That string is a nerve, and 
each nerve gives us a separate and characteristic sensation. 
The ear acts just like the piano, into which we sing a given 
vowel on a certain note. All tlie simple vibrations jvliich make 
up the clang find their sympathising strings, and when these 
sound, a note echoes back, which is the accurate reproduction 
of the first. Every nerve gives us its own sensation, though 
every one is excit^, as Miiller has shown, in the same way, 
by a simple vibrating motion. So lar our analysis carHes 
ns, but we are as incapable as ever of bridging the mysteriou." 
gulf between the last physical motion and the first mental 
cx>nsciousness. As far as we cmi folhnv it, the ]>hysical 
mechanism obeys the permanent laws of all known musi(!al 
instruments. ‘Within the cars of men and without their 
‘ knowledge or contrivance, this lute of 3,000 strings has existed 

* for ages, acccj)ting the music of the outer world and rendering 
‘ it fit for reception by the brain. Each musical tremor which 
‘ falls upon the organ selects from its tensioned fibres the one 
‘ aj)propriate to its owji pitch, and thro^^s that fibre into 

* unisojiant vibration.^ And thus, no matter bow complicated 

* the motion of the external air may be, those microscopic strings 

‘ can analyse it and reveal the constituents of which it is com- 
‘ posed.’ * , * ^ 

The 3,000 strings give 400 for eacli of tlie 7 octaves of 
ordinary instruments, within wliich the ear is most able to 
distinguish tlie gradations of musical tones, and 200 more wliicii 
we may suppose assigned more sparingly among tlie more im- 
portant of those more rarely heard notps that lie beyond ■hose 
limits, lietwecii them, there are tlius 33-jL strings for every 
one of the black and white keys of the keyboard of the piano, 
which arc quite enough to enable us to assign as many special 
nerves for every variety of vibration as arc really required. 
Weber’s inquiries have shown that a practised musician can 
distingui^ii between two notes, the rates of vibration of wliich 
are in the proportion of 1,000 tti 1,001. If every distingiiisli- 
able note Iiad a separate nerve, we sliuuld thus require G4, or 
nearly twice as many strings for every key. Half these sepa- 
rable notes may therefore be said to have nerves precisely suit- 
ing them, the other half are recognised, because they set into 
siiiiultaiicous sympathetic vibrations two contiguous strings. 

The theory implies that the same sort of action on caoli sepa- 
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rate nerve elioiild produce the sensation appropriate to it. The 
nerves of motion arc more readily submitted to experiment tlian 
those of sense, i t has been shown that certain electric changes 
accompany their excitement, ftnd that in the case of the dif- 
ferent motor nerves, these changes differ in amount but not in 
character. It* is exactly so with those of hearing and sight. 
They are sensitive to certain movements, and these awaken 
in each indgidual nerve its appropriate sensation. As Helm- 
holtz expresses it, a nerve may be compared to a telegraph 
wire. The nature of the current which it carrieB is always 
the same. It ejiii only vary as stronger or weaker, as in one 
direction or in its opposite. Hut it may write out a message 
or fire a mine or dc(u>mpose a chemical compound, or sound a 
peal of bells, or flash the electric light across the darkness of 
the sea. All the nerves are excited in the same way. As 
they pass to different j)arts of the brain or skin, they j.^oduce 
niovcinents — glandular secretions — increase or diminution of 
the blood in the vessels and of the flushing or heating of sepa- 
rate organs, sensations of light or of sound. There ivS no trace 
of any qualitative difference either in the nerves tbenisclves 
or in the phenomena developed in them as each is subjected 
to the movomout to which the sensation appropriate to it is 
due. « 

It is curious t<i jnoet with a confinnation of this somewhat 
abstruse theory in an imexpeelcd quarter. Hensen found in 
the ears of ccrlain crabs, little bags filled with watery fluid 
and containing otolites, partly closed and pattly open to the 
outer water in which the creatures live. The little pebbles in 
these bags bang at the cuds of jieculiarly shajicd stiff hairs, 
varying in length and thickness and capable of free movement 
ill the wat<?rv fluid. In one species he discovered a series of 
tine hairs like Schnlt/e's, fibres. So long as these organs or 
either of them are left to it, the animal is sensitive to sound. 
When the libre» arc observed carefully with a microscope 
while a sound is eoriducted through an apparatus imitating 
the canal and drum of the car into the water of a little 
vessel contaii\ing the animal possessing them, single hairs 
are seen to be selected and set in motion by given notes. The 
fibres in the ears of the crab imitate the process which our 
theory tells us is periieUially going on wdthin the organs of 
men. There is little cm»ugh ho])c, unfortunately, that we shall 
ever be iiblc to carry our verifications farther, and make the 
3,000 stiings of Corti’s lyre write down the story of their 
motions on the screen of a popular lecture-room. 

In this rapid survey of the physical theory of sound, wc 
VOli. CXXVJI. NO. CCLIX. K 
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have given rather more prominence than Dr. Tyndall to physi- 
ological acoustics. To this branch of the subject the in- 
quirers of the last century paid 'wonderfully little attention. 
No doubt a siinjde classification of its ])rinci|>ul siibdivisiims is 
often of great service in ^assisting the early progress of a 
science. But, sooner or later, it is likely fo bor found rather a 
hindrance than a help. Even in the brief outline we have 
given, we have seen how physiological and pliysy^ial acoustics 
have mutually coiifirinod and illustrated each t)tlier. We can 
never be *100 frequently reminded that knowledge is one 
system and not infinite details, and that science cannot safely 
he parcelled into separate fields, or jmt away in the labelled 
drawers of a cabinet. However ueeossary the enormous* sub- 
division of labour whi'*h the InimeTisc tlevelo])ineiit of modern 
physics prescribes imperiously tu her ordinary followers, wc 
must look for great advances to men who, like Sir William 
Thomson in this country and Helmholtz in Germany, dare to 
interest themselves in the general questions which underlie 
and connect details. Xo man can hope to leave a permanent 
scientific reputation who is careless of minutiu) ; but lliat is the 
very last mistake a d^aple of siu li masters is likely to commit. 
It is not now true, however, any more than it was in the days 
of Newton or Galileo, »that }>liysical science narrows the nobler 
intellects, or cru.'^hcs them under her accumulated heaps of 
isolated truths. She has room in her temple I’or all kinds of 
worshippers. She needs and welcomes the iuimblest toil of 
the day-labuui^?r who cotisccralcs, his life to the discovery 
of a solitary fact. Her high ])ricsts are those ran* g! eat men 
who in every age stand out from the <*ommoii ci-owd ‘ to bear 
‘ the vessels of the sanctuary.' • They also .servo who only 
* stand aud wait,' but the loftic.-^t intellect finds its force spent 
before it has answered a titlio of the momentous enigmas that 
are yet un.solved. At the close 01 all labours, a man must 
ask to what good end he ha- given himself. There arc few 
who will find the answer so easy as those who have contri- 
buted even the smallest help in widening our knowledge of 
the order of nature and in revealing for our adoration tlio divine 
ideas which are at the basis of all things. In the generous 
efforts they are ciillcd to make, they have a hope, bolter 
founded than most luimnn expecKitious, that they will find that 
education of their faculties for the future which wc may 
reasonably suppose to be the must important object of our pre- 
sent existence. 
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Aiit. V. — 1. Essfn/s on a Liberal Education. Hy CiTAliLBS 
Stu^mit TAiiKKii, M.A.*; JIeniiy Skih;kwick, M.A. ; 
Lord lIorcjfiToN : John Sekley, M.A. ; liev. F. W. 
Fauhaiu M.A.;F.K.S.: F. E. liowEN, M.A., F.TLA.S.; 
J. W. IIaleSj M.A. ; J. M. Wilson, M.A., F.G.S., 
F.R.A:IHL ; W. Johnson, M.A. Edited by liav. F. W. 
Faurau. London; 1867. 

2. Minutes of Eridnirv taken before the Select Committee on 
Me. EwarCs Bill foe I hiinersitg Extension. Parliamentary 
Papers. July 31, 1867. 

3. Address by John Stewart Milly Esrj. M.P. to the Students of 
the University of St, Andrews. 1867. 

4. Bay Dreams of a Schoolmaster. By D’ Alter W. THOMP- 
SON, Edinbui'i^h: 1866. 

tlio result oribe efforts repeatedly made in the pages 
’ * of this Keview to call attention to the defects of the 
existing system of public sehcol education in England, there 
is no reason to feel dissatisfied, liecent events have greatly 
stimulated the progress id* opinion njJrm this subject. Politi- 
cians are no Irmgor indiflferent to the fitet that, whilst the social 
forces of the nation have, been moving in geometneaJ pro- 
gression, the growth of its iiitelleetual culture has not exceeded 
the arithmetical ratio. The educational ifi^estion is at last 
admitted to bo (me ol' the highest political nnjiortaiK’ie ; and 
the public eoTiscienee aj>pear.s to be thoroughly aroused to a 
painful sense of' the annually increasing urgency of the problem 
which it behoves us to solve —not rashly, indeed, but with all 
possibles expedition, F(»r upon the prompt and wise solution 
of this problem is now imminently depending thi', position Avhicli 
England is bonceforth to hold amongst the nations Avhose model 
and whose* monitor she has been, in moulding and manifesting 
the civilisation of the modern world. 

Tin* words addressed by Mr. Mill to the students of St. 
Andrews, and by Mr. Farrar to the Royal Institution, have 
been echoed far and wide beyond the halls in which they were 
uttered.* The consistent advocacy of a system of education 

* I^lr. Farrar’s adilrivs ha«» had nt least tin' kaidc practical 

result of iipseltiiig for ever, at Harrow, the vcncr.jlilo sotein of 
forcing and di illiiig all bo 3 's alike, from their teiMlerc^t. years, to 
write Jialiii vci’scb; a system which was luuro than two hundred 
years old. 
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which shall not be arbitrarily limited to a ^ little Latin and less 
* Greek,’ by such men as Lord Lyttleton and Lord Clarendon, 
cannot but carry with it an authority, weighty — as regards the 
one, because so elegant and a^colnplishcd a scholar as Lord 
Lyttleton is unassailable by the personal accusation of ignoring 
the legitimate value of classical attainmehts; •as regards the 
other, because of his great political experience and European 
celebrity as one of the most eminent of contempo^’ary English 
statesmen. For if indeed, we may adopt in this age, to which 
educational comprehensiveness is far more necessary than it was 
to the men of the seventeenth century, Milton’s noble definition 
of * a complete and generous education,’ as * that which* fits 
' a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all 
' the offices, both private and public, of pence and war ’ — (' all 
‘ which,’ he adds, ‘ may be done between twelve and ono-aiid- 
‘ twenty — less time than is now bestowed upon pure trifling at 
‘grammar’), then assuredly few men arc belter qualified to 
judge how far this standard is attained by our present ])ublk: 
school system than one who has himself discharged the highest 
public duties in connexion with many of the principal offices of 
state both at hotne and abroad. 

The impression made on the public mind by Mr. Lowe’s 
pungent criticism of the present education of the higher classes 
of society proves how general is the dissatisfaction with which 
that practice is now regarded. But by far the most copious and 
valuable contribution yet offered to the course of educational 
reform is contained in the remarkable volume of ‘ Essays on a 
‘ Liberal Education,’ which we now j)ropose to notice. What 
gives peculiar weight to the opinions so boldly expressed and so 
ably advocated in this. book, is the fact that all the contributors 
to it are men who have themselves j)assed with peculiar crctlit 
and distinction through the entire propcss of the system against 
which the deliberate verdict of their experience is now publicly 
and emphatically recorded. Four of these essayists have been 
Senior Classics at Cambridge: one of tbcin was a Senior 
Wrangler. All, without exception, have taken high class de- 
grees, and are Fellows of their colleges at one or other of the 
great ihiglish universities. Two of them have been University 
Examiners ; and there Is not a single univcr>ity prize, classical 
or literary, which has not been gained, by one or other of their 
number. More than this. Those of the essayists who most 
energetically and decisively condemn the existing system, are 
men who have long been, and still are, teachers at some of 
our greatest and best esteemed public schools. Altogether, 
therefore, this interesting publication offers to the cause of 
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educational reform an unprecedented consensus of experienced 
and deliberately expressed opinion^ the practical value of which 
can hardly be exaggerated. , 

‘ I speak ’ — says Mr. Farrar, the aecomplislieil editor of this 
book, and one of its most prominent contributors — ‘ 1 speak of things 
I know ; I come forwani with a precise object, and a definite pro- 
position ; that propoaiiioii is ono of an eminently practical cha- 
racter : and It is one to which, in spite of powerful tradition, and 
natural prejudice, I have been gradually driven by long years of 
laborious oxpf*ricnce. 1 am so desirous to speak on ’this subject 
with perfect candour and unrest rvc, that, at the risk of startling on 
the threshold those readers wdiom 1 earnestly desire to convince, I 
shall siiy at once that the refunn which J intend to advocate is the 
immediate and total abandonment of Greek and Latin verse- writing 
as u necessary or general element in liberal education/ 

The arguments for and against the excessive predominance 
of classie^ai studies in our prevalent educational system, are 
stated and examined by Mr. Sedgewiek with a candour and 
impartiality which give great weight to the discriminating 
conclusions of his thoughtful essay on this subject; and few 
ficrsons will be dis|)osed to dispute the truth of his observation 
that • * 

‘ Whatever be tlie cause, the argumcp^s for classical education 
are often htaterl, ev{‘n by able men, in a manner hardly worthy of 
their ability. Tliey seem often so trivial and shallow, so partial 
iind frugiiKMitary, so vague and sw’ceping. Tliey seem to sugg(*st 
hucli narrow views of cMillure, such imperfect aeq.'^aintancc with the 
intellectual develojAiKMit of mankind, so slight an effort to com- 
prehend all ih > conditions of the infinitely important problem W’ith 
which they <h*al/ 

Mr. Gladstone, nlio can speak on mt subject without the 
authority due to genius, erudition, and conscientiousness, has 
defended the mmiojmly ' of classical education as part of ‘ a 
‘ divine dispen^iation,’ assuming that ‘ the materials of it have 
- been providiMilially ]ircj>ared in order that it might become the 
‘ comf»lement ofCliristiaiiitv in the culture of the human being.' 
But even when adorned by Mr. Gladstone’s rare eloquence 
and culture, all such transcendental arguinents, like the gargoyls 
on our (iothic cathedrals, although they attract attention bv 
their strange ingenuity of dyvicc, add no stdidity or support to 
the venerable edifice to which they arc applied. 

The Duke of 13 u eel euch, when ui’ging ‘the importance of 
‘ having science taught at our public schools, and the dcsira- 
• bility of causing it to form a i)ortion of the curriculum for 
‘ the study in every school,’ thought it Avorth Avhile to add on a 
recent occasion, that ‘you can no more drive science doAvn 
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* a boy’s throat than you can attempt to teach mathematics 

* to a horse.’* This Avas probably said in courtesy to tlie sus- 
ceptibilities of those ‘people wljio,’ the Duke thinks, ‘will be 
‘ frightened mid refuse to go along with you, if you push the 
‘matter too for.’ 'Warnings, however, against , the danger of 
pushing the matter too for aic as yet. premature. Of course 
you can no more drive science d«)w^u a boy’s throat than you 
can attempt to teach mathematics to a liorsc. I5ht it may as 
truly be said that you can no more drive (dassics down a boy’s 
throat than you can attempt to teach comic trimeter to a kan- 
garoo, or Jlomer to a liippopotamus. The fact is, you cannot 
drive anything down a boys throat. Jt is astonishingr and 
but for tlie evidence of daily experience it Avould be incre- 
dible, that the dreary dismal diunial gidnding at grammar and 
groaning over vei-se which are commonly dignified by the im- 
posing title of Classical Instruction, should be seriously de- 
fended by any intelligent human being, for the very reason 
that they render gratuitously difficult the acquisition of rudi- 
mentary knowledge, and on the ground that they therefore 
constitute the most valuable mental disei})line for youth. The 
natural inherent difficukics which besot the acquisition of know- 
ledge are surely, in all conscience, great enough Avithout being 
artfficially augmented and intensified. The Avomcn of China 
do not learn to Avalk better in consecjuencc of tlie difficulty 
of walking at all in shoes that are made too small for their 
feet. In the selection of educational methods tlie ]>rimary 
desideratum must be to reduce to a'niiniintim the inevitable 
absoiqition of m(»tive poAA’cr by the incchanism on Avliich it is 
employed; for that portion of it Avhich is taken uji and carried 
away by the process must inA*ariably be deducted from the 
result. ‘Economy of the. recijiient’s atteiiticm,’ saAs Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer in his essay on the ‘ Pliilosc>phy of Style,’ ‘ is the 
‘ secret of effect.* And this canon is even more applicable to 
education than it is to literature. 

‘ A waste of time and waste of energy,’ say? Mr. Bowen, ‘ generally 
go together. TIic* perpetual routine ot text-books Aveai ics, distresses, 
dissipate^. Tliut one method of study is more pleasant than another 
is no small argument in its favour, if tliis pleasure in iinly consists 
in a rapid process of the intellect. Lexicons are to lu-^'inner.s almost 
as noxious as *ir»inmars, EA'eryone AvhO knows tircck in the cud 
must I'ememhcr well how dreary haA’e been the hours Avhich lie has 
spent upon this simply mechanical exercise of turning over leaves 
with his eye fixed upon the hcwlingof the page. . . . Grievous, how- 

* .Speei h at the Meeting of the British Association at Dundee, 
September 5, 1867. 
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ever, as liis waste of time in this direction is, it is work of the 
finders alone ; tlio lessons of grammar that he learns will torture his 
brains as well, and will not even give him the satisfaction of feeling 
in the end that he has gained* liis grain of knowledge. He will 
have done something, it is true; he will not have been idle; ho 
will have done* as h'ard work as pcophi do who turn a treadmill. 
The n&o of grammar has been dclendcd on tbe .'■core that it, after 
all, docs give homctbiiig for dull boys to do. The argument is per- 
fectly chair.* It is upheld as being, after all, an excdlent substitute ' 
for education,' 

Equally ex[>ljeii is Mr. Farrar in rejecting the claim of 
Latin verses to disciplinary value as a mental exercise. 

*Is it necessary,* he asks, ‘that discipline should be so purely 
infructuous? Can wo t'^ach notJiing in Jieaveu and earth which 
shall be valuable as an endy no less than as a meansf Is it not 
sheer blasphemy against the majesty of knowledge to assert that 
there is nothing wortii teaching which shall be also 'worth know - 1 
ing? . . . Wo are told of a certain philanthropist, that when work 
was slack he employed his labourers one day in drugging stones 
from one place to another, and the next day in dragging tiiein back 
again. Will, lie certainly kept them at work ; arjd even such work 
is, I suppose, ]»rel‘erablo to idicne.s>. Buj; would labourers so occu- 
pied be likely to conceive a liigli opinion either of the good sense of 
their employer, or of the high dignity of iuhour, and its infinite im- 
portance in the evolution of human progress? And was not such a 
work a more wjiste of organised frivolity ? Now we have been 
exactly imitating this philanthropist by degrading education into a 
mere disriplim*. and thus teaching our ho^ s to disbelieve that anything 
'iv’a'* worth krm'vving; .«ince the end set before them was, to the 
majority, aliko unattainable aud valueless. Wliat wonder is it that 
s<t many of them have grown up to despise and to disbelieve in the 
necessity of any kind of intellectual i*frort?’ 

The best mental training is that which, by exercising the 
mind as an iiistnimciit for the acquisition of knowledge, renders 
the knowledge so acquired :i valuable instrument for the im- 
provement of the mind.* 


* In his essay on ‘ The Teacliing of Science in Public Schools * 
Mr. Wilson wi?cly remarks that cenaiu mental instincts ‘arc almost 
‘ ignored in the art of education. One of these iiihtincts is curiosity. 
‘It is a mental phenomcnoif which the skilful master studies, a 
‘ power he makes use of to oducati' the boy. It is the one principle 
‘ that makes self-education possible : it is a form of the love of know- 
‘ ledge. . . . But it is often actively repressed, whereas it ought to 
* be guided, stimulated, and strengthened. ... It is the ordinary 
‘ form of activity of a young mind, which it is unnatural and foolish 
‘ to ignore as wc do.* 
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Burke has nobly said that * the elevation of the mind ought 

* to be the principal end of all our studied, which, if they do 

* not in some degree effect, they jjre of very little service to us.’ 
But what possible mental or moral elevation can be attained 
by the incessant rearrangement of words, without ideas in 
aibitrary longs and shorts? 

No man of real culture, or intellectual forcic, >vl>o has at- 
tained to perfect proficiency in the exercise of fliis sort of 
frivolous knack has ever valued the attainment highly. Cowley, 
who possessed it, despised it, and even in an age when ac- 
complishments of this kind were held in the highest e-stima- 
tion, Montaigne spoke of his own faculty for catching, the 
style of Latin poets in the composition of modern Latin 
verses, as ‘ an apish imitative fiiculty and he calls the exer- 
cise of such a faculty, in its effects upon the mind, ‘ a cruel 
^ imitation, like that of the apes which Alexander met with in 
a certain country of the Indies,’ and whom their pursuers 
taught to glue uj) their own eyes, put their heads in running 
nooses, and hamstring and bind themselves ; * thus did those 
‘ j)oor animals employ their mimicking humour, indiscreetly, to 
‘ their own detriment.’ < 

It is, indeed, but the futile and pitiable dexterity of a squir- 
rel in the wire barrel \)f its cage: eft’ort without ])rogrcs8. 
Nay, it is even worse, because more harmfifl, than the squir- 
rel’s labour. For progress of a certain bad kind, unhappily, 
there is. Vain progress into that'Jdinbo large and broad,’ 
■where dwell • 

Both all things vain, and all who in vain liiiiig*^ 

Built their fond hopes.’ 

If anyone be disjjoscd to think this assertion exaggerated, 
let him remember the literature t>f the HvnnUsunofy with its 
Dead Sea flowers and fruits of conventional classic scholarshij) ; 
and, if he still doubts the invariability of the law^ tliat, in 
every age, the like causes will produce the like effects, lot him 
weigh candidly the testimony of a contemjjorary oye-Avitness ; — 

* I imve oven ht ard of Cambridge* t^cholars,’ says Mr*. Farrar, ‘ who 
toiled tiii'ougli Ansonius, Silius ItalicU';, cf torts rrs tjnr\'onsda^ in 
the hope of picking up hero and there gaudy epithet, sonio 

sonornis combination, some rheiorKal Avliich miglit 

pay” in a set of verses for the Tiipos or ibr a prize. I havo 
known even boys who thought it necessary to batlic tlicinsclves, tic 
wru vXv^urr, Avith the soft utmcsphere of tlio A inures,” in order to 
improvf} ihoir Lntiu verse, ca'cii if it avcti' at the expense of all 
siinplicity and ingenuousness of mind. Some of tliem have reaped 
tlicir rcAvard in university applause^ and afterwards in tho wander- 
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ings of an enervated imagination and the over-refinement of an 
intellect at once fastidious and weak.* * 

This, then, is the result of tthe system with those who suc- 
ceed in making the best that can be made out of it. But think 
of the thousands who fail entirely to make anything out of it 
at all! And the result, even as it is exhibited in the success 
of those who succeed, is, if possible, more lamentable in its 
moral than in its merely intellectual aspect. To suppose tliat 
any educational system, the intellectual objects an(] methods of 
which are radically false, can ever be productive of a high 
moral result, is simjily to suppose the impossible. Morality 
grows only by the growth of our intellectual conceptions of 
what morality is. 

‘ We know,’ suvs Mr. Bowen, * what hcconies of the man”, who 
devotes liiin^olf to particles, lie is nut the inaii to whom in nine 
cases out of ten his generation turns for lielp. There grows upon a , 
society of ** beautiful scliolars’* a distaste for things in which taste 
and refinement have little room for display, and in which breadth is 
more irnporfunt than accuracy; and the result is a lack of sympathy 
with human striiggh's and cares.* 

And hence arises indirectly a serious national calamity 
(serious in its immediate mischief, national in its ultimate con- 
sequence), which we shall presently have occasion to notice 
more particularly * when speaking of our university system. 
Wc refer to the fixed idea which seems to be entertained by 

* Mr. Farrar tiho instances the age of Nero, ‘during which, 

' in the countless schools of rhetoricians Grammar and Philology 
‘were everything, Pliilo.sophy nothing. 'What was the result? 

‘ Never .since the world began wms thcro less invention for more 
‘men who taught the art of inventing. Never was the style of 
‘ even those wriliM-s who had the gift of genius more pedantic or 
‘ more obscure. Never was the degradation of the literary character 
‘ more pitiable or more complete. Occupied from childhood in the 
‘ art of writing in whi<’h they were forced to express emotions they 
‘ did not feel, and sentiments (hey did not understand, what wonder 
‘ that the poets ended by going off into emulous raptures at the 
* beauty of hif>dogs, and invocations of all the gods and goddesses to 
‘ take charge of a minion's hair ? ... It was the age of ruvrot and 
‘ rpoirot, end loci communes; the universal triumph of barren plati- 
‘ lude, tricked out with affecftition and grimace.’ {On the Useless’- 
ness of Greek and Latin fWse Composition,) In M. Bcule's admi- 
rable lectures on ‘Augustus and his Contemporaries,’ he points out 
with great force the effect of this purely grammatical education, in 
which words aro madc^ divert the mind from things, in promoting 
tho fatal degeneracy of the Itoman aristocracy under the rule of the 
Cassars. Msit omen ! 
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many of the heads of universities, that instruction is only de- 
sirable as a preparation for certain special examinations, and 
that its exclusive practical object, should be success in the com- 
petition for particular university prizes. This is a mean and 
miserable ideal of the dignity of study. .Dr. Bateson, the 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, when asked whether, 
in his opinion, the professoriate could be made adequate to the 
instruction of extra-col legiatc students, repliCvS, ‘ No. I have 
‘ no belief in the professoriate as a preparation for examina^ 

* tions.' The speaker seems to have been utterly unconscious of 
the shamefulness of his im])]ied definition of the purposes of 
education. Lord North used to say, ‘ I hoj^e that our Glenc- 

* rals will frighten the enemy, for 1 arn sure they frighten me:^ 
and we must confess that the language held to Mr. Ewart’s 
Committee by some of the champions of Classical Educaition 
inspires us with a somewhat similar alarm on behalf of the 
many young minds which are annually drilled under the gene- 
ralship of those educationalists to fight the difficult intellectual 
battle of this nineteenth century.* The worst thing in the 
history of those students of the ^ Amorcs ’ who reap their 
reward * in the wandewugs of an enervated imagination, and 

* the over-refinement of an intellect at once fastiditms and 
‘ weak,* is that they allio reap their reward ‘ in university 

* applause.’ The fact is, that in most of our great public 
schools and universities, founded hefi^re the revival of classical 
letters had ceascjjl to be eminently brneficial to society, the 
traditional systems <ind nictliods uf that perk)d have survived 
the social circumstances with which they were then in har- 
mony. 

‘The fjoldfi which sprung beneath the anriont plough, 

Spent and outworn, return no harvest now ; 

And we must die of want,. 

Unless new lands we plant.’ 

Enthusiasm, emulation, the wholesome natural joy which ac- 
companies the sense of any faculty nut in vain exerted — 
stimulants to effort which are yet fresh and strong in the 
terapcnvinent of boyhood — finding no adequate satisfaction 
in the schoolroom, now betake themselves, careless and b(»is- 
terous emigrants, to tlie playgromid. , Tlune, at least, some 

* The evidence of Mr. Balston, the head master of ICton, before 
that Commission, was in an especial manner discr'^di table, an*l the 
public huve recently learned with groat satisfaction that the learned 
gentleman has ^cen reason to resign an oifico he was so ill qualified 
* to fill in tbortc times. 
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sort of reward awaits exertion ; there enthusiastic and imme- 
diate approbation crowns success ; there the daily increase of 
skill which is attained by assiduous exertion has some ap- 
preciable result; and the cravings of boyish ambition are 
satisfied. The encouragement given by parents to this 
tendency in tlieir sops when at school to look upon games 
and sports as their ])rincipal object of study — the true 
gXsvOspia, dt things which arc respectable and gentlemanlike 
in proportion as they are enjoyable for their own sake, without 
any view to ultimate j)roiit or advantage from tlie enjoyment 
to wdiicli they arc conducive,* — is partly explained, and 
perhaps partly excused, by the peculiar refinement of useless- 
ness which characterises the usual school course of study, 
the small value it appears to set on knowledge for the sake of 
knowledge, the little enjojuneiit it elicits from llie pursuit of 
it, and the low kind of profit or advantage to the acquisi- 
tion of which it is unswervingly directed. But, unfortunately, 
this undue cultivation of merely physical, at the expense of 
intellectual, ]»recmiiience is fast converting our great public 
schools into training schools for cricketers and boat-raecrs, with 
a supplementary instruction in Latirt and Greek. Now, wc 
have ]j() wdsh to sec tho just claims of the body sacrificed to 
those of the mind in any scheme of ^Jducation. But, in the 
first place, this exaggerated cultivation of athleticism is not 
kealthfui^ — does not even attain the result which is the only 
excuse, ever pleaded f(»r the encouragement it, viz. the per- 
fection of the jihysical •organism. A clever wu’iter who has 
liad no small experience of the physical and mental character- 
isti(‘s of boys, declares indeed, that ‘ a perfectly liealth}'^ booby 
* is as rare as a live dodo.'f Without going so far as to 
endorse this swet'ping generalisation, we have merely to notice 
that tlic average duration of human life amongst professional 
cricketers, "riiames boatmen, and the generality of those who 
live hy athleticism, is notoriously short, X In the next place, 
these athletic games and exercises are now pushed at our public 

*, Ari-«totle* Rhct. b. i. c. v. 7. l)(‘rmition.s of Popular Terms. 

D'Avey W. Tliomp-on, • Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster.’ 

J Ti.e julvo^Mites of athlelicisin r.tlirni that it is not injurious to 
pli vsieal heal ill because Sts <fevott‘es do not undertake any task of 
exeeS'«i\e mnscular exertion Avilhonl long preliminary training. But 
they cannot possibly assert that such physical training is compatible 
with simnlt'ineons and severe mental labour. Therefore, whilst tins 
inordinate cultivation of muscularity is probably injurious to both 
liod3' and mind, it must certainly be injurious to cither the one or 
the other. 
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schools and universities to a point at which they ccaac to be 
merely recreations^ and become serious objects of study. We 
object to tills exaggerated cultivation of athleticism at our 
schools and universities not merely because it is utterly de- 
structive of all the nobler and more legitimate aims and 
exercises of school and university life. That is bad enough. 
But infinitely more disastrous is the effect of it in after life : 
the low animal estimate of power, the callous unrcchptive con- 
dition of mind, the coarse moral fibre, and scrni-barbarous 
adulation or all that resembles physical force in man’s deal- 
ings with his fellow-creatures, which generations of young 
Englishmen are thus annually carrying with them from- the 
little world of school into the great school of the world. The 
evidence upon this subject, given by Mr. lioundcll to Mr. 
Ewart’s Select Committee, is suggestivp of the most serious 
refl.cctions. 

‘I think,* he says, speaking of the present tone of University 
students, *that athletic sports arc becoming a positive nuisance; 
and in place of men engaging in the true work of the university, 
those games and sports are positively almost taking the place of 
learning. Then I think, (o speak generally, you sec traces of that 
in after life in the professibus, and in public life, and it would be 
extremely important to counteract that at its source.’* 

And again : — 

* Mr. Selwyn. — You have said thaf tlie athletic sports are a posi- 
tive nuisance; do j^ou propose to put them down by Act of Parlia- 
ment? — No, 1 was speaking then of the jrt*cv:iiling tone of tli^ place, 
and I hope I am entitled to speak about tiiat, because J was myself 
in the university eleven, so that perhaps I may be allowed to speak 
on that point; and I must say, that in spite of my own natural pre- 
possessions that way, 1 do lament most deeply wlint 1 take to be 
(which we sec not only in the universities, but at sellouts and else- 
where) this giving over of people’s minds to this idolatry of athleti- 
cism. It is one of the greatest mischiefs of the day.’ f 

Yet one more extract from this evidence of Mr. Roiindcirs. 

*Also, if I may refer to one more point, I would refer to the 
bearing of this question upon our colonial relations, considering the 
remarkable number of persons who emigrate from this country *and 
settle in the Colonies. If 1 might bo allowed to give a practical 
instance of it, I w'ould simply say thisf that last year, wlien I was in 
the West Indies, I was strongly impressed with the great importance 

* Parliamentary Papers, presented July 31, 10G7. Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities Education Bill. Minutes of Evidence taken 
before tlie Select Committee, p. 16^ n. 273. 

t Ibid. p. 22, n. 393. 
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of a liberal education being imparted to those who would go out from 
this country to settle in our Colonies ; in very many ways, lo which 
I need not refer, I was deeply impressed with that observation.** 

This directly raises the qilestion whether the acquisition of 
muscular strength^ and a dexterous knack of imitating the 
metres and nlctaphors of Greek and Latin poets, be a sufheient 
compensation even to the few who succeed in possessing it 
^ — much 'lc^s to the rest of their fellow-creatures— for profound 

* ignorance (and what is far worse than ignorance, that self- 
satisfied stolid indifference, so often the nniit in manhood of 
ignorance that has been sanctioned in youth) respecting all 
which it behoves the citizens and subjects of a great empire to 
know and reverence. 

To those advocates of Classical Education who w'ould ex- 
clude all study of the modern world in which we live from 
competition with that of the poets and orators of a long extinct 
society, we may fairly apply the reproach expressed in that 
distich which Sir E. Coke inscribed on the title-page of Bacon’s 
great Instauration, 

^ Iiistaurare pares veterum documenta sophorum : 

Instaura leges, jusiitiamq up priusV 

Is it not time to relieve this country ’from the disgrace of being 
compelled to aociuiescc in the assertidh of Hobbes, that it is at 
our public schoolfc? ‘ tliat men are brought up in ignorance of 

* sound constitutional doctrines, the teaching of which should 

‘ begin at the academies’? ^ 

‘There,* he say:?, ‘there,’ the true, and truly dcnionstratCMl founda- 
tions of ci\il doctrine are to be laid; wherewilli }Oung men bidng 
once endued, they may afterwards, both in public and |>rivute, in- 
struct the vulgar. Aud this they will do so mutli the more cheer- 
fully by how imfch themselves shall be convinced of the truth of 
those things they profess to teach. For seeing that at this day men 
receive propositions, though false and no more iiiU lligibic than if a 
man should join together a company of terms drinvn by chance out 
of an uni, by reason of tlie frequent use of hearing of them ; how 
much more would they, for the same reasons, entertain true doctrine 
suitable to their own understanding and the nature of things.’ 

But it may be forcibly argued that nearly all subjects 
which are connoted by the term ‘ civil doctrine,’ cannot jios- 
sibly be, as Hobbes asserts they ought to be, ‘ truly denion- 
‘ fitrated’ at schools and colleges, for the simple ‘but imperative 

• Pari i amen laiy Papers, presented July 31, 1867. Oxford and 

Cambridge LTniversities Education Bill. Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Select Committee, p. 16, n. 268. 
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reason that these subjects are inevitably' controversial. We 
know that the most serious dantrer in education is the danijcr 
of perpetuating error. And this danf^er, it may be ur^ed,, is 
insc]iaral)Ie from all attempts to*«fivc authoritative iiistriietion 
upon subjects which admit legitimate dillereuce of opinion. Jt 
is true, indeed, that a rigid application (d* this fulc wc.uld ex- 
clude philosophy, and many of the higher and most important 
branches of science ; indeed there is hardly anything which it 
might not exclude ; for even the Latin grammar is a subject 
of animated-controversy. But a man’s interpretation of histo- 
rical, social, and political j)henomcna undoulitcdly boars, with 
a f<'rce unequalled by ojnnion on any other subject, upon 
the whole course of practical life. Wc fully admit. iTiere- 
fore, that there is much truth and justice in this view of 
the matter. It has been put before us by Mr. Mill with 
that impressive impartiality which is one of the great cha- 
racteristics of his penetrating intellect. But are even erro- 
neous opinions, if ^formed from a lively attention to facts, 
so mischievous as profound, ]wemedltatcd, .and complacent 
ignorance? Mr. Carlyle is in the habit of using historical fact 
as a merely decorative^ material for the illustration oi* certain 
theories of human life and national conduct, which we our- 
selves believe to be cn*44neous, and to a great extent misehie- 
vous. But the enthusiasm which the genius of writer has 
awakened in a great numlier of young minds is inlinitcly 
preferable to no entjiusiasm at ail. Nor need instruction he 
always dogmatic.* Perhaps it is the fune.Tiou pf ihi^ ago to f)ro- 
inotc and accumulate rich stores of individual o])inion, iVom 
which it may be the task of our posterity to involve snme 
bomogeneous body of general doctrine capable of rc -establishing 
our scientific, religious, and social conceptions ‘ori a solid basis 
of intelligent faith, and placing them in liarmonious co- »pera- 
tion 'vrith the material conditions and requirements of modern 
life. But all attempts to maintain artilicial unity by ignoring 
existing controversies in matters of opinion can only n^tartl 
the accomplishment of such a task. 

* Tt cannot long be possible for ns * (sa^'a Mr. Wilson to consent to 
turn ouMn'm into tin* world totally unprepared to nie»*t tlio piobleins 
which will necessjirily force themselves on their notieo. . . . Wc 
inherit a noble inheritance, the aclfievcnients of tin; intidleoluiil 
plants of past ages, carried forward by the inlolligMit syinpuiby of 
thousands of ^heir fellows. It eo.ifers on its iidw ritorA a cahuiiess 
arrl dignity and confidence which will ever ineivas**. For them, 
no fHiu* of to-morrow’s diacoverics breaks the night’s rest ;*h(‘y utter 
no little f-brieking cries of alarm ; they arc eonlidcMit in the power 
and the uliimate unity of truth. Not to any generation is it given 
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to oufsirip its place in the hiHtory of philosophy ; itud the work 
of our gCMienition is clear : it is to ascertain what is, and what is 
not true, hy patieut and trust fuL iiivchtigation.’* 

Mr. Staunton, in the ini rolfluction to his work upon Public 
Schools, observes that — 

‘No Englisli inslitiition onii fairly bo ineastired by an ideal 
Btaridanl j for, if so estimated, iieiirly eveny Kn;'lish instiJution 
would be forthwith condemned. The^ simpio que>iion must be 
W'hethor a pnrtieuhir iiistilntioii harmonises with other iu&tlriitions, 
and with a ecrtaiii rude, vague, but quite inteliiiiiUlc soiuetliing, 
wliich may be called the English scheme of life. The great endowed 
scliools are less to be coii>-idered as edueatiunal agencies, in an in- 
tolleclual s(‘usc, than as social agencies.’ 

We believe that these words very accurately represent the 
. Bcntiinent which disposes many persons to deprecate attem[»t3 
for the inij)rovcment of our public schools as ‘ educational 

* agencies.’ But, even regarding them only as ‘ social agencies,’ 
we must assert that tliey are, in their present condition, had 
social agencies ; and it is precisely because these schools no 
longer ‘ harmonise willt our other instiiuiions,’ because they 
hinc ccMScd tt) ])roinoto, and arc ccasinjj even to coincide with, 
what is at tliis day ‘ the English •scheme of life,’ that we 
earnestly advocfitc the reform of syslcu) under which, 
whether we regard llicm as educational or as social agcindcs, 
It \< inijjossiblo for them ever to become, what wc hope ere Jong 
to sec them l)CCome — Nourishing and fruitful brancJies of the 
nation’s iTitclIcctiial groiyth. ^ It is ’ — says Lnrd Houghton, re- 
bTi’ing t<» the type of Englishmen produced by these schools — 
‘ it is admitted that he may bcetnuc a landed ]>ro]>rietor with- 
‘ out a notion of agriculture ; a coal-owncr without an inkling 
‘ of geology ; a sportsman without curiosity in natural history ; 

* a legislator without the elements of law ; it is assumed that he 
‘ may freipicnt foreign countries without having acquired even 
‘ a convenient intimacy with their language, and continually 
‘ merit tlmt ridicule which is especially disagreeable to his na- 
^ ture ; and yet in the face of all these admissions, each attempt 

* to supply tjicsc deficiencies is regarded as little less than rovo- 
‘ liitionary.’t We deny not the danger of ‘ organic rashness;’ 
but the danger of organic ossification is greater. liCt it not 
be thought, however, that m’c would substitute a technical or 

* Aliinitcsof Eviilcnce takeu before the Select Committee, p. 253, 
n. 424().^ 

f Lore! Houghton, On the Present Social Results of Classical 
Education. 
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professional for a purely liberal and general cilueation. There 
never was a time when really liberal education was more 
urgently needed in England than at present. ( )iir syinpatliics, 
like our knowledge, are narrowed by aiigiiicnted difficulty in 
the struggle for mere material means of existence, and the 
necessity of selection, witli a view to practical ..success, from 
amidst an ever-increasing multiplicity in the details t»f know- 
ledge. We are all inclined to look too much, each of us on his 
own metier^ as the savage looks on his club, seeing in it, not 
only an im{iJement of use, but also an object of worship. To 
the exaggeration of this tendency early coinjwcliensiveness of 
education is the only practical corrective. * If/ says Auguste 
Comte,* ^ we have been accustomed to deplores the s})cclaclc 
' amongst the artisan classes of a workman (JCcuTiicd during his 

* whole life in nothing else but making knife handles or pins’ 

* heads, we may find sometliiug quite as lamentable in the in- 

* tellectual class, in the exclusive employment of a human brain 

* in resolving some equations or classifying insects. The moral 
^ effect is unhappily analogous in tlie two cases. It occa.sions a 
^ miserable indifference ^out the general course of human 

* affairs, as long as there are equations io rc.st»lve, or pins to 

* manufacture.' He a&ds that it is the social destination of 
Government, and it shoqld be the national object of ediu'ation, 
‘to guard against and restrain this fundamental dispersion of 
‘ ideas, sentiments, interests, wdiich is the inevitable result 
‘ of human dcvckqp&nt, but which, if left to itself, W(juld put 
‘ a stop to social progression in all Jmptwtant resj»eets.’ ‘ 1 
‘ hold,’ says Mr. AVilson, ‘ that a toy is best (iduented by 
‘ learning something of many things, and much oi‘ somclhing ; 

‘ and that a man of the highest education ought to know' soiiks 
‘ thing of everything and everything of s*)incthing.’ 

What we complain of, therefore, in the present character 
of our highest class education is, not that it i'. too unpro- 
fessional, but that it is insufficiently liberal ; that it cither 
ignores altogether, or only contemptuously ghiiiees at, various 
subjects of study which ought to be regarded as fundamontal 
to the curriculum of a high class instructicjii ; that its aim 
is narrow', and its methods clumsy. It has been ob.scrved by 
one to whose singular conscientiousness and rare activity of 
intellectual labour this country will Iqng be indebted,! ibat 

* We quote* from Miss Martiueao’s abridii^r'd translation, vol. ii. 
c. V. p. 149. 

! Sir George Cornewall Lewis. ‘Introduction to Methods of Ob* 

‘ servatiou and Reasoning in Politics.’ 
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' with equal natural ability, equal study, and equal experience, 
‘ the man wlio is provided with a good method will outstrip 
‘ him who cirkploys a feeble or defective method, or who 
* trusts to mere common sense.’ Now, if we look for the 
causes of a fact a^lmitted and deplored by all — that it is 
Germany, not hmgland, which is now dictating the course of 
modern research and the development of modern ideas — we 
need not g<^ far to find them. The Germans have been careful, 
while we have been careless, of selecting the best and most 
efficient methods for the education of the mind. ^’No courage 
^ or discii>linc in an army could enable the spear or the arrow 
^ to contend with the musket or the cannon.* We have been 
fighting the battle for intellectual supremacy with bad weapons; 
weapons as rmle and obsolete as the arrow* and the spear; 
weapons Avhicli onr own jio.stcrity will perhaps some day regard 
tvitli a sense of wonder as contemptuous as that which is now 
excited in ourselves by the' contemplation of those clumsy and 
ungainly relics which 1‘xtinguished Allophylian races have left 
behind them, as tlie only traces of their existence, in our caves 
and flinial deposits. 

The common English remedy for eycry evil is Ho put it 
‘ down by Act <»t' Parliament,’ as MA Sclwyn ironically sug- 
gests A\'ith regard to athletic sports. • But neither ignorance 
nor knowledge eai> be put down by Act of Parliament We 
nuist sutler knowledge to cjoine into rivalry with ignorance 
on at least equal terms. The excellence of a innnV work is 
generally in proj^irtioii 4.0 the interest he takes in it. Boys 
are not to be deceived from the pleasures of athleticism by 
dreary invocatitnis to a ermrse of study which they feel to 
be, for the most ]iart, as frivolous and fantastic as it is frigid 
and forbidding. Even if these studies be considered only as 
what Bislioj) Berlvol<»y calls ‘ crops which arc raised not for 
‘ the harvest, but to be ploughed in as a dressing to the 
‘ land/ they arc the woi^st kind of cultivation ff)r such purely 
jweliiniiiary puiqioscs. The dullest boys can perceive clearly 
enough that one half of what they are taught at school is not 
^ suitable to their ow'ii luidorstandings and the nature of things.’ 

But it is saiil that even if the study of classical verse -manu- 
facture bo useless as a mental discipline, and preparation for 
other studies, it has yet inanj^ other recommendations. In the 
first place, it is the most conreuient kind of teacliing ; or, as 
Mr. Farrar puts it, ‘it enables a master to look over very 
‘ quickly wliat boys have done very slowly ; and it can be 
‘ taught sm^cessfiilly even by stupid men who can teach nothing 
‘ else.’ We entirely agree witli Mr. Farrar that such a re- 

VOL. CXXVII. NO. CCLIX. L 
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commendation as this» is ' the worst condemnation of the whole 
‘ system.’ Well then, it is a means of Jeaniin^^ the langua^re. 
A means? yes, but the worst of all possible means. Mr. 
Farrar humorously asks (but his question is quite to the 
point) whether the head masters Avho assert this to be a good 
means of learning a. language would themselves' be wiling to 
act up to tliat assertion by trying to learn Persian or Sause,rit 
in the same way. * When they know a dozen or t^vo Pei*sian 
^ or Sanscrit words, and have laboriously toiled through, say a 

* hundred liftes of Ferdousi or the Piiranas, let them be set d(»wii 

* for five or six hours every week for some years to pnxlueo e]uc 
^ lines in the style of the Sliali-iidmah, or love ]>oerns on the 
' model of th<' llitopsidesa.’ And he justly p»>iiits to the fact 
that our Greek is superior to our Latin scliolarship, although 
much less time is devoted at schools to the fM«n])oritu)n of 
Greek than of Latin vei’ses. Put the most popular ]»lca for 
this excessive study of Latin verso composition, ami it is one 
that is maintained with a tenacity due to the obvious inqios- 
sibility of finding any other that will even bear discussion, 
is that Latin verse- writing is the best means of cultivating 
taste and style. * Thi^j, we utterly deny : but granting it lor 
the sake of argument, wh must observe that such an argument 
involves what the logicians would cal! a vaTt^ov wpoTspov. It 
puts the cart before the horse. The sauco may be a luxury, 
but the meat Ls a necessity. The dinner may bo a prejiaraiion 
for the dessert, but the dessert is no prejjaration for the dinner. 
Not only is the matter more important tha^i tin* mannc]-, but 
as a general rule we may be sure that bad tie te and >lnvi*nly 
expression arc incomj)atible wth sound knowledge, accurate 
thinking, and noble feeling. There is nothing whatever in 
English or foreign literature to justify the assertion that the 
imitative manufacture of Greek and Latin verses is tluj best, 
or even a good, means of acquiring beauty of style and nobility 
of taste. The purest and most grammatical writer^ of* their 
o\\Ti language have rarely, if ever, formed their style by ex- 
clusive study of verse composition in Grt:elc and Latin. ‘ If 
^ by rasle,’ says Mr. Farrar, * be meant a fine sense of 
^ beauty and propriety, that is only attainable ))y moral cul- 

‘ ture, and a constant familiarity wfith what is great in conduct, 

* and pure in thought. This kind 4)f taste, these fine har- 

* monies in the music of the mind and arc ecilainly not 
to be won — although I believe that they may be irretrievably 
lost — ^by grinding boys into a laborious iniitalion of Propertian 

* prettinesses and Ovidian conceits.’ Then again, what can 
possibly ^ more absurd than our grammatical method? 
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Grammar may be considered under two aspects, as a means, 
and as an end, as the instrument, and also as the subject of 
study. But grammar regarded as an important branch of the 
science of language is one tliidg, and grammar regarded as one 
of the many ways of learning a language is another thing. 
The undoiibtetl importance of this study as an cud is quite in- 
dependent of its very questionable utility as a mcarts, and 
wliilst we are employing it as the instrument ^ we should be 
coi'eful not to look upon it as the suhjevt of instruction. Now, 
as the only grammar taught at public schools is 'that of the 
Latin and Greek languages, it is solely as a means of learning 
these languages that we have to consider the claim of grammar 
t<» the enormous ninount of time lavished on tlu^ teaching, and 
the ]>rotract(*<l labour exacted for the learning, of it by the 
existing school system. This ^nll be denied by many persons. 
We shall he Icdd that an English boy’s only knowledge of the 
syiita<*ti(?al structure of liis mother tongue is learnt from the 
Latin grammar. Possibly so. But this is no justification, it 
is only a shameless ex]>lanation of a shameful fact. When the 
lion’s share of school study was first given to the Latin and 
( I reek grammars, they were fairly entitjed to’ claim it; for at 
that time neither our own, nor any oilier modem language, was 
jiei’feetly foniKMl. Not only were those graminai*s the keys 
to the world’s lilerarv treasurc-litaiso, they were also ]»owerful 
instruinciits foi* the development of languages and literatures 
yet embryonic ; although in sc»mc res])ccts their iufiucuce 
iipon that doeloyineiit has l>eeii decidedly j^rejiidicial. But 
assuredly had P(*ti*arch been born a conteniporaiy of our own 
laureate he Avtmld not liavc trusted the immortality of liis fame 
to a Latin p(»em on the Puuie wars; assuretlly neither Bacon, 
nor Descartes, imr Spinosa, were they now living, would adopt 
a dead language as the best vehicle for the circulation of their 
])hilosophi(al conceptions; and if a grammatical kiunvledge of 
Greek and I^atin be still a most desirable accomplislinient, a 
gi*amrnaticaJ knowledge of one s tnvn language is now an intel- 
lectual necessity. The propriety of introducing English 
‘ grammar into schools,’ says Dr. I’ricstley, ^ cannot be disputed; 
^ a competent knowledge] of our own language being most useful 
* and ornamental in all, and a critical knowledge of it abso- 
‘ lately necessary to all persons of a liberal education.^ 
^ Whatever the atlvantages or defects of the English language 
‘ may be,’ says Dr. Blair, ‘ as it is our own language it deserves 
^ a high degree of study and attention,’ Now the absurd pro- 
position that the x>hysiology or even the grammar of the Eng- 
lish language can be vicariously taught by the rules of Latin 
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syntax, is disproved by daily experience. Cobbett need not 
have confined Iiis examples of bad grammar to selections from 
speeches from tlie throne. As a means of learning English 
correctly, the Latin grammar (tile exclusive teaeliiiig of it, at 
least) is useless. But as a means of learning Latin rapidly 
and easily, will any man assert that it has been found suc- 
cessful? Universal experience should convince us that the 
worst way of learning any language is to begin at tljo grammar 
of it. ‘ There is not an Englishman in the country,’ says Mr. 
Bowen, ‘ who, if he wanted to learn Fr(‘iieli, would begin by 

* committing to memory a whole volume of rules ai.d formulte.’ 
We may be told, hoAvever,* that no analogy to the study of the 
dead languages exists in that of the living, Latin and Greek 
being so much more difficult than any imKlerii language. Jf 
that be true, surely the natural difficulty of these languages is 
no good reason for artificially adding to it. But is it true? 
We believe Latin to be easier, and Greek not much more 
difficult, than German. 

In that delightful little book, the ' Daydreams of a School- 

* master,' Mr. D'Arcy Thompoii has hit this huge fallacy 
very dexterously* on thf head: — 

‘In the minds of many people* (he says), ‘education is insc[)a- 
rably connected with the •idea of difficulty .'ind tedionsness. They 
imagine that a great deni must be nccomp1i.-9liin:;, wlieti pniniiil 
efforts lire being made. They find a grim satisfaction in tlie feeding 
of obstruction. So, when you row a Iwat agninst the st renin, you 
liCtir the water ruckling at the prow ; and you feel virtue go oui of 
you at every stroke of tlie oar, and the hout is almost .slntioiniry. 
But, when you row with the current, you Jienr no noise* of rippling: 
you scarcely feci your oar ; and the boat is gliding like a &waji.* 

It is clear that if the object of teacliing be learning, and if 
the object of learning Latiu and Greek be to hww J^utin and 
Greek, the sooner and more easily those objects can be realised 
the better it is for all concerned in the process. It is equally 
clear that the grammatical method is neither easy nor speedy. 
But the importance of grammar, scientifically considered as 
the logic of language, is quite another matter.. This most 
important subject of study ought, on all accounts, to be placed 
high in the curriculum, and reserved for a late perioil of the 
educational course, when the study of. it can he satisfactorily 
prosecuted in connexion with the kindred sciences of Logic 
and Comparative Philology. But a scientific knowledge of 
grammar is not to be attained by committing to heart any 
number of rules of Latin syntax in the barbarous jargon of 
mediaeval phraseology or modern pedantry. Locke wisely 
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observed that ^grammatical learning, which is now almost 

* confined to boys, deserves to be tJie study of men. For we 
‘ have some reason to doubt whether language, as it has been 
‘ hitherto employed, has contributed more to ^e improvement, 

‘ or the hindrance, of knowledge.* Dr. Blair, regarding it 
from the same point of view, has said, ^ It is apt to be slighted 

* by superficial thinkers as belonging to those rudiments of 

* knowledgfe which were inculcated upon us in our youth. But 

* ■what was then inculcated before we could understand its prin- 
^ ciples w'ould abundantly repay our study in maturer years, 

* and to the ignorance of it must be attributed many of those 

* fundamental defects ■w’hich appear in ^v^iting.’ Horne Tooke 
said of Lockc*s great work that * perhaps it was a lucky mistake 

* (for it was a mistake), which Mr. Locke made when he called 

* his book an essay on Human Understanding.” For some 
^ part of the iiiestiinable benefit of that book has, merely on 

* account of its title, reached to many thousands more than I 
^ fear it would have done had he called it (what it is merely) 

‘ a grammatical essay, or a treatise on words, or on language.’ 
To sum up this j)art of the subject, the reason why we object 
to our [iresent school system of teachpig grammar is tliat, con- 
sidered as a means, it is too laborious, considered as an end, it 
is altogether inadequate. We have nb wish to lead any indis- 
criminate assault iipon the dignity of classical studies. Mr. 
Scdgcwick, indeed, in his very ju&cial and careful review of 
the ‘ Theory of Classical Education," points* out the absence 
of any reason • 

* why Latin and Creok should be regarded as a sort of linguistic 
Siamese twins^ wliicdi nature lias joined together, and which would 
wither if separated. TJu; qualities of the two languages, and the 
reasons for which it is desirable to study them, are in many respects 
very diflfen'iit ; and it is only by a palpable looseness of thought 
that they can be joined in discuc^^ion as frequently ns they arc.’ 

Burnet, in his treatise on education, went so far as to say 
that, in liis day ‘ the Greek language, except for the New 
‘ Testament, is of no very great use for gentlemen, as most 
‘ of the best books in it are translated into Latin, English, 

‘ and French.’ But Burnet was only eighteen when he wrote 
tliis, and, in any case, his* opinion is not ours. If he con- 
sidered translations to be all-suflficient, we know not why he 
should have excepted the New Testament from the list of other 
Greek books. A knowledge of Greek does appear to us to be 

* of very great use to gentlemen ; ’ and when all due deductions 
have been made from their exaggerated pretensions to be 
exclusively studied, the classical liuiguagcs will still retain a , 
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strong and legitimate claim to be seriously taught, and, if 
possible, thoroughly learned. What wo affirm and deplore s, 
that, according to our present /educational system, they are 
taught-:— inordinately, indeed — but not seriously ; and learned, 
laboriously, but not thoroughly. All we plead for is a little 
more proportion in our intellectual sympathies. ^It is not 
^ enough,^ says Sedgcwick, * that the intelligence should be 
^ trained at one time and in one way, and the senses exercised 
* separately.’^ The same opinion is expre.'^sed by Lord Bacon, 
in words wliich have been justly praised by Boliugbroke (in 
tis ^ Patriot ICing’), and more recently by Dugald Stewart 
(in his introduction to Locke) : — 

‘In fomiing a human chai'acter ’ (he says), ‘we rhould not pro- 
ceed as 11 statuary docs in forming a statue ; who works, sometimes 
on the face, sometimes on the lim]>s, sometimes on the folds of the 
drapery. But wo should proceed (and it is in our ))ower to proceed) 
as Nature does in forming a flower, or any other (*f. her productions. 
She throws out altogether, and at once, the whole system of being, 
and the rudimeiita of all the parts.* 

Yet by those who form our classical type of education, how 
many of the parts aro«K;glccted, \Yhile the drill is busily })cr- 
fecting some infiiiitcsiiiial ])articuiar! Most fully justified is 
tlie noble bitterness ciP indignation with which Mr. Farrar 
exclaims 

‘ hen X consider how little at the end our schoolboys know, 
how vast arc tlje«regions of kiiowi«>dgc in which liny arc wludly 
ignorant, how value]e>s is much of their little knowledge, how dan- 
gerous the extent of tlieir iguoraiiee— ninl, above all, liow rieli in 
• fruit luiglit have been those many Imrren liours which havi* been 
wasted on tlje impotent effort to :ic({uire a merely idegant accom- 
plishment. tlioii I confess tliat my regret deepens into sorrow, indig- 
nation, and .•»hame.’ 

Tt is obvious that the right basis of educational reform 
must be ibuntled on the * profound and earnest conviction,’ 
expressed ]>y the same writer, ‘ that by the frank a(lo])tiou 
^ of wiser and better methods than those which we now 
^ CTUpl >y, we shall be able to teach much more hi other sub- 
^ jects without teaching one whit less in tliose with which 
^ hitherto wc have been exclusively occupied.’ 

Xow supfKising the field of educational extension to have 
been thus judiciously disencumbered of rubbish, and thiwn 
open sun and :iir, the question arises. What are the new 
crops with which it may be most profitably planted ?. Even as 
regards the dead languages, are we wise in altogether ex- 
cluding Hebrew'? A knowledge of (Jreek is considered ubso- 
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lutcly necessary for the clcrg}-; but in the present state of 
tlieolofrical (controversy a Ihorough knowledge of Hebrew is 
even more necessary. On almost every disputed point of 
Biblical criticism the man Vho is not a Hebrew scholar is 
entirely at the mercy of the man wl>o is. And be it remem- 
bered that, so long as the C^iurch of England is an endowed 
establishment governed and maintained by the State, these 
questions ^)f Biblical criticism are virtually social, legal, and 
political questions of no slight moment. Kow, hitherto it has, 
rightly or wrcmgly, been deemed that what is necessary for the 
professional education of clergymen is highly advantageous for 
the lihcral education of laymen. And in a free State, such 
as England, tiiis would seem, for many reasons, to be a sound 
prinoii)le. Sojnc km»w ledge of the Semitic languages, and 
<»f the origin and liistory of the ideas whi(ih these languages 
einlnxly, is necessary to the solution of a great number of in- 
tcrcsliiig questions wliich are not purely tlieological. Hebrew 
is tlie best key to such a knowledge ; and the propriety of 
studying it would i»erba}is be more goierally adraitled if com- 
parative philology were, as we think it should be, introduced 
into the syllabus of the higher fonns our public schools. 

But when we come to the claiiu’ol’ the modern languages, 
it is not ]»ossjble to urge it too stroi^ly. If, however, we arc 
called upon In say wlietber, in our <»j)niion, public schools 
should undertake to teach modern languages, we shall be 
compelled, in honesty, to give a very (jualiiied reply. \Vc do 
not think that ^ur public schools should undertake to teach 
modern laitgnages /n;?// the wry hiymmug ; because, under 
all o-ireiiinstanecs, an English ])ubJie school cannot fail to be 
about the worst ]>laee in the world at which to learn a foreign 
language ; an<l we eaiinot honestly iwomnieiid any man, or 
body of men, to undertake a duty Avkieh they arc not able to 
perl'onu well. Eorc'igu languages anj best learned in foreign 
countries, ami easiest learned in childhood. But public schcxds 
ought to iiiidertakcj the t<*aehing of the literature of these 
languages: ftjr this is a duty whl(*h such sehtK)ls are quite 
competent,* or can at least be made cojn])etcut, to discharge. 
We cojieeive that, considering tlio w(»alth, rajik, and comi)ara- 
tivc leisure of the class by wliieli these sduuds are eliiefly 
maintained, every pirhlie* »eliool would be fully justified in 
exacting, as a fjna non condition to the admission of pupils, 
a previous kuow*lodge of at least French and German, which 
miglit he easily tested by a very sim]>le entrance examination. 
But to exact from the ])Uj)il on entering school a knowledge, 
which after his entry is to he neglected and discouraged, would 
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of course be highly vexatious. Place might advantageously 
be made by the side of classie^il composition for composition in 
French and (Tennan ; and success in the oiu* kind oi* exercise 
shoidd be as highly rewarded as success in the other. A critical 
study of the literary masterpieces of these laiiguagcs would en- 
large the range of the student’s intelleetuni syin])athies and 
ideas, and probably do more to improve his style and taste, than 
whole reams of elegiacs or iambics. To be able to imitate the 
style of Voltaire or Paul Courrier would be no usidess acquire- 
ment. To bte able to understand the ideas of lM)ethe and Les- 
si ng w ould richly repay the study of their works.* 

We have already ex])rcssed our belief in the jwopriety of 
some elemeiitarv instruction in the general prin(‘iplcs of Juris- 
prudence. But, undoubtedly, tliose subjc(;ts w’hich claim the 
largest share of the time spared from classical studies, arc the 
physical and natural sciences. Valuable lor their own sak<', 
they arc also useful for the sake of everything (‘Iso. Jt is in 
these sciences that the intellect of the age Ave live in is most 
active and progressive. It is hy the order of mind to whicli 
the study of these sciences is condiudve that our civilisaticai is 
chiefly guided aiid cou>trolled. The treasures wrung from 
that study constitute the nchest heirlooms in the power of this 
age to be(|ucath to its posterity. If we look to what slnmld 
be the grand object of all study.namely. the fi»rmiition of mind 
and charac'ter, we shall assuredly be compelled to ;ulmit that 
there is no kind of study so conducive to its attainment that 
of science. For Iherc is liardly any mental tor moral f leulty 
which science do('s not ox(^rcise, discipline, and dcvelope better 
than anything else ■which a man can set hiiu>elf ti» learn. 
Again thertt is this inestimable advantage in tlie teaching of 
science: the pupil cannot in this, as he can in purely literary 
studies, shirk conscientious labour; he cannot substitute knack 
for knowledge; he cannot jump over diiiicmltics hy the help of 
a ^ crib.’ There arc no false ‘ keys ’ to the Book of Nature. 
But, at lca«t, the lessons learned from that h(»ok are learned tc» 

* Mr. Se<tgcwick romarks that many pcrsonis * would* perhaps be 
‘ a8hain(?d to confchs how shallow an appreciation they had of Greek 
‘ art till they read Goethe and Schiller, Lessing and Schl(*gel.’ To 
us it seems highly probable that an Kngltsluiian, ignoiMiit of Greek 
and Latin, but tlioroughly acquainted with German, and therefore 
able to ransack all the German literature of classical criticism and 
research, would be l)etter able to obtain a speedy and accurate insight 
into the life of the Greeks and Romans than one who, knowing Latin 
and Greek, but not German, should be only able to consult the 
literature (»f the Greeks and Romans themselves. 
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some j)urposo. For the scientific method is the practical 
method in every subject on which a man’s intelligence can be 
practically exercised. Those, i)ortions of Mr. Wilson’s excel- 
lent essay On the teaching of science at y)ul)lic schools which 
discuss in detail the question of what sciences can, and what 
.can not, be conveniently taught at a ])iil)li(i school — the con- 
siderations in accordance with which they should be selected 
— the i^rdef in which they should be taken — the manner in 
which they should be taught — the time which can ]jro])crly 
be spared to tlie study of them — and how that time may be 
best distribute*! and employ od —are especially deserving of 
attenti^■c perusal. 

One word, in ] massing, may be s])arcd on behalf of those too 
much neglected studies which tend to render the social inter- 
course <ii‘ Iniiiiaii life more hnmanelg enjoyable, more beautiful^ 
more graeious, more refined. Why do wo apj)ear to regard 
music as a means of mental culture so indis]>cnsablc to women 
ihat ■ their case, it must be studied at any cost, yet so worth- 
not inischievons to men, that, in their case, it must at 
any (;nst i>o dispensed with? The probable explanation of this 
paradox is, tiuit wc do not regard nipoic, in cither case, as a 
means of mental culture at all, but solely as a means of *' getting 
* on.’ "I’hc prevalent. English notioii being that the grand 
ol>jeet of liuniaii life is to 'get on* in it, as fast as wc can, 
^^e are somewhat disposed to look upon all knowledge too 
exclusively from tliis j>oint of view, and cstiTi:^to its value, in 
each individual ease, less* as a means of mental culture than 
as a lueaiivS of making inio’s way in the world. In that * rude 
‘ vague, but quite intelligible something,’ wdiich Mr. Staunton 
calls * llic English scheme of life,’ the *^**0 everything, 

tlic sXEvOefii'a notl\ing at all. Now to girls music is a mogeu 
dc parvcHir, To boys it is not. Therefore, the whole of a 
girl's time, whatever her inaptitude, must be sacrificed to 
music, whilst no fraction t)f a boy’s time, whatever his aptitude, 
is ccmccdcd to it. And, since in a society which, however 
loudly it may rjiil against ‘utilitarianism,’ is thoroughly satu- 
rated with the infiuence of this highly ])ractical notion, there 
is, of e^mrse, no hope of getting knowdedge chosen for its own 
sake, w^e endeavour (as in tjic case of w'calthy but unpopular 
parliamentary candidates) to get it chosen by ‘bribery and 
‘ corruption.’ Young gentlemen must be bribed by means of 
academic, and young ladies by means of matrimonial, or other 
social prizes, — tlic first, to produce Greek and Latin verses 
which no sensible man would read wdthout being paid for it, 
and tlie last to produce miserable imitations of music to which 
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no man of cultivated taste would listen for a moment if he 
were not, in courtesy, coTnpellcd by ‘bitter constraint and sad 
‘ occasion dear.’ Yet, if there he n-ny hind of mental culture 
in the study and knowledge of music, that mental culture 
is as desirable for a man as for a woman. And ^ if there be no 
kind of mental culture in such study and knowledge, they arc 
as worthless to a woman as to a man. 

We have briefly indicated some of the subjects \fhich might, 
in our o]>inion, be advantageously introduced into the course 
of study at our public schools; but, whatever diflercncc of 
opinion may exist as to the projmety or practicability of these 
or other changes in the general system of our highest class 
education, no difference of opinion any longer exists amongst 
thoughtful persons as to the impropriety — the danger — of 
making no change at all in it. Everyone feels and acknow- 
ledges that reform is necessary ; and the first practical question, 
at present is, where shall reform begin ? At the jmblic schools ? 
But the schools com})lain that they arc bound hand and foot 
by the universities. For the uni versi tics the largest number 
of their pupils i\rc prepared; and what the schools must teach 
is dictated by what the^ universities require as a ])rcparatiou 
for entrance exhibitions and degree exainiiiatioiis. In the 
next place, as Professor Seeley acutely points out, the univer- 
sities are practically at present our only honnal schools. It 
is by them that our schoohii asters arc trained ; and tlie sort of 
knowledge on wjiich the universities confer prizes is the sort of 
knowledge wliich schoolmasters will •naturiily ])rize most. It 
would seem, then, that the universities arc better able than the 
schools to loosen those gilded chains that still fasten Learning, 
like Andromeda to her barren rock. But the universities 
complain almost tis bitterly of the schools. The garment can 
only he cut according to tlie cloth. It is from the scliools that 
the universities receive their raw intellectual matcriaL And, 
according to all accounts, a very raw material it is. The 
average quality of what the schools produiuj and the univciKties 
accept may be tested by the average character of the pass 
examinations. Now look at the syllabus of the* matriculation 
examination at a German university. Tlic examination is con- 
ducted partly in writing, partly^ by ?yivd coce. The written 
examination consists of: — 1. German essay. 2. Latin essay, 
and ‘ extemporale.’ 3. Translation into German of a jiassage 
from some Greek poet or prose writer not preoiouslg read at 
school. 4.’ Translation from French into German. 5. Mathe- 
matical paper, including at least two arithmetical, and two 
geometrical problems. The viva voce examination includes the 
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following subjects; — 1. German: prosody, grammar, metre, 
literature. 2. Latin : translations, and explanations, of pas- 
sages from Cicero, Sallust, Tvivy, Virgil, Horace, with gram- 
matical and antiquarian questions. {^This part of the exandr 
viation is conff noted in Laiiu^ and tests the proJie:ie.ncy of the 
pupil in speaking Latin.) 3. Greek; translations from Homeir, 
Plato, Xenophon, Thucydides, Soj)hocles or Euripides — trans- 
lation of (Jerman into Cr^ dc — Greek history, mythology, and 
art.^ 4. French. 5. Religion. 6. Mathematics; common arith- 
metic, powers, roots, ])rogression, algebra as far sis equations, 
plane and solid geometry, binomial theorem, logarithms, plane 
trigoiK^metry. Compare this with an Oxford ])ass examina- 
tion SIS described in the evidence of the Dean of Ciiristcburch. 

‘Mr. Acland. — Wliat in the state of tlie pass examination at 
Oxford ; does tlu* pass jit Oxford require a competent knowledge of 
classics, niiiniematics, and pliysicJil science, or are any of those sub- 
jects omitted ? — No ; it Inquires a not very great acquaintance with 
cltissicR, a very insufficient, acquaintance with mathematics, and ' 
none with physical science. 

‘In point of fact, it requires no acquaintance at all with mathe- 
matics, as a mutter of necessity? — Xotliing but Tan examination in 
the first two books of Euclid, and a certain quantity of arithmetic, 

I think.’ *■ 

• 

* Hoys enter the JVu'^sian (Ij'innnsiu, or public schools (chiefly 
day schools) at llie age of niue or ten ; being required, previous to 
entry, to be able to read correctly in the (iorman and Latin cha- 
racters, to write fitun dictation without orthogrn))hical errors, and 
to possess some rudimeniary knowledge of the doctrines of Cliris- 
tianit}', Biblical hisiory, and li'.e common rules of arithmetic. The 
syllabus ot *'tudy in the highest class (Priwa) of these schools (at 
which there are. six forms from prima to sexin) is ; — Per w'eek, 1. 
Latin ten hours (two hours 2nd and 3rd Books of Virgil’s ; eight 
hours C-'iccro’s Seleet Epistles, Livy's Boman History, Cicero’s Ora- 
tion, Pro Areliia Pocta, Pro Mai cello. Translations from German 
into Latin, Original Latin Kssiiys, Extempore translations into 
Latin, Exeivises in speaking Latin). 11, Crock six hours, Horn. 
Odyss. vi. ix.^xiii., Herod, b. ii., to be translated into Latin instead 
of Gorman, Translations from German into Greek, written and 
extempore. 111. German, two boiirs. IV. French, two hours (in- 
cludes a eoijftiderahle amount of instruction in the literature of these 
two languages).^ V. Jlehro'w,* two hours. VI. Religion, two hours. 
VII. Mathematics, four lioura, VTII. Physics, two hours; the laws 
of motion, solids and fluids, doctrine, of heat. IX. History and 
Geography. K. Philosophy, one hour; leading principles' of Psy- 
chology and Logic. In iill the lower forms, music is taught. Verse 
compo.«ition is not practised in any of the German schools, except 
the most celebrated of them all— the Schul-lTorta. In the Real- 
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But surely the universities liave the remedy fur this in their 
own hands. If tlic materials which now i>ass through the 
academic sieve are too eparse ancl too cumhruns, let them make 
the sieve finer. In the great work of national education, tho 
function of the university differs from that .of the school, not 
merely in degree^ but in kind. The function of the school is 
teaching \ that of the university is learning. The object of 
the school should be preparatory instruction ; that f»f the uni- 
versity, vigorous investigation. Our great universities ought 
to be our great national reservoirs of original research — the 
stimulating centres of our intellectual a^*ti^'ity. But it is hope- 
less to expect the efficient peifformaiice of this, their highest 
duty, until they are effectually relieved from all purely peda- 
gogic functions. Not only should ixjrfecrt lehrfreiheit be ac- 
conlcd to the professor, but also perfect lernfreiheit to the 
student; as Dr. Liddell sensibly points out that it can he, on 
the simple condition of an examination capable of guaranteeing 
at an early period a competent knowledge (»f classics and 
mathematics.* The fict should be recognised clearly that 
university students are not boys, but men : and that the teach- 
ing of men is, as Professor Seeley forcibly reminds us, a very 
different thing from the teaching of boys. T\ic motives for 
study with which boys require to be artilieially provided, and 
which in their case it may be judicious to furnish by means of 
a system of rcwai'ds and punishments, men arc naturally sup- 
plied with by tho, dawning ambitions, the practical objects, the 
real necessities, of life. For the pr6seeutiMi of origiiial re- 
search by our universities, however, two conditions are abso- 
lutely requisite — a sufficient motive to undertake, and adequate 
leisure to jmrsue, the task of extending the bounds of know- 
ledge. Now, at present, these two conditions are wanting. As 
regards the first, the motive is all the other way. The student 
is heavily bribed, by every kind of inducement and reward, to 
exclude fr(nn his reading and thinking all subjects which 
are not the subjects of examination papers. Even tnesc 
j)rescribed 'subjects of reading are almost prohibited subjects of 
thought. They must be studied, not so much for the j»urj»ose 
of knowing them as for the purpose of passing in them. The 
sole question which the student is encouraged to ask himself is, 

^ What w'ill pay ? ’ ^ He must,’ says Professor Seeley, * con- 

schultiti, the syllabus is*: — Per week, Practicnl Sciences, fourteen to 
twenty hours; Modern' Languages, ten to twelve hours ; Fine Arts, 
seven to ten hours ; Latin, six to eight hours. 

* Minutes of Evidence taken' before the Select Committee, p. 71» 
.n.l347. 
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‘ «idcr not wliat is true, but what will be set; not Newton, or 
* AristotJc, but papers in Newton, or papers in Aristotle, and 
‘ to j)rcpare, not for life, but solely and simply for the Senate 
‘ House. It is,’ he lulds, ‘ orfly persons ignorant of the facts 
^ wlio will e(»nsider this description exaggerated.’ 

As reganls'tlic second of the two conditions we have men- 
tioned, the case is even worse. The leisure which ought to be 
devoted to 4»riginal research is almost entirely absorbed in the 
routine oi’ teaching. And this routine degrades even teaching 
into mere training. How many intellectual Samsons are thus 
kept ‘cvelcss in Gaza,’ grinding at the mill for the benefit of 
the Philistines ! 

And now observe the inevitable result of this competitive 
system of ours. Knowledge is valued at our universities only 
as a means to success in examinations. And success in exaini- 
nations is valiu'd as a moans of obtaining fellowships and tri- 
poses. Ami fellowships and triposes are valued for themselves. 
They arc the ‘ end-all and the be-all ’ of university life. But, 
out of the whole body of students only a small minority even 
HHpircs to obtain fellowships and triposes. To the majority, 
therefore, by whom knowledge is not e\en valued as a means 
of obtaining fellowships and triposes* knowledge has absohttelg 
no value at all, Jf the evidence taken by Mr. Ewart’s Select 
Committee proves anything, as regards the present condition of 
our universities, it j)roves distinctly the existence in the under- 
graduate body of this general apathy to knowledge. Apathy, 
on the part of the iposl promising and laboriouif nndergraduates, 
to knou ledge for the sake of knowledge; a])athy, on the part 
of all the others, to knowledge fur the sake of anything what- 
ever.-- Nor is tin* evil eoiifined to the universities themselves. 
Education in England is practicjilly, as Professor Sccloy has 
remarked, what the universities please to make it ; and* men 
look n[)on ‘ the scheme of life ’ as they are educated to look 
upon it. The universities set the intellectual tone the youth 
of the whole country. AVlien :uskcd by jMr. Acland to state 
what, according to his view of English society, appears to him 
the chief clause of the large number of lawyers and medical 
students which tlie university teaching at present fails to attract 
to Oxfoi’d and C’aiubridgc, Dr. Perry rei)iies — 

‘I think it is very much the want of n proper value being set 
upon high iiistriuMion at present in England. I think nuMi look so 
nnicli to the mom-y advantages to be derived from this or that course 
that they do not set a suiDciciit value on high education. 

‘44(>(). I understand you to say that the defects of the English 
universities arc to a great extent traceaole to the low estimate 
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formed in this country of scientific attainments in comparison with 
the capabilities of making money? — That is my opinion.’ * 

So that tlie state of things to which we have now come vir- 
tually amounts to this : — Those young men who do not need 
knowledge as a means of making money go to the university 
as a place of amusement which they can afford; and those 
young men who do need knowledge as a means of making 
money keep away from the university as a place of fiinuscment 
which they cannot afford. How is this state of things to be 
remedied ? ’All the Oxford witnesses, at least all those avIio 
deplore the existence of such a state of things, apjiear I^lani- 
mous in the oinnion that it might be greatly changed for tlio 
better by relaxing the collegiate System, and allowing iiudev- 
graduates to lodge themselves separately, under jiroper siiper- 
\dsion, according to their means and requirements. Tliey 
argue that the introduction of this cxtra-colieginle system 
would attract to the universities a more frugal, intellectual, 
and laborious class of students, whose infiuence would, it is 
hoped, do much to leaven the whole lump of existing laziness 
and luxury, and so raise the intellectual tone ol* tlic entire 
student body. «. 

These arguments and the fundamental theoiy on wdiicsh they 
are founded, viz. that a* university is a ])hice for ilio cultiva- 
tion of individual research — a great national’ storehouse for the 
accumulation of ideas, and the laying uj) ol’ solid and prolbuiid 
learning — are stoutly opixised by those who li(»Id the an1ag(»- 
nistic theory that a university is nothing r of tlic sort, luit 
simply a place for the education of youth, a kind of finishing 
school for young gentlemen. 

The disciples of this latter theory, wIjo are enthusiastically 
represented by Dr. Pusey, maintain that the relaxation of the 
collegiate system, so far from being conducive to serious study, 
would infallibly be productive of insubordination, turbulence, 
and vice. Dr. Pusey charges the student body at the German 
universities with all these bad qualities. But Dr. PuS?y’s 
Imowledge of German umversities is ap])arently limited to the 
perusal cf sundry mediaeval writers, and his personal recollec- 
tions of a year and a halPs residence, which certainly docs 
not seem to have been felicitous, at one of those scats of learn- 
ing. Even if Dr. Pusey ’s knowledge of the subject on w'hich 
he speaks with such singxdar self-confidence ,"wcrc very much 
greater than it appears to be, the peculiarities of his mind 
would render him a very ilJ-qualificd ju<lge of it; and every- 
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one who has' any personal knowledge of the present way of 
life and tone of mind amongst llie students of the great uni- 
versities of Germany, must he aware that tlicrc does not exist 
anywlicre in Europe a body t)f young men sf) remarkable for 
chastity of life and elevation of thought as these German stu- 
dents. * The chara'cter both of the German universities and 
their students has been amplj' and ably vindicated by Dr. 
Peny, in \^is valmible evidence on this subject; and we all 
know that the results of the extra-col I egiate system at our 
own Sc(dch universities arc emiiiciilly satbfactorv.* The san- 
guine ex])cctiitioiis of tlie Oxford witnesses, however, must be 
confronted with the fact that the extra-collegiate system is 
already established at Cambridge, and that there it has not 
liitherto ])ccn attended bv those results which are so satisfac- 
tory in Scotland and Genuany. The inference which we our- 
selves are disposed to <li*aw from the examide of Cambridge 
is, not that the cxtra-collcgiate system is powerless to do good, 
but that it is not powerful enough to work miracles. 'VCc 
attribute the unsatisfactoiy condition of Cambridge at this 
moimmt -Jjot to the extra-collegiate s}.stcin, which is the only 
thing tliat Cambridge has in common wijh the? Scotch and Ger- 
man uiiiversilics, where that system* is successful, -—but to a 
variety ol’ other things which arc R])ec*ial to Cambridge, and in 
whit*b her system, ossoiilially differs from that of the Scotch 
and Gorman uni versi lies. Oxford, however, in her coneeptiou 
of the duties and destinies of a University, is, at present, very 
far ill ad\anec of Canibridge. Oxfonl is •now striving to 
dcvelope and elevate her own iutellcclual life. If she suc- 
ceeds in this object, her success w‘dl be a great benefit, if she 
fails her failure will be a great misfortune, to the whole nation. 
I'hcrelbro, if Oxford li*j]io.s any good from the adojition of an 
cxlra-eollegiate system, by all means let her try it. Professor 
Seeleys masterly essay uj)on University Keforin, which is 
written with special reiercucc to Cambridge, cannot fiubto be 
read with peculiar interest, in coimcxiou with the recent ])ub- 
licatioiL of the evidence taken before ]Mr. Ewart’s Select Com- 
mittee. Jle begins it by observing that 

‘ Oxford and Cambridge iirc just now in low repute upon the Con- 
tinent, and it is common with^ foreigners 1o remark that they have 
made few contributions of late to science niid scholarship. Whatever 
it may be possible to urge on the other siile, it is at least undeniable 
that original research is in^t proseculed so methodically, so habitu- 
ally, nor by so many people at Oxford or Cambridge as at Berlin 
or Leipzig. . . . Tliis will liardly be disputed ; and, taken by itself, 
it is a fact which everyone would deplore. But some rcgai'd it as 
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inevitable, and as arising from an inherent inferiority of the English 
character to the Gorman in industry and perseveranoe; wliilc others 
consider that the energy withdrawn from original study at our uui-^ 
versities is given to the instruction* of the undergraduates, and that 
this is a better application of it’ 

The theoiy of radical inferiority he dismisses with hocoming 
scorn. The other explanation he admits to be true to a cer- 
tain extent. Industry is absorbed in tuition. Aiid|^eVen when 
the leisure of college lecturers is not wasted in }>nv 2 itc tuition, 
their power »of original production is wasted by not being con- 
centrated on a limited subject. 

‘ For example, if you make a man lecturer on classics, you ajioil 
him for the purposes of original production. The subject is too 
wide. If he is required to lecture one term on a Dialogue of 
Plato, the next on an Oration of Cicero, and the next on Theocritus, 
he will lecture at best in a second-rate manner upon each. And if 
he hold such a lectureship for ten years, he will not, at the c>nd of 
it, be necessarily much more learir^ than when he began. On the 
other hand, if an able man lecture on Aristotle for ten years, his 
lectures will soon become first-rate instead of second-rate, aiid ho 
himself will hardly fail to become an Aristotelian, able to liold his 

own before Treudelenbui;g himself.* 

«■ 

Again, there is no division of labour. The same subjects are 
lectured upon at the ^me time in all the colleges; each 
college admitting only its own students to its own lectures. 
Good lectures attract no m€p*e attention than bad ones. Hut 
neither the bad «nor the good (compulsorily attended as tlicy 
are) attract much attention at all, of affect' the reputation of 
the lecturer. If learning is to be sacrificed to education at 
Oxford and Cambridge, let us at least have other universities 
which will devote themselves to learning. 

‘ Or, is the country already so impregnated with ideas that wo 
can afford to sacrifice, without equivalent, our two principal nurseries 
of thought? Perhaps philosophy will grow of itself in England ; 
perhai>s every Englishman’s head is such a liothcd of general is^iciis 
that it is unnecessary here, as in every other country in Kuro^, to 
encourage thought and study by special arrangements ! ’ 

Professor Seeley is not in favour of entirely superseding the • 
tutorial by the professorial system. ^ I do not advo(iatc,’ lie 
says, ^ the rhetorical method ,of iqstruction which bclcHigs to 
‘ the professor, as better than the catechetical method of the 
‘ tutor.^ But, viewing the professor as, to'^ome extent, the 
friend and guide of the student, he obsenes, in re)>ly to the 
argument that, after all, the student only gets from a jirofessor 
what he might as well get from a book, that 
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‘ It is deceptive to compare him to a book. In the first place, he 
is a great number of books ; next, he is a book that can be ques- 
tioned ; and a book that can put questions ; and a book that can 
recommend other books ; and, last, not least, he is a book in English. 
As a rule, good books are in German, and it may happen that the 
student does not read German.* 

Learning and education may flourish together; but if so, 
the education must be of a liigh character, and not such as 
to keep the student artificially in a schosdboy condition of 
mind. 

^ The question then arises, is the machinery of triposes so admir- 
able for purposes of education ? 

Let me enumerate the mischievous consequences of the system. 

* The object of a tripos is to discriminate accurately the merit of 
the students. Now it is found that the difficulty of doing this varies 
very much with the subject of the examination. There arc some 
subjects upon which it is hardly possible to gauge a man’s real 
knowledge by any set of questions that can be devised. There are 
other subjects upon which it is mnch more easy to do so. And un- 
fortunately the suitableness of a subject for the purposes of examin- 
ation is not at ail in proportion to the importance of the subject in 
education. Wlnitover theory of university education you may adopt ; 
whether you hold that it shoqld aim at a complete training of the 
faculties, or that it should prepare the student for the pursuits of 
later life, it is evident that tho curriculum ought to be determined 
by other considoratidns tlian the convenience of examination. To 
be able accurately to measure the amount of knowledge a student 
has acquired may be important ; but it is infinitely more important 
that the knowledge , be valuable. Yet, when a tripos is made the 
principal thing, this very obvious fact is apt to be forgotten. The 
imparting of knowledge begins to bo regarded as less important 
Ilian the testing or gauging of knowledge.’ 

\Vc have already iiotiecd the mischievous effect of incessant 
competition on the mind of the student. But Professor Seeley 
observes with great justice that its effect on the mind of the 
teacher is, if jiossildo, still worse. 

‘ I think it,’ he says, ‘the greatest misfortune in a university that 
success in an examination should be held up by the teaching class 
in general as the principal object of study. 

* The truth is tiiat a university in which there are largo and all- 
infiucntial examinations is like a country invaded by tho Sphinx. 
To answer the monster’s .conundrums becomes the one absorbing 
occupation. All other pursuits are suspended, everything less 
urgent seems unimportant and fantastic ; the learner ridicules the 
love of knowledge, and the teacher with more or less shame gradually 
acquiesces.’ 

The changes, then, which Professor Seeley advocates are 
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* 1. Let the fellowships at every college bo thrown open to the 

whole university. In other words, let the greatest rewards of learn- 
ing, and the position of teachers, be given to the ablest men and 
best teachers. ... • 

<2. Let the instruction given in the university be made altogether 
independent of the college system. That is to say,^let the lectures 
at every college be open to Uie whole university ; let it no longer be 
considered necessary for each college to furnish a complete course 
of instruction ; and let each lecturer be directly interested in in- 
creasing the numbers of his class. In other words, remove the 
protection Wliich is now given to second-rate lecturing by the college 
system. . . . 

* 3. So long as the tripos dominates, the teachers will always be 
trainers, though they may bo good trainers. The evil is chieflj^ felt 
at Cambridge, and the way to remove, or at least diminish, it, without 
losing the advantages of the examination system, is pointed out by 
Oxford. Let the names in each class of the tripos be arranged 
alphabetically. This simple change would, 1 think, at once clear 
away all that vulgarity of competition of which I have spoken.* 

The object, and probable result of these changes would be 

* To produce moderate industry coutinued through life and pro- 
ducing great results, whereas the present system ])roduce8 overwork, 
followed by listlcssnesstiivl achieving nothing. Moreover it would 
be reinforced by a rational and manly ambition—- >an ambition fur 
the great prizes of life, hbnour or fortune or station, an ambition for 
success according as each man conceives success ; whereas the pre- 
sent system drops a curtain over the coming life, requiring the 
student to commit himself to his private tutor in the confidence 
that the currency of the university inat;ks, if a man can hoard up a 
sufficient fund of them, are legal tender for everything that human 
beings covet.’ 

This is the more to be deplored, because the great interests 
and prizes of public life are no longer so immediately under 
the eyes, nor so closely within the reach, of the uiii\ er8ity 
student as they were during the regime of our unreformed Par- 
liaments. In the modern type of the undergraduate there is 
often too much of the immaturity of childhood, whilst Ih the 
modem type of the public man there is perhaps for* little of 
the elasticity of boyhood ; a national disadvantage w^hich can 
only be removed by connecting the objects of academic am- 
bition more closely w-ith those of after life. Well worthy of 
attention are the words in whiclf Professor Seeley terminates 
his eloquent advocacy of the refomas above indicated. 

* Those,* he says, * who propose to sacrifice learning for what they 
consider the good of the students, do not seem to mo distinctly to 
conceive the magnitude of the sacrifice they propose. They propose 
to sacrifice the intellectual rank and character of the country, which 
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IB left to chance when the universities renounce learning. Private 
thinkers and amateur writers may by accident rise to supply our 
credit, just as, if wc should disband our army, volunteers might suc- 
ceed in defending the coasts. But how much we all lose, nay, how 
much we have already lost, by our strange system, may be judged 
by anyone whg wilL consider what has been done by university 
professors in the countries where the professional system is pursued. 
If we take the single department of philosophy, is it not evident 
that, if the English system had been followed in the Scotch uni- 
versities, there would have been no Scotch school of philosophy? 
And has not the German school sprung entirely from *the univer- 
sities? Were not Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, without 
exception, university professors? That barrenness in ideas, that 
contempt for principles, that Philistinism which wc hardly deny to 
be an English characteristic now, was not always so. In the seven- 
teenth century, the author uf “Argenis” considered the principal 
fault of English people to be their reckless hardihood in speculation, 
their love uf everything new and untried. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ]V1ont(‘squioii culls us the philosophic nation ; and at the same 
date, ITolberg, the Dane, describes England as the land of heroes 
and fdiilosophers. It is not then tho English character which is 
averse to thought; we are not naturally the plain practical people 
that w(} sometimes boast, and sometimes blush, to be. If in the 
present century wo have fallen somewhat ofihind, and instead of 
overrunning the continent w'ith our ideas, ^as in the days of Locke, 
Newton, and Bentley, have siiifored in our own island the invasion 
of French and Gerinah philosophies, it is assuredly from uo inherent 
weakness. Wo must seek for other causes, and among them we 
shall find this, that in the warfare of thought wp have hoped to 
resist regular troops ^vitli volunteers.' 

Although the distinct iudiWduality of each of the able vpxiterg 
of these • Essays on a Liberal Education ' is made conspicuous 
by the thorough siin'erity with which their several opinions are 
expressed, yet all llio essays in this book u])pear to have in 
coinition llie same iniidanicntal purpose of rccomraending the 
strict subordination of words to tilings, and theory to experience, 
in the reform of niir educational system. Mr. Parker’s brilliant 
and erudite shijtch of the history oi’ classical studies proves 
tliat our jiresent theory and practice of classical education arc 
the traditional rcdics of a period when the practical objects 
and available materials of education essentially diftered from 
those of our own time. Mr. ycdgewick, who in his exhaus- 
tive analysis of this traditidhal system has dissected every 
fibre of it with the passionless precision of a masterly hand, 
shows clearly that the various arguments by Avliicli it is now 
defended are, for tlie most, ex post'^facto, that tliey commonly 
confound the methods it cin])loys with the aims it jirofesses, and 
are vitiated by a general failure to distinguish the practical 
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value of one detail from that of another in its relation to the 
whole scheme. Professor Seeley proves that the means by 
which diis system is now galvanis^ into artificial activity are, for 
all purposes of solid and profound scholarship, positively mis- 
chievous ; and Lord Houghton points out the inadequacy of it 
as a preparation for ])ractical public life.' Mr. Farrar, con- 
vincingly as we think, establishes the necessity of at once 
abandoning verse comiK)sitiou as a fundamental, or necessary, 
part of it ; and Mr. Bowen decisively demonstrates the clumsy 
inutility of its grammatical method. Mr. Wilson vindicates 
for the physical sciences, and Mr. Hales for the English 
language and literature, the claim to a recognised place in 
its curriculum; and Mr. Johnson, whose pages, altliough 
marked by the conservative caution which becomes an Eton 
authority, are warm with generous thought and noble feeling, 
suggests many practical remedies for the admitted deficiency 
of the existing system as an education of the reasoning faculties. 
Altogether, this book is a courageous announcement of the 
matured results of experienced observation and conscientious 
reflection. By all who are already interested in the cause of 
educational reform^deserves to be gratefully welcomed ; and 
we hope that the perusal of it may awaken in many minds 
an interest not previously felt in the various questions of 
which it is admii'ably adapted to facilitate the right solution. 
These questions primarily and closely concern our public 
schools and uniyersities, — &e universities, because the contrast 
presented by the splendour of theii>reveniie8 to the penury of 
their learning is fast becoming intolerable, and the schools, 
because that popular estimation to whic^h they owe their present 
high position as illustrious agents in the formation of national 
character, is seriously jeopardised by the known inability of 
their mediasA'al system of iustniction to promote the de vel^ment 
of what is really popular and national in the evolution of social 
and intellectual progress. But tlie importance of all such 
questions is not cohfined to schools and universities, Vhesc 
are questions which vitally aficct the highest interests of our 
upper classes, for they are questions which will hereafter be 
answered well or ill by the capacity of their sons to guide and 
govern the social forces of an age materially different from 
that which their fathers directedl Already, in tlie tardy and 
panic cry now raised, for the education of ^ our future masters,’ 
^ there not something of an unacknowledged misgiving as to 
the probable results of the education hitherto pro^dded, St so 
great a cost, for the youth of those classes which must at all 
times trust for political ascendancy to the influence of intelli- 
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gence rather than of numbers ? The greatest danger to English 
institutions and to English society at the present time appears 
to us to consist in the fact t|iat the education of the upper 
classes is not such as to qualify them to maintain the position 
they owe to their superior wealth and station ; and that whilst 
knowledge of every kind is more rapidly diffused amongst the 

n le, those who ought to be its guides and leaders are left 
atten oh the moor of classical antiquity and mediaeval 
traditions. Finally, these questions demand the serious atten- 
tion of the legislature ; because without the efficient encour- 
agement and co-operation of Parliament it will not be possible 
for our schools and universities to succeed in the wholesome 
effort which many of them are now making to conquer in- 
veterate local prejudices, and break the robur et <b» triplex 
of long-accumulated custom. The i>osition now boldly taken 
and unflinchingly maintained by such men as Mr. Farrar, 
Mr. Bowen, and sonic other masters at our great public schools, 
is one of honourable danger, in which they ought not to 
be left unsupported by the sympathy of statesmen and the 
gratitude of ])aronts. For the cause for which these men are 
contending is tlio cause of the whole v^iglish nation, — the 
cause of every Eiiglislnnau who desires to secure for his 
country a foremost rank in the intellectual movement of the 
nineteenth century: Let it not be supposed that iu such a 
cause the responsibility of initiative action rests only witli 
schoolmasters, professors, and raembei’S of equivocation. As 
wc began this article by r<»mbating the despotism of classical 
studies, we will conclude it hy paying tribute to the legiti- 
mate authority of a classical author. The ini[)ortance and 
dignity of the subject we have been discussing cannot be more 
finely cx|)ressed than it was by Seneca when, eighteen centuries 
ago, he declared that ‘ ncc enim is solus reipublicsc prodest qui 
* candidutos extrahit, et tuetiir reos, et de pace belloque ceiiset ; 
^ sed qui juventu tern exhortatur ; qni, in tant6, bonorum prascep- 
‘ torum inopia, virtute instruit animos ; qui ad pecuniam luxu- 
^ riamqiic cursu rueiitcs prensat ac extrahit, et, si nihil aliud, 
^ certe moratur ; in private publicum negotium agit.’* 

And there is no time to lose. The tides of time flow rapidly 
in these days whicli arc passing from us while wc discuss our 
duty to the days at hand.* The motto of all educational 
reformers should be that of (rrotius, Rnit Hora. The irre- 
vocable oj)portiinity is fleeting by. 

* Do Tranqiiill. An, c. 3. 
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Art. VL — Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, K.C,B,y with Corre- 
spondence and Journals, Commenced by the late Joseph 
Parkes, Esq., completed and edited by Herman Meri- 
YALE, M.A. In Two Volumes. London: 1867. 

^HE last century witnessed a phenomenon which it would be 
impossible to parallel by examples drawn from ^hc political 
history of any other country. In an age especially distin- 

f iished by'tlie vehemence of party-spirit and tlie virulence of 
arliamentary factions, for three eonsccutive years England 
was kept in a state of excitement by a series of political 
letters, most elaborate in their com])osition, most antithetical 
in their style, most galling in their inuendo, most caustic 
in their invective. They rarely praised anyone, except 
in odium of somebody else. Almost every man of note in 
England was the subject of their abuse. Neither the eminent 
learning, bigh character, and exalted position of the Lord Chief 
Justice, nor the rank and dignity of the Premier, protected 
Lord Mansfield and the Duke of Grafton from assaults outra- 
geously audacious c^insinuations atrociously malignant. Nor 
was authority higher than that of Judges and J’remiers secure 
against the onslaughts 6f a pen which was wielded with equal 
cruelty and strength. The King himself attacked with a 
truculence of which the severity 'was enhanced by the simula- 
tion of loyal regpect in which it was enclosed. But, keen as 
was the sarcasm, and vehement as was the iKvective, tht re was 
something which, moTC than either of these qualities, keyit alive 
the attention and wonder of the English ])ublic. During the 
whole time that these letters were apj^earing, the author re- 
mained entirely unknown. Many had their conjecture*^, but 
no one could say with precision who was Junius. The author- 
ship of the famous letters, fi*om that day to this, has been 
claimed for forty-two different persons. The advocacy of Aesc 
claims has put in requisition tlie highest talent and the most 
perverse ingenuity, the most critical acumen and the most 
uncritical conjecture. But, above all the trash and rubbish of 
writers who supp<irted pretensions such as those t»f Dr. AVilmot, 
two or three have won an eminence in the literary annals of 
the country. Of these the best kiiowU and the most successful 
is the ^Junius Identified’ of John Taylor. By a patient 
analysis of facts, dates, references, and style, this gentleman 
satisfied himself and a large portion of the public that the veri- 
table author of the most famous pamphlets of the last century 
was Sir Philip Francis, This judgment has been affirmed by 
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Lord Mahon^ Macaulay^ and the author and editor of these 
Memoirs. Of the arguments by which they arrived at their 
conclusion we shall speak more fully towai-ds the close of this 
article. 

The work before us is due in the first instance to the inde- 
fatigable industry of one who in his day was a well-known 
political wire-pul ler 3 the late Mr. Joseph Parkes. This gentle- 
man devote the spare hours of a very busy life and the bulk 
of his well-earned leisure to elucidating the connexion between 
Sir Philip Francis and tlie letters of Junius. This' was to him 
a labour of love. He spared no pains and lio expense in prose- 
cuting the task which he had voluntarily undertaken. He 
got possession of numberless paj)ers and documents, official 
and no!i-official, which were connected with Francis, or ivith 
some of* the other reputed authors of the mysterious epistles. 
The duty of sorting the mass of materials he obtained from 
the widow and the grandchildren of Sir Philip naturally 
ini])eded the com]»lction of the biography, which was left 
unfinished at the time of his decease, and which, if completed 
on the scale in which it was begun, must have been as volu- 
minous as an ericyclopiedia, and more tgifious* Thus tlie con- 
densation and continuation of F rancis’s life have fortunately 
devolved on Mr. llerinan Merivale,«to whose accomplished 
]>cn the wtirld will-owc all the knowledge whicli it can possess 
of a man whoso direct participation in the politics of his day was 
neither obscure nor unimportant, and whose indirect influence 
upon them we have gwKl reason for beliering to have been 
greater still. 

Philip Francis was born in Dublin in 1740, where his father, 
the Rev. Dr. Francis, held a curacy. His grandfather was Dean 
of Lisinorc, and one of the De4in s sons emigrated to America, 
where he became an officer of militia under Washington, and 
married a Tilghman, with whose son Philip maintained an 
intimate corres})ondence for many years. The father of Philip 
was more cclelmited as a scholar than as a divine or a parish 
minister. He belonged to that class of clergymen wdiich rather 
graced society by its polite learning than edified the Church 
by its spiritual earnestness. Probably it never occurred to Dr 
Francis that an ecclesiastic 'who had translated Horace and 
Demosthenes had anythin|{ to do with awakening religious 
convictions or solving religious doubts. In the times and the 
society in which he moved, elegant scholarship and good 
address were better calculated to recommend a clergyman to 
preferment than an interest in the spiritual concerns of his 
flock. Promotion came from the favour of the great ; and, 
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promotion once attained, enjoyment followed. To obtain a 
deanery in Ireland, and then to be transferred to England; 
to pass winters in Bath and autun^ns in London ; to frequent the 
society of learned or powerful patrons ; to diversify the gaieties 
of either by a legal term of residence and eepnomy in the 
obscure rectory, and finally to rise to the dignity of an Irish 
bishop; to pass one half the year in Ireland, grumbling at 
Irish parsons and Irish peasants, arid the other half spending 
Irish revenues in England and intriguing for fresh advance- 
ment — such* was the fortune to which some of Dr. Francis’s 
contemporaries attained, and to which Dr. Francis himself 
aspired ; and, judging from experience, he was justified in-his 
aspirations. He had been a protege of Lord Chesterfield, 
when his Lordship was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; ho followed 
his patron to England, held a living in Xorfolk, took pupils, 
became domiciled in the family of the first Lord Holland, and 
instructed both Stephen and Charles Fox in classics. He dedi- 
cated to this second patron his translations of yEschines and 
Demosthenes ; he wrote tragedies for David Garrick and Mrs. 
Bellamy, and pamphlets for Lord Bute. He mixed with fine 
gentlemen and ladies^with actors and statesmen, and he might 
justly consider himsmf aggrieved in failing to obtain an Irish 
mitre. His son Philip,* to whom he was tenderly attached, 
and who reciprocated his affection, remained in Ireland for 
some years after his father s departure ; hmg enough, indeed, 
to speak of Ireli^d as ^ his unhappy country,* and to fix its 
local associations on his menu»r}% He then came to Eng- 
land; was eventually sent to »Sf. Paul's school, then ruled 
by Thickiiessc, a sound scholar and sound disciplinarian. 
Here, among other things, he learned an art which may 
now be almost said to be obsolete at public schools — 
that of a good handwriting. On leaving St. Paul’s he ob- 
tained a junior clerkship in the office of the Secretary of State. 
In 1758 the first Pitt was carrying out his proud i)oli^ of 
humbling the House of Bourbon. Among other schcnics 
which he projected was an attack on Cherbourg. The land 
expedition was to be under the command of General Bligh, 
and to this officer Francis was appointed private, with (as it 
would seem ) the advantages of a military, secretary. On his 
return he resumed hk official duties in London ; and, after an 
interval of eightecn.months, he was appointed private secretary 
to Lord Einnoul, who was sent on a special mission to the 
Court of Lisbon. In this capacity Francis displayed that 
laborious industry which was the prevailing characteristic of 
his whole after-life. Lord Kinnoul’s despatches were not only 
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penned, but, to all appearance, composed, by him. And Fran- 
cis’s private letters to his father, which are very interesting, 
show that he was a most atteii]t;ive observer of the political and 
religious condition of Portugal. However, on his return home, 
he found that his. diplomatic employment had not much ad- 
vanced liis nitcrests. He got nothing from his Lisbon services 
but a * gracious ’ reception at Court, and had to resume his old 
duties as a junior clerk. But his labours were not confined to 
comiK)sing precis and docketing memoranda. He read — and 
not only read, but criticised with considerable power — essays 
of Lord Bacon on legal and metaphysical subjects ; he trans- 
lated the first book of the ^ Annals ’ of Tacitus, and the fifty- 
second book of Dion Cassius ; he abridged Gee’s ‘ Treatise on 
‘ Trade and Commerce he collected the private memoirs of 
the most conspicuous men and w'omen at foreign courts ; he 
made abstracts of the tarifis and revenues of most of the Euro- 
])Gan States. In one volume he had written memoranda of 
the characters, n<it only of the leading Eui^^pean statesmen 
and diplomatists, but also of all the civil and military officers 
of the English Crown, at home and in the Colonics ; in another 
he recorded the Latin titles of all the monarchs of ISurope, and 
the rules which regulated the personal composition of royal 
letters ; in another he had compiled ];ihssages on the laws and 
Constitution of England from the works of Prynne, Milton, 
Seidell, Locke, Fi liner, and I)e Foe, Heading so extensive 
and research so varied -would naturally supfdy him writh the 
armoury proper fur such controversies as might afterwards 
illustrate the j prowess of •Iiinius, and certainly did divide the 
Council-Board of Calcutta. 

Some time after his return home, Francis w^as employed in 
duties which Avere likely to exercise a lasting influence on his 
political opinions, sympathies, and as]>iratioiis. Within the 
last eighteen months of the Ministry to which the Gi’eat Com- 
moner gave lustre and reiunvu, Francis, as a clerk in the office 
of the Secretary of State, hecamc Pitt s amanuensis. This 
duty was pcrforin<».d at Pitts private house in St^ James’s 
Square. So fondly did Francis dwell on the recollection of 
his employment under the Great Minister, that, when he 
returned from India with his hard-earned competency, one of 
the first things he did w'ks to take a house in the same square. 
Lady Francis relates an anecdote of him at this time, w'hich 
shows nut only in what estimation Pitt held his young clerk, ♦ 
but also how he treated his colleagues. Pitt was suffering, 
as he generally did, from gout ; and differing, as he frequently 
did, from his colleagues. Being asked by one of the Ministers 
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the reasons of some opinion which he had advanced, he replied 
testily : * They are obvious ; ask that youth ’ (]X)inting to 
Francis) ; then, turning to Fr 9 .ncis, * Have you heard the 
* question ? Then tell their Lordships why I object.’ Francis, 
in complying, acquitted himself so well that Pitt exclaimed : 
‘ I told you how it would be ; you cannot answer a boy.’ On 
another occasion, a dispute ha\’ing arisen about a Latin word, 
Pitt said, ‘ Ask the St Paul’s boy.’ And the St. •Paul’s boy 
decided tiie controversy. In tliis situation Francis was again 
destined to disappointment. For, though he obtained jiralse, 
he obtained nothing else from the Minister, who left ofhcc in 
1762 without i)romoting him. Instead of a place, Francis.got 
a wife. In tlie spring of 1762 he was privily married to Miss 
Mackrabie, a young lady of a respectable, but neither high- 
born nor wealthy, family. His father, wlio had reirently been 
presented to the living of Cliilham in Kent, had expressed 
his strong disapproval of the union, which, in deference to liis 
wishes, was postix>ned for tliree months. But the son, although 
he delayed the marriage, was not willing to forego it ; and 
probably, seeing small chance of gaining his father’s consent, 
contracted it without his knowledge. An estrangement ensued 
between the father and' the son, and when they began to re- 
sume their interrupted Correspondence, old Francis still har- 
boured resentment against the Mackrabie^ family, to wlu»so 
manoeuvres he attributed an alliance wliieh he regarded as 
detrimental to tlje worldly fortunes of his gifted son. 

After the formation of Bute’s Administration in 176:?, Jjord 
Egremont succeeded Pitt as Secretiiry of Slate for the Northern 
Department. Although Francis was in this office, he seems 
to have acted as private secretary to IMr, Fox, who continued 
Paymaster of the Forces; for he preserved a long list of places 
destined for several persons, which had been copied in hi.*^ own 
hand and corrected by JVIr. Fox. He must therefore have 
been familiar with the mysteries of ministerial patronage in an 
age when it was most tainted with corruption. The seciWts of 
all that haggling for votes and truckling for places which it 
was Mr. Fox’s special duty to manage, and which reproduced 
the turpitude of Walpole’s Administration at the close of 
Bute’s ascendancy, must have been known to him and made a 
lasting Impression cm his keen and cynical mind. Lord Bute 
resigned in the spring, of 1763, after the negotiation of a peace 
of which Mr. Parkes highly approves, but which we at this 
day agree with Lord Chatham in denouncing as ignominious 
and injurious to the interests of England. Francis, an ardent 
admirer of Pitt’s foreign policy, felt as we feel respecting its 
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conditions ; and, in his letters to private friends, expressed his 
feelings strongly against the Duke of Bedford, by whom it 
had been negotiated, and whose corresj)ondence with Lord 
Egremont he must himself have copied. 

With the accession of George Grenville to power, other 
changes took jihice. The Duke of Bedford, after his return from 
Paris, ceased to hold the Privy Seal. Lords Halifax and Egre- 
mont were^the two Secretaries of State. Mr. Pox, raised to the 
Peerage by llio title of Lord Holland, retained the office and 
emolunientR o<‘ Paymaster by an arrangement reluctantly made 
on the part of Lord Bute, and as reluctantly perhaps confirmed 
by his successor ; hut he ceased to take an active part in the 
government ol* tlic country. In the inti’igues and corruptions of 
public life ho had lost that which all statesmen court — ^the good 
opinion of the ])uhlic ; and he had lost -wlmt was of incom- 
parabh' higher v.'ilue — his own self-respect. Angry, moody, 
and disgust(*d, he retired from the world of politics to the con- 
struction ol‘ that fantastic villa at Kingsgate which provoked 
Gray’s pungent lampoon. After a brief interval, Mr. Welbore 
Ellis became Secret ary-at-War, with Christopher Doyly as his 
deputy, and Philip Francis as his chief clerk. Francis had 
now achieved a position not indeed coinmensurate to his talents 
and industry, imr such as his confidential relations to the elder 
Pitt and the oldor'Fox probably led him to expect; but a posi- 
tion in whicli he must necessarily sec and know' much of the 
leading statesmen of all parties, and become^ acquainted with 
the machinery of Till the 'great departments of the State. Nor 
was the time at which he received his promotion one of ordinary 
interest. The now Ministry had not been in office above tlmee 
weeks when tim world allowed itself to be startled by the 
appearance of what Burke denounced as ‘ that spiritless, though 

* virulent performance — that mere mixture of vinegar and 

* water, at oivo vapid and sour’ — !No. XLV. of the ^ North 
‘ Briton." 

The history of the unfortunate conflict which Grenville thus 
provoked with the press, with the City, and with Parliament 
is too familiar to our readers to recjulre repetition at our hands. 
It is, however, imi)ortantto this biography, as, according to Mr. 
Parkes’s views it- gave one of the first occasions of proving and 
sharpening the vigorous but anonjTnous ]>en of Francis. Addi- 
tional interest is given to Francis’s supia)sed ex)miexion with the 

g olemics of this opocli by the fact that the Under Secretary of 
tatew'ho seized Wilkes’s papers w'as Robert Wood, the Greek 
antiquary, a private friend, to whom Francis owed in some 
degree his introduction into official life. Nor was this the only ^ 
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circumstance of curious and embarrassing peculiarity in 
Francis’s position. Lord Egremont, one of the Secretaries of 
State who issued the warrant for seizing Wilkes, had lately been 
his official chief; Mr. Welbore Ellis was his actual chief ; his 
oym father was a political partisan and writer in t^ie interest of 
the Ministiy. It was under such circumstances as these — if Mr. 
Parkes’s theory be correct — that Philip Francis first appeared 
as a polemical writer on great }X)litical subjects.*' He had 
witten on the O.P. riots before, and probably on other sub- 
jects ; for he* told Lady Francis that he ‘ did not remember the 
^ time when he did not write.’ At any rate, it was on August 2, 
1764, that the ‘Public Advertiser’ contained the first letter 
signed ‘ Candor.’ The ])ublishcr notified to his unknown cor- 
respondent his unn'illin^ncss to publish a second without a 
guarantee against loss from a prosecution. The writer forth- 
with transferred the rest of his commuTiieations to Almon in 
the form of a pamphlet. We will not now stop to analyse the 
reasons given by Mr. Parkes for attributing the authorshi]) of 
the ‘ Candor’ papers to Francis. We content ourselves wdth 
remarking that they arc of the same kind as those which are ad- 
duced for identifying him with Junius, and are almost as strong 
as any can be that fall short of proof positive. The sentiments 
of ‘ Candor ’ on the libel’ty of the subject and the liberty of 
the press were equally the sentiments of Ftancis and of J ii- 
nius. The letter of ‘ Candor ’ w'as followed by an ‘ Empiiry 
‘ into the Doctrin^ of Libels, Warrants, and Seizures,’ which 
equally excited the attention and baffled the ciirio^^ity of the 
public. It involved the publisher in a prosecution at the suit of 
Lord Mansfield, and led to an animated discussion between the 
puisne J udges of the Court of King’s Bench and the Defen- 
dant’s Counsel. In the course of eight months the ‘ Public 
‘ Advertiser’ w’as spiced w-ith a caustic parallel between the 
degradation of Pulteney sinking into the Earldom of Bath and 
the degradation of Pitt sinking into the Earldom of Chatham. 
Other letters followed reflecting more or less severely on 
the apostasy of the Great Commoner. Of course it is im- 
possible to prove that they were the i)roduction of Francis'^s 
pen. They were, however, very like the other letters w'hich 
we have quoted, in style and tone, and they were honoured 
by the editor and publisher wdth F(hme precedence in his 
pages that was given tq Candor, Anti-Sejanus, and Cato. If 
any one proof were required that about this time Francis 
was a contributor to the pages of the ‘Public Advertiser,’ 
that proof would be supplied by a letter signed ‘ Lusitanicus,’ 
which appeared on the 2nd of January, 1767, and in which 
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the authorshm of Francis is revealed no less by his special 
knowledge of our relations to Portugal than by his eulogistic 
mention of Lord Chatham. Throughout the year he may per- 
haps be credited with several letters bearing different signa- 
tures ; though on the assumption that he was the J unius of 
a later date, it is 'difficult to believe with Mr. Parkes that he 
was the ^ Poplicola ’ of this period. But it is difficult to attri- 
bute to any other pen than that of * Junius ’the bitter invec- 
tive and balanced antithesis with which ^ Anti-Sojanus Junior’ 
assails Lord Chatham. In the autumn of the same year ap- 
i)earcd the famous burlesque of the ‘ Grand Council,’ which 
had a greater success than any other political jeu d^esprit of 
the day, and which is known to have been written by eTunius. 
Nor, perhaps, are public letters alone to be imputed to his 
pen at this date. If the private anonymous letter to Lord 
Chatham of 1768, signed ‘ C.,’ was written by the same hand 
that had subscribed the signature of ‘ Candor,’ and if Candor 
was Junius, in the same hand and with the same signature a 
private letter was also addressed to Mr. Grenville, containing 
a mcnioranduin on a proposed auction tax. Numberless letters 
followed or preceded these during the years 1767-68, amongst 
them the letter signed ^Fiat Justitia,* denouncing Lord Bar- 
rington, who had succeeded Welbore Kllis in 1765 as Secretary- 
at-War, for a letter of thanks written by him to the officer 
who commanded the detachment of the Guards by which the 
dangerous riot in St. Georges Fields had been suppressed. 

In January 1769 appeared the first of fhc letters signed 
* Junius.’ It contained an attack on Lord Granby, which 
provoked the answer of Sir W. Draper. It is curious to 
reflect that the champion on whom Junius dealt some of his 
most terrible blows was a friend of old Dr. Francis, Philip's 
father. But in further examining the private history of Fran- 
cis, we find reason to suspect that this >va8 not the only in- 
stance in wdiich his personal knowledge of those whom he 
attacked, gave aim and power and venom to the weapon which 
he employed. And it is not irrelevant to mention that young 
Francis had taken a strong dislike to Sir W. Draper, when 
first introduced to him by his father. It were needless to re- 
capitulate the subjects and the topics of the letters which kept 
the world of politicians iir almost continuous excitement for 
the two following years. We shall later give a summary of 
the evidence which tends to identify their author with Francis. 
Meanwhile W'e revert to Francis’s life from the date of his 
appointment to the War Office. 

His marriage turned out happily. Ilis wife seems to have 
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been, if not a clever woman, yet attractive and affectionate ; 
and for many years Francis loved her with undiininislicd ardour. 
Indeed, the domestic affections ever exercised a strong influence 
over him. He was a tender hu^and and a most dutiful son. 
His father wrote to him in a style which would seem more ap- 
propriate to one young man addressing another than to an old 
man addressing his son. Tliere is nothing stiff or distant or 
donnish or even digiiihcd in the old man « letters. , They arq 
free, genial, friendly, and confidential. It would, under their 
respective circumstances, have been impossible for it. to be 
otherwise. Old Francis was leading the life <»f a gay clerical 
scholar, passing from his rectory to Bath, from Bath to London, 
from one coffee-house to another, from «-olfce-hoi!si*s to the 
theatre and the green-room, from tlic gi*(‘cn-room to Foote’s 
and Garrick’s, and thence to Lord Holland's oi Cah raft’s. The 
proceeds both of his ‘ Horace ’ and ‘ DemosthcTies,’ added to 
the revenues of Cliilham and the pension whirli Ci. (irenvillo 
gave him, •were insufticient to meet the exj»ciulitiire of the 
vivacious and genial parson. He must ofVen liave been in 
debt, and, whenever he was thus lUTsscd, be probably 
had recourse to his sober, steady, hard-working ^on in the 
War Office. At least wc have proof that at a Vtt(‘r ]>criocl he 
applied to the War O^icc clerk for assistance, and it wa.s 
seldom that he applied in vain. Philip, wliojit* family incroased 
every year, and whose annual salary in time *>1* ]»eat o could m>t 
have exceeded 5007., always seems 1 a> have met Ijis father s 
solicitations for Tnoney w'ith prompt .acquiesce ije('. And we 
are at liberty to believe that this renewal of their i’onner affec- 
tion Avhicli had been interrupted by Philip's obnoxious mar- 
riage to Miss Mackrabic — %vas confirmed by Dr. Francis’s 
paralytic attack in 1767. We quote tlie letter in Avhicli the 
poor old man communicated this grave calamity 

‘ I will if possible scrawl a few lines to tliank my clear Phil, for 
his very affectionate letter to Sally. Tho simpleion wcuild write to 
you, but since you well know— struck with palsy from licad toifoot, 
blooded, blistered, packed, purged, w’ith a tliou.sfuid hori jblo &cs. I 
believe the malignity of the distemper is past, thougli not its effects. 
Farewell! All my wishes to your wife and little ojies. To Dobson, 
Bruce, Adair, Wade, and Calcraft. Farewell! 

Yrs. with all affection, 

P. Francis. 

^Remember poor Molly for me. 

‘ Compliments to Mr. D’Oyley. 

‘Be 80 good as to send me half a pound of 16^;. green tea.* (YoLi. 
p. 165.) 

He was destined to linger on for five years in this wretched 
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state, lie had a second seizure in 1771, and died in 1773. 
How sincere had been his affection for his son, and how un- 
ceasing his son’s kindness to him, cannot be better proved than 
by the following death-bed ^memorandum, which we quote 
along with Philip’s note upon it : — 

* I have desired my ever faithful Sally not to send you this paper 
until th($ MTetrhed writer shall be no more. Take, then, my dearest 
Phil., ray last farewell. Take all my thanks, for your kindness and 
tenderness, your r.are and punctuality in my affairs. With regard 
to this world, 1 liavo only to hope that the money arising from Mr. 
Jennings* bond may bo remitted to Sally, to pay the expense of 
burying mo, with rny servant's wages and the present quarter's rent 
of luy hrnise. I have no other debts. 

' 1 am no longer able to hold my ])Gn, and 1 shall end with my best 
assnraiiecs of my affection and esteem for you and all your family. 
Farewell for ever ! * 

‘T received Ibis letter on Monday, March 8, 1773. My good 
father di«‘d <jri flie preceding Friday, at three in the morning, at 
Hath. 

‘ P. Fran'Cis.’ (Vol. i. p. 320.) 

From the date of his appointment life was one of 

care and mortification. He was in apposition which tantalized 
hint I'y opening to his view a sjdiere (rf life of which he could 
b-j • I ly an outside spectator. His functions as chief clerk 
breuglit him into confidontial relations not only with the head 
of liis oAvn department, but with the heads of the Army, the 
Commissariat, an(JI the Treasury. His most Intimate personal 
friend was Doyly the Deputy-Secretary-at-AVar, on whom, 
,in Iword Barringtons absence, would devolve the duty of 
receiving general officers and directing th(3 correspondence of 
the dopartment. As noHher Lord Bjirriiigton nor Doyly was 
giftc<l with a fluent pen, the work of drafting official letters 
for both naturally rested with Francis. His intimacy with 
Mr. Wood admitted him beJiind the scenes of political life. 
But he had another friend, who took a continual interest in 
the fortunes of the Francis family, and who played an impor- 
tant but not conspicuous part in the political intrigues of the 
day. Hiis was John Ccolcraft, the son of a solicitor at Gran- 
tliani^ who, tlirough the influence of the Butland family, early 
obtained a clerkship in tire Pay Office. Here he acquired 
the friendship and the ]>atronagc of Plenry Fox, to whose 
party he remained constant for many years. Giving up offi- 
cial cni])loyincnt, be set up as army agent. He became a con- 
tractor on a large scale for the Colonies. In this new business 
he prospered so well that, according to Francis’s statement, by 
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the time he was six and forty years old he had purchased an 
estate of ten thousand a year. On the same authority it 
appears that he then quarrelled wdth his patron, and in this 
quarrel, Francis splenetically sa^s, ^ he had as much reason of 

* his side as an interested man can have for deserting an old 
^ friend and benefactor. There was not ' virtue enough in 

* cither of them to justify their quarrelling.’ Whatever may 
have been the turpitude of Calcraft’s desertion, \t does not 
seem to have affected his social character and powers of enjoy- 
ment. He > continued to be the confidential friend of many 
noble and eminent persons. He advised them on their private 
concerns and their public conduct. He lent them money. 
He attached himself particularly to Chatham when Chatham 
was in opposition. When the great orator was ill or absent 
from town, he was fed by Calcraft with city gossip and parlia- 
mentary news. When Chatham and Temple quarrelled , Calcraft 
was the peace-maker who helped to patch up their difference. 
Before this he had been the go-between when Lord Shelburne 
and Lord Bute disputed the terms on which Henry Fox 
obtained his peerage. In the discussion it came out that 
Shelburne had somewhat exceeded his authority in the extent 
of the concessions made to Fox. Lord Bute excused this 
misrepresentation as a ^ pious fraud. ‘ I can sec the ;&^d 

* plain enough,’ replied Fox ; ^ but wdiere is 4he piety ? ’ ^al- 
ciaft’s course of life ivas favourable to the indulgence of ' two 
passions — love and ambition. His intimacy witli the great 
leaders of partied, his knowledge of the secret motives bv which 
both were actuated, and his large fortune encouraged him to 
aspire to a peerage ; and a peerage he was near obtaining. , 
His wealth and temperament made him a favourite of actresses 
and the ‘ protector ’ of the beautiful Mrs. Bellamy, whose 

* Memoirs ' delighted the w^orld with their pungent notices of 
himself and old Francis. 

In the society of men like these — of Wood and Calcraft, of 
Doyly, perhaps of Doyly’s connexions, Hans Stanley and Charles 
Duke of Bichmond, and the cliiefs of the Departments, -with 
whom his official duties brought him into frequent contact — 
Francis imbibed no small knowledge of the great world. He 
imbibed also a desire to know more of it, and to rise higher. 
Fvery page of his confessed and recognised writings bears 
testimony to his self-appreciation, to his ambition, to his 
sensitive vanity, to his morbid irritability, to his equally mor- 
bid energy. He wrote, as wc have seen, memoranda on many 
imjK)rtant subjects of the day. Internal evidence points him 
out as the author of many letters and pamphlets on contem- 
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poraiy politics. Burke at a later epoch styled him the ^ Prince 
* of Pamphleteers.’ Mr. Parkes gives a list of ninety-six volumes 
of pamphlets, including some of the pre-Junian letters, all en- 
riched with Francis’s annotations. He felt deeply and strongly 
on the great question of the liberty of the press, with the 
vindication of which his own name was destined to be asso- 
ciated ; of English jurisdiction over America, on which he 
shared the*vicws of his first political idol George Grenville, 
and disowned his other political idol Chatham ; of the cession 
of the Falkland Islands, in attacking which hb indirectly 
eulogised Chatham’s vigorous foreign policy. He attended 
the debates in Parliament, he avowedly reported, he himself 
avers that he juadcy some of Lord Chatham’s speeches. In 
all this activity of thought and hand he had no interest or 
sentiment common with his father, who had been retained 
as a wTitcr on the side of Bute and the Court, and against 
Chatham. He had his own theory of the Constitution, his 


own political creed, and his own ambition. He availed him- 
self of his intimacy with Calcraft to address a ‘ most secret ’ 
memorial to Lord Chatham, apparently designed to suggest 
the iin[)cachnient of Lord Mansfield. JEle evidently hoped to 
sce^ hat ham in office again. * If Ch&tham had come in,’ says 
F4hp^i his Autobiographical Memoir, ' I mi^ht have com- 
anything) and could not but have risen under his 
‘]pB|cction.’ His ambition uras not gratified, though his 
vanity was flattered ; for he heard his own letter spoken by 
the great orator in the House of Lords. Nothing came of 
it. ‘ The prospect,’ as lie himself says, ^ was on every side 
‘ gloomy and dispiriting.’ His family was increasing. But 
there came no increase of emoluments. He chafed under 


the disappointment of his hopes, the proud consciousness of 
great abilities, and the fretful impatience of a restless and 
self-torinentiiig energy. As he himself relates, he began to 
form projects for quitting the War Office: he thought of 
Indian employment. * India,’ says he, ‘ was the only quarter 

* where it w*as iiossiblc to make a fortune, and this way all my 
‘ thoughts were directed.’ * They were,’ he goes on, ^ ratlier 
‘ thoughts than views, for I saw' no opening ; and only ohserva- 

* tibu, and by changing the scene, helped to relieve my 
‘ thoughts.’ It is quite -posable tliat the gloom of the prospect 
was licightcncd by the continuance of peace after the Spanish 
occupation of the Falkland Islands, w'liich at one time seemed 
likely to bring about a war. Had a war broken out, the salary 
of the Chief Clerk in the War Office would have received a 
handsome addition from fees and perquisites. Nor were the 
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probable advantages of a war confined to fees and perquisites. 
In his autobiography Francis writes : ^ Wc thought a Spanish 

* war inevitable. Lord Weymouth, in that conviction, resigned 

* the Secretary of State’s office, and 1 lost 500/. in the Stocks.’ 
This was the first disappointment. The return of the Duke of 
Grafton was the next. But the climax which ci'owned all was 
the resignation of his friend Doyly, and the promotion of 
Anthony Chamier to the post of Deputy- Secrctqry-at-War. 
Whether Francis was offered the appointment and declined it, 
or was discarded, is one of those many mysteries which beset 
his early history. That he declined it would appear from the 
following letter to his relation Major Baggs : — 

* You will have heard that Mr. DDyly has resigned his employ- 
ment. He did it while I was at Bath. Immediately upon my re- 
turn, my Lord Barrington was so good as to make me the offer, with 
many obliging and friendly expressions. I had, however, solid 
reasons for declining the offer, and Mr. Anthony Chamier is ap- 
pointed. All this I should be glad you would communicate to any- 
body that is willing to hear it. 

* 1 have schemes floating in my mind about a certain six months* 

voyage, which peidiaps are not quite out of the cards, and that’s all.* 
(Vol. i. p. 275.) • ^ 

On the other hand, his own circumstances and his anxi^y 
about promotion make it not impossible that he rejected j)re- 
ferment because the offer was coupled with certain conditions. 
A letter is still in existence from Lord Barrington whieli 
seems to point to some pre-arranged plan fo^ relieving Francis 
from his duties as clerk. The tone of the note 'docs not 
disclose anything like a previous rupture with Lord Bar- 
rington. Had Lord Barrington not offered the place to 
Francis, and was Francis’s statement to Baggs untrue ? Or 
was it offered and declined by Francis? Were conditions 
attached to his acceptance which wounded his vanity or pre- 
judiced his interests? This must ever remain a mysteiy. 
But it is no mystery that the * Public Advertiser ’ of Jflauary 
10, 1772, has this sentence: ‘. . . . D’Oyly has resigned. 

* The Deputy Secretary’s place, being a mere clerkship of 

* 400/. a year, could neither in advantage nor honour be 
^ worth holding by a man in the station and circumstances 
‘ of a gentleman.’ Neither is it w my.stery that between the 
28th or January and the 10th of March in this year appeared 
the letters of ‘ Veteran ’ to Lord Barrington, teeming with 
malignant and disgraceful scurrility. Not only was Lord 
Barnngton assailed as a venal turncoat and cringing courtier, 
but the obnoxious Deputy was befouled in language as false 
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as it was ferocious. There can be no doubt that envy, 
hatred, and revenge animated the pen which descended to the 
ignominy of defaming the man who succeeded to the post to 
which Francis might have aspired, and undoubtedly would 
have been well qualified to fill. Nor can one fail to conjecture 
the motive which dictated this course. ‘ Next to the Duke of 
^ Grafton, 1 verily believe that the blackest heart in the king- 
^ dom belongs to Lord Barrington.* 

In March, 1772, Francis ceased to belong to the staff of the 
War Office. It is difficult to trace his movements, immediately 
after this time, as he then broke through his habit of keeping 
copies of his familiar letters, and kept no diary o^ his proceed- 
ings. We have seen in his ^Autobiographical Memoir’ how, 
when all his prospects were gloomy and clouded, he had con- 
templated a tour in Italy. This design he put in execution in 
July 1772, when he left England with his friend Mr. Godfrey. 
Lady Francis tells a curious story in connexion with their 
voyage to Calais : — 

* Francis was going with Godfrey to the continent during the pub- 
lication of tho Junius Letters.** A storm arose between Dover and 
Calais, and there were two English Indies aboard who were parti- 
cularly alarmed. At Calais the passenger^ were being taken ashore 
in l|^ats, the weather still being veiy alnrising. One of the ladies 
begged the protection of Francis, and when he was going into the 
boats implored him not to leave her. He told her there were other 
boats less crowded than his, and the captain would see her safe. She 
refused to listen, threw her arms round his neck, and clung to him at 
imminent risk to the' lives of both, until they rcachSd the boat in 
safety, and thercc the shore. The two ladies invited the two gentle- 
men to sup with them at their hotel, which they did, and found that 
they were the Misses K., fleeing from the notoriety which the allu- 
sions of Junius had produced. F. used to tell this story to his wife, 
and speak of it as an extraordinary rencontre.’ (Vol. i. p. 303.) 

While Francis was on his travels he heard of the death of 
Calcraf't. This notable politician had on his death-bed re- 
membered one who was both his friend and the son of a friend. 
For he left two codicils to his will, in one of which he directed 
his executors to secure for Francis liis seat to Parliament 
for the bon>ugh of AVareham; in the other he left a legacy of 
1,000/. to Francis, and an annuity of 200/. to Mrs. Francis, in 
case she survived her husbsftid. On his arrival in England, 
Francis received the following mysterious letter from his old 
friend Doyly : — 

‘ My dear Francis, — Calcraft’s will is locked up at my house, but 
1 shall he in town next Monday,' and will have your point about tho 
[legacy?] well considered before your return from Bath. You acted 
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spiritedly to take the first c^portnnity of talking with' L. N. (?) 
about Wm., and I am glad that ho behaved properly on the occa- 
sion. Don’t lose your money at Bath, mr play much. Everybody is 
observing your actions. A^eu. I am, 

‘ Ever yours most affectionately, 

‘ Chu. Doyly.’ (Vol. i. p. 319.) 

Another event which we have anticipated in our narrative 
occurred after his return to England. His fathcr^dlcd in the 
helplessness of second childhood. Although he had been 
rather a drain upon his son's resources than a help to him, 
the removal of one who had been not only an affectionata 
parent, but a* worm, genial, and confidential friend, could not 
fail, under the conditions in whidi he was now placed, to*fdfect 
the spirits of Francis with profound melancholy. He was 
without employment, without income, without the valuable 
assistance of Calcraft, without any friends more powerful than 
Doyly to assist him.' If the prospect was glcMimy before, 
what was it now? How easy it is to imagine tlic angry 
indignation of that bitter spirit at the cruelty of Fortune ! 
That he who had such great ' powers should have no oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting ^r employing them in the public service ! 
That he who was familiar with the secrets of great departments 
should be ostracised frpm them without compunction or com- 
pensation ! It must indeed have been a dreary and depressing 
time ; but it was not destined to be long. !Ncver was there a 
stronger illustration of the proverb that the darkest hour pre- 
cedes the dawfi^ than there was in Fraiicjs’s case. Fortune* 
had exhausted her slings and arrows on his head, and was now 
about to smile upon liim with unexpected favour. A change 
was about to be wrought in liis way of life, which doubtless 
startled many persons ; but probably startled no one more than 
Francis himself. It was the time when AVarreii Hastings, per- 
plexed by the specious and contradictory instructions of the 
Directors in England, had resolved to satisfy extravagant expec- 
tations by a dishonourable compliance. These instructions were 
compendiously translated thus by Lord Macaulay — ‘ Be the 
* father and the oppressor of the people ; be just and un just,modo- 
^rate and mpacious.’ They inculcated the virtues onenicncy, 
mercy, and gentleness; but they inculcated e^eii more strongly 
and persistently, the great duty of sending home more money. 
To obtain this money was one of Hastings’s most prcssdng anxie- 
ties ; and about this time a means of obtaining it bad presented 
itself, which he had not the virtue to decline. Sujah Doulah, 
the Nabob Vizier of Oude, had set his mind on adding the 
rich plain of Rohilcfind to his own fief. Unfortunately for his 
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views^ the liohillas were amongst the bravest and most obstinate 
warriors of India. Their conquest would be difficulty if no 
impossible, without the assistance of English troops. Appli- 
cation was made to Hastings for that assistance on terms similar 
to those on which the assistance of German subsidies was sold 
by the Princes ot* f lease and Wurtemburg to the English Go- 
vernment ; and on similar terms it was sold by Hastings to the 
Nabob. The Indian Government was to receive forty lacs of 
rupees when its ally was put in possession of the rich plain 
wliicli he coveted. 

It was during these negotiations that Lord North carried 
through Parliament his celebrated Kegulation Act. The pro- 
visions of this Act established, among other things, a supreme 
tludiiual Court at Calcutta, and a Council. This Council was 
to have co-ordinate powers with the Governor of Bengal, who 
was henceforth to be Govemor-Cfeneral of India.* The mem- 
bers of the Council were to be named by Parliament, to hold 
office for five years, and then to be replaced by successors, who 
■were named by the Directors. The members originally named 
for the office were Clavering, Barwell, and Cholwell. While the 
Bill was passing through Parliament, Francis', in the extremi- 
ties of despondency, was debating with* himself the propriety of 
settHng ill Pennsylvania, where his brother-in-law, Macrabic, 
had bought 1,000 acres of land lor him. What changed his 
train of purpose will be better nan’atcd in his own words : — 

* The question now seriously agitated in my own mind was, whether 
I ought nut to transf^lant my&clf at once before my little capital was 
exhausted. Tl>i.s was autuuliy the subject of a dismal conversation 
between Macrabic and me, on the 4th of June; when wc accidentally 
met with agentleman in the park, who informed me that John Cholwell, 
one of the intended Commissioners for India, had declined the nomi- 
nation. 1 immediately went to Doyly, who wrote to Grey Cooper. 
It was the King’s birthday, and Ban-ington was gone to court. I 
saw him the next morning. As soon as I had explained everything 
to him, he wrote the hnudsome.st and strongest letter imaginable in 
my favour to Lord North. Other interests contributed^ but I owe 
my success to Lord Barrington.’ (VoL i. pp. 324, 325.) 

Perhaps few more strange incidents ever befell anyone than 
this. Here was a man, tlirown of a sudden from a position of 
activity and competenoc iifto one of poverty and idleness, 
the terrors of which haunted liim daily, and as suddenly lifted 
again to an important share in the government of a gorgeous 
dependcnc} , with corresponding emoluments. We will revert 
later to this part of Francis's history in connexion with sundry 
ii^erences which it suggests. Well might his cousin Tilghmaii 
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'wrij^e t4> him from America^ * But how did you get the appoint- 

* ment? It is miraculous to me that a man should resign 
‘ his office in 1772, and, in 177,3, without any change of the 

* Ministry, be advanced in so extraordinary a manner.’ It is 
miraculous too, that Lonl Barrington, who Jiad eitlier affronted 
liiin by not promoting him, or been affronted by his rejection 
of promotion, should be his patron on this occasion. 

Ten months elapsed between the passing of the •Regulation 
Act and the departure of Francis and his colleagues for India. 
The delay was partly caused by the necessity of obtaining from 
the India Board a ratification of the appointments and the 
authority for fresh instructions. It is worthy of noticf? that 
about this time the ‘Public Advertiser’ teemed with letters 
from ‘ Porus,’ ‘ ^^sop,’ * Sujah,’ and otliers, i)ointing out the in- 
expediency of restricting the powers of the new Councillors. 
In the same paper appeared also the folio^^'ing paragrajdi in 
reference to the denomination of Francis, who had been in 
some report described as a clerk in the War Office. 

‘ In justice to Mr. Francis, whose name was mentioned in our 
paper of yesterday, it ought to be observed that he resigned his place 
of first clerk in the Wav Office a year and a half before ho was ap* 
pointed councillor.’ p. 344.) 

Among the arrangcifieuts which Francis made on the eve of 
his departure was one with Calcraft’s executors for riving to 
his friend Doyly the seat for Warcham vrliich CaTcratf in- 
tended Francis /X) fill. Another was with his trustees to make 
an annual payment to his wife as long as he shouhl be absent. 
They -were to pay her annually 631/. 6s,, and, if this were found 
insufficient, 50/. more. And he left an additional 500/. at the 
bankers for her use. This does not seem a large allowance for 
a man to make out of 10,000/. a year. But Francis had learned 
the value of money. He had been brought up in a school of 
necessary parsimony. He had been obliged not only to 8U])])ort 
a wife and family, but also to <H>ntributc to the wants of an 
improvident father, out of a clerk’s petty stipend. He had been 
for a year and a half wholly without employment, and the 
employment to which he was now appointed was to last only 
for five years. It is not to be marvelled at tlien that he did 
not set apart a larger sum for Mrs. Francis’s housekeeping, 
or gratify the European society of *Cal6utta by a more generous 
style of hospitality. Like other men who have felt what 
poverty is, he resolved never to be poor again ; and it was in 
conformity to this resolution that he determined to reserve for 
the future necessities of English life so much of the 10,000/. a 
year as could well be spared from the necessities of his five 
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years’ residence jn India. And we may further note, that 
although his original instructions only provided for an annual 
allowance of 630/., his additional remittances from India en- 
abled his trustees to increase it to 800/. At the same time — 
as Mr. Merivale reminds us — he was contributing largely to the 
sup{K)rt of his wife^’s father, Macrabie. 

On the 1st of April, he embarked on board the *Ash- 
bumhani,’«long with Clavering, Harwell, and Monson. His 
friend and brother-in-law, Macrabie, went with him as pri- 
vate secretary. The Judges of the newly-created Supreme 
Court — Impey, Hyde, Chambers, and Lemaistre — embarked 
at the same time on board the ^ Anson.’ The two vessels 
kept as nearly to each other os was possible in a six months’ 
voyage. They touched at Madeira and at the Cape together, 
and entered the Hooghly at the same time. It was well 
that the Members of the Council and the Judges of the 
Court went in two diiferent vessels ; for Francis’s eager and 
irritable mind had already been fretted by contrasting the 
powers of the Councillors and the Judges. He saw, or thought 
he saw, in their respective commissions only the shadow of 
power resting on .the former, while ii<§ substance centred in 
the latter. Hut there are fancies wMch touch the self-love of 
mortals more deeply than realities. ^And Francis’s tempera- 
ment was just of the kind to conjure up matter of annoyance 
from forms and ceremonies, when everything else failed to supply 
it. In framing the new Judicial Charter, precedence had been 
secured to the Chief Justice over every ofHcial person, except 
the Governor, and to the puisne Judges over all future Mem- 
bers of Council. This was gall and wormwood to Francis, 
who liad taken oiliee with the inward resolution of controlling 
the Council, the Governor, and everyone else. And now, 
whenever the two vessels touched at any foreign port, the 
honours of the reception were to be filched from him and his 
colleagues by that intolerable Chief Justide. Whenever the 
‘ Anson ’ and the ‘ Ashburuham ’ entered a harbour, it was to 
the head of the Judicial corps, uot to the Council invested 
with the government of India, that the first compliments of 
the local authorities were offered. These troublesome triffes 
had produced their natural effect on Francis’s temper before 
their arrival at Calcutta ift October, aud seem to have soured 
the temper of his Secretary Macrabie, who thus speaks of 
their reception at the Seat of Government:-—* The procession 
‘ to the Governor’s house beggars all description ; the heat,, 
^ the confusion ; not an attempt at regularity ; no guards ; no 
* person to receive or show the w^ay ; no state. . . . Surely, 
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* Mn Hastings might. put on a ruffled shirt I’ Probably 
Francis was not sorry to find grievances of any kind ready 
made. He was prepared to thwart^ obstruct^ and embarrass, 
if he could not conquer or control, Hastings. No long time 
elapsed before he began to put in execution his cherished 
purpose.^ The invasion of Rohijeund had ‘met with the suc- 
cess which might safely have been predicted. An English 
brigade had won a hard-fought battle against the Bohillas. The 
chief of that warlike race had met his death like a hero, as, 
endeavouring to renew the fight, he fell shot through and 
through by English bullets. .When the battle was over, the 
Oude dlies began their work of spoliation and dishonour, 
and things were done tliat made English officers blush for 
the discredit of the English name. But Rohilcund was an- 
nexed to Oude, and the forty lacs of rupees paid to the 
Government of India. In England the Rohilla war was de- 
nounced, and by none more 'warmly than by Lord North. A 
strong feeling was excited in the mind of Ministers against 
Hastings. At Calcutta this feeling was foreseen or antici- 
pated by Francis. He combined with the majority of his col- 
leagues against Hastings, if he did not sjiggest and inspire 
their opposition. He wrote to John Bourke in England to 
enlist the sympathies of his relation Edmund Burke in an 
attack on the policy of Hastings’s Govemraent. He wrote to 
Wedderburn, Welbore Ellis, and Lord Nortli. He and his 
colleagues within a few weeks after tlieir arrival at Calcutta 
had condemned fiie whole plan of the invasion of RohiJ( und, 
had withdrawn the English brigade from the country, had re- 
called Hastings’s agent Middleton from the Court of Oude, and 
had substituted a friend of Francis's, Mr. Bristow-^, in his place. 
When we say ‘ his colleagues,’ w^e mean Clavering and Mon- 
son, for Barwell generally sided with Hastings. To the policy 
of Hastings Francis was from the first oppi>sed, and he seems 
never to have done justice to the real greatness of his rival, but 
his hostility became personal only with the lapse of time. ^ 
From the first Francis entertained views regarding the 
Government of India which were nearly a century in ad- 
vance of his age. In a letter to Lord North he sketches 
a plan of administration in some details neaily identical with 
that which arose from the chaos* of • the great mutiny of 
1857. The monarch of Great Britain was to be the sove- 
reign of India, and the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
to be extended over all the native subjects of the Crown; 
lauds were to be granted to Zemindars, Talookdars, or even 
Ryots, either in perpetuity or for life with fixed rents ; colo- 
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nisation from England waa to be discouraged. Such were 
Francis's ideas. Hastings, too, had his; and it increases one's 
admiration of poor Lord North’s industry and patience when 
one thinks that, in all the troubles and •difficulties of the 
American War, he was holding the balance of opinion be- 
tween Hastings and Francis, and trying to manage the Court 
of Directors as he managed the House of Commons. Of the 
results of the contest between Hastings and himself, Francis 
did not at first appear to be sanguine. Indeed, his correspon- 
dence reveals an apprehension of being obliged to fetum home 
before the expiration of his term. In a letter to Lord Bar- 
rington, he commends himself to his lordship's patronage, as he 
may have to return home without even a moderate income. 
He says nearly the same thing to Lord Clive. To his friend 
Godfrey he writes that he does not hope to cany home more 
than 2.5,OOOZ. after five years of the severest ]>arsimony. He 
would gladly accept half that sum if he could be up to the 
neck in the Thames. He complains that he ];>asscs his life in 
one eternal combat with villany, folly, and prostitution of 
every kind. Then he is dreadfully frightened at a rumoured 
marriag(i between the daughter of his friendly colleague Claver- 
ing and his hostile colleague Barwell. "Whether it is to neutralise 
the effect of this combination, wc cannot say ; but he certainly 
addresses to Lord -North a letter which it would be deemed 
highly indecorous for any official man nowadays to address 
to the head of the Goveniment against a brotjier-official. He 
tells his lordship 1>hat * without denying Hastings some little 
^ talents of the third or fourdi order, w'c w'crc as much deceived 
‘ with regal’d to his abilities and judgment as to his other 
^ qualifications.' With an enemy so acute and so vindictive as 
Francis, it was not to be expected that liostilities should be 
confined to ill-natured sneers or contemptuous depreciation. 
Opposition took another, a more open, and a more formid- 
able shape. Hastings was accused of corruption, and refused 
to produce his accounts or defend himself before his own Coun- 
cil. Then came the sad and memorable affair of Nuncomar. 
Into this tragedy it is supei’fluous to enter. The eloquent 
pen of Macaulay has rendered a reiietition of it unneces- 
sary and an improvement of it impossible. Suffice it to say 
that the unhappy Maharajfah on the eve of his execution 
recommended liis son to the care of Francis in language at 
once touching and dignified. It is also worthy of note, that 
when a petiti(»n of the executed prisoner some time later found 
its way into the Council Chamber, it was Francis who moved 
that it should be burned by the common hangman on account 
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of the reflections it Contained on the judges of the Supreme 
Court Probabl}r by this time the au&onty of Hastings had 
i^own itself to be irresistiblej and Francis may have re^gnised 
the truth which, "according to Macaulay, every native felt, 
namely, that * it was safer to take the part of .Hastings in a 
" minority than of Francis in a majority.’ And indeed it 
would seem that though in reading, in writing, in cultivation, 
in knowledge of letters and knowledge of that iiiSDrld which 
lay between St. James’s Palace and St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Francis was the superior of Hastings, yet in the knowledge 
of those arts by which large masses of men arc attracted and 
subdued cither into love or fear, Hastings ivas just as much 
the superior of Francis. Nor did the respect with Avhich the 
European society regarded the talents of Francis obliterate the 
impression made by his egotism, his presumption, and his irri- 
tability. His haughtiness and self-conceit had in his first ycai* 
of residence won for him the designation of Francis the First. 
Probably it was by the exhibition of these ingrained qualities 
that while he was persecuting his avowed enemy, Hastings, he 
managed to quarrel with his avowed friend. Clavering. 

But it woidd be a great error to Bup])ose that, occupied as 
Francis %as with the multifarious business which his office 
provided for him, or wlfich he provided for his office, he was 
occupied with nothing else. On the contrary, his Diary lets 
us into the secrets of a life which was as unlike as possible to 
that of a cynical moralist or a bitter |)olitician, or a sedentary 
bureaucrat ; and from it wc learn that the Imughty, aiiibirious, 
and indefatigable rival of Hastings found time for gallantry and 
cards. His winnings at whist amounted at one time to 20,000/., 
of which sum he acknowledged that he ke]>t 12,000/. ; and he 
wrote to his friend Godfrey to ask him to look out fi)r a venture 
in diamonds by way of investment. Before he had completed 
his two years at Calcutta he talked of returning with * a for- 
* tune,’ by which he meant 40,000/. But for a temperament 
like that of Francis the excitement of politics, even iHicn 
united to the excitement of whist and of hatred, was not suffi- 
cient. His restless nature craved for something more stimu- 
lating, and found it in an intrigue. Mr. Mcrivale censures 
Francis’s loose habits and manners inculcated by bad instruc- 
tors. Like Lord Mahon he quotes the famous letter to 
Junia, as an evidence of an impurity characteristic of the 
author. For our own parts, we cannot see anything in this 
letter which ou^ht to make us turn up our eyes at the immo- 
rality which it is^aid to indicate. Neither in this nor in the 
Hints to a Traveller is there anything which reveals a looseness 
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more tlian was then habitual in men of good station in life ; cer- 
tainly nothing which approaches the grossness which Smollett’s 
novels show to have prevailed not a whole generation earlier. 
The fact is, the age in 'which Francis lived was, if not essen- 
tially, at any. rate openly and undisguised ly, looser than ours. 
Francis, so far from being worse, was really much better, than 
many of his contemporaries. He 'was fond of philandering, of 
elaborating pretty phrases of gallantry, and of standing well 
in the opinion of distinguished women ; but up to the time of 
his leaving England for India, there is no proof 'whatever of 
his indulgence in profligate habits. His known industry would 
suffice to rebut such n presumption. 

It is not, then, to any habitual depravity, nor to any 
ostentation of gallantry, so much as to the attractions of a 
pretty woman, the vanity of a conceited man, and the sepa- 
ration from his wife and family, that we must attribute the in- 
trigue with Mrs. Grand, which formed so striking an episode 
in Francis’s Indian life. Mrs. Grand was the daughter of 
M. Worl^e, Captain of the Port of Pondicherry, married to a 
Swiss gentleman, who, after residing at Chandernagorc, took 
up his abode at Calcutta. She was >in her sixteenth year, 
and, from her ]Mjrtrait, seems to have been a beaiity of the 
soft and sensual typo, and to have fir^ made the acquaintance 
of Francis in 1778. The only key to the commencement of 
his passion is the quotation of * Omnia vincit Amor^ in his 
diary of November 24th. A year later thfv same subject in- 
spired numerous • Latin quotations of the same kind. How 
long the intimacy had continued, it is impossible to con- 
jecture, but it reached its climax in December. On the 8th 
of that month the husband, according to his o'wii story, was, 
ill happy unconsciousness of his fate, supping at Banvell’s 
house, when a servant came in and 'v^diispcred that Francis had 
been caught in his house and secured by a jemmodar. On 
this Grand rose, left the company, called on a friend of whom 
he borrowed a sword, and, thus equipped, proceeded home. 
On his arrival, he was astonished to And Mr., afterwards Sir 
George, Shee, bound to a chair, witli two friends, Mr. Shore 
and Mr. Archdckiii, standing by his side and joining in en- 
treaties to the servants to liberate him. These, it appeared, 
had heard Francis call for help and rushed to his assistance. 
The unhappy husband ordered their release, went to a neigh- 
bour’s house, and wrote a challenge to Francis. The latter 
replied curtly that, ‘ conscious of having done no injury, and 

* that Grand laboured under a complete mistake, he declined 

* the proposed invitation.’ An interview between the injured^ 
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hi^and and the sinning wife, which lasted for three hours, was 
followed hj her consignment to ilie care of her sister and 
brother-in-law, and the commencement of legal proceedings 
against Francis in the Supreme Court.' The action resulted 
in Francis’s condemnation to pay damages . to the amount of 
50,000 rupees : a large sum, if, as Francis always protested, 
and as the presence of his two male friends seemed to prove, 
he had wooed the lady unsuccessfully. However •that may 
have been, after this scandal so grateful to Indian gossip, Mrs. 
(rrand soon returned to Calcutta, where she remained under 
the protection of Francis for a year, during whicli time she 
sufficiently teased and tormented that irritmde nature in the 
intervals of writing minutes, intriguing against Hastings and 
quarrelling with him. She returned to Europejvrith another jiro- 
tector, and took up her abode in Paris in 1780, where a destiny 
such as neither she nor her lover could ever have dreamed of, 
awaited her. She was still young and beautiful, and attracted 
the attentions of Talleyrand, to whom, after she had obtained 
her divorce from her husband and the ex-Bishop had received 
u dispensation from his ecclesiastical vows, she was married. 
After her marriage it t*is said that she compensated in some 
degree for her past frailty by obtaining for her former husband 
employment under the Batavian Republic. The story which 
Francis told his second wife, represented Mudainc Grand as a 
beautiful and virtuous girl married to a miaorable gambler, 
who had lost muqh money at play and was not very particular 
as to the means of repairing his losses; who had expected 
Francis’s visit to the house and stationed his servants in am- 
buscade ; it further represented that while the lover Avas making 
advances and the lady repelling them, they rushed forth to make 
the seizure which their master had enjoined ; that Francis’s 
friends arrived to rescue him, and that Grand returned. It only 
remains for us to crown the story by recording that in 1801, 
the lady, now become Madame dc Talleyrand, cntertamc<Lat 
her villa at ]Sreuilly a party composed of Mr. and Mrs. Fox, Tne 
Chief Justice who had tried her case, Sir E. Impey, Sir Philip 
Francis her former lover, M. Grand her former husband, and 
M. dc Talleyrand her actual husband ! 

While Francis was winning money and making love, great 
events were occupying the attenrioh of the Europeans in India. 
Hastings had his romances as well ns Francis; a romance 
of policy and a roihance of love. Three years before, when 
Hastings found himself confronted at his own council-board by 
a hostde majority, and threatened with the defection of his 
native partisans, he had sent his agent, Colonel Maclean, to 
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England Tvith his resignation 5 ready to be presented in case of 
need. Meanwhile matters had greatly changed in Calcutta. 
Monson died ; this weakened the opposition : then Clavering 
quarrelled with Francis; this weakened it still ftirth^: then 
success crowned Hastings’s policy, both civil and military. 
Opposition in Bengal was discomfited. But it sank in the 
East only to rise stronger in the West. At home the Ministers 
were furious at the Rohilla War, and incensed at the reported 
extravagance and oppression of Hastings’s government. Lord 
North, whose resentment was probably kept aliVc by a suc- 
cession of vigorous philippics from Franris, urged the Court 
of Directors and the Proprietors to present an address to the 
Crown praying for the removal of Hastings. Macaulay de- 
scribes the conflict thus: *ln the Court of Directors parties 
^ wefe very nearly balanced. Eleven voted against Hastings, 
‘ ten for him. TJie Court of Proprietors was then convened. 
^ The great sale-room i^resented a singular appearance. . . . 

* Fifty peers and privy councillors; seldom seen so far eastward, 

* w'crc counted in tlie crowd. The debate lasted till midnight. 
‘ The opponents of Hastings had a small superiority on the 
^ division ; hut a ballot was demanded ; ^ind the result Avas that 
‘ the Governor-General triumphed by a majority of above a 
‘ hundred A otes over the conibined efforts of the Directors and 
‘ the CJabinct.’ Lord North, a rare thing, lost his temper 
at this defeat, and threatened to conAoke Parliament before 
Christmas, and to bring before it a bill for depriving the Com- 
pany of all political poAA'er. Maclean became nervous, and in 
his alarm for Hastings i)ruduced the resignation, Avliich he had 
noAv had in his keeping for a year and a half. The Directors 
gladly accepted it, although it Avas irregular in form, and sent 
out orders that Clavering should succeed Hastings as Grovernor- 
(iciicral, find Wheler should succeed Clavering at the council- 
board. But this was not to he. Monson, as we have seen, 
Avas dead ; ClaA cring and Francis had quarrelled ; Hastings 
and llarAvcIl Avere united ; and Hastings had the casting vote. 
Hastings was resolved not to resign. Tavo months affer his 
first instructions to Maclean, he had written a letter retracting 
his resignatitm. On this he now acted. While Clavering 
went to one Chamber and took the oaths as Governor-General, 
Hastings sat AvitlrBarwelPon tlie other, and refused to admit 
the legality of this obti'usive Commission. Witli admirable 
sagacity, he referred the dispute to the Supreme Court, which 
confirmed him in the retention of his ofiSce. He Avas now aU 
but absolute. The same fortune which had thus smiled on his 
policy smiled on his love. All who have read Macaulay’s 
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brilliant Essay remember the wondrous tale of Hastings 
and Madame ImhofF. It was at this conjuncture that he 
received tidings that the long- sought divorce of Imhoff and 
his wife was at last granted. The most ardent wish of his 
heart was now fulfilled, and he married the woman he had long 
loved. Mr. Merivale says that he can find no authority for the 
picturesque addition with which Macaulay embellishes his 
narrative of this marriage, namely, that Hastings went to 
Clavering’s house and brought his vanquished rival from a 
sick bed to the gay circle which surrounded his wife, and that 
Clavering died of the exertion a few days after. It did not 
need this supreme strain upon Clavering’s nerves and temper 
to kill him. He had undergone much. He had been enfeebled 
by the climate ; worried in Council ; tormented by high hopes 
and bitter disappointments ; cheated of the gorgeous priSc of 
Empire at the very moment that it seemed within his grasp. 
All this was enough to kill him : he died; and his death made 
Hastings really absolute. Nor did the arrival of Wheler from 
England . destroy this ascendancy. It is curious that of 
these very important events which preceded Claverings death, 
Francis makes no men^on in his Diary, which about this period 
abounds in details of evening parties at the Impeys’, or the 
Chambers’s, and of the relations between the new Mrs. 
Hastings and the wife of the Chief Justice. * 

Our circumscribed limits forbid us to linger over details which, 
whether viewed from' a political or from a personal point of view, 
are highly interesting. The reader will find in Mr. IMerivale s 
second volume, in which he has extracted a most interesting 
story from Mr. Parkes’s mass of papers, abundant materials for 
reflection on the strangely compounded character of Francis. 
His Diary is full of grumbles; grumbles against Hustings, and 
grambles at the state of India. His correspondence with his 
mends in England repeats these grumbles, with repinings at his 
own unprosperous fortunes, and alternate eulogy and vitupera- 
tion of his political patrons, according to their zeal or iiiertiftiss 
in his behalf. It was probably about this time that he fed tlie 
absorbent mind of Burke with those Indian facts and sug- 
gestions which the philosophical statesman turned to such greaj. 
account afterwards ; and fed it also with no small share of his 
own morbid hatred of Hastings. ^^Buske writes to him in a 
very friendly tone, and bespeaks his interest on behalf of his 
cousin, John Bourkc, for whom Francis obtains a ]>lacc. His 
suspicion of Hastings seems to have been equally genuine and 
unfounded ; for at the very moment when Hastings was sur • 
mising that the French, encouraged by our American disasters, 
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had conceived a desim on our Eastern possessions^ and was 
revolving plans for their discomdture, Francis^ in his Diary, 
perpetually sneers at his ‘ shuffling ’ and ^ supinencss.’ At an- 
other time he records that Harwell agrees with his opinion of 
Hastings’s ‘ indolence and incapacity.’ They were both wrong. 
Hastings was'vigiknt and bold ; but he wanted generals. A. 
great general, already famous in India, was sent out in the per- 
son of Sir Eyre Coote. A newly arrived general or councillor 
was to Francis what a new belle is to a man of gallantry — an 
object of immediate attention and prospective aversion. Francis 
fluttered about Coote as a beau flutters about his mistress. 
Notes, colloquies, conversations of three hours together, were 
the agencies which he emjiloyed to engage the adhesion of the 
distinguished soldier. But as it was with Monson, with Cla- 
vering, -with Lord North, so it was to be with Coote. Either 
he could not always agree with h^rancis, or he could not agree 
sufficiently, or lie was not disposed to be a thorough-going par- 
tisan of anyone. Whatever* it was, we find Francis soon 
jotting him down in his Diary aa a ' poor man who has no head.* 

* From Futtygur to Calcutta the whole army curse and despise 
^ him.’ All these sneers and petulances are' curiously inter- 
spersed with quotations from Horace, in reference to the matter 
which just now probably lay much closer to his heart than 
French aggression,, Hastings’s inc/apacity, or Coote’s stupidity ; 
namely, his passiou for Madame Grand. The journal of three 
consecutively recorded days runs literally thus: ‘ 17th. Ocara 
^ Phillidc, rendi yie il cor.’ 27th. No Coincil; Hastings 
^ comes up to Ghirctti to take leave of Coote, who proceeds 
' this evening up the river. 29tli. Quas spiravit amorcs.’ 
In a letter to his friend Doyly he says of Coote, * I never 

* knew' so abandoned a scoundrel.’ Six days later the only 
entry in his Diary is, ‘ Kidet hoc, inquani, Venus ipsa, rident 

* simpliccs nymiduc.’ A little later w'e come ou 

*quoquo vestigia teiidit, 

Componit furtim subsequiturque decor;’ 

and nothing else. 

We cannot enter into a history of the truce which in 1779 
was established by common consent between Hastings and 
Francis, or of their conxmon war against the Supreme Court. 
The conflict of the Governor-General with the tludges, and his 
‘ arrangement ’ with impey, are known to everyone who has 
read Macaulay’s brilliant essay; and whosoever has not read 
it, ought to set about it at once. There can be little doubt 
that Francis had grounds for his denunciations both of Impey 
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and of Coote ; that Hastiiigs had bought off the opposition of 
the formet by a bribe of 9^000/. a-year, as he bought the 
co-operation of the latter by a bribe of 18,000/. Oryear. It is 
only fair to add the defence urged by Impey’s son on behalf of 
Impey ; viz. that he never drew the salary which was voted. 
Coote was not likely to leave undrawn any money that was 
voted for him. All these proceedings of Hastings fretted 
Francis; they drove him into a feyer and terminated the 
hollow truce which subsisted between the two men. The 
occasion of* their final breach was Francis’s infraction of a 
stipulation which he had made with Hastings. Hastings was 
to reinstate certain friends of Frimcis in office and make other 
concessions, on condition that Francis was not to oppose him 
in his plans for conducting the Mahratta War. 'Hastings per- 
formed his part of the compi^t; but Francis did not perform 
his. The plea which he preferred was that he was to support 
Hastings, not in each and every operation which he might 
undertake against the Mahrattas, but solely in those which he 
had originally directed on the Malabar coast ; that the expe- 
dition on the Jumna was not included in these, and therefore 
was not included in tl^e conditions ; and consequently that he 
was free to oppose it. He did oppose it ; he wrote a minute on 
it : ill answering this, Hastings said that ho judged of Francis’s 
public conduct bj his private, * which ho had found to be 
* devoid of truth and honour.* Tliis was met by air c»ral 
challenge to fight, which Francis conveyed to Hastings after 
the morning’s Council, and which Hastings' accepted. They 
met before sunrise on the broad plain which is washed by the 
Ganges, and Francis was badly wounded; the ball was ex- 
tracted and he recovered. After such an event, it was evi- 
dently imiK)ssible for Francis to stay in India if Hastings 
remained there. The hopes of succeeding to the highest post 
of Government, which his friends had alternately fostered and 
discouraged, entirely broke down when the Act.w^as passed foj* 
continuing Hastings in the Government for one year iflbrc. 
Francis was utterly miserable, and weak enough to declare his 
misery. He took ship in December 1781, and quitted India 
and official life for ever. 

His fame and his character preceded him. His fretful in*i- 
tability, his womanish cajiriccs, his ’violence of s])irit and speech, 
his fierce enmities, his unreasonable and short-lived reconcilia- 
tions, were known in England. He returned an unpopular 
and discountenance man. It was said that when he went to 
Court only two persons would speak to him — ^thc King and 
Lord North. He was known. to have used his pen in a private 
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correspowdencc with liis English friends to tlie injury of his 
Indian opponents. And in London he was suspected of 
using it anonymously with great bitterness. One of the first 
events after his return was the ai)pearance of the ‘boot- 
* sellers edition* of Junius, with the addition of fourteen new 
letters, and Uie assertion that ‘Junius’ and ‘Philo Junius’ 
were the same. However, it was not in republishing obsolete 
letters that a mind so restless as Francis's was likely to bo 
employed. 11 <; had other and more practical objects in view. 
He had to settle the long account of unappeased revenge and 
inveterate hatred with Hastings. He set about this work 
with his wonted energy. Pamphlets w’ritten qjther by him or 
under his auspices, letters to Burke, to Sir G. Elliot, and 
cvciy lending statesman, prepared that grand impeachment 
which threatened to crush Hastings in the dust. Two Parlia- 
mentary Committees sat on Indian affairs. One of them re- 
solved that the Governor- General ought to be recalled; but 
the Company refused to recall him. His tenn of office re- 
mained extended to 1785. Fox introduced his celebrated 
India Bill, which destroyed the Coalition Government and 
brought about a dissolution of Parliament; ‘and in the new 
general election in 1774, Francis was elected not for Calcraft’s 
bon)ugh of AVareham, but for Yarmouth. He was known to 
the^House before hjc entered it. If he was known to some as the 
liot-tem[>ere<i, fretful, and impatient enemy of everyone who 
would not share all his o]unions, lie was known to others as 
the subject of the ^studied eulogy (»f Burke, as - the man whose 
‘ deep reach of thought, and whose grand plans of policy, make 
‘ the most shining jjarts of our reports.' From the first he 
achieved the rci)utation of a vigorous speaker, although he 
never attainc<l that of n great debater or a powerful orator. 
He ha<l written too inucli and s])oken too little to possess the 
fluency, which, tliough it does not constitute, is indispensable 
to, ParJiamcntar> success. At a later period he coffi])lained that 
Ills fortune had been ‘distressed’ by his (mtrance into Parlia- 
ment. He had saved 3,OOOZ, a-ycar; not a large income for a 
man wlio was bidding for a conspicuous position in the legisla- 
ture of England ; very little in com])arison with wliat others 
had brought home after a shorter Indian service than his. 
He complained, too, tlujt a 'seat in Parliament had not given 
him that which he hoped to obtain from it ; viz. preferment. 
He forgot to rc<iord that it had enabled him to attain another 
object whichj notwithstanding his rhetorical disclaimers, he had 
at heart — the gratification of his cherished resentment against 
Hastings. To the indulgence of this passion he gave himself up 
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heart and soul. Hastings returned ftom his vice-royalty in 
178$^ exp,ectiiig office^ decorations^ and a peerage. The IGng 
was with him,*and the Chancellor was with him; nor as yet was 
Pitt against him. But he was doomed to a bitter disappoint- 
ment. In the Session of 1786 Pitt veered round and voted 
for his impeachment. In the Session of 1787 the House pro- 
ceeded to elect the managers of the impeachment. Burke, 
who had derived all the matter of his charges from Francis, 
stood at the head of the list; but Francis’s name was not even 
upon it. 

This omission gave rise to much and angry debate at the 
time, and is not very easy to justify now. It is true tliat 
Francis liated Hastings with an intense hatred on personal and 
public grounds ; but, as it wa^ observed at the time^ this pre- 
judice, though a disqualification for a judge, was rather a re- 
commendation of a prosecut(»r. !No one had such a luiiiute and 
intimate acquaintance with the substance of the charges as 
Francis possessed, and even while he was formally disconnected 
with the prosecution, he was in reality pulling the wires and 
prompting the performers. His exclusion from the manage- 
ment elicited from Sir (rilbert Elliot an indignant rcmqnstraiice 
combined with a most elcfquent panegyric of Francis. In this, 
speaking of him, Sir Gilbert said : ^ Of all tlie great and con- 

* siderable men whom this country possesses, thej*e is not one 
^ in the Empire who has a claim so much beyond all question, 
^ as this gentleman, to the admiration, the thanks, tlie reward, 

* the love of his country and of the world. ,Tfl am asked for 
^ proof, I say, the book of his life is open before you. . . . Has 
‘ a single blot been found ? Is there one page -which has not 
‘ been traced by virtue and wisdom?’ The mauhgers of the 
prosecution addressed him in a highly complimentary letter, in 
which they solicited permission to apply to him for that inA)r- 
mation which it was so especially in Francis’s power to bestow. 
But neither *thc compliments of Elliot, nor those of the 
monagers with Burke at their head, were able to assuage^ic 
pangs of Francis’s disappointment. He felt his exclusion 
deeply, and felt it to the end of his life. Excluded from o]>Gn 
interference as a manager, he gave as a member of Parliament 
incessant attention to all that concerned the conduct of the 
impeachment. To the end of the great trial — 

‘ Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, accr,’ — 

he claimed, in 1795, the credit of having given more constant 
attendance at its different stages than auy other member of 
Parliament. 
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When Hastings was acquitted, Francis’s occupation was 
well-nigh gone. The main object of his later life and labours 
was lost. The two great rivals had engrossed the attention 
of the country and the talents of its leading statesmen and 
orators for years. The theme of their contest was now ex- 
hausted and out of date. The generation which pronounced 
the acquittal had few ideas in common with the generation 
which had heard the arraignment. The accuser and the 
accused, as Mr. Merivale justly says, ‘ had to sit by, haunted by 
^ the importunate shadows of what might have been, and see 
‘ the business of the world, of which they still felt themselves 
^ most capable, transacted by younger men.’ This, however, 
was not Francis’s view of his position. He still cherished 
hopes and ambition. He had, after his return from India, 
become intimately associated with the leaders of the Whig 
party. Burke had introduced him to Fox with this eulogistic 
coudemmation : — ‘ Multum in parvo. His style has no gummy 
‘ flesh about it.’ 

He was intimate with Sheridan, Windham, Lord W. Kussell, 
the Thancts, and the (Jucen of the Whigs, Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire. IT is letters to her and tc^Lady Thanet combine 
Avit, j)layfulness, and gallantry. Th^rc can be no doubt that 
Francis was a favourite with the great ladies of the party to 
which ho had atta<^hcd himself, and that he enjoyed a social repu- 
tation equal to his 1 Parliamentary fame. Under the auspices of 
this brilliant society he had been introduced aj Carlton House, 
and become a fa\'eiirite of the l*rinec Regent. He Avas in the 
House Commons, and, long after the acquittal of Hastings, 
had spoken Avith rcmavkahlc vigour on the principles of our In- 
dian ]»olicy. Tie had therefore a right to expect office when his 

K cainc into pi»wer; and there was one office on which he 
et his heart ; that to Avhich he had aspired when he first 
went to India : that from Avldcli he had hoped to hurl his 
invincihlc rival. In 180(5, the death of Lord Cornwallis placed 
the throne of the Governor-General at the disposal of ijfie 
Government. Fox was then Minister; and to Fox Francis 
applied for the exalted ]K»8t. He a])])lied in vain. By what- 
ever reason the Ministry Avcrc .actuated — whether it was a 
dread of Francis's temper and energy, or, as w.as more probable, 
by a consideration of the great changes which had taken place 
ill India in the quarter of a century since he had left it — is 
uncertain ; at any rate, they rejected his claim, and conferred 
the vacant office on Lord Minto, the Sir Gilbert Elliot, whose 
panegyric on Francis nineteen years before we have already 
quoted. Francis liimself, in a Memorial of a later date, says 
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that he was offered the government of the Cape, and the con- 
tingent goveiTiment, if ever we should take it^ of Buenos Ayres. 
If he was offered these^ ho declined them ; and after his long 
and restless career received only the empty decoration of a 
Knight of the Bath. Lady Francis records that the Prince of 
Wales showed much sympathy with him in his disappointment, 
and actually said to him, ‘ Francis, if you will accept the Cape, 
* I will send you farther when I come into power^ Of the 
intimate terms on which he lived with His lloyal Highness 
these Memoirs contain many interesting proofs ; and amusing 
anecdotes are told which show that amongst the courtly qualities 
which he must undoubtedly have possessed, servility was not 
one. The air of freedom which prevailed at the Princes 
parties may be inferred from the following story, which Francis 
relates : — 

* We wore giving names in lieu of titles to each otljer one even- 
ing at the Pavilion. The Prince said the Itlan of Boss was greater 
than Lord Ross; Fox was the man of the people, &c. The Prince 
did your humble servant the honour of calling him the ** Wise Man 
of the East.” S. looked vipers at me. and enquired whether sage 
homme meant a petl pres^ cotnme sage femme ? All laughed, and I 
said that, being so honoured by the Prince, 1 had no wish to change 
my title or (bowing to Mr.^S-) I might be colebriitcd as the man in 
debt to Mr. 8.; but as that would be incredible, I would try to acquit 
myself by giving him the choice of two names, tl&e man who extends 
England's credit or the man of the papers. (N,B. that very morn- 
ing a puff had appeared which the P. said was un pen fort,) jr.li.IT. 
and 0. laughed till they saw 8. was cut to tlic quick, when flie 
Prince, with a pitying air and tone, said, ** Don't mind him, old 
fellow I His penalty shall be to find a name for mr, and woe betide 
him if I'm not content with it! ” Kone had yet ventured on one for 
him, and all called out, Name, name.” I said with strong emphasis, 

** The Man,” and paused. “ Go on,” said S. “ I’ve done,” said I. 
‘‘I’m content,” said the Prince, bowing gracefully round.* (Vol. ii. 
p. 361.) 

But Francis never forgave the slight put iqKin his preftn- 
sions by Fox. In his Memorial of 1812 to the Prince Kegcnt 
he distinctly affiims Mr. Fox’s acquiescence in the Princes 
recommendation of him to the Government of India; suid 
certainly he appears to have earned the gratitude of that 
statesman; for, as he complains, Mr. -Fox ma<le up to him, 
and had received faithful and valuable support from him 
in anxious and critical times. Pie had spent out of a mode- 
rate fortune 15,000T. on Parliamentary elections, and had 
devoted his Parliamentary life mainly to the political interests 
of Mr. Fox. Fox, he added, at a time when office and pa- 
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tronage seemed beyond his hopes, had always declared that 
Francis was the fittest man in England to govern India; 
and then, when he had it in his power to reward merit and 
service, passed him by. Francis was not the man to be silent 
at such treatment. That keen pen was unsheathed to de- 
nounce his former friends. No wonder that we find him chuck- 
ling over the trap into which the Whigs had fallen by taking 
office. It was, he said, a Machiavellian policy of the King to 
make the friends of the people odious in the people’s eyes by 
accepting service under the Crown ; and when this end was 
achieved, ‘ they would be sent packing again.’ The death of 
Fox prevented a personal quarrel. But the wounded partisan 
avenged himself on his memory by a keen anatomy of his cha- 
racter. In this he exhibited all the qualities of a ^candid 
* friend.’ It may have been disgust at this ill-treatment which 
disinclined him to continue in Parliament after 1806. He was 
not re-elected at the new general election in 1807 ; and his 
public career then closed for ever. 

His private life had not been without its sorrows. We have 
seen that in the case of Francis, as of other violent and ])as- 
sionate polilicians, there was a strong uydercUrrent of affection. 
Vehement, irritable, and combative (Abroad, he was playful and 
tender in the bosom of his own family. His absence in India 
and his liaison with Madame Grand (if not with others) some- 
what estranged him from the jiretty but commonplace wife who 
had inspired the love of his early youth. But, if his devotion 
to her was chilled, his afliection towards his children was in- 
creased by time. To his son he was that which his own father 
had been to him, a kintl and confidential friend. To his 
daughters his love was unbounded, lie always spoke of them 
as his ‘ younger sisters.* They were five in number. Of 
these, Elizabeth and Harriet, the t>vo to w'horn he clung most 
fondly, hecame victims of an hereditary delicacy of constitu- 
tion. Harriet died in 1803, at Nice, where she was tenderly 
nursed by her sister Elizabeth, wdio -was doomed to follow her 
in the following year. Francis’s grief at this double loss was 
|K>ignant and ]>rofound. In 1806 Mrs. Francis died, before 
her husband attained his title, and Francis remained a wido>ver 
for eight years. In 1814 he married his second wife, the 
daughter of a Yorkshire lady named Watkins. The difference 
of their ages may be gathered from the admission of the lady, 
that she was born ten years after the last of the Junius letters 
was j)ublished. Mr. Mcrivale justly observes that in Lady 
Francis ‘her husband found not only a very attached com- 
^ panioii, but one of the most uncompromising of all possible 
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* admirers.’ Her devotion to his memory was exhibited in the 
assiduity with which, after his death, she collected his papers ; 
and it is deeply to be regretted that her capacity was not equal 
to her zeal. She might have fmduced a valuable memoir of 
her husband, had not her ignorance and credulity disqualified 
her for using her materials aright. As it is, her Memoir is 
wholly untrustworthy, except so far as it shows what Francis 
wished her to believe^ and also, perhaps, what he wished her 
to chronicle. It is given to few men to be heroes in the esti- 
mation of their wives. When they are so, it may be doubted 
whether the veracity of history is benefited by the devoted- 
nesB of conjugal reminiscences. 

During tiie latter years of his life Franci? suftered from a 
most paimul disorder. But no physical infirmity could impair 
his political sympathies, or wai^ the original bent of his ]Dolitical 
principles. In 1817 he published a pamphlet on behalf of the 
prisoners who were then detained under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. This was the last production of his pen. 
He was, it is said, much troubled by the appearance of Taylor s 

* Junius Identified,’ and the questions to which that work gave 
rise. He died iu. December 1818. Although his previous 
Bufferings had been greac, his end was composed, easy, and 
painless. He passed imperceptibly away from a world in which 
he had played so busy and important a part, and his w'atching 
wife was only made aware of his dissolution by the cessation of 
his breathing. 

The character of Francis is a complex one^ But it can only 
be described properly after a complete reply to the question. 
Was Francis Junius ? 

Was Francis Junius? We wish that, after reading the 
papers collected by the industry of Mr. Parkes, and analysed 
by the subtlety of Mr. Merivale, w'e could answer the question 
decisively. But we cannot. All that w^e can say is, that the 
evidence of all kinds points more clearly to Francis than to 
anybody else. There is a certain amount of evidence — e^- 
cially internal evidence — ^in favour of Burke’s authorship. If 
energy of diction and style, and the use of peculiar ]>hrases 
aloiie were to decide the question, we should be half-inclined 
to give our suffrage in favour of Burke. Not that the style of 
Junius was the style of Burke. What was said of thd two 
men, Gibbon and Burke, might be applied to the two styles, 
that of Junius and that of Burke. One might have been chi- 
selled out of the olber. There are individuaf paragraphs in 
Junius’s letters which Burke might have written ; but there 
are no two consecutive pages in any of Burke’s pamphlets. 
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which could have been written by Junius. The sentences of 
Junius sometimes have the true equipoise of Burke’s shorter 
and sharper sentences. But none of Junius’s have the volume, 
copiousness, and majesty of Burke’s, when Burke is iiill and 
warmed with his subject. The germs of their ideas on many 
subjects are the same ; but the fruitage of the one mind is far 
more luxuriant than that of the other. Junius illustrates his 
positions by rare, though correct, imagery ; the affluent imagi- 
nation of Burke teems 'with the redundancy of metaphorical 
illustration. Burke had at command a supply of galling sar- 
casms and terrible invective. But these were tempered by a 
consideration of times, persons, and circumstances. Burke 
could crush with Ids hot indignation a system or a party, a 
communistic club or a regicidal gang. But he could never 
have taunted his Sovereign with the imimtation on his mother’s 
fame, nor have dug out from hells and bagnios the obscene 
scandal about Lord Irnham and liLs wretched dupe. Burke 
himself says that his blood ran cold on reading the ^ Letter 
^ to tlie King.’ No better contrast can be conceived be- 
tween the indignation of Junius and the indignation of 
Burke, than the contrast between th^ tone in which Junius 
writes to one Duke of Bedfonl, and that in w'hich Burke 
writes of another. One is like the* stab of a stiletto ; the 
other is like the fall of a thunderbolt. There are, too, man}’’ 
letters of Junius which Burke would never have brought him- 
self to write ; and which there was no necessity for his writing. 
He was a meinhor of Barliainent and had t6e opportunity, as 
he also had the courage, to say all he wanted to say for or 
against the public men of the day. Besides, wx have Burke’s 
thrice-repeated and most earnest disclaimer of the imputation, 
lie denied it in terms which, proceeding from a man of his 
veracity, arc entitled 1(j the most implicit belief. Then there 
is Colonel Barns for whom a great deal might be said on the 
score of energetic style. A very good case is made out for 
Lord Temple. But, putting aside all discussion of style, it 
appears to us physically and morally impossible that a great 
peer and party lender, with a fine country-house halt a day’s 
journey from London, where he used to receive his guests pad 
followers, should for five years have been sending letWs, hints, 
warnings, directions and ihisdirections, to a London publisher, 
without being detected. Still more unlikely that he should 
have addressed to his brother George Grenville the two letters 
which we know were addressed him by * Junius.’ 

We dismiss about forty other candidates as wanting the 
essential elements of a good title. We recur to the question. 
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what constitutes the title of Sir Philip Francis? His title 
is made up of many concurrent probabilities, which, if they 
fall short of actual proof, come so very near it, as to be ulti- 
mately almost equal to proof. The evidence is twofold, ex- 
ternal and internal. 

With regard to that which is external, the most forcible is 
tliat of time. The times at which the letters of tfunius were 
received by.Woodfall tally with the dates of Franffis’s known 
residence in London.* The intervals between their cessation 
and resumption tally with tlic dates of his known illness c»r 
absence from London. This of course is not conclusive ; but 
it goes a good w'ay. 

It is, to say tlie least of it, a very curious coincidence that 
of a certain limited circle of men likely to write certain papers 
at certain times, one particular man can be cited who was 
always on the spot when the papers appeared, and always ill 
or absent when they did not appear. Mow these conditions 
seem to have been fulfilled in the case of Francis and Junius. 
For instance, in the summer of 1770 Francis was, with the 
exception of a few occasional visits to London, staying at 
Margate from July 1st fo August 17th. Coincident with this 
absence was the discontinuance of the Junius letters, wdiich 
began to reappear on tiie 22in<l of August, five days after 
Francis w’as kno^vn to have returned, I'liefc is also an inter- 
mission of the * miscellaneous ' letters during the same time, 
with the notable exception of a few days in ,lnuc, when Francis 
was on one of his visits to Town. Again, 'Francis writes to 
Macrabie on the oth September of the same year ; and after 
tliis there appear no miscellaneous letters, lu) letters of Junius, 
nor of Francis. Again, on 31st July, 1771, Horne writes an 
elaborate reply to Junius, intended to be a compendious sum- 
mary of their bitter controversy. Junius does not answer this 
till the 13tli of August ; and Home sarcastically comments on 
the length of time which the rejoinder cost. Francis’s Je^rs 
to his wife at Fulham show tliat in the interval Francis was 
travelling from London to Derby, from Derby to Manchester, 
to Oxfoid, and back from Oxford to London. Again, iii 
January, 1772, appeared the last of the letters of Junius; 
in May, 1772, the last of the miscellaneous letters ascribed to 
the same pen. In July, 1772, Francis left England on his 
Continent^ tour. In the middle of December, 1772, he is 
back again in England, and the 13th January, 1773, is the 
date of the next and the last of the private letters to Wof)dfall, 
which is not answered by the latter till the following March. 
Before the following July Francis had accepted his Indian ap- 
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pointment. By the end of October, 1781, Francis was back in 
England; and in 1783 appeared the ‘bookseller’s edition’ of 
Junius, with such alterations and corrections in the body as a 
man intently careful about the substance of the work would be 
likely to make, and with such slovenly variations of inessential 
adjuncts as only a noii-professional editor would be likely to 
allow. Further : when the sale of Sir P. Francis’s books took 
place, therS were sold three several editions of the work, with 
notes, additions, and corrections by Francis, and these were 
identical with the notes, additions, and corrections in the 
edition of 1783. All these are not indeed by themselves proofs 
that Francis was the author of Junius. But when viewed in 
combination with other facts they certainly do tend to sujiport 
that conclusion. Let ns now see what other external evidence 
there is. It must be admitted there is very little. From the 
nature of the subject there could be very little. A secret so 
well kept at the time could only be revealed at a later period 
by the author, or by some one in his confidence. Francis 
himself never confessed to the authorship. Indeed, Junius 
had declared in his lei ter to Woodfall that his secret should 
die with him ; therefore he could not confess directly. If there 
was anyone to whom he was likely to confess, it was to his 
daughters or his second wife. But thdy had never any assur- 
ance of his authoi^ship from him. The testimony of Lady 
Francis on this subject is very curious. From her account it 
would aj)])ear that Francis gave her as a marriage-present an 
edition of Junius, find bequeathed as a posthumous gift a copy 
of ^ .Junius Identified and that he was in the habit of hinting 
a knowledge of the author, of exjdaining at length the reasons 
why he should preserve his incognito, and of dilating upon the 
vital interest which its mysterious parentage had secured for the 
work. At ot her times, if Lady Francis chronicled correctly, and 
wrote less frmn her imagination than her memory, he must have 
all but divulged the secret; for she says, ‘ He had other power- 
‘ All motives. Too many people of high rank had fallen under 

* the two-edged sword of .Tunius, towliom, or their descendants, 

* Mr. Francis felt in after-times deeply indebted ; and sometimes 

* he was aware that ho had been unjust, and had taken too 
‘ severe a revenge for trifling or fancied injuries. To so quick 
‘a sense of moral justice as he had, this sensation was in- 

* tolerable, and I have seen an agony and irritability attend 
‘ the idea of its being fixed upon him that must have had its 

* source from wounded conscience, &c He was cer- 

* tainly extremely alarmed when he heard of the work called 

* Junius Idenfified,” and refused for months to read it, lest 
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* lie should find something that might necessitate him to make 

* some declaration; and he detested the falsehood he might be 
* -drawn into, though ... he used often to say, that no man 
^ was obliged to criminate himself in a court of justice.’ After 
relating that when he was staying at a friend’s 

the book up to his own room to read, she continues, ® It was 

* evident, on his return to the family, that he had been greatly 

' agitated .... his cheeks burned, and his eye betrayed what 
^ was passing within *him lie said soon afterwards tliat 

* he could have put the writer upon a track which would have 

* fixed it, and that he was very glad to find that he had missed 
‘ it.’ She adds, that one day, when a friend began some in- 
quiry with this preface, ‘ Sir Francis, give me leave to ask one 
^ question,’ he was met by the startling interruption, ‘ At your 

* peril, sir I ’ ‘ On his return to town,' she adds, ' he withdrew 

* his name from Brookes’s, of which he had long been a mem- 
' ber, in order to aA*oid the vexatious question wdiich w'as sure 
' to be put to him. To one of his interrogators he gave a reply 

* which forced from his baffled curiosity the comment, “ I don’t 
*“know whether he is Junius, but 1 am sure that he is 

* “ Brutus.’ ” « 

Now these instances of ner\'ous alarm and anxious vigilance, 
if they were genuine,* tend to strengthen the susjHcion that 
Francis was the author of these celebrated letters. But they 
unfortunately raise this question, ^\’'erc these genuine or 
simulated feelipgs? Francis had been long regarded by a 
considerable body of intelligent persons us the original of 
Junius. He had been almost identified by Taylor’s clever 
analysis. He was an Irishman ; he was therefore neither in- 
sensible to the emotion of vanity, nor incapable of the strata- 
gems which are sometimes necessary to ensure its gratification. 
From what vre have already seen, and from what we shall still 
further see, of Francis’s cliaracter, it would be hazardous to 
deduce a conclusive conviction either from his denials or^rom 
his alarms. In his own family, and by his first wife, it seems 
never to have been surmised that Francis was J unius. His 
father (to whom in the first instance Taylor had ascribed the 
honour) never suspected him. The old man contented himself 
with repudiating all share in the composition and all knowledge 
of the author of the letters. This negative disproof of the author- 
ship does not amount to much. W e have seen how different were 
the characters of the father and the son ; how much more of 
caution, prudence, foresight, and balance there was in the young 
man than in the old one. It is therefore quite consistent with ^ 
the relations of intimacy which subsisted between them, that 
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Francis, if he were Junius, and anxious to keep this secret, 
would abstain from giTin^ his confidence to the clerical hon^ 
vioant^ whose discretion might not be able to resist the double 
temptations of bibulous garrulity and paternal pride. There 
was another person to whom Francis was bound equally by 
the tics of aihnity and friendship, and that was Macrabie, his 
brother-in-law, and afterwards his private secretary in India. 
In him Francis reposed great confidence ; but he — at least up 
to 1770 — ^had not the faintest idea who Junius was. Writing 
in that year to Francis from Philadelphia, he ei^resses his 
admiration of the letters to Sir W. Draper, but his total dissent 
from the more celebrated letter to the King. This he con- 
demns ; and afterwards asks, ^ Who the devil can Junius be?’ 
This ignorance may, after all, be a proof rather that Fran- 
cis was discreet than that he was not Junius, unless we fall 
back upon the hypothesis that Macrabie feigned ignorance, 
even when writing to Francis himself. Thu8,jrc get rid of 
two felling pieces of extenial evidence. Failing these, then, 
there is that great fact, his Indian appointment. How did 
he get it? What had this subordinate War-officc clerk ever 
done, to be u})]ifted U> a share in the ^government of India 
with 10,000/. a year? He had been Y>asscd over or had re- 
fused j)roniotion in his own office. How did either of these 
contingencies entitle him to such magnificent preferment? 
How did it excite Lord liarringtoii’s sympathy in his behalf? 
Posts of dignity and profit arc not (^ollfer^ed cm young clerks 
for nothing. And* Francis — as Francis, tlie Wai’-officc clerk 
— had done nothing to extort this rich pri^e. But, if he 
•were the shadow of a name greater than his own — if his pen 
had scathed with relentless wrath personages higher than the 
greatest Minister — if, obscure and unknown, he had yet been 
a Power in the State— and if this had become known to the 
King’s friend. Lord Barrington; then it is intelligible why 
it should have been thought desirable to get him out of the 
kingdom, and why Barrington should ha\’e used his influence 
to procure liim this post. On this assumption, there were only 
two things to be done ; prosecute or promote him ; and the 
Crow'n had had enough of prosecutions of the press. It there- 
fore would probably choose the wiser jmrt. We know tliat on 
Francis’s disappointment^, thd ‘ Public Advertiser ’ teemed with 
scurrilous letters against Lord Barrington. We know that 
* Scotus’ at any rate was Junius. There is internal evidence 
that * Nemesis’ and ^ Veteran ’ were written by the same hand 
I as ' Scotus.’ If Lord Barrington found himself suddenly bitten 
by this three-headed monster — this ovofuiTtov rpmv pJa 
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— ^was it unreasonable that he should be anxious to see so for- 
midable an assailant transferred to a distant sphere ? This is 
not, indeed, directlj proved. It is only a suggestion, which 
applies a fact, at once notorious and unintelligible, to the only 
theory which is both consistent and intelligible.. 

Admitting, however, that even this is not conclusive evi- 
dence, and being dissatisfied with such external evidence as 
meets us, let us see what wc can get from intertihl evidence. 
Let us examine thts indications which the Letters afford of 
the author's birth, social position, acquaintance with men in 
power, his fortune and his prospects. Let us compare these 
with what w’e know of Francis’s life ; the style of the Leftters 
with the style of his known compositions ; the handwriting 
of their au^or with the handwriting of Francis. We begin 
with the weakest and least trustworthy evidence, that of hand- 
writing. The most feeble-minded of men can be taught any 
style of pennij|,nship. The most skilful experts can be misled 
in their efforts to identify handivriting. liiit there are certain 
inseparable characteristics of every handwriting — those which 
are the spontaneous prixluce of a rapid and undcliberating writer 
— ^which must reveal him. Xow, Junius's Letters are in a 
feigned hand ; but its general character agrees with that of 
Francis, w’ho learned his penmanship at St. FaulV. When it is 
least studied it agrees the most. Many Ktilc peculiarities are 
common to both : such as the ‘ a ’ always placed above the 
‘ &c ; ' the ‘ i’s ’riiot dotted, but da died with an oblique str(»kc ; 
the use of the capital ‘Y’ at the beginfting of ‘You’ and 
* Yours.’ Taylor also collected numerous exanijiles of peculiar 
modes of spelling common to both. So far as such evidence 
goes, the evidence as to handw’riting and spelling tends to 
identify Francis as Junius. 

TJien, what w’ould the Letters lead us to believe w'as the 
birth, position, and fortune of the real Junius? The first 
thing that strikes us is his Irish birth. This is uninlstaly^ble. 
Junius is Irish at the core, wdth an English surface, lie is 
Irish in his fervour, his imaginativeness, his vchenumcc, and 
his unscrupulousncss. He is Irish in his style — Irish in the 
style in which Barre, and Floyd, and Grattan became famous ; 
terse, antithetical, and nervous— 

‘ So Latin and so Gallic all Ihc while.’ 

Irish, too, in his display of local knowledge and allusions, like 
those, for instance, to the Luttrell family. The next thing 
which strikes us is, that he was not a university man. Scur-^ 
lilous and foul-mouthed as he is, none of his scurrilities have 
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any reference to the academical life of his victims. His sneer 
at the Duke of GraOon’s election to the Chancellorship of 
Cambridge University is sudi os would be uttered by a stranger, 
not by a member of that body. As to his station in life, we 
cannot agree with Mr. Parkes in saying that his writings prove 
liim to be ^ plebeian.’ lie had the language and the ideas of 
a scholar. That he was not a Member of either House of 
Parliament infen'ed from the entire absence of such allusions 
ns an actual Member might be supposed t(>make to the debates 
of the House in which he sat. It is also inferred from the soli- 
citude he evinced in his private letters that the House of Lords 
should rescind its order for the exclusion of strangers on an 
important occasion. Of these inferences, the first is merely 
negative, and both, we think, are erroneous. The first proves 
nothing. Anxious as he was to escape every chance of detec- 
tion, he would naturally, if in Parliament, avoid furnishing any 
clue which might guide his brother senators to discovery, and 
he would therefore abstain from any Parliamentary details. 
As to his solicitude to be present at a debate in the House of 
Lords, two suggestions offer themselves. This desire might be 
feigned, and it might be genuine. If feigned, it might be for 
the purj)ose of misleading Woodfall, or of causing Woodfall to 
mislead others. Such * blinds ’ are common to every theory of 
•lunius. hoover was tlimius must have lived two years of 
incessant d< ‘dging, simulation, and subterfuge. Even if he were 
in earnest, this would not prove him not to have been a Mem- 
ber of the Lower House, for the Lords had already cleared 
their House t)f Members of the Commons who had attended a 
debate, and it was against the repetition of tliis Standing Order 
that Junius invited Woodfall to publish his little hints and 
"warnings. Neither are we to attach much credit to his vaunts of 
liigh position and fortune. His liberality to Woodfall smacks 
as much of discretion as of disinterestedness. Any pecuniary 
contract must have revealed the imknowm author. He docs not 
seem to have bad access to the deeper secrets of Parliamentary 
leaders, but yet to have liad that general acquaintance with the 
political men and events which a well-read man in society could 
not fail to attain. With one department he had a special and 
personal acquaintance. This department was the War Oflice. 
()n all military affairs Junius wrote with knowledge and au- 
thority. His letter of the 17th October, 1769, on the arrest of 
Major-General Gaiisel, the outrage to wiiieh it led, and the 
riots 'which folh»wcd, could hardly have proceeded from one 
'who had not speejial opportunities of learning the minute details 
' of the occurreuce. Still, if it is urged that these details might 
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have been mastered by any intelligent man who had good 
sources of information^ there remains one signal indication that 
the writer was connected with the War Office, and that he 
could hardly have been any other than Francis. During the 
whole period of the Junius publications Lord Barrington had 
remained almost unassailed, though as a Trimmer and one of 
the King’s Friends he was particularly obnoxious to attack. 
On one occasion he had been attacked, but fecbl}!^ under the 
signature of * Fiat Justitia.’ In January, 1772, Junius had 
written hid last letter, and taken his farewell of Woodfall in 
that character. Suddenly he reappears in the columns of the 

* Public Advertiser ’ under two fresh disguises, to assail Lord 
Barrington, not witli his accustomed barb of polished and 
envenomed sarcasm, but with the heavy sledge-hammer of 
Billingsgate abuse. And why? In the interval since Junius 
last wrote, a promotion had taken place which inflicted a wound 
on the susceptibilities and the hopes of Francis. His friend. 
Doyly, had been ‘ discarded,’ as he phrases it, from his place 
of Deputy-Secretary-at-War, and the successor apjM^inted was 
not Francis, but Chamier, the brother-in-law of Broadshaw. 
Immediately after thi^, for a succession of weeks, the ‘ Public 
^ Advertiser’ is defiled with the ribald outpourings of ‘ Veteran,’ 
^ Nemesis,’ and ^ Arthur Toll-Truth.’ The bright and caustic 
irony of former days is superseded by vulgar scurrility about 
^ Tony Shammy,’ ‘ Little TJiree Per Cents ! ’ ‘ a Scrip of a 

* Secretary,’ ‘ Syringe the apothecary with his glister-pipe ; ’ and 
all the blackguard names which tickle the oars of groundlings. 
Then the note is changed. Lord Barrington is, for the first 
time, savagely denounced for his official conduct of four years 
ago— conduct which, at the time, would have furnished grateful 
and appropriate matter for censure or indignant and biting 
philippic at the hands of a constitutional writer like Junius. 
When he thanked the Guards for what some described as the 
'massacre of the people in St. George’s Fields,’ in 1768,^nius 
was silent, and Fiat Justitia tame. Four years later, when 
the memory of crime or blunder had died away from the 
popular mind, Junius holds him up to the indignation of man- 
kind as a detestable compound of half parasite and half butcher, 
who aggravated his cruel letch for the blood of the pcoj>le by 
Ills grovelling baseness as a sycophant of the Court. Unable 
at last to wrestle with the force of his own rage, he loses all 
temper and discretion. For the first time, the writer who had 
evinced the most minute knowledge of military details, names 
persons on the staff of the War Office, and names them in a 
way to identify himself with their cause. ' I think,’ says he, 
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^ the public have a right to call upon Mr, Doyly and Mr. 
^ Francis to declare their reasons for quitting the War Office. 
^ . . . What can be the cause that the public an^ the army 
* should be deprived of their service ? There must certainly be 
^ something about Lord Barrington which eveiy honest man 
dreads and detests.’ Now^ we certainly think that this is 
circumstantial evidence as conclusive as circumstantial evidence 
can be to prove that the author of Junius was employed in the 
War Office; that while the Letters of Junius were in j)rogresS; 
he was on good tenns with his chief. Lord Barrington ; that, 
after these letters were concluded, he was injured by his chief ; 
and that he rushed again to the columns of his wonted ^ Adver- 
‘ tiser,’ under new designations, to denounce a man whom he 
had never denounced before, because that man had never injured 
him before. It only remains to add that he who acted thus 
must presumably have been either Doyly or Francis. Nothing 
that we know’ of Doyly’s life and character warrants the be- 
lief that it wMs Doyly ; everything that Ave knoAv of Francis’s 
life and character harmonises with the inference that it Avas 
Francis. Again, Avhocver he was, he AA-^as clearly not a lawyer, 
though he probably mixed Avith lawyers ^nd rtead law books : 
for his legal knoAvlcdge was that of a layman, not of a law'yer. 
He Avas as clearly not a clergyman, though he had a know- 
ledge of tlieology and a ready command of Scripture ; for his 
tone on all religious subjects is scoffing and irreverent. He 
Avas not a man who could defy detection ; for Jiis private cor- 
rcs]>oiKlenco AA'ith Woodfall betrays the most nerA^oiis anxiety 
to elude observation, and even su5])icioi). He is ever giving 
some fresh direction about the coffee-house wdiere his letters 
are to be received, or about the telegraphic language in which 
he is to be addressed, or about the gentleman who does their 
‘ conveyancing ’ business ; he is in a vehement rage at the 
curiosity of Garrick, A\dio Avas a friend of old Francis, and to 
whom his OAvn haiidAvriting might be knoAvn: All these signs 
of anxiety, and his amusing attempts to mystify his corre- 
spondents about his age, appearance, and quality, were only 
reasonable on the part of a subordinate in a public office, 
Avhose exposure must have subjected liim to disgrace, to beg- 
gary, and the alternative of being horsewhipped or being shot. 
Add to these elements of CAddence that many of the letters 
addressed to Woodfall are Avritten on War-office paper, some- 
times folio paper, sometimes gilt-edged note-paper, but for the 
most part paper bearing the water-mark in use in the office. Add 
also that old Francis’s patron. Lord Holland, is never assailed, 
though mixed uj) Avith the most flagrant jobberies of the day ; 
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tihat Doyly’s relative, Hans Stanley, who opened tlie nego- 
tiations for the peace which young Francis’s idol Chatham 
struggled to avert, is never condemned ; that the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who concluded those negotiations, is the victim of Junius’s 
coarsest satire, as he had been of Francis’s private censure ; 
that in the ‘ Public Advertiser ’ Chatham is alternately be- 
praised and befouled according to Philip Francis’s ai)proval or 
disapproval of the great statesman’s policy ; that G gorge Gren- 
ville, old Francis’s benefactor, is singularly lauded both by 
Francis and Junius ; that Lord Barrin^n is for the first time 
publicly bespatteredwith the Billingsgate of an Irish fish-woman, 
when Francis denounced him in his private letters as the man 
of * the blackest heart in the kingdom.’ Consider tliese circum- 
stances, and then say to whom does this convergence of testimony 
point as the veritable Junius if not to Philip S'rancis ? It may 
be asked, how could a War-office clerk affi>rd time to write an 
elaborate letter twice a week for a series of many months ? 
And how could he escape detection? We reply that the cha- 
racter of Francis explains much of this difficulty. He was a 
man of ‘ proud precipitance of soul.’ He was young, ardent, 
imperious, ambitious, an Irishman, and a theorist. His mind 
was bursting with the accumulated stores of classical and i»oli- 
tical lore. lie had readj^copied, minuted, and annotated spee(dies, 
tracts, and pamphlets innumerable. He liad^studic<1 Tacitus ami 
Montesquieu with equal care. Beyond all this, ho was inspired 
with the passion of w'ritiiig. Writing was to him what gambling 
was to some, ifttrigue to others, hunting apd racing to others 
of his contemporaries. It \ras a study, an art, a reirrcation, and 
an excitement. As he said himself, he could not remember 
the time when he did not write. He w as styled by Burke the 
‘ Prince of Pamphleteers.’ To array paragraphs of pungent 
invective, to preserve the balance of antithetical jieriods, to 
reserve the stinging inuendo for the apj)roj)riate clause, to 
point the poisoned e])ithet at the ojqwrtunc moment — these 
were delights and diversions accordant with his taste, hisiKnid- 
ing, his nationality, and his youth. This man, of such a tem- 
perament as he w’as, saw the government of the country 
contested between a young king and a few common j dace lords; 
a great minister like Chatham ousted by the imbecility of 
Newcastle or the courtly qualities of Bute ; half-a-do!scn great 
families fighting for the power and emoluments of office ; the 
House of Commons passing fi*om the condition of a representa- 
tive chamber to that of a narrow, exclusive, but squabling club ; 
public opinion silent almost ever^^wdiere save in London, and 
^re howling the pscans of a factious idol- worship. How could 
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such a man help writing ? How could he help writing impetu- 
ously, vehemently, cruelly ? What was in him must come out, 
be it discreet or indiscreet. He thought less of the wounds he 
inflicted, than of the scandals which he exposed, the misgovem- 
ment which he denounced, the imbecility, waywardness, or 
cowardice in high places, upon which he spat his contempt. Next 
to these he thought of his art and his style. He Avrote as men 
of this temperament usually write, with the fervour and fire of 
impassionefl speakers. His very success constituted his danger. 
The difficulty of evasion was as great as its necessity. Hoth 
were exceedingly great ; but both were less than the instinct 
of writing. Great, however, as the difficulty Avas, it was less 
in the case of a junior clerk than it would have been in that of 
a powerful peer or distinguished member of Parliament, witli 
a large tribe of adherents. In the latter case detection must, 
sooner or later, have been inevitable. In his case it might be 
staved ofl‘ by subterfuges and jiretences ; misleading represen- 
tations as to age, station, figure, fortune, and connexions ; in a 
word, by such representations as Junius did make. If Francis 
Avere Junius, he might use these successfully. If Lord Temple 
or llurko liad used them, they aa'ouUI have broken down in six 
months. Discrcpiuicics therefore between Avhal: is known of 
Francis and Avhut Junius said of himsc^lf, arc not sufficient to 
destroy the value of the general evidence. If it is argued thsit 
nothing in Francises knoAvn writings is equal to Junius, Ave 
make this /cply. From the nature of the case this equality 
could not exist. Hoav ever much critics may differ about 
Junius, they Avill all agree that* its style is marvellously 
elaborate. Tluu’c is not mie of the more celebrated letters but 
what must have been submitted again and again to the artistic 
touch of the coinjioscr. The cliaracteristics of Junius arc 
a passionate desire for the triumph of his own opinions, 
combined Avith an intense eftbrt to express them Avith concen- 
trated force, ‘'.rhese arc youthful characteristics. The letters 
of tiunius could not have been written by an elderly man. 
With youth, the freshness, the energy, and the poAver of youth 
would liave departed. Still, in later life, there Avoiild be some 
indications of the same turn of thought and the same turn of 
expressitm. Now to us there do appear the same ci^igraininatic 
j>oint and antithetical bgilansc in some of Junius’s letters and 
some of Francis’s avowed productions. There are sentences 
in the short autobiographical memoir — that about craft and 
his old ])atron, for example — which smack strongly of Junius. 
The dissection of Fox’s character shoAvs the same hand which 
scalped Draper and Grafton, wdtli only that difference which 
VOL. CXWU. XO. CCLTX. V 
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would be caused by an interral of forty years and tiie 6ub« 
stitution of avowed for anonymous writing. There are phrases^ 
too, in his letters to Mr. Perry of the ^ Chronicle ' and in his 
Indian speeches, which are redolent *of Junius all over. 

This evidence is not direct, positive, unequivocal. It is only 
circumstantial, as from the nature of the premisses it could 
only have been. But never did circumstantial evidence bear 
more strongly on any case. And if we once admit this, then 
we cannot fall to admit that what we know of the character of 
Francis agsees \vitli what we know of the character of Junius. 
Their characters agree in their good and their evil ti’aits ; in 
the vehement irritability, the selfish love of domination, and 
the fitful and overpowering malignity ; they agree also in the 
geniality, tlie generosity, the love of wine and the admiration of 
women 'which are common to both. They agree in being more 
Irish than English; more French, perhaps, than eitlier. The 
Francis who fastened on Lord Mansfield and the Duke of 
Grafton with pertinacious and implacable hostility was the 
double of the man who fastened on Barrington and Hastings 
with the same hostility. If there be any difference between 
them, it is a difference not of kind but of degree. And the dif- 
ference of character was traceable to difference of climate and 
of 011*0110181311068. Tim sun uf India had inflamed the passions 
and exasperated the temper of Francis ; imd the emoluments 
of India had dissipated liis caution by imfiroving liis fortunes. 
He became, under the double influence, more vehcyicnt, more 
impulsive, mord impetuous. He was pitted for the first time 
in open and undisguised conflict with a man who was fully his 
match. He had been, as Sir Draper styled liim, the 
* viper ’ biting fiem beneath a cover ; he was now the cobra 
flashing with bright and passionate eye, raising his inask-likc 
hood, openly defying the foe whose destniction he meditated. 
The conflict seemed to spectators to resemble one which is 
sometimes seen on the plains of India or Ceylon. There is 
but one rival capable of contending on equal terms 'willi the 
terrible cobra di capella; imd that is tlie liepa Joiiga. A 
mutual jealousy inspires these two serpents, each of which is 
gifted will! the utmost agility and anned with the deadliest 
poison. When they meet, the rapidity of their movements 
almost defies observation; the two ^ngry snakes attack and 
elude each other by the most dazzling fence. Accident may 
interrupt the contest and save both combatants; but unless 
interrupted, it ends only in the death of one of them. But 
the Francis who at Calcutta could mingle his pleasures witli 
his hatreds, his social urbanities with his political rancours. 
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after all, only reproduced the Francis of the War Office, and 
the Junius of earlier days. He ivho could alternately abuse 
and eulogise Lord Chatham ; he who could within the space 
of a year revile Lord Barrington as a butcher and Qwn his 
obligations to him as a patron ; he who, after eating Caloraft’s 
bread and drinking his wine, could then parade Calcraft with 
a sneer for the contempt of the public, and mangle him in 
his private memoirs ; he who, after serving Fox with devoted 
iidelity and eulogising him with studi^ panegyric, could 
blast his memory by subtle depreciation ; such a man would 
find no difficulty in passing from the passionate debate in the 
Council Chamber to the tea-table of the Impeys and Chambers 
in the evening, joking with the enemy whom he would have 
jockied, and winning money from the colleague whom he could 
not cajole. What a man and what a character ! What base- 
ness ! what meanness ! what duplicity 1 Yet what persistency 
of purpose ! what firmness of jirinciple ! what courage I He 
tricked, he intrigued, he caballed. But the man to whom he did 
all this, he challenged to open combat. He did base things, but 
he enunciated immortal principles of freedom. He was fiend- 
ishly cruel. But he was cruel on the impulse ; cruel only to 
the powerful and the exalted, not to the lowly and the weak. 
This queer composition explains much beside. He who was so 
various when he was famous, must have been as multiform when 
he was comparatively unknown. Only a man who could refresh 
himself after the labours of the study and the Council with the 
diversituis of gallantry and gambling, could relieve the tame 
dnidgery of the War Office by the indulgence of the strong 
jKilitical passion which breathes in every page of Junius. And 
only such a man could, while persecuting King, Ministers, 
and Judges, so baffle an inquisitive world by an alternation 
of impudent lying and tricky subterfuges, that not even his 
father, his intimate friend, his fellow-clerks working in the 
same office, his brother-in-law, the wdfe of liis bosom, or the 
person the most interested, the printer and publisher of 
the letters, should ever guess who was the author! Or he had 
the. wonderful power to make ail these persons lie on his behalf I 
It is this dualism of nature which all but identifies Francis with 
the author of the letters. It is this dualism which makes him 
an object of mingled respect lind contempt : of contempt for 
the man who could stab so fatally in the dark, and of respect 
for the man who — when the convenient season came — could so 
boldly cliampion his opinions and principles, his resentments 
and dislikes, in the light of day and in the eyes of the world 
Had this dualism of character not existed in Francis, we 
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might have been spared the contemplation of painful inc^- 
sistencies ; we might have been spared the malevolence which 
destroyed the repose of the kind and inoffensive Draper ; which 
lacerated with the refinement of torture the genial humour of 
Barrington and' the easy epicureanism of Grafton, which 
carped at the legal knowledge, and stigmatised the probity, of 
a great m:^strate like Mansfield; but we might also have 
lost the fruits of tliat intrepid energy which won the^first battles 
of the press, in spite *of frowning judges and lukewarm Parlia- 
ments, and which, if it too often condescended to be the hand- 
maid of an intolerant malignity, yet contributed to the interests 
of national justice, and, by blighting the ambition of one man, 
made the irresponsible government of India an impossibility for 
ever. 

In conclusion, we feel it our duty to express our gratitude 
for the industry with Avhich Mr. Parkes collected such a mass 
of information respecting the life of a man who, whether he was 
or was not Junius, was one of the most distinguished English- 
men of the last century. We acknowledge also a deeper 
debt to the gifted member of a gifted family, whose discrimi- 
nating and scholarlike pen has shed light, life, and interest over 
materials almost repulsive in their bulk; though we cannot 
hope that even Mr. Jferivale’s verdict has set the question t)f 
the authorship of Junius at rest for ever. Whilst these sheets 
are passing through the press we have received an able pam- 
phlet, published by Mr. Hayward under the title,. ‘ More about 
‘ Junius,’ in which that acute and accomplished critic arrives 
at a conclusion diametrically opposed to that of Mr. Mcrivalc. 
But, considering the research and ingenuity which Mr. Hayward 
has brought to b^ar on the question, we arc surprised to find 
that so little can be said to shake the belief in the authorship 
of Sir Philip Francis. Every' detail of his life has been care- 
fully sifted day by day; and if it be true, on the one hand, that 
no irect and positive proof of his connexion with the Letters 
of Junius can be produced, it is equally true that no singl^acf 
or incident can be named which is positively incompatible witli 
it. One such fiict would be conclusive, and would outweigh a 
moimtain of inferences and conjectures. But vrhilst a multi- 
tude of circumstances lead to an affirmative presumption, we 
do not find any insuianountable* obstacle or argument to rebut 
it. If the same test be applied to all the other persons who 
have been named, they vanish one by one. Sir Philip Francis 
alone appears to us to support that ordeal. 
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Art. VIL — 1. Souvenirs Militaires de 1804 a 1814. Par 
M. le Due de Fezensac, General de Division. Paris : 
1863. 

2. Essai sur^ le Systeme Militaire de Bonaparte, Par un 
officier D’fitat-Major Moscovite. London : 1810. 

3- The Campaiyn of 1812. By Lieutonsgit-Gcncral the Duke 
de Fezknsao. Translated from the French, with an In- 
troductory Notice, by Colonel W. Knoll ys. London: 
1852. 

subjects have created wider differences between critics 
than the military genius and system of Napoleon. To some 
few of those who have considered them, the admiration usually 
lavished upon them a])pcars fulsome and indiscriminate. This 
section (of w’honi the late General jMitchell is the type) regard 
the French Emperor as nothing more than a bold and unscru- 
pulous adventurer, seizing the reins of ])ow’er by political in- 
trigue, and then using his authority to collect and throw into 
the field unheard-of masses of men, to whose numbers and 
courage, opjtosed to feebler adversaries, his long train of im- 
perial ooiupiest was due. Such meif balance Acre against 
Toulon, Aspern itgainst Austcrlitz, Leipsic and Waterloo 
against Friedland and Wagram ; and confident in the fact that 
they find weakne.'>ses and flaws in the object ^jressed on them 
as ])crfect, refuse ttj j-ci^ognisc any strengtli or brilliancy in it. 
A far larger class there is (w^e s])eak with all respect of a 
class which has Thiers for its representative and Napier in 
its ranks) who err almost equally in tlic 02 )posite .direction. 
To these Napi>leon, regaixlcd simply as a general, appears 
faultless. Ilis administrative arrangements only failed by lack 
of care in others; his strategy never erred; his tactics were to 
the last superior to those i»f his foes. Climate, diplomacy, tlie 
deficiencies of his lieutenants, the envy of his allies, even his 
own want of political judgment and moderation, may have 
caused his disasters ; but they arc never to be attributed to 
want of foresight in life arrangements for the field, or mistaken 
view's of the military events around him. Let any evidence be 
rejected, and any suppossition entertained, rather than believe 
that he was ever wanting to his array, or his army to its chief. 

A third school of critics has of late arisen, who pursue a 
simpler and more truthful method, the only one worthy a 
sound writer of military history. This is to lay aside, as far as 
may be, all prepossession for or against the man, and look only 
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at what the [reneral did. Take nothing for granted in what, 
after all, are mere matters of evidence and fact. Accept no 
one-sided statement from any national historian who rejects 
what is distasteful in his authorities, and uses only what suits 
his own theory. Believe not that any man even lived who, in 
so dark and uncertain a science as war, had the gift of infalli- 
bility.' Gather carefully from actual witnesses, high and low, 
such original material as they offer for the construdtiou of the 
narrative. * Tliis oned being safely formed, judge critically and 
calmly what was the conduct of the chief actor ; how far his 
insignt, calmness, personal control over others, and right use 
of his means w’erc concerned in the result. This plan is that 
which Clausewitz lias pursued with the campaign of 1812, 
Cathcart with that of 1813, Quinet and Charras, with singular 
success, in throwing light on the great struggle of aterloo.’ 
The work of the latter has left scarce anything to be added as 
regards his special subject, and his untimely death alone pre- 
vented ‘Ills repeating tiiis literary triumph' by carrying his 
researches further back. The fragment lately published of his 
intended * Guerre de 1813’ shows the same industry and clear- 
ness which distinguished his former writings. Had he lived, 
we may believe he would have laid bare the inner details of 
the gigantic struggle ifl Germany with the same thoroughness 
which had .placed him already at the head*^ of all writers who 
have treated of Napoleon’s later cum]iaigns. 

For this high class of military history, which aims at truth, 
and seeks first to know what was done, before delivering judg- 
ment on the action, all genuine narratives of eyewitnesses 
have a peculiar value. Many such narratives have already 
served to. illustrate the history of Napoleon’s wars, but there 
has hitherto been wanting an account by some writer who had 
held every rank in the Grand Army from the private to the 
general, had intelbgcncc enough to reason from its details up 
to its general action, and who could admire the genius of 
Napoleon, without in any way bmng identified with the system 
which he founded. The memoirs of no marshal, chamberlain, 
or grand cquery meet these conditions. Thtsy could be found 
only in a man who had rank indepetdent of Imperialism, 
education outside the Lycee, and patriotism superior to party. 

Such a man waa the Duke de Fezeosac, w^hose death, at a 
most venerable age, the present Emperor has just noticed in 
a feeling letter to his family. His * Military Becollections ’ 
will hereafter occupy a high place amongst the contemporary 
literature of the Napoleonic era. That portion which bears 
upon the campaign in Russia was published long ago, and seems 
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to have won its way but slowly to general acceptance ; for an 
inter\al of more than ten years elapsed before the author was 
emboldened to offer to the world the complete work. There 
needed not the apology of his modest preface to make it ac- 
ceptable. The personal details which abound in it do, as he 
truly says, paint the very manners and spirit of the times. Let 
ns add that they paint the true features of the system of war 
which f lie* author observed in the midst of it with a force 
and accuracy, which give this unpretending volume a genuine 
historical value far above that of the brilliant pages of * The 
* Consulate and Empire/ which M. dc Fezensac, like many 
other loyal Frenchmen, rates higher than their worth. To tell 
plainly and w’ithout exaggeration or concealment the truth 
w ith regard to Najiolcou’s method of war ; to show*^ how great 
il was on smne fit occasions, how full of shortcomings it proved 
when overstmined ; to trace the effect of its deficiencies in 
the vain cff<>rts of the great conqueror to stem the European 
tide wdicn it once turned full against him ; to do all this with 
the sjurit of a keen-eyed observer, yet of an honest soldier of 
France, is no trifling task to have accomplished. Moreover, 
M. dc Fczcrisac has taken pains to Jhfow his personal Me- 
moirs into an histoncal form by adding here and there out- 
lines of the general course of events connected with the war ; 
yet he has carefullj’^ distinguished between what he saiv and 
what he only gives from report. Where he differs broadly 
from the usual authorities as to the actual werking of Napo- 
leon’s army, he does st» in the most modest way, and gives 
good reason tor his owm sounder opinion. In sliort, the reader 
who visits under his guidance the camp of Boulogne, follows 
him thcncc througli the brilliant strategy of 1805, 1806, and 
1807 in Germany and Poland, passes on with him to Napo- 
leon’s own brief personal command in Spain in 1808, and 
later makes the disastnms campaigns of 1812 and 1813 in his 
company, will know more of what the warriors of the Grand 
Army really were and did, at these successive periods, than 
could he ieamt by a lifelong study of popular French works 
on the subject. M. de Fezensac does not indeed pretend to 
tell us what went dn in the German and Russian camps 
during epochs so glorious apd so fatal to the pride of France. 
In this he shows no special ignorance, but much superior 
honesty to historians of the * Victoires'' class,*who take no 
trouble to search any rccxirds but those of their own nation, 
and to those who, like M. Thiers, never use any records, save 
when they seem to corroborate their own prepossessions. The 
campaigns above-mentioned do not include all the service. 
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which the author saw, but special circumstances prevented his 
keeping personal notes of the gigantic struggle between Napo- 
leon and the Archduke Charles in 1809; and although he 
witnessed the great events of Eckmiihl, Aspem, andWagram, 
he modestly mentions his omission to record them, and dis- 
misses them in a page. Through the other portions of his 
narrative we now purpose to follow him, not with the intent 
to rewrite the story of well-known marches and battles, but 
to show how much ‘the jiopular histories which delight the 
worshipjiers of Napoleon, lack a reality to be found in the 
observations of one single-hearted individual of his million 
soldiers. • 

The book opens with the camp at Boulogne, where the 
author, then a youth of twenty, went to join his regiment. 
He was already too old for a military college ; for his jjarents 
had long withheld their consent to his entering the army of 
one whom they, as members of the old French aristocracy, 
regarded as a low-bom usurper. * Like jJl the young fellows,’ 
he first thought of the cavalry ; but a friend of the family who 
commanded the. 59th Regiment of the line, persuaded him to 
enter under liis tutels^e into that arm — a step, he assures us, 
never afterwards repented of. In the capacity of a private 
soldier, therefore, he first became ac(|uainted with the vast 
machine by which Napoleon’s busy brain was prej firing to 
intimidate England in the first place, and, when this failed, to 
strike Gcrmany> prostrate. ‘ If I consulted only my atlach- 
^ ment to you and to your family,’ said his friend Colonel 
Lacuee, ‘ I w’ould make you my secretary and keej) you ])er- 

* sonally about me. But for the sake of your own career, you 
‘ must learn to know those whom you will one day command ; 
‘ and the way to do that is to live among them.’ ‘ By doing 
‘ this^ he added, ‘ you will learn to know their virtues ; other- 

* wise you will only know their vices.^ The author italicises 
these words, as implying that hd considers them thej^cy to the 
whole relation between ofiiecrs and men. Such was, at any 
rate, the creed of the republican Soldiers who fiirnished Napo- 
leon with his materials, of whom Colonel Lacuee was a fair 
specimen. A favourite at one time with the First Consul, he 
had shown, in common with a yast number of the higher 
officers, a sympathy with Moreau which the new ruler of 
France couldlnot^ brook. One must look deeply into the his- 
tory of the time to understand how widely tins feeling of 
sympathy extended through the ranks of the army, and how 
bitterly Napoleon resented all manifestation of military respect 

, and of personal regard towards the great general who more 
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than rivalled him (according to the candid statement of his 
own favourite, Dumas) in its aflections. 

l^ecourbe in exile, Dcssoles pining in neglect, Kiehepanse 
sacrificed in an obscure expedition in the tropics, testified to the 
animosity with which he pursued the more distinguished mem- 
bers of Moreau’s staff. Lesser men felt it only in a less degree ; 
and Colonel l^aciice, having among them shown an interest in 
the fall cii*geiieral, was dismissed from snug employment on the 
staff, and ordered hi take the command of a regiment which 
Napoleon told him, as he left, was one of the worst in the* army, 
and which from its ill appearance had gained the sobriquet of 
the ll<iyal Tatters {Royal Deconsu). The 59th had had for 
their last colonel an officer 'who did not scruj>lc to embezzle from 
the regimental chest ; a fact the author mentions as though 
it were no extraordinary occurrence in that ci-^eoant repub- 
lican army, of 'whose severe jiurity much has been written. 
Lacuee was at least a gentleman, though ignorant, it seems, of 
the duties assigned to him as the head of a regiment. He had 
contented himself with acquiring the power of manoeuvring his 
battalions and enforcing discipline, leaving in the hands of the 
quartermaster the more vulgar care of improving the ill condi- 
tion of the clothing which had made tiie regiment so notorious. 
This good colonel, with his aristocratTc habits and republican 
ther)ries, w'as of a* disposition superior to the troops he com- 
manded, and his rough subordinates hardly understood him, 
though they leanit to like him. M. de Fe»cnsac has traced 
the lineaments of his character with a loving hand, and leaves 
them as clearly drawn in these o])ening pages as though he 
sought to tempt some future novelist with a ready-made hero. 

Handed over by Lacuee after a few days’ holiday to the 
captain of his company, the young aspirant began his new 
life by laugliing at the eccentricity of his uniform, a compro- 
mise l)ctwcen.tlic stitF republican garb of the expiring age and 
the imperial extravagance of the future. From a full descrip- 
tion of this dress, with its three-cornered hat, black gaiters, and 
long ])ow'dered hair, we pass to an admirable account of the 
life of the camp at lloulognc, as seen in the 'vtinter of 1 804-5. 
Here he at once digresses, to show us how different practice is 
from theory, even in the most elaborately formed army. We 
hear (»f regulations 'which, as .in certain other services, exist 
only to be broken. Of these infractions J;hc most striking 
(for an army constituted as the French up to that time had 
been) related to the sergeants, those important links between 
the officers and their men. The rule was that they should live 
among the latter ; the practice was that they had a separate 
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hut to themselves in each company. ^ This arrangement,’ says 
the author, *had its good and its bad side. The sergeants 
^ being separated from the soldiers, could not exercise so active 

* a watch over them. During my apprenticeship as private and 
^ corporal, 1 saw many things escape them. But they were 

* the more respected for being the less often seen, and I believe, 
' to speak decidedly, that this is the more important matter.’ 
Theorists who would construct an ideal army upon the model 
of some French or Prussian Book of llegulation may here 
learn how little mere written rules may signify when they con- 
flict with the spirit and habits of the service. Those who have 
judged the separation enforced in our own army between non- 
commissioned officers and men to be the mere product of aristo- 
cratic prejudice may find their lesson and reproof in ihis disin- 
terested opinion. 

Placed as M. de Fezcnsac was for the next few -weeks in 
the position of a private soldier, it is interesting to sec how far 
a young man of fortune seeking promotion throi}gh the ranks of 
Napoleon’s army, had to submit to real hardships, and in what 
his lot differed from that of the ordinary recruit. In some mat- 
ters, it seems from the details afforded, the French gentleman 
private was destitute of the special advantages of a Prussian 
freiwilliyer^ or an Austt-ian regimental cadet. He ate, sat, 
and slept with the other privates, could occupy no separate 
lodging, cmi^loy no recognised servant from among liis com- 
rades, nor escape being nominally detailed by liis sergeants 
for the most repulsive duties of the camp. On the other 
hand, when closely looked at, his service as a i>rivat.e was 
little different from that required of the young German noble, 
except in the matter of his enforced companionship with those 
of a different class of life. His comrades paid him to the 
full the respect due to one who, in their soldier’s phrase, ^ had 

* a louis a day to eat of his owm,’ and could give a dinner to 
forty of them at a time. For a few sous any oi^ of them 
would take his turn at sweeping and cooking. The hairdresser 
of the company connived at h^ avoiding the growth of the 
obnoxious and antiquated cue. The cur]K)ral who placed 
him on the only turn of sentinel duty that was ever allotted 
him connived at his quitting his post before the proper time for 
relief. In fine, if brought further from the level of lus personal 
rank for a few weejes, he had the advantage over the volunteer 
private of other armies in the quick promotion which rewarded 
his endurance. Having only left Paris in the month of Sep- 
taaaber, .he gained his first step of corporal on the 18th of 

^ October. Cff this he frankly tells us he proved hardly worthy. 
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receiving various reprimands for Iiis irregularity in his new 
duties, to which it was possibly owing that he was allowed to 
continue in this rank until midwinter, finding his life, still 
spent ambng the men, at times intolerably irksome. Ordered 
to go in January with a guard detachment on board one of the 
gunboats which Nelson kept imprisoned in Staples harbour, he 
murmured openly to his friend the colonel, and finding no 
comfort iiT the cx)ol reply, * You must learn to be put out,’ went 
off in sad humour with his new duty, wliibh was to last a moijth. 
Lacucc was, however, merely testing his patience by this ser- 
vice, and on die fifth day he summoned back to camp on 
promotion to the rank of sergeant, a step which raised him out 
of immediate contact with the roil^h privates -with whom he had 
now been for four months herded. None of these, it u'ould seem, 
showed any jealousy of the elevation of their aristocratic mess- 
mate, for birth, wealth, and education had become as sure pass- 
ports to promotion in the army of the Consulate as in that of the 
most ancient monarchies. Two months liad not passed over the 
new sergeant’s head when he was brought before the colonel, 
charged with a dereliction of duty ; but his supposed offence 
being shown to be but an ordinaiy practice,* though irregular 
enough, the. colour-sergeant (or company sergeant-major, ac- 
cording to French grade) was broken for not reporting it, and 
the cause of his disgrace promoted in his stead. At six months* 
service young dc Fezensac thus found himself in a position 
which gave him practical charge of a company, and which was, 
as it still is, the 'recognised stepping-stone of the deserving 
soldier to a commission. 

The sergeant-major of that day differed little from the 
subaltern in social condition. The officers had all passed 
through this rank, and all who now held it were entitled, if 
qualified, to look for the epaulette of a sub-lieutenant in their 
turn. Many, however, were not thus classed, for a certain 
degree of education and some small means were in practice 
necessary for further promotion. As this last qualification 
sounds like an anomaly in a service where merit was vulgarly 
thought the sole road to advancement, the autobiographer has 
taken pains to explain liis mention of itJ It seems that in 
those days the captain of the company left to his sergeant- 
major' the charge of thd accounts, subject only to a quarterly 
settlement ; and as the pay of the latter was actually insufficient 
for his wants, it followed that, if he could not eke it out by 
other means, he usually had recourse to petty dishonesty. 
Where this was exercised only against the Government, it was 
very lightly regarded. The captains only said they should be^ , 
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glad to know of the little resources which their accountants 
managed to get hold of. The soldiers were well aware when 
their pay for days of absence or sickness was charged to the 
public, and had their professional jest ready ; ‘ The sergeant- 
‘ major's arithmetic — put down nought and caiTy nhie : ’ but this 
indulgence by no means extended to the plunder ol‘ individuals ; 
and a case of unfair stoppages from a conscript would ruin the 
author of it, if detected. Always ready, as M. de'Fezensac 
mofc than once tells us, to suspect everyone of cheating them, 
from their Minister of War down to the sergeant-major, they 
watched narrowly to see that no advantage was taken by him of 
themselves and, moreover, expected for their connivance at his 
other peculations a forbcaran(4 for their own potty impositions 
on the huxters who served the camp, and their forays on the 
neighbouring forest for firewood. Naimleon issued most severe 
orders against this last abuse, the author tells us. Such was 
his characteristic way of dealing with the like difficulties, and 
it answered to some extent ’when the army was under his own 
eye : but these explanations help us to understand how in after 
years the bonds of discipline snapped under the test of service 
in Kussia. His succcsssor has taken the more rational mode 
of paying the soldier fairly, and, as M. de Fezensae remarks, 
has a right to be more strict. 

Very coarse and bare w’Jis the soldier’s Kfc here depicted, 
with its mixed good-humour, grumbling, and dishonesty ; its 
-wearisome evenifigs, spent in bed for lack of. candle ; its (*old 
dark mornings, enlivened only by the chance of a glass of 
brandy and a roll. Yet the reader looks naturally to the camp 
of Boulogne with respect, as the nursery of the Grand Army 
which carried its eagles from Ma«lrid to Moscow. Surely 
we may assume that the professional aspect of the gathering 
was always kept in sight, and that the military spirit was here 
developed at least as high as a time of peace can allow-. Those 
writers can hardly be wrong who, in unvarying c^rus, ascribe 
the success which followed, to the vast pains with which Napo- 
leon's staff used the camp to improve the tactics bequeathed 
by the revolutionary wars. That here the weajion was truly 
forged before whidh no other army could stand, has been 
asserted in plain terms by French writers of authority, from 
Marshal Marmont down to Baron Ambert. We ourselves 
were recently led to adopt the same language, by no less an 
authority than that of General Trochu and the Due d’Aumale. 
But M. de Fezensac’s personal experience led him to take a 
totally different view of the Boulogne army ; and as he dissents 
^in the broadest terms from the class of authors just cited, we 
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quote his evidence entire, that the reader may judge what 
the general assertions arc worth which have long misled tlic 
world : — 

* The camp of Boulogne, of which that of Montreuil [held by 
Ney*s corps, in which the author served] formed the left, has left 
deep memories in our history of that age. The advantage of gather- 
ing troops into camps pf instruction is known to all military men. 
To that of Boulogne is attributed the honour of the successes which 
we gained*!!! the following campaigns, and we are i^uppused to have 
been always occupied with manoeuvres, milifary works, and exerejses 
of all kinds. I shall astonish my readers, therefore, by telling them 
how very little, nt the Camp pf Montreuil, our chiefs occupied them- 
selves with instructing us, how ill they profited by /his precious 
time. Marshal Ncy commanded two grand field-days in the autumn 
of 1804, and as many in 1805 ; I was present at them as private 
soldier first, and then as officer. There was a general upsetting and 
excessive fatigue. We started before daybreak after taking our 
soup, and did not got back till night, having had nothing during the 
day but a dram of brandy. General Malher, who succeeded Par- 
tonneaux iti command of the division, hardly brought it together 
three times, and handled it then very badly. Brigade drill there was 
none, for the brigadier did not even come to the camp. Each colonel 
taught his regiment in his own fashion.^ There was some slight 
theoretical ijistruction and drilling of' conscripts, and in the spring 
the Tion-comini -sioncd officers had all to gp through their drill afresh, 
begiiiiiing with “ the extension motion.’' . . . This instruction W'ns 
carried up to bat tation -drill, but the regiment w'as rarely manoeuvred 
in line. There were a few marchings out for a short single day’s 
stage, and some target practice without any method ; but no skir- 
mishing, nor baybnet, nor fencing exercise. No field-w'orks were 
thro^\il up, nor was any officer employed in any kind of instruction. 
Beginiciitul schools might ea.sily have been established, but no one 
bad tlioiiglit of them in those days. It was better to get drunk 
when one had money, and to sleep when one bad none. The other 
regiments did !io more. ... At the beginning of March each com- 
pany was allotted a small garden to cultivate; but nt this the men 
grumblt'd, such charm^ had idleness. Soldiers are like children; it 
is necessary to do them' good against their own will. 

* What, th(*n, Avere all these young men about at tiinc.s when not 

under exercise, nor cleaning their arms and persons? Nothing at 
all, I may safely say. To sleep a part of the day after having slept 
all nigiit, to sing songs, tell stories, quarrel sometimes without know- 
ing why, and read such few bad books as were pro<MjrabIe. Such 
were the daily lives of sergcftints as well as men, of officers as well as 
sergeants. Yet, on the whole, their morals were not so had as might 
be supposed.’ ♦ 

If any of the recruits of that day had been brought up in 
those religious habits which the Revolution had, for the most 
part, banished from Prance, they found little encouragement 
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for their devotions at^the camp. No mass was celebrated for 
Napoleon’s troops, except when they chanced to be quartered 
in towns. ^ I do not want a bigoted army,’ M. de Fezensac 
quotes as a saying of the Emperor, who had abundant cause 
to be satisfied on this head. He adds his own opinion, that 
the moral tone of the whole service was lowered by this omission 
of customary religious observance. 

In thus exposing the waste by Napoleon and his Ijputenants 
of their opportunities at Boulogne, tlie critic is careful to point 
out how far this great assemblage was practically useful. Two 
chief advantages were obtained by it. In the first place, the 
rough life of tlie camp, devoid alike of comfort or .diversion^ 
prepared alf ranks for those inconveniences of the campaign 
which they were soon to taste to the full. They often found 
the night bivouac of the next winter more endurable than the 
huts of Boulogne. A more important use of their training lay 
in the gain to all ranks from their knowledge of those witli 
whom they were 'to be associated in the rough trials of war. 
To the staff and superior officers this was especially valuable. 
Marshal Ney, the author instances, was thus enabled through- 
out the coming operations to confine his attention to the points 
that required it, knowing exactly which of his subalterns might 
be trusted to take core of themselves. Moreover, there was a 
high military sjurit in certain regiments which had done great 
services in the revolutionary campoignB, and this spread by 
emulation amongst those brigaded with them, who longed l‘ur 
like opportunities of winning the respect of the army. On 
the whole, therefore, despite the ^ievous shortcomings he lays 
bare, M. de Fezensac judges the camp life to have contributed 
much to the success which followed it. 

If he is severe on the mistakes and omissions of his seniors, 
he is not less plainspoken as to his own faults. Although at 
first proud of his advancement to sergeant-major, he was dis- 
gusted to find his new rank laden with liabilities beyond his 
means, due to his predecessor’s carelessness or dish#besty, and 
he soon got so out of heart with his duties as to neglect them 
openly, and incur a reprimand. At this juncture, happily for 
the prospects of the young soldier, a vacancy occurred as sub- 
lieutenant. It was one of the steps still reserved for election*, 
in accordance with the practice of the pid llcpublican army, 
soon afterwards abolished. The choice lay, in the first place, 
with the sub-lieutenants of the corps, who presented three 
names to the lieutenants, and the latter selected one of the 
three for the step. The popular notions of tlie French service 
of that era would picture such an election as the very model of 
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rude honour and marital inte^ty. In this case the aristocratic 
candidate had the special disadvantages of his recent known 
carelessness^ and of considerable jealousy on the part of the 
subalterns at his rapid progress from the ranks. , Some of them 
also had personal friends, men who had seen hard service, 
among his competitors. Against this, however, was the simple 
fact that young de Fezensac had not yet lost his colonel’s 
favour, and that it known that Lacuee desired him to re- 
ceive his step by election, as more honourable than to wait for 
a vacancy. The desire of pleasing the commanding officer 
outweighed merit, service, and friendship, and the choice fell 
on the young Parisian lounger of eight months before, rather 
than on either of the veterans of Marengo, who were the other 
competitors. Before the imperial confirmation could be obtained, 
the sub-lieutenant elect was startled by a decree — aimed at 
such families as his own, whose sons avoided the military 
schools of the Empire — requiring four years’ service in every 
non-commissioned officer promoted. Happily for de Fezensac 
the imminence of continental war rescued him from this new 
difficulty, and after a few weeks’ delay, he received a provi- 
sional commission, which was never revoked. • 

This was on the 2iid July, 1805, a Say unfortunate at its 
close in our hero’s annals. One of the sham embarkations, which 
were still jiractiscd, was to take place next day, and brought 
some guests into ttc huts of the 59th. This double ffite was 
too much for the newly-made officer, who signalised his pro- 
motion by getting^drnnk, and by using insubeSdinate language 
to the captain of police, thus drawing on himself the colonel’s 
displeasure, and a close arrest for a fortnight. A chief part of 
this childish punishment (for such in our service it would be 
regarded) was the fee to the sentry stationed at the door, who 
received a perquisite of three francs a day for his extra duty. 
No friends were nominally to be received by the culprit ; but as 
two brother-subalterns shared his hut, he liad the full advantage 
of their guests, if liis leisure proved wearisome. No discipline 
in fact could be less effectual than this sort of compromise 
between the severity of a court-martial and the minor penalties 
inflicted on the rank and file, for one of the other subalterns is 
in the same page described as under a succession of these arrests 
half his time, behaving iu fjwt very much as an ill-conditioned 
cadet of seventeen at Sandhurst or St. Cyr. M. de Fezensac 
felt the inconvenience little, but tlic displeasure of his colonel 
much, until a frank avowal of contrition to the latter, with a 
confession to his parents of his sorrow at having offended so 
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good a friend, restored him to the favour which he afterwards 
took more care to deserve. 

The ideas and customs of his brother-officers were found by 
the new subaltern to be in no way superior to those of the class 
he had now left. AH had seen service ; very few had had a 
decent education, and fewer still had used their leisure to im- 
prove it. * Their manners were vulgar,* he tells us, 'their 
' politeness the politeness of the soldier.’ For this the reader 
may very possibly have been prepared ; but it is more startling 
to learn how rarely such men rose to any eminence in their 
profession, notwithstanding the constant succession of wars in 
which their, master engaged. Of all the long list of. officers on 
the strength of the 59th when de Fezensac entered it, but one 
became a general, and the most distinguished soldier of them 
all never was more than colonel of a light infantry regiment. 
Such must of necessity be the lot of ordinary men in any 
service where promotion goes chiefly by selection, and that 
selection depends wholly on a superior’s will. Where one man 
is advanced by sole discernment of his merits, a dozen others 
will owe the like advantage to some personal acquaintance with 
those near the fountain of |K)wer. The interest which, as we 
shall see, pushed de Fezensac himself from his first commission 
to the rank of general of brigade in ciglit years, like that 
which in as many months had passed him on from the recruit- 
squad to the officer’s epaulette, could only be exercised at the 
cost of men less known, and probably less fitted for high rank. 

The summer of 1805 was passed by the soldiers of Boulogne 
in wondering whether the evolutions practised by the troops 
and flotilla were but a feint or seriously designed to lead to an 
embarkation. Some of dc F ezensac’s brother-subalterns prophe- 
sied a speedy conquest of the insolent islanders ; some declared 
the \\bole a ruse of the Emperor’s preluding a sudden attack on 
Germany ; none feared any event so much as another winter 

M assed in the same dreary purposeless existence as the last. 

f either section of these muitary prophets was wlffilly wrong or 
right. Napoleon’s own correspondence has fully revealed the 
real truth to be, that the invasion was his first and darling 
object, and was abandoned only when he found his admires fail 
utterly in their share of the task. On the 26th August, it was 
known in the camp that Villeneuve had gone back to Cadiz, 
leaving the English fleet in undisturbed possession of the. 
Channel. ' Happily,’ as our author with a soldier’s naivete 
says, ' the new Coalition permitted Napoleon to substitute for 
' the expedition, so often and so vainly announced, a general 
' European war.’ On the 1st September, the three divisions 
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of Marshal Ney were on their march for Strasburg, and with 
them moved the new-made subaltern. His provisional commis- 
sion luid never been confirmed by the Minister of War; but 
on this })oiiit he. now felt easy, feeling that rank was more 
likely to be won than withdrawn on actual seiwice. Burdened 
with nothing tiit his sword, he no longer regretted his choice of 
the infantry, and trudged gaily along at the side of his platoon. 
Like his own, the spirit of his comrades ran high, and made the 
constant onward move seem easy. He bCars special testimony 
to the exceptional order of this three weeks’ march, on which 
the officers never quitted their companies without a reprimand. 
He himself incurred an arrest from his major the firs* day for a 
brief delay in ajtpearing on parade, a rej>roof from his captain 
somewhat later for sjiending more time over his breakfast than 
the men, and a sharj) remonstrance from his colonel for over- 
piliteness to a fatigued vivandicrc, which threatened to cost 
him his jiromiscd trip to Paris, where his parents expected to 
see him for a few houi*8. Once more Lacude proved kinder in 
action than in word to his young yrotiyey and the desired per- 
mission to quit the regiment for a brief S[>acc being granted, 
the young soldier posted rapidly the necessary hundred miles, 
embraced his family, took one brief glance at those joys of 
I^irisian existence on which he had olffen looked back regret- 
fully during the jiaat year, and then tuiiied his face once more 
to the Khinc. Borne back to his regiment with all the speed 
the ])Ost would allow, dc Fczcnsac contrived ia miss the outfit 
which kind hands Iwd despatched beforehand by the diligence, 
and with a borrowed sword and borrowed ci)aulctte, jiassed the 
great frontier stream on the 27th September, near Lauterburg, 
and plunged with his regiment into the defiles of the Black 
Forest Iwyond, a unit in the legions which were to tear the 
(Town of the Western Empire from the House of Hapsburg. 

We are not about to follow' the author through his narrative 
of the gr(*at events w’hich led to the shameful disaster of Mack 
at Ulm. 'J'hcy have but recently been illustrated with mar- 
vellous freshness in the w’ell-known w'ork of Colonel Hamley, 
who has so clearly analysed the strategy of Napoleon’s design 
as to make the stupendous events of that October as plain as 
they can be, regarded from the victor’s side alone. Tliose ivho 
w'ould understand them dn their strictly German aspect, and 
know the details of ' the miserable delusions and vacillations 
which ruined the Austrian theorist, must go to the exhaustive 
work uf Riistow on this campaign, which is as remarkable for 
its industiy as for its general impartiality. We have another 
task here specially before us, which is to show' from unexcep- 
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tionable testimony how little to be relied on was the so-called 
system by which Napoleon supjdied his army in such move- 
ments. In this the first Aveek of its first campaign, fresh from 
comp discipline, full of patriotic s])irit and confidence in its 
great head, scarce clear of the borders? of its own fair land, the 
Grand Army is found, upon the first difficulty" it had to en- 
counter, resolving itself into a host of armed and violent ma- 
rauders. We give M. de Fezcnsac’s account of the. affair in liis 
own words, the siinide force of Avhich it would be difficult to 
improve. ' 

‘ On the evening of the 5th, before reaching Ocislingen, our divi- 
sion turned to the left to follow the mcfvcment of the other corps 
towards the Lower Danube. We marched through the Avhole of the 
night and the day following, with only a few moznents for rest, and 
without any food. The Emperor had ordered that the soldiers 
should carry bread for four da;^s, and that the waggons should have 
four more days’ rations of biscuit. 1 do not know Avhat hap{)ciicd 
in the other corps. As for as, we had nothing, and as Iho of)tli 
marched in the rear, according to its number, it Avas nightfall when 
we got to ourbiA'ouac near Giengen,thc town where General Malhor, 
our division commander, had his quarters. The colonel re]H>rted to 
him the arrival of the. regiment after their six and thirty hours’ 
march, and asked permission to make a requisition for rations. The 
general refused, having promisfd to spare the town; but the result 
was to authorise every sort of disorder, for the villages around Avere 
sacked, and the first day of bivouac became the first day of pillage. 
The colonel, almost famishing himself, found some grenadiers roast- 
ing a pig. Hi^ appearance at first cnnsoil some confusion, but a 
moment later one of the privates, more bold thun Jiis fellows, offered 
him a share of the rejjast, which w^as heartily accepted, and pillage 
thus became officially sanctioned.’ 

Thus initiated into the ncAV' system of ‘ making war with the 
‘ legs,’ Colonel Laeuee pressed his regiment on to the Danube, 
and fell at the passage of the bridge of Guuzburg three days 
later, the first officer of rank the French lost in the canqmign. 

M. de Fezensac, who came up with the rese#e of the 59th 
after the first part of the fight, takes the opyzortuiiity of re- 
counting this his first action to point out, by the simple proc^^ss 
of telling the exact truth, hoAv Avofully short of the language 
of bulletins and despatches was the conduct and discipline of 
his regiment. 

‘This day did our regiment much honour; hut to speak the truth, 

I do not think the enemy’s attacks had been very severe. I found 
the officers agitated and restless, occupying themselves with encour- 
aging soldiers, and trying to restore order; for the companies 
had become mixed, having, as I said, passed the bridge singly, and 
on getting to the plain beyond, received the enemy without having 
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time te throw tbomaolres into proper order for defence. 1 am per- 
0 uad(*(l that there was a moment when a bayonet attack and a charge 
of cavalry on our dank could have thrown us hack, and forced us 
into the Danube. In this situation tlie two reserve companies ought 
to have been of great value; but the captains, in their hurry to get 
to the ih ld of battle, would not take time to form them after pass- 
ing the bridge, and the regim<?nt involved them in its disorder. 
Ilai^pily diirkness was falling, and the Austrians were ignorant of our 
little strcifgth. Nevertheless wc passed the night under arms, and 
did not venture to make fires.’ 

• 

During the night M. de Fezcnsac learnt that he had lost his 
kind friend and colonel ,Vhosc last words to an officer who caught 
him as he fell were to ‘ leave him, and go hack f() the fight.’ 
V(‘ry' difleront stories were heai*d by tlic young subaltern of 
other regiiiiental accjuaiiitauces, new to the proof of Avar. 

* One sergeant whom I knew (afterwards a good oflicer, and killed 
ill action) liid himself, nor Avas he the only one. Each company 
laid a shnilnr anecdote to relate. These night ufiairs arc very con- 
venient. You may lose yourself in the wood, or tumble into the 
brook at your jdeasurc. I have had occasion throughout my military 
career to admire the skill of men Avho are always missing at the 
moment of danger, hut never so as to^ compromised by their 
absence.* 

The narrative of the burrcnder of Ulm Avhich follows is 
Avorth studying for its OAvn sake, and for its Aivid picture of a, 
Avell-kiioAvn difference between Ney and Murat, Avhich ended 
ill tlio Ibrmer pul^licly challenging the other,* before Napoleon 
and the imperial .'<taft*, to follow him under fire. This, too, was 
Avhen all Avas going well with the Grand Army. A less 
jircscicnt mind than Napoleon’s might have foreseen in such 
di.'^putcs at critical moments the germs of disaster in after days, 
Avhen tlic tide of fortune should turn against the commanders 
Avliose jealousies tlieir master’s presence could hardly restrain. 

]\r. dc Fezcnsac has not failed to record his opinion, A^ery 
different troin that usually accepted, of the system which in 
this instance ])laccd 30,000 prisoners at a stroke in the hands 
of the Grand Army. 'VVe quote, with some omissions, liis 
comments on the means Avhich led to this success, reminding 
our readers that it is no holiday soldier who thus speaks ; — 

* This sliort campaiga aa^ob, as it were, an epitome of those that 
folloAvod. Excess of fatigue, Avant of provisions, severity of weather, 
disorders and marauding, nothing Avas wanting to it ; and in that 
mouth I first felt what 1 was destined to experience throughout 
my career. Brigades, and oven regiments, being sometimes dispersed 
[for subsistence* sake, the author means j, the order for concentra- 
tion would come late. Laving to pass through a number of different 
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channels. From this it followed that tho mon had to march day and 
night, falling asleep on their way, and arrived at the place assigned 
without having eaten anything, or finding any victuals there. Mar- 
shal Bcrthier used to write, “ In the war of invasion that the 
jteror is making, there are no magazines. It is for the generals to 
find their own means of subsistence in the countrf/ thatShey traverse," 
But the generals had neither time nor means to procure regularly 
the wherewithal to feed so numerdus an army. Pillage, therefore, 
became authorised, and the districts which we passed tlirough suf- 
fered cruelly, yet we were not the less famished throughout the cam- 
paign, . . . Bad^w^eather made our sufferings still more severe. A 
cold rain fell, or rather a half-melted snow, in which we ])lungcd 
deep, while the wind prevented our lighting fires. On the 16th 
October, the Jay when Pliilip Segur bore the first summons "to Mack, 
the weather was so frightful that no one kept his j)OSt. There was 
no grand guard or gentry, the very artillery was left univatchcd, and 
each man sheltered himself as best he could. I never, except in the 
campaign of Russia, suffered so mucL, never saw the army in the like 
disorder.’ 

Is all this fairly written in the histories of the great cam- 
paign round Ulm ? The French writers slight it ; * the more 
accurate Germans, as Riistow, fail to correct them in a matter 
exclusively French. A s far as we are aware, they would have 
been universally slurred* over, but for the following notice, 
which shows that true history has in this respect submitted to 
be blinded in her gaze by the sun of Napoleon’s genius, and 
bas actually gone back in truth since the publication in the 
year 1810 of theJiiissian pamphlet mentioned at the head of 
this article. There the actual truth* is told, as now \ividly re- 
produced by M. dc Fezensac. The autlior ap]>cars to have 
been on the staff of Kutusoff in 1805, or to have had his infor- 
mation direct from those that were : — 

‘ To surround Ulm it was necessary to concentrate. Numerous 
columns defiled upon the same road, appCtored at the same point. 
100,000 men, fatigued by long marches, destitute of provisions, come 
to take up a position which grows more and more Confined. They 
are now no more allowed to straggle from their post, for^then tho 
whole enterprise would fail. What a critical moment! I'he resources 
of the country occupied by this mass are consumed in an hour. 


* The bad weather is mentioned by the various French writers 
and their followers; but no reference /s mode by them to the star- 
vation which it accompanied. Dumas, indeed, expressly says that 
Marmont’s men suffered from the weight of tho rations they had to 
carry. As Marmont’s corps came in by a separate route through a 
plain countiy, it is quite possible that it escaped the destitution which 
the rest of tlie army, crossing the Black Forest and Suabian Alps in 
succession, naturally experienced. 
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‘ To enhance the diflicuUy, the heavens seem to dissolve. A heavy 
rain, continuing for many days, Doods the country. The streams 
burst their banks. Tlic roads are frightful, and in more than one 
place altogether disappear. The army marches in mud, and bivouacks 
in water; it is ready to perish with misery and hunger; discourage- 
ment and mut'muring spread through it. What is to be done? A 
prochunation [of 12(h October; see Napo. Corresp.] is read at the 
head of each column, which praises, flatters, and caresses the array, 
pours eulogy on its constancy, tells it the enemy is enclosed, and 
that only a few moments more of perseverance are needed. Thus 
the soldiers arc kept quiet; but as they must have breatl, active and 
intelligent oifleers are sent through all the neighbouring districts, to 
obtain it by threats, if requests fail. All yields to tlie^ower of re- 
quisition, and in twenty-four liours bread is procured, and the horses 
and vehicles of the inhabitants are used to bring it in. . . . Ulm is 
invested, blockjided, capitulates, and the French army reap the fruit 
of ils endurance and of its incredible activity.’ 

The writer of this essay had evidently nearly reached the 
truth which French military writers have obscured, but which 
dc Fozensjic's narrative enables us to gmsp. In fact, a general 
carrying on war on the system which Xajioleou adopted 
clearly docs it at tremendous risk. Tiie object to be gained 
may justify him in a military sense fAr the time, but on the 
other hiin<l, an nncxpectcd detention •on the way, a week of 
bad weather, a sliglit chock from tlic enemy, may ruin the 
spirits of his army beyond recall. What is more important 
still to is this. The system of living hy requisition bears 
within it its own emesis in the demoralisation which it spreads 
iJirough nil ranks of the army, and in the sure i>rej)aration 
thus made, even in the midst of success, for the day when 
defeat shall become irreparable disaster. As this is admirably 
.summed ftp by M. de Fczensac, at tlic close of the first part of 
his work, wo f[Uote his words, themselves the best condemnation 
of tJie ]K»j)nlar historians «>f his country, and the plain proof 
that the orgaiiisaflun of plunder is, even in the strongest hands, 
a deco]>tlon and a blunder: — 

‘All these causes developed insubordination, want of discipline, 
and the habit of marauding. When at such a time soldiers went to 
a village to look for rations, they found themselves tempted to stay 
there. Thus the number of stragglers wandering through the country 
became considerable. The»inlihbitants met with every sort of annoy* 
ance from them, and wounded oificers who sought to bring them to 
order wore answered with threats. All these details are unknown to 
those who read the history of our campaigns. There there is only to be 
seen a valiant army of devoted soldiers emulating the glory of their 
oflicers. No one knows what sufferings arc often the price of the 
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most brilliant successes, nor how examples of selfishness and cowardice 
are mingled with traits of generosity and courage.’ 

Can those who read this wonder any longer at the utter de- 
struction of the Grand Army in Kussia, and the still more 
marvellous dissolution of the Cohorts of 4813? 

Ulni taken, the army pressed on to occupy ’Vienna, and 
conquer at Austcrlitz ; but in these triumphs the corj)S of Key 
had no share, being left to guard Bavaria and keep ihc Tyrol 
in check. The peace of Presburg sent the .^9th Kegiment into 
four months' cantonments near Salzburg, where the sojourn of 
de Fezensac himself was extremely agi-ccable, and was the origin 
of a lifelong friendship with the .Austrian family on >vlu»m he 
was quartered. Why he became thus endeared to his involun- 
tary hosts is clear enough when we recollect that ho was a gen- 
tleman by birth and feeling, and that the ordinar}^ occupation 
of his comrades, even in his x^wn friendly colouring, is hh<»wn 
to have been alternately to bully the male inhabitajils, and 
to pay unsought civilities to the females of their rcspectiAC 
billets. Two anecdotes out of many are enough to describe 
the miserable condition of things, of which M. de Fezensac 
declares that, apart from the troubles connected tvith the 
victualling and lodging of the trooj)S, the local authorities were 
often treated disrespectfeilly : — 

a discussion arose, the soldier was always right, and the in- 
habitant always wrong. A private of the 6tb company dcidfirccl that 
thirty francs had been stolen from him, and his captain, without any 
inquiry, ordered that it should be made gooch . . . The officers, 
often too far away, could not stop these abuses; besides the gn*nter 
part of them gave an example of exaction. If anyone wanted to go 
anywhere, he required a carriage and liorse, but made no ])aymt*nt. 
An officer of high rank wdshed to go in this way to Schali liauscn, 
and was to have four relays ready, from post to post, *At one of 
these he *\vas kept waiting, and by way of punishment, sent tAventy- 
live men extra to he quartered on the village.’ 

To impress the government post service for every kind of 
private journey seems to have been the univers^ j)i-actice, ? 
even with those who, like de Fezensac himself, abstained from 
and condemned all personal plunder. It wtmld have been, 
concludes the writer, with his usual truth and force, bettor for 
their discipline to find the soldiers in regular rations than to 
quarter them individually on the' peasants. But these were 
stripped, wdiilst the army was left without pay, and even 
without clothing, in order that the stores in France might be 
left untouched. Such was that economy of Napoleon’s military 
administration, of which so much praise has been written by 
certain panegyrists. 
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From its cantonments in the Hereditary States and Suabia 
tlic army at length was moving slowly towards France, when 
Xapoleon halted it, to await the pending rupture and war with 
Prussia. Meanwhile, do Fczensac’s family had not forgotten 
him ; and feeling that his regimental prospects would naturally 
suffer by the Heath of Colonel Lacucie, they had made interest 
at I^aris with the friends of various generals high in command 
to liave liim transferred to the staff. Hefused in more than 
•one (juarter, their wish had found favo%ir ’W'ith Ncy ; and on 
the 6 til of October, two days before the campaigu of Jena 
began, the sub-lieutenant left his regiment to report himself 
at the marshars headquarters in his new capacity of extra 
aidc-de-cain]). From this date, until suddenly made colonel 
of a regiment at Borodino, his seiwice lay wholly Avith the 
staff. 

M. de f^ezcnsac, at this ])oint, digresses slightly from his 
narrative to sjicak of the essential differences wliich sc])arate 
the mind and knowledge of the regimental from tliat of the 
staff officer. Hie latter, he says, is often as ignorant of the 
habits of the soldier and of the details of duty as the former of 
tlie purptu’l of tlie movements he is excc^tingt Hence he con- 
cludes tliat to form a gootl general officer, oi* even a good com- 
mandcM’ of a corps,* a man should hav€ served in both depart- 
ments. In this view he follows strictly that of Napoleon, who 
abolished — in name, at least — the practice of ])romoting officers 
on the staff from one grade to another, and ordered that a 
captain, li» win rank as a field officer, must return to do duty 
with a r egiment. Tliis rule was but nominal in the case of 
a man of interest like our writer, who received the nmk of 
major of cavalry tor services done as a captain on Berthier’s 
personal staff; but its existence served — as Jomiui has par- 
ticularly noticed — to drive the young men of energy and 
promise fnun the staff into the line, and to disorganise what 
that writer declares to be the soul of a w'eU-ordered army. 
The system of Xapoleoii was abandoned by his successors in 
French military administration, who restored and completed 
the. plan by which the stsiff is first selected out of, and then 
kept altogether distinct from, the other services. This reform, 
tlie creation of a distinct staff corps, has been supported by 
writers who, with tlomini, declare that the plan of N^oleon 
failed to give a sufficient supply of intelligent officers for the 

* The colonel of a continental regiment, be it remembered, has 
two, three, or even four battalions to superintend, and his duties in 
many respects are those which we assign to the head of a brigade. 
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higher posts. It has furtlicr been adopted in other services, 
the Austrian especially ; and its iion-existcnee in our own has 
been alleged a defect by those who fail to see the essential 
differences of the armies. The effect of the French system is 
necessarily to draw so strong a line between the staff and the 
body of the anny as to deprive the one of all symjiathy with 
the other, and to take away from the general mass of officers 
all rational motives for studying the liigher branclves of their 
profession. This last result may not matter where most of 
them are so little educated that they would in vain strive to 
raise their minds above the petty details of the regiment, nor 
the former where occupation for a large staff* corj>s ctiu be found 
in time of jScace.' AYith us these conditions are reversed; and 
to imitate the French in this matter is ncitlier necessary nor 
expedient, however desimble it may be t«^ avoid the chance 
method of Napoleon. The new system, which oj)cns to every 
intelligent young officer in our service the means of obtiiining hy 
5tudy and merit a qualificatiou for the staff, and his turn of 
five years’ service in an appointment, seems in every way hc‘tter 
suited to our circumstances. It needs but to be thoroughly 
and impartially ap]>licd to give us a 8U])j>ly of instructed sol- 
diers for our future needs at a cost far less than that of tlie 
smallest staff corps of swpermmieraiy officers. 

In Napoleon’s anny (as is still the case in our own) all the 
personal staff* of a general was selected from private considera- 
tions ; and when M. dc Fczensac joined that of Marshal Xey 
before Nuremburg, no one asked if he had even th.c moderate 
qualifications of service and knowledge whicli an uidc-do-camp 
with us must possess. Tlie army was already in motion fur 
Jena, and M. de Fczensac having sj)cnt liis whole means on a 
single sorry horse, started with it. During the next few <lays 
he had abundant practice in his new ilutics ns messenger, and 
arrived on the famous field with his marshal early in the day 
that ruined Prussia, and gave the death-blow to the tacti(!S 
bequeathed by Frederic. Here he saw Ney expos Ais person 
in tlie reckless ivay which earned for him the title of ‘ the bravest 
® of the brave,’ a fashion whicli on tliis occasion cost two of his 
staff wounds got at his side. The subsequent pursuit of the 
Prussians is ordinarily remembered only for the rapidity ivith 
which it was carried on. M. de Fczensac, whilst giving the 
army full credit for the actirity displayed by chiefs and men, 
shows us another and a darker side of the picture. ‘ Pillage 
^ was never carried further than on this march, and disorder 
^reached the height of insubordination.’ On the way the 
young aide-de-camp was thrown into company with Jomini, 
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then sini])ly a colonel on the staff, yet already a man of mark.* 
At Nord hausen they were both nearly murdered by soldiers 
whose excesses they sought to stop, and were only saved by 
drawing sword and riding through these mutineers; for ^ our 

* subordination,’ says the author, ‘ does not rest on bases as 

* solid as that of other armies.’ This state of things caused 
Ney to aj)jjly to the Emperor for special powers to arrest and 
punish the stragglers ; but it was checked for the time by the 
halt of the corps to form the blockade -of Magdeburg, whilst 
the rest ol* the army completed the pursuit and destruction ot 
the Prussians. 

The young aidc-de-canip had (as already state^ kept near 
to his einof on the field of .Jena, but, except on that occasion, 
saw little of him throughout the cami)aign ; for the new-made 
marshal was terribly afraid of compromising his dfgnity in the 
eyes of liis staff', the more so, })erliaps, as some of them were 
of the oldiir aristocracy of birth : — 

‘ Mar>1iiil Ncy kept us at a great distance. During the marches 
he wt‘nt on alone in front, and never addressed a word to ns, unless 
obliged. The aide-de-camp in waiting never entered his room, save 
ill the course of duty or by special sumniojis, and it was the rarest 
of evonfs to see the mar.-hul conversing*with any one of us. He 
ate iiloiie, and never gave an aidc-de-can^ an invitation. Tins ap- 
parent haughtiness arose from the desire to maintain his position. 
The tr^ln^ition was sudden from the days of 1796, when Augereau 
had reproved his oflicers for allowing themselves to be addressed as 
Monsimr, A few years later the l%ei)ublienn gi*»erals of that date 
hiwl become marslf.ils, dukes, princes. This change embarrassed 
Ney, who ]>eside8 had reason ^ometinlC8 to believe that his elevation 
made oiiiiM's envious of him; he thought to make himself 
resj^ected by the hanteiir of liis bearing, and sometimes carried it 
too far.* 

Before leaving the subject of the conquest of Prussia, it 
should be remarked that this narrative effectually dispels certain 
common illusions as to the ])erfcction of the details of the 
system on which the (iraiid Army worked. One, which Baron 
Anibert’s estimable work has unfortunately i^ropagatcd and 
confirmed, relates to the personnel of the higher ofiScers. So far 
from these being invariably the efficient and w'ell-trdiiied leaders 
they have been represented, in Ney’s own corps one of the 
divisions changed han(h tfiroc times during the two months ; 
once because the general (Vandamme) w'as of so proud and 


* It was before quitting Paris for this campaign that Jomini 
indicated Jena as the point where the battle decisive of it would 
probably be fought. 
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violent a temper that he could not brook Ney as liis superior, 
and next because his successor proved so worn out as to be 
physically and morally unfit for active service, so that the 
marshal took upon himself the responsibility — a groat one for 
a lieutenant of Xapolcon — of dismissing liiui from his charge. 
Another relates to the care which these rough practical soldiers 
gave, to the details of their duty. What would Wellington 
have said had any division commander of the army, di»>*big one 
of his sieges, changed his own quarters three times foi* consider- 
able distanoes, without notifying the fact to lieadqiiai'ters ? 
Yet this w'as done under Ney, during the blockade of Mag- 
deburg, by the general of a dragoon division ; and so. lit tie was 
sucli an irregularity regarded, that when brought by his staff 
to the marsliaPs notice, he only shrugged liis shoulders, and 
said, * IJliat a way to carry on dutyP As to the internal ser- 
vice of the stafii for which at one time Napoleon got great 
credit, the truth, as told by M. de Fezciisac, enables ns to fill 
up the outline suggested by certain hints of Joiniui in Jus nar- 
rative of the subsequent campaign of Poland, ■which imj)ly that 
the army then felt deeply the deficiencies wliicli their master 
discovered too late. 

‘Long journeys on duty were made in carriages charged at the 
post rate; but some ofiioers put the money in their pockets, and 
obtained horses by requisition. This was a bad ]dan in every view, 
for apart from the dishonesty, they were ill served, and lost valuable 
time. As for messages taken on horseback, 1 have already said that 
no person took the pains to inquire if we liad a horse that could walk, 
ev,en when it was necessary to go at a gallop, or if we knt'w the 
country, or had a map. The order must be executed without wait- 
ing for the moans, as 1 shall show in some special instances. TJiis 
habit of attempting everything with the most feeble instruments, 
this wish to overlook impossibilities, this unbounded assurance of 
success, which at first helped to win us advantages, in the end boeaine 
our destruction.’ 

From reflections thus darkened with the shadow of the future, 
the author carries us forward into Poland, whithei*'Nai)oleon 
now transferred the scene of conque.st, determim^d, in his own 
phrase, ‘ to win back on land the colonies France liad lost.’ 

Here de Fczensac places the turning point of Na])oleun’s 
career. The first entrance intfj Poland brought the French 
into collision with Benningsen’s ailny \ and although the Kus- 
sians had to retreat after the battle of Pultusk, they did so 
withoutff'disorder or loss, for ‘the time of half-successes, of in- 
‘ completetriumphs, had arrived. Then also began the miseries 
‘ of the army, the want of forage and provisions, the privations 
‘ of every kind which I shall afterwards have to detail’ Here 
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the course of duty threw the youn^ aide-de-camp into the com- 
pany of Bernadottc, with whose courtesy he was much im- 
pressed, and whom he BUS 2 )ects, from the excessive interest 
taken by him in the iiertjde of Poland, to have already con- 
ceived hopes of an elective throne. Losinn^ his way a few days 
later in the search for one of Key’s generals (who, like the oflScer 
previously mentioned in Prussia, had shifted his quarters with- 
out informing the marshal), he fell in again wdth Jomini, and 
was directed rightly by that c»fHcer, fronr wdiom he learnt that 
the liiissians were suddenly advancing. The short \vdnter cam- 
paign had begun, -which was to end in the desi)erate encounler 
of Kylaii, the first check that ])ofcll the Grand Army and its 
master. 

A\"ho does not know how bloody and indecisive was the 
struggle of that day ? (teiiius has reflected the whole story 
in the gliastly picture at the entrance of the Louvre. The 
idlest travellei’ turns arrested, in s))ite of personal insensibility 
or national coldness, to gaze on the sheet of snow, the burning 
villages, the agonised group of wounded in the foreground, and 
above them the pallid stricken face of the man at whose bidding 
all this misery was wrought, and who fc^t at that moment (so 
the artist seems to tell us) some presaf^c of Borodino's useless 
slaughter, the fires of Moscow', and the ruin that f'ollowed. 
On this occasion .Beimingscn’s firmness w'as insufticiciit to 
maintain the equality his army had asserted, and lie slowly 
withdrew next morning, leaving the ground to, the enemy. M. 
dc Fczeiisac's shaw in the events of the day -was an iinjjortaiit 
one, I’or lie bore to Key the message wiiich was to bring his 
corps to take share in the fight. His horse w^as already w’-orn 
out when he got his orders at 8 A.ar., and with difficulty could 
he, being fortunately iu funds, bny a restive animal to carry 
him. He knew' nothing of the roads, and had no guide. ‘ To 

* ask for an escort would liave been of no more use than to ask 
' for a horse. An officer had alw'ays an excellent horse, knew 

* the count ry,w'as never taken, met no accident, and got rapidly 
^ t(» his destination ; and of all this there was so little doubt 

* that often a second message w'as thought unnecessary.’ Tliis 
want c»f jiroper precaution w as near costing the Em 2 )eror dear, 
for ^lis orders did not reach Key till 2 r.M. ; and his corps 
only came np at the end of the day. Bernadette’s was wholly 
absent, and that, as Jomini assures us, solely for want of a 
good system of messengers. ^Vhat, then, are wc to think of the 
assertion of M. Thiers (which M. de Fczensac quotes to flatly 
contradict it as regards Key) that Napoleon scut off seven oflBcers 
the evening before to press the two missing marshals to come 
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up ? What arc we to thinks may it not be furtlier asked, of 
the apocryphal messages sent to Gi*ouchy in the AVaterloo 
crisis — messages taken as historical facts by M. Thiers, though 
their receipt is absolutely denied, and no record of their dis- 
patch exists, save in the St. Helena Memoires ? 

The battle of Eylau produced a four months’ cessation of 
hostilities, during which the llussians suifered much, but their 
enemies still more. Sixty thousand stragglers, M. de Fezensac 
assures us, were missing from the French muster-rolls, and the 
greater part of these Avere mere marauders, who stripped the 
country of the supplies which should have been brought up and 
husbanded by the commissariat. 

‘ Never Avere more orders,’ he adds, *■ given than by Napoleon to 
ensure subsistence to his army ; never were any Avorse executed. 
Some of them indeed were wholly impracticable. There might be 
traced in them the illusions or charlatanism of him who, in later 
days, ordered his troops to protect the peasants who bromjht pro^ 
visions into the maikets of Moscow, To discover the hidden stocks, 
to bring them into Warsaw', to repair the mills, to make regular 
issues of raitions, were all very well on paper; but those w’ho made 
the campaign knew what it all came to. It is Ad^rong then to say 
[the w'riter has here M.» Thiers, and others of his class in view] that 
the army had enough, and' sometimes even more. I can declare, on 
the contraiy, that Avith all' these orders so well given in January, our 
army Avas dying Avith hunger in March.’ 

In the latter month IM. dc Fezensac Avas captured when on a 
message; and Imving thus an unsought opj)ortunity of seeing 
how the enemy fared, gives his evidence as iollov.t- : — 

‘ M. Thiers speaks of the sulferings of llie Itussiun army, of Cos- 
sacks asking bread of our soldiers. 1 do not dispute the matter, but 
at their. headquarters appearances gave tlie lie to this assertion. I 
sjiAV the staff living in iiburidauee, the soldiers Avell eloth(‘d, the 
horses in good condition. Asburedly the comparison w'us not in our 
favour.* 

Refused an exchange, as having seen too imudi the camp 
thus described, he Avas sent into Russia, and retnatned a pri- 
soner until the battle of Friedland and peace of Tilsit released 
him. 

Restored to Paris and to society, M. de Fezensac met and 
married tlie daughter of Clarke, Due dc Foltrc, the Minister 
of War. It is no reflection on an honest soldier to say that he 
thus secured his military fortunes more certainly than if he had 
followed Ney in the famous echelon attack Avhich overthrcAV 
that army whose condition he had lately admired, and Avhich 
Benningsen too confidently exposed. Soon aftorAvards he was 
entering Spain, once more on the Marshal’s staff, and pursued 
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Moore’s anny to Corunna. He had here just time to observe 
the bitter enmity of the Spaniards to their conquerors, and the 
ill working of the Napoleonic system in a hostile country, 
when he was recalled, uith many of the statf, to Paris. Nar 
])oleon was about to carry the Grand Army once more into 
Germany. In the fifth year of his service, and holding the 
enviable position of captain and aidc-de-camp to Bertbier him- 
self, M. d§ Fezcnsac followed the eagles to Vienna and re- 
ceived a slight wound at Aspeni, which jJrocured him his rank 
as major, and a ])ensiou with the title of baron— ' rather for 
‘ what 1 would have done than for what I did,’ adds the nar- 
rator modestly. His journal here was but a record of head- 
quarter movements, and he has forborne to publish it. A 
short mission to Spain, with some instructions to Macdonald, 
coinj)Osed the rest of his service until the fatal invasion of 
Kussia AA'iUs begun, and he j>assed again through Germany on 
Bertliicr s staff. 

No part of the work is more interesting than that which 
follows. In almost immediate attendance u|>on Napoleon up 
to the day (»f‘ Borodino, IM. de Fczcnsac was named three days 
later t(> the command of the 4th liegimeiit of ‘the line, which 
had lost its <‘oloncl in the fight, and thenceforward served 
through the rest of the Russian tragedy in his new capacity 
in the corps of his. old chief Ney. Of the whole library of 
hist(»ry and memoir devoted to the eventful retreat from 
NIoscow, there is no account more valuable •tJinn tliis. A 
natural devotion to* the responsibilities of his new duty made 
him symp;;tbise to the full with the sufferings of his regiment, 
whilst his six years’ service im the staff enabled him to discern 
how much of these were due to the shortcomings at head- 
quarters. Tlic system of rc([uisitiou alternating with pillage, 
which we have seen him denounce for its inherent unsoundness, 
liad broken d(»wii altogether, and left the army helpless and 
starving in ■\^astes of mud and snow. The bonds of organi- 
sation and of regimental discipline, imperfect in the day of 
victory, snapped asunder at this great disaster, leaving all ranks 
levelled in heli)loss selfishness, until the Grand Army, so long 
the terror of I5uropc, became in its turn the sport and booty 
of an avenging peasantry. One bright spot only illumines 
the dark picture as M. de*Fc^eusac has painted it. The noble 
self-denial and inexhaustible energy of Ney have never had 
such full justice done to them before. No one who reads this 
narrative can doubt that the marshal united in his person, to a 
degree no other man has rivalled, the true physical and moral 
qualifications for the rearguard commander of a retreating 
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army. On this portion of the ‘ Souvenirs ’ we forbear to dwell 
further. It was not only published (as before stated) many 
years before the remainder, but to many English readers is 
especially known by the excellent translation of Sir W. 
Knollys, who has completed the original narrative carefully 
from other sources, and thus made so corajdete a handbook of 
.the ‘campaign, as to cause regret that his labour has never 
been olFered to the general public. For our present purpose 
it is sufficient to say that of the 3,000 men who originally 
composed the 4th Regiment, 200 only recrossed the Vistula 
after the retreat, and of the missing number only 100 ever 
rcap])eared from captivity : nine-tentiis had been sacrificed to 
^N'apolcon s spirit of adventure. The officers naturally siiffei’ed 
less ill proportion than the meu ; yet of their original strength 
of 109, sixty perished, and fourteen only escaped unhurt. M. 
de Fezcnsac conducted the remnant of his corjis to Nancy at the 
end of the winter, bearing from Ney the short but honourable 
testimony (in a letter to General Clarke) : ‘ This young man 
^ has constantly proved sujierior to the critical circumstances in 
^ which he was placed. T jiresent him to you as a true French 
^ knight, and you may fairly consider him henceforu'ard an old 

* French colonel.’ His"father-in-law did not take the hint him- 
self, but Ney’s recommendation readied the Era])eror through 
others ; and whilst M. dc Fczcnsac was in l^aris soliciting 
promotion for his subalterns, he wris himself gazetted general 
of brigade ; the Minister declaring himself as much sur])rised 
as anyone at his son-in-law’s gcMxl fortune. Soun afterwards 
he w'as on his way to Bremen, appointed to a newly raised 
corps d^armee^ of which Vandamme had assumed the charge, and 
in which the author found the officers, almost without excep- 
tion, composed of two classes — boys from the cadet school, and 
woni-out middle-aged men. The serviceable officers had for 
the most j)art disappeared, or attained higher rank.* Of trust- 
worthy soldiers in any capacity Napoleon began to feel the 
need, for he wrote to Davoust, after sending him To command 
in the north of Germany ; * Take care and treat Vandamme 

* well : men who understand war arc getting scarce.’ Tins 
advice, according to M. de Fczcnsac, came not a whit too soon, 

' * In another part of the work M. cle Fezensac tells a story of this 
era^ illustrative of the prevailing confusion in the War Bureau. An 
old lieutenant of the o9th went to Paris to solicit a company. He 
was forthwith gazetted— by mistake — to a major’s rank in another 
corps. When the error was found out, it was thought not worth 
while to correct it, and he was sent to take command of his battalion, 
at the head of which he fell. 
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for the violent temper of the general soon after caused an ex- 
pl(»sion in the i)resencc of the whole staff, upon some point of 
military etiquette, which tried Davoust’s patience to the 
utmost. The war now recommenced, and whilst the Grand 
Army was winning Lutzen and Bautzen successively, causing 
Najjolcoii vainly to fancy himself once more the arbiter of 
Europe, Davoust recovered Hamburg and the Lower Elbe in 
a series oi^ well-managed though not very difficult manoeuvres. 
Vandamnie here won much credit, and* General dc Fezensac, 
who wfis often detached and acting on his own r&poiisibility, 
was so liked and jiraised by his new chief, that when the latter, 
during the ensuing annistico, was ordered to the G/and Army, 
his brigadier follow'cd him and obtained a command in his (IstJ 
Corps. Vaudamme*a manner, lie tells us, though unbearable to 
his superiors, was by no means harsh to his own staff ; and the 
energy and vigour of the man, who was known to be mnbitious 
beyond all things of such distinction as should ])lace him on a 
level with more fortunate rivals, gave promise of brilliant op- 
portunities to the corps he led. 

^1. de Fezensac found in his new brigade a better supply of 
officers tlian he had hoped ; for many, mvalidcd in the spring, 
had now rejoined the eagles. On the other band, the ranks 
were full of young untrained reeniitl, and the non-commis- 
sioned officers w’cre ignorant of the very elements of their 
duties. The dispersion ol* the force during the armistice for 
siibsistenee’ sake rendered it the harder to com]>lete the neces- 
sary instruction, ahd the more inqiossible to enforce discipline. 

‘ Wi! nere to fight all Europe,’ he sums up his description, 

‘ and never was there a more untrained force than ours.’ * All 
‘ the world knows,’ it is significantly added, ‘ liow' the countries 
‘ occupied sufiered ; in this respect, at least, our young 
‘ army was quite as knowing as its predecessors. Under pre- 
‘ text of looking after the comfort of the men various officers 
^ ransacked town and country, made requisitions, and allowed 
‘ themselves afterwards to be bribed off.’ From such pursuits 
as these, and wdth unfinislied training in its proper ti-ade, the 
(jrand Army was roused by the termination of the armistice. 
Austria bad thrown her slow but heavy swoi^ into tlic balance, 
and France and her eonscrij|jts were hopelessly overw(jighted. 

There has been much discussion as to the exact force brought 
to bear on cither side in the new campaign, w'hich exceeded in 
its dimensions any other the world has seen. It seems to us 
more important to note fully what has been bore revealed us of 
the composition of Napoleon’s anny, and to remember that no re- 
inforcement of any importance reached it. We may then well 
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understand how its body and Substance melted away under the 
disasters tliat ensued, more rapidly than the historian can trace. 
For a moment the brilliant victory of Dresden, and the death of 
his former rival Moreau by a French shot on the first occasion 
of liis exposure, led Napoleon to believe that the star of victory 
liad risen on him once more : but in the same week that this 
triumph was won, his dreams of restored Empire were riidely 
shattered into ruin by three tremendous blows. riOudinot’s 
Army of the North was defeated decisively within sight of tlie 
hated city ()f Berlin, which it had threatened. Macdonald 
in Silesia received a fatal check on die Katzbach, which 
so loosened the discipline of his conscripts* that -the three 
days’ retreat that followed cost him ten times the number lost 
iu the fight. These two misfortunes the Emperor’s ])anegyrists 
charge to his lieutenants, forgetting that he was solely and 
w'holly responsible for tlie chcice he had made. The third 
however, that of Yandamme’s corps at Culm, has been so 
completely and unequivocally fixed upon his own mismanage- 
ment by concurrent testimony, that even M. Thiers scarce 
endeavours to disprove it, and ^mits as true the charge against 
his hero of striving tp excuse himself at first by blackening 
the memory of his general, then reported to be slain.f 

M. do Fczensac shared, of course, in all the events of Culm. 
He rejoiced at the outset in the bold movement which threw 
the First Corps into the rear of the vast mass of enemies retreat- 
ing from Dresden. He became anxious with others when it 
was found that all connexion with the other French corjis ivas 
lost. He felt anxiety change into alaim when Vandamme, on 
the night before the battle, left his corps ex[)osed to be attacked 
by vastly larger forces in the plain before Teplitz, whilst the 
heights behind him were unoccupied, and no friends heard of 
in any quarter. * No one partook his illusions,’ says M. de 
Fezensac, who regretted then, no doubt, his choice of a leader. 

^ Generals, officers, and soldiers alike wanted confidence. 


* No French historian has attempted to explain the enormous loss 
suffered after this really trifling actiou. The real cause is revealed 
in an intercepted letter (to be found in the Prussian archives) to 
Marshal Macdonald from General Puthod, who speaks of liis division, 
before the combat^ as quite unmanageable in the existing want and 
weather. 

f Be it observed that the same Napoleon whom M. Thiers con- 
demim for thus inventing falsehood against the unhappy Vandamme 
is he upon whose sole testimony Ney and Grouchy are made respon- 
sible for the events of Waterloo in the famous vol. zx. of the * Con- 
' sulate and Empire.’ 
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* That is a bad feeling with which to enter into action.’ When 
40^000 troops in such condition, and so placed, arc suddenly 
attacked in front and rear by forces double their own, the re- 
sult cannot be doubtful. In two hours Yandamme’s corps was 
either taken or scattered through the wooded eminences by 
which the Prussians had come behind it. Acting on a maxim 
of NUy’s, that ‘ yon should never surrender till they take 
‘ you by t]^c throat,’ M. de Fezensac forced his way through 
the enemy’s skirmishers and escaped, finding one-third of his 
brigade remaining when he rallied it under cover of Saint 
Cyr’s troops on the Dresden side of the hills. Less fortunate 
than his brigadier, Vandamme ivas long ere that time a prisoner 
in the market-place of Teplitz, his tall form a s^ow to tri- 
umphant townsiblk, and his loud voice appealing in vain for 
jmnishinent on the excited soldiery, who had plundered and 
threatened him with violence : — * 

‘ 'Fhe moral effect of this defeat,* M. do Fezensac observes, ‘ was 
worse than the numerical. Its result was a discouragement that 
lasted to the end of the campaign. Young soldiers require success ; 
only old ones can hear up against reverses. W e saw no more those 
ineii who, the day before, had so boldly attacked. the enemy. On 
the morning of the 29th, the 1st corps nuidbered 40,000 brave fel- 
lows; on the night of the 30th, 20,000 disheartened soldiers.* 

'’.riie sjiirits of the ^neniy rose ]>roportionately, and an officer 
dcsfiatchcd next day to seek exchange of prisoners, was refused 
reception a1 their headquarters. 

Cheered by sucet^sses on all sides, the Allies now set them- 
.^clvcs firmly to the task of ridding Germany of the French. 
•lealoiisie>s and divisions were laid aside for the common good, 
and the personal ambition of i)OWcrful inonarchs| sacrificed to 
tho political object. Fnuu that time forward Napoleon’s 
struggle was hopeless. Hemmed in the basin of the Elbe by 
Ills false strategy, straitened from tlie first, and soon starved, 


* yandauimc's treatiiieiit has been noted by various authors, but 
it seems to be forgotten by all but those of Prussia that his conduct 
during a long coinninnd in Silesia had made his name a byword for 
brutality and extortion. 

f From an unpublished letter of Lord Cathcart’s, at the Foreign 
Office, which the writer was pq^'mitted, by Lord RusselFs kindness, 
li» refer to, it appears tliaf the Prince Regent strongly urged that 
the chief command should be eonierred on Alexander, who, never- 
llieless, absolutely refused it. The reason the Emperor assigned in 
liis reply was, that, since Moreau was dead, he felt the I'cspoiisibility 
too groat for hinisclf — a weighty testimony to the ex-Republiean 
general’s character. 

VOL. CXXVII. NO. CCLIX.. Ji 
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his young legions melted away in the Saxon autumn as fast as 
their predecessors in the Bussian winter, until the time came 
when their enemies, better fed, in better heart, and with re- 
cruited numbers, closed in and gave them the final blow at 
Lcipsic. The First Corps, now under Count Lobau, saw little 
of all tliis, being placed in Dresden to recover their condition, 
and .finally abandoned there by one of the many mistakes 
Napoleon made in this campaign. His retreat from Germany 
of course compelled the surrender of the force thus isolated, 
and M. do Fezcnsac, agmn a prisoner, drew his sw^ord no 
more. Those who follow his llecollections ever so carelessly 
throughout -will understand the mingled feelings with which he 
heard of the abdication of Ids chief, whose genius he had ad- 
mired, though never blind to his faults. He accepted the 
Restoration as the best hope for the future of Franco ; and the 
tri-coloured cockade, which he doffed after ten years’ wear, w'as 
laid by as his simple souvenir of the Grand Army. Few saw' 
so plainly what strength and w'eakness met in that vast machine ; 
none have better told the story of its tiiumphs and its fall. 


Art. VIII. — 1. Accoimts relating to Trade and Navigation of 
the United Kingdonkfor the eleven months ended November 
SOM, 1867. Parliamentary Retuni. 

2. La Banque dfAngleterre et les Banqves cTlicosse, Par L. 
WoLOW'SKi,.Mcmbre de ITnstitut, Paris: 1867. 

3. Enquete sur les Principcs et les Fails gmhanr qui regissent 
la circulation monktaire et Jidaciaire, Depositions do MM. 
les delcgucs et regents de la Banque de France. Paris : 
18G7. 

rPuE year 1867 will take rank in history as the year of the 
unforeseen. Every page in its records bears witness to 
the discomfiture of [yropheeies and the triumph of j)aradox. 
The longest experience and the mf»st accredited ttoories w'cre 
found equally at fault. The natural sequence of events seemed 
to have been inverted, and effects refused to follow causes 
except in an eccentric orbit. In politics and in trade alike, 
probabilities were turned topsy-turvy. The oldest axioms 
were discovered to be fallible, and, the most favourite pro- 
verbs lost their meaning. The world declined to continue to 
believe that there is * nothing new under the sun,’ when the 
self-same year produced two phenomena so remarkable as the 
Tory party, flushed with victory, singing an exulting Te Deum 
over household suffrage, and Commerce, clothed in sackcloth 
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and ashes, chaunting a De Prof undie with money at Two 
per cent 

Money at Two per cent! The long-hoped-for consum- 
mation has arrived. The financial Utopia has been reached. 
What castles in the air had not been imagined by govern- 
ments, railway directors, engineers, companies, cotton growers, 
promoters, to be carried into actual execution and constructed 
when moi\py should once more fall from seven per cent to 
three ? As for two per cent, such a figure had scarcely been 
dreamt of, even in the boldest flights of fancy of M. Pereire. 
But the most sanguine expectations have been outstripped. 
Money is at Two per cent. ; not in England alone — the situa- 
tion on the Continent is almost the same ; not Tor a few 
months only — the entire year has scai'cely witnessed a change. 
Compared with the general rapidity of past fluctuations, there 
is an apparent permanence about this Two per cent. ; com- 
pared with the local character of many changes in the value of 
money, there is a universality about tliis present cheapness. 
The accumulation of gold is something marvellous. Sixty mil- 
lions sterling are piled up in the vaults of London and Paris. 
The grain harvests have been short in England and France, 
and every precedent required short crops to be followed by 
clearer money and an emigration of gold. In past years, when 
the bjirometer fell iii the montlis of July and August, the faces 
of borrowers fell in sympathy. Dear corn meant an export of 
bullion, and the export of bullion meant a higher rate of 
interest. But vom nvons change tout cela in this famous year 
of Two per cent. Though the importation of grain has been 
enormous both here and in France, and though the additional 
su])plies recjuired have certainly cost the two countries more 
than twenty millitms, the tide of bullion flowing in was too 
strong to be rolled back by any disturbing elements. It was 
reserved for the year 1867 to exhibit, for the first time, the 
co-existence wheat at with money at Two per cent., 
to the ccmfusioii of the Cassandras of political economy, who 
had predicted a rise in the value of money. Nothing surely 
could have exceeded their perversity. They were not content 
to explain the long prevalence of rates of interest averaging 
7 per cent., by temporary causes. Far from confining them- 
selves to the situation of the day, they had refused to believe 
that, with an increasing demand for capital all over the world, 
with now channels opening up, wdth fresh means of communi- 
cation and information bridging over distance and ignorance, 
and bringing insatiable borrowers from all parts into closer 
relation with capital at its fountain-head, — the rate of interest 
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could ever, by any jugglery of legal enactments^ or by any 
devices for increasing the currency^ be permanently kept 
down. Has not their theory been put to shame by the present 
state of affairs ? 

It may not, however, be inopportune to inquire, why, if 
money is at Two per cent.,everyb^y docs not hasten to borrow? 
Can the rates of interest, so temptingly low, indicate any other 
feeling on the part of capitalists than an intense desire to lend, 
and to utilise, almost at any price, their superabundant store ? 
Why, therl, is there not a rush to secure it ? And where, we 
may ask, is the prosperity, the rise in prices, the activity in 
trade, the, greed for new contracts, the competition ibr public 
works, the eager race for Government loans, the flood of new 
companies, the general haste, and enterj)riso. and buoyancy, 
and speculation, which cheap money brings in its train? Alas, 
here is discomfiture again. If, contrary to theory, money has 
once more become extraordinarily cheap, contrary to cxjiericncc, 
the cheapness of money has not borne its accustomed fruit. A 
year, exceptional to an unparalleled degree in respect of a low 
rate of interest, has been no less exceptional in respect of com- 
mercial depression, f/illing prices, and universal distrust. It 
is true that contractionlias always followed expansion, and that 
low interest has been ihe invariable consequence of long-con- 
tinued commercial inflation after the inevitable crash. But 
the remarkable feature in the late year is the long continuance 
of this reaction, and the apparent hopelessness of the situation. 
If the inflated ojierations of ’64 and ’65 led- to the crisis of ’66, 
it was to be expected that the very extent and intensity of the 
reaction would have brought about its own cure long ago. 
Twenty months have elapsed since the great break down of 
1866, and the tone of commerce is scarcely improved. What- 
ever the scale of actual operations may be, men still talk and 
reason as if the crisis continued to this day. No statistics, 
no arguments, no imports of gold, no tempting rates of interest 
for borrowers, have the slightest effect. The bullllhi returns, 
usually faithful barometers of financial weather, have pointed 
all the year to ‘ set fair,’ but trade has enjoyed no respite from 
‘ much rain,’ A heavy cloud has covered all departments of 
commerce and industry with gloom. Prices have remained 
low for almost every kind of goods,' as well as every kind of 
stocks and shares ; and the eagerness of sellers only served to 
increase the timidity of buyers. The seller’s necessity was no 
man’s opportunity. Gigantic failures occurred with money at 
Two per cent, no less than when it stood at Ten. Bailway enter- 
prise never languished so much : scarcely ever before have so 
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few private bills been presented to Parliament. To all intents 
and purposes the year 1867 has been one long financial, com- 
mercial, industrial, and railway crisis. 

France has not fared better than ourselves. The French 
have been sharply checked in that victorious advance on the 
road of commercial and industrial development, by which they 
were asked, not quite in vain, to console themselves for the 
many serious reverses in their military and political supremacy. 
All the heart has been taken out of business in Paris as in 
London. Uouen and Liverpool have been cxchan^ng condo- 
lences ; and the wreck of Overend, Gurney & Co., in England, 
found its parallel in the grounding of the Credit ])jiobiiier in 
France. But while the English Company sunk in the hur- 
ricane of the crisis, with money rising to 10 per cent., the 
French Company ran aground when the storm was past, and in 
full sight of forty millions of gold. To have surrendered to 
10 per cent, would have been to M. Pereirc at least a victory of 
argument. His fall would have been due to that scarcity of 
ca])ital, against which it has always been his mission to contend. 
But, for the Cr(‘dit Mobilier tx) succumb when capital was a 
drug, was more than to die : it was in th<* very moment of dis- 
solution to give the lie to its raison cTetre. Whether the causes 
of the universal depression in England and France have been 
identical, we will not at this moment inquire. The Chamber 
of Commerce at Kouen exhibited a laudable curiosity on this 
point; but the French Government snubbed their curiosity, 
and brought their* cosmopolitan (lorrespondencc with other 
chambers of commerce to an untimely close. Such public in- 
terchanges of opinion wore discovered to be a contravention of 
lm]»crial legislation. 

France has doubtless had many special difficulties of her owm 
to contend with, but has been spared one calamity which 
aggravated the crisis in England, and carried its effects into 
regions generally beyond the reach of financial disturbances. 
The collapse in our railway finance resulted from causes which 
were only partially connected with the general upheaving of 
joint-stock enterprise and the paralysis of trade. Its efiects, 
too, reached a different class. The most prudent families had 
been taught, partly by the habits and customs of trustees, 
partly by inferences from' A els of Parliament, to believe that 
the debentures of English railways ranked next in security to 
Consols. A hitch in the debentures of an insignificant com- 
pany changed the whole face of affairs. Lord Cairns’s famous 
judgment was a crisis in itself. Kailway debentures — the 
favourite investment for ‘ couples about to marry,’ the last 
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resource of trustees distracted on the one hand by their own 
anxiety to avoid responsibility^ and on the other by the im- 
portunities of their wards not to be sacrificed to Consols — 
Kailway debentures^ the cynosure of the old-fashioned school of 
investors, in whose nostrils every, other form . of joint-stock 
credit savoured of abomination, these prized debentures, with 
the single fault that their lives were too short, and that the 
mighty companies wliich issued them would perchartee not con- 
descend to renew them on the same terms — have shared the 
miserable fate of the grosser forms of public and ]>rivate secu- 
rities. A legal flaw brought do^vn the debentures, and with 
the debentures fell the whole fabric of railway credit. The 
flaw discovered was, however, not the only weak spot. The 
difficulty led to inquiry, and inquiry revealed results, which, 
quite apart from the question of the legal lien of debentures, 
dealt a blow at railway securities in public estimation, of wliich 
the effect will not be removed for years. The demand for 
^ light,’ the determination to know the worst, is the point of 
contact between the railway crisis and the catastrophe in joint- 
stock companies generally. Otherwise there was no necessary 
connexion between the two, except in the case of one or two 
railways, such as the tiondon, Chatham, and Dover, which, by 
its peculiar system of finance, carried confusion indiscriminately 
into the railway w'orld, into joint-stock credit companies, and 
into the ordinary discount market. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the history of the last two 
years than the universal nature of the depression ■which pre- 
vailed. It has often occurred that a commercial crisis has left 
■whole classes of the community unscathed. Large mercantile 
houses liave come to the ground, drawing down smaller houses 
in their fall. Within certain circles the trouble and misery 
■u’ere extreme. But meanwhile the great wave of English 
commerce at home and abroad rolled on undisturbed by local 
storms. It appeared that millions on millions migjbt be lost 
■without arresting, to any ap])reciable extent, that even general 
trade, which, sometimes overlaid by ramjmnt speculation, some- 
times almost disappearing behind a curtain of distrust and 
gloom, nevertheless seemed to be superior to every disturbing 
cause. But disasters coming from every quarter during the last 
two years have at last so far prevailed as to have carried the 
full meaning of a crisis home to every class in the country. 
How railways have contributed their part, we have just seen. 
By them the most prudent investors have been drawn into the 
common fate. As for less prudent investors, they were made 
parties by joint-stock companies to the ups and downs of com- 
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incrdal and financial adventure ; and during the last two years 
there have been more ^ downs ’ than ' ups.’ Apart from the 
immense abuses which have taken place, and from the wide- 
spread misery caused by the collapse of scmi-fraudulent com- 
]>aiiies, the association of the non-trading public with even the 
most legitimate commerce naturally carried the disasters of 
bad times over a greatly extended area. The middle classes 
thi'oughoiit the country, both trading and non-trading, have 
never been more sorely tried. The incomes of countless families 
must have been most seriously curtailed* and the results of re- 
duced expenditure have everywhere told upon the home trade. 
The expenditure of the bulk of the po[>ulation on articles of 
great necessity docs not seem to have been affected much, 
except in the case of Leer and spirits. Bui tliis situation is quite 
compatible with considerable pinching on the part of the middle ^ 
classes. Wc have heard from leading houses in London and 
Manchester, whose travellers penetrate into every cranny of 
the realm, and by their dealings witli retail traders have the 
best opportunities for taking stock of the buying capabilities of 
the country at a given juncture, that fpr many years there 
has never been so little buying, so mucji stagnation. And how 
could it be otherwise? Not only has tlie accumulation of 
savings been chocked. Incomes have* been seriously menaced, 
and the j)rospccts of future veal's have been mortgaged to satisfy 
the inexorable claims of liquidators and creditors. And if 
dividends remain unpaid, luxuries must be docked, new dresses 
cannot bo bought* and tradesmen will complain. We are not 
speaking from tlie point of view of jiolitical economy, but simply 
measuring tlie extent of wdiat is called tlie inactivity of the 
home trade. We have fewer data to guide us in this respect 
than w'hen we attempt to gauge tlie extent of our international 
transactions. But if a general consensus of complaints can be 
8ubstitute<l for statistics, the epidemic has visited our home 
trade with as bcvctc virulence as any part of our aggregate 
commerce. But indeed no department of business has had any 
reason to boast. It is difficult to point to any single branch 
(except, indeed, the importation of wheat) which has been 
palpably and generally remunerative. The same story will be 
told ill the bankers’ jiarlours as in the Lancashire mills, on the 
clamorous Stock Exchange*as in tlie quieter though scarcely less 
keen atmosphere of the produce markets in Mincing Lane. When 
we speak of the want of enterprise, of the dullness of trade, we 
have not in our minds the disappearance of the happy pro- 
moter, the butterfly of the sunny days of flnancial activity, nor 
are we only impressed by the constant flight over the horizon 
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of tbe stonny petrels of a crisis, the speculators a la haisse. 
There has been less buying and selling of staple commodities ; 
new transactions have stood in smaller and smaller proportion 
to the liquidation of old operations, and where an article used 
to be sold three or four times over, it is now sold only once. 
This is not an evil in itself, but it indicates the disposition of 
commercial men. Where purchases are now made, they arc 
made because the purchase is necessary to the buyef at once, 
because his stock is exhausted, not because he believes that 
the article is going to rise. In a word, trade is conducted from 
hand to mouth. There is no speculation, no laying in of 
stock, and transactions have enormously diminished^ less be- 
cause our imports arc smaller, than because those imports pass 
through fewer hands. 

^ In whatever direction we turn to study the symptoms which 
are generally believed to indicate the position of trade and 
finance, we appear to discover most unfavourable points. 
It is true that in no kind of inquiry are we more likely 
to be misled by the first appearance of facts, than in an 
analysis of commercial affairs. But in the situation before us 
the evidence of- a serious backward movement seemingly 
accumulates on every side. Look at the returns of the 
Income-tax, where, though by the system of averages the 
illusions of 1865 still soften the disenchanlwionts of 1867, we 
find an unprecedented decline. Look at the tables of exports. 
They show a decrease of 6 niillioiis. Look at the total of 
our imports. The falling off is 12 millions. I.ook at the 
movements of bullion to and fro. I'he dccroaso is 19 millions; 
inconclusive evidence certainly, but at first sigJit startling 
enough. Look at the prices of our leading Railway shares ; 
at the Great Northern, fallen since 1864 from 135 to 104 ; 
at the Great Western, fallen from 78 to 43 ; at the London 
and Brighton, from 103 to 51. Look at the long list of 
joint-stock companies, marked at prices involving losses by 
the side of which the clepre<dation of even railway sladtes seems 
moderate and endurable. Look at the state of the Court of 
Chancery — blocked with the liquidation of companies bankrupt 
or dying of atrojdiy. Look at the failures in Liverpool, and 
hear the confession of Liverpool men — very frankly made 
— that the whole jilace has almost been ‘ cleaned out.’ Then 
turn and contemplate the idle millions of gold in the Bank, and 
money at Two per cent. The paradox seems complete. The 
golden radiance of 60 millions sterling in Paris and London 
is impotent on the hard black frost under which commerce 
seems to be perishing of cold. Like the polar sun, they illu- 
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mliiate but do not warm. The cheapness of capital is equally 
powerless. Speculation remains cold and refuses to be com- 
forted. Two per cent, woos in vain ! 

But is money really at Two per cent ? And does this 
accumulation of bullion in England, and notably in France, 
really signify what it is supposed to imply ? It is true that 
the Bank of England and bankers generally are discounting 
bills at Two and even at one and a half per cent, but is 
there a general fall in the value of lofanable capital? Can 
governments, contractors, railway companies, 'borrow at 
largely reduced terms? Is capital being rejected by specu- 
lation, or is it speculation w'hich is repulsed Ijy capital? 
The nominal hire for the use of capital is low ; but supj^se 
that capital in most cases refuses’ to be hired at all. W'e 
greatly suspect that to an enormous majority of willing bor- 
rowers ‘ Two per cent.’ is little more than an ironical phrase. 
The narrowness of the limits Avithin Avhich the fact of cheap 
money is literally true, furnishes in a great measure the clue to 
the fact itself. Capital is plentiful and cheap in .one quarter 
because in another it refuses to be hired at any price. Ca- 
pital is cheap, not because it has multiplied, but because it 
has been concentrated on a given cmplbyment. The first im- 
pression of infinite abundance and cheapness dies away the 
nearer we look, and similarly Ave shall find that a large pro- 
])ortion of the bullion excess in Paris find London dwindles 
very considerably on closer inspection. 

The first impression which the simultaneous excess of bullion 
ill the Banks of England and Fnince might not unreasonably 
convey, Avould be that it results from the o])cration of identical 
causes in the tAvo countries ; that these causes are inseparably 
connected Avith the stagnation of trade ; and that generally the 
surplus in question may be taken as a fair measure of the ex- 
tent to Avhich the snpjily of cajntal has increased and the 
demands of trade fallen oft*. Such a view Avould, howcA^er, 
involve a most serious mistake. A survey of the weekly 
accounts published by the Bank of F ranee incontestably proves 
that a very large jiortioii of the excess which has raised the 
gold in the Bank to those 40 millions sterling — Llie ^ milliard ’ of 
francs Avhich fonn such an extraordinary feature in the financial 
history of 1867 — is not so nfuch the result of capital lying idle, 
sulkily protesting against continued political alarms, or timidly 
waiting for the solution of financial difficulties, as the result 
of a wide substitution, from one cause or another, of notes 
for the precious metals in the circulation of France. 

Nothing is in some respects more remarkable than the fixed 
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character of the note-circulation in England. The effect of the 
grayest perturbations of our commerce and banking finance 
on the amount of notes in the hands of the public has gene- 
rally been moderate and temporary. There is indeed a well- 
known ebb and flow of the notes according to the seasons of 
the year. The quarterly payments of salaries throughout the 
country, rent days, harvest time, create certain definite and 
perfectiy calculable fluctuations. But, inclusive of^tliese tidal 
movements, the total' variation in the amount of notes held 
by the public at one time during the whole period from 
April 1861 to April 1866 did not exceed four millions. The 
lowest ])oir^t touched was nineteen millions, the highest twenty- 
three, and the latter figure, was only touched once in that time. 
Nor is it difiicult to understand this extreme regularity. TJie 
suggestion that the immense increase in our commerce might 
be reasonably supposed to necessitate ])roporti()natc additions 
to the machinery by which it is conducted — that is to say, to 
the circulation — ^has been almost exploded, and it is well 
understood that the relation between the amount of transactions 
concluded and the amount of notes necessary to conduct them, 
is by no means one of direct proportion. Since the last crisis 
less business has been done, but more notes have been wanted 
to do less work. Nor ban it be said that the regularity of the 
circulation has been forced on the country l)y an iron system 
which prevents expansion. Practically, we possess a gold 
circulation with a supplement of 15 millions of bank-notes. 
Besting on the deposit of bullion, this circdlation permits ex- 
pansion as indefinite as our powers of obtaining gold, and our 
powers of obtaining gold would only be exliausted when the 
country had nothing left to sell. When more circulation is 
required, it can at once be secured. The limits within which 
our circulation has moved have certainly not been determined 
by any currency law, but by the habits of the country at large, 
by the regularity of our system of payment bankers’ 
cheques, by the perfect arrangements of the Clearing House 
— ^in a wora, by the immense economy in the use of notes pro- 
duced by our highly developed banking organisation. 

Contrary, however, to jirevious ^perieiice, the effects of the 
crisis of 1866 upon the circulation (eflects which, according to 
precedent, ought to have vani^edT with the subsidence of the 
panic by which they were caused) have been of long duration, 
and have indeed continued to this day. The amount of Bank of 
England notes in the hands of the public rose between three 
ana four millions in the worst three weeks of 1866, and nearly 
three millions of this excess still remain. It is true that the 
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average circulation of the country banks has decreased by 
about tiirce-quarters of a million^ naturally creating a demand 
for Bank of England notes to supply the deficiency. But this 
circumstance only accounts for a small part of the excess. 
The remainder, doubtless, is due in part to the collapse of 
credit, which has not only affixed a stigma to bills, but may 
to some extent have even affected the good repute of a 
cheque. •When every one suspects his neighbour, recourse 
may frequently be had to the rude method of ^laymcnts by 
bank-notes. And again, notes may even be^ taking the 
place of bills in many transactions. Nearly all cotton pur- 
chases used to be liquidated in Livcr]x>ol by the endorsement 
of bankers’ bills. But now bankers’ bills are less easily pro- 
cured, and in many cases i)ayment by notes may, for various 
reasons, be rendered necessarpr. Hoarding of notes, as a last 
reserve, may be another not improbable cause. Such a pro- 
ceeding would not be very reasonable ; for communication is 
now so quick that, except in extraordinary times, it would 
appear to be scarcely less safe to keep money in deposit in the 
Bank of England than locked up in a box at home. But the 
additional notes must be somewhere. It is inconceivable that, 
on a sudden, after an unusually severe financial crisis, every- 
body should by common consent have determined to carry more 
notes about in tlrcir pockets ; and as business has decreased, 
more notes cannot jj^e circulating in consequence of greater 
demands for the regular trade. We see no explanations be- 
yond those whicB are here briefly sketched — more hoarding of 
notes as a reserve on the jiart of country bankers or of those 
who have ceased to believe in the solvency of any bank or the 
value of any security, and a certain demand for notes to 
conduct transactions for which formerly cheques and bills were 
preferred. 

We have alluded to the excess in the currency of the Bank 
of England notes, not on account of its intrinsic importance, 
though the fact is curious enough when compared to the extra- 
ordinary regularity of previous years, but on account of its 
bearing on our present stock of gold. The excess of notes 
afloat absorbs an equal amount of the excess of gold in hand. 
So long as the country contimies to require an additional 
supply of three or foui^millions of bank-notes, so long an equal 
amount of additional gold must be retained by the Bank. 
Thus when we contemplate the enormous stock, let us not mis- 
calculate. Three millions of gold, out of the surplus, belong 
to holders of new notes. They afford no additional strength 
to the Bank. They have not been left there because there is 
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no employment for them, but because their work is done by 
the notes. 

The fluctuations in the circulation of the notes of the Bank of 
France have been on a much vaster scale. That circulation has 
more than doubled in the space of ten years. The lowest point 
at which it has stood in that period was 22 iniHions sterling, the 
highest47. Between November 1864 and November 1867 —that 
is to say, in three years only — ^the increase was 1 7 millions. ‘ Be- 

* hold the superiority of the French system,’ will be the cry of 
those who believe that this country has a deficient, an inelastic, 
an iron circulation. ' The French have almost doubled their 
^ circulation^ whilst we have comparatively stood still. *What is 

* our miserable increase compared with theirs ! ’ But how 
have the French doubled their circulation ? By the precise 
means which are at our command for doubling ours — by the 
deposit of gold. The French Bank Directors, unfettered as 
they are, except by their own discretion and the inexorable 
laws of convertibility, have not been so mad as to multiply 
their promises to pay in gold by 100 per cent., without secur- 
ing more than a proportionate, nay, almost an equal increase 
in their stock of goki, If we take their stock of gold in 
December 1857, and again in December 1867, we find an 
increase of 30 millions, so that every additional note is fully 
represented by gold. But the comparison between these two 
dates is not quite fair, as in 1857 the stock of gold m'iis very 
low, w’hile lately it has been abnormally Targe. We will take 
a more exact survey. The greater portion of th(; aggregate 
increase in tlie French note circulation between 1857 and 1867 
falls, as we have seen, on the last three years. It is the same 
with the stock of gold. Up to the end of 1804, the notes in 
circulation hsid risen from 22 millions to 29 millions, or 
7 millions in seven ycai*s. During the same period the in- 
crease in the stock of gold was 8 millions. From 1864 to the 
end of 1867 the notes in circulation rose from 29 rations ti» 
46 millions — that is to say, 17 millions in three years. The 
increase in the stock of gold during the same period was 
21 millions. Several years are comprised in the decade before 
us, in which the bullion advanced much more raphlly than Uie 
notes, and others, for instance 1862 and 1863, in which the 
increase of notes was very large, while* in several mouths the 
stock of bullion declined very considerably. In 1863 there 
were on one occasion 24 millions unrepresented by gold — a 
fH>8itioii, which we are happy to believe, was very exceptional. 
As far as we can judge from the accounts of the Bank of France, 
we should say that the general range of notes unrepresented by 
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gold lay between 16 and 20 millions ; the stock of bullion being 
low if it docs not cover the notes within 20 millions, and high 
if it leaves only 16 millions uncovered. In the two years suc- 
ceeding the financial crisis of 1857 the bullion reached the 
total of notes in circulation within 5 millions ; and since the 
crisis of 1866 it has again approached almost as near. We 
should think that whatever the minimum or maximum may be, 
the Bank, directors in France would not be very comfortable, 
if more than 20 millions of their notes were uncovered by 
gold. • 

We have gone into these figures in some detail, because the 
situation of the unemployed millions in the Bank of France, 
which play so j)rominent a part in relation to Two per cent., 
cannot otherwise be duly appreciated. The conclusion at 
which w<^ arrive is tliis, and we beg our readers’ especial atten- 
tion to the point — that of the 40 millions of bullion at Paris 
at this moment, at least 27 millions belong practically to the 
note-holders, and are in substance dejiosited in the Bank for 
their iiccount. The accumulation of gold to this extent is the 
consequence the substitution of notes for gold in the aggre- 
gate circulation of France. If the gold ig idle,- the notes appear 
to be at work instead, circulating, as far as wc can judge, with 
the same rapidity and busy luovcmojit as the more bulky 
material of which they have taken the place. The phenomenon 
of nearly 40 millions accumulated in the Bank of France at 
one time is thus reduced to the spectacle of a goodly reserve of 
13 millions sterling. The rest belongs in tact not to the bank, 
nor to -capitalists, it belongs to the Judders of notes. It could 
not be removed without placing the currency in jeopardy. It 
has come in because the notes have gone out. It is idle because 
the work is ))ciT»g done for it by the notes, more convenient 
substitutes. It docs not contribute to the fact of Two per 
cent. 

Wc have been at some pains to discover the causes of the 
immeuso increase in the French circulation. Why is it that 
year after year millions of bank-notes ibiind additional employ- 
ment ? Why has the circulation increased from 23 millions to 
44^ millions? Many symptoms indicate that the greater part 
f»f the increase is due to the substitution of notes for gold. 
The bank-note penetrated slowly into the interior of France. 
The estimates of tlie bullion circulation of France arc very 
much in excess of those which have been suggested for our 
gold CLiTcncy here. If avc are not mistaken, the English 
estimate of the amount of sovereigns circulating amongst us 
varies between 60 and 100 millions. The French estimates of 
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their gold and silver coin varied, some ten years ago, between 
120 and 240 millions sterling. Ckir gold circulation is reduced 
to a sum, leaving little margin for the further substitution of 
notes for gold. In France the margin has been infinitely greater, 
and if the amounts be indeed so large, the progress in the use 
of notes, though remarkable, is not by any means unnatural. 
Special causes have also been suggested. The migration of 
labour from country districts into towns increased the employ- 
ment of notes, which ^.re more popular in great centres than in 
remoter reg?x)ns. In some ports of Brittany, even to this day, 
sellers will part Avith their goods more cheaply for coin tlian 
for notes. It is possible, too, that hoarding is taking place in 
France as in England ; but that, whereas formerly hoards 
were preferred in gold, every note being suspected, the great 
strength of the Bank of France has now suggested the idea 
that, even in revolutionary times, its issues would be as secure 
as gold kept unprotected at home. Notes, too, are more easily 
hidden or removed. However this may be, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that on the whole, considering the greater danger 
of civil troubles and the vastly greater amount of its notes 
in circulation, the Bank of France has less cause than our 
Bank to build on its ViQtes not being presented for payment. 
The great unevenness, the ‘jerkiness’ m their issues, imposes 
the duty of extraordinaiy caution; and we can discover no 
reason to modify our opinion that out of the total stock of gold 
held by the Bank, at least 27 millions must be considered as 
held in trust for the noteholders, and practically beyond the 
reach of the Bank, except for the sole purpose of redeeming its 
notes. To that extent the documents giving practical owner- 
ship in the gold are already in circulation. The Bank could 
not venture to part with the goods. It has already parted 
with the warrants. 

The position of the Bank of England in the first week of 
this year Avas roughly as folloAVS :-^24 millions of bank-notes 
were in the hands of the public, and 22 millions of gisld in the 
vaults of the bank ; 9 millions of gold would accordingly be 
absorbed in covering the excess of notes over the legal maxi- 
mum of Fifteen millions, and the remaining 13 millions 4 )f 
gold (or the unemployed notes by which it is represented), 
remained as the reserve of the Bank. The Bank of France 
had at the same time 47 millions sterling of its notes ofioal, 
and a stock of bullion of 4() millions. But 27 millions of 
that stock Avould be absorbed in covering the excess of notes 
afloat over the maximum of 20 millions, beyond which figure 
the French Directors would scarcely venture to leave thcii* 
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issues uncovered by bullion; and 13 millions of gold would, in 
their case also, be left as available reserve. The two Banks 
were therefore much in the same position as regards unemployed 
capital. Thirteen millions remained in each bank, an ample, 
an unusually, we may almost say a lamentably, high reserve, 
but very different in its aspect from the colossal proportions 
which, so long as it is viewed from a distance and in a vague 
light, the mountain of gold presents. 

The extreme abundance of loanable coital anxious for em- 
ployment lit Two per cent, likewise assumes smaller dimen- 
sions the closer we look. At first sight, the general impres- 
sion is conveyed that vast sums of unemployed capital are 
in vain seeking for remunerative employment, that*the supply 
at the disposal of borrowers of any class is so great, and is 
pressed upon their coyness with such importunity, that the 
equivalent to be paid for its use has dwindled to a mere 
fraction. Alas! if any ingenuous man, deluded by these 
fond ideas, should hasten to the market to borrow for some 
groat o])eration for which he has vainly attempted to find 
funds in the days of financial dearth, he would find himself 
grievously disapj)ointed. Two per cent, is indeed the rate of 
discount for first-class bills, and for loaife on short terms, on 
the very safest kind of stocks ; but for uiost purposes capital is 
actually scarce* and dear. Capital has been diverted from other 
channels, and has temporarily fiooded tlie discount market into 
which it has been poured. So far as the operations of com- 
merce. proper are represented by first-class bills, so far it is true 
that cajiital (*ommands a price less by seventy per cent, than 
its i»rice in 1864. Up to this point it is true that the difiPerence 
is immense, and to an extraordinary degree in favour of the 
borrowers. But these borrowers form but a section, though 
an important section, of the great aggregate who desire to 
share amongst them whatever capital may be available for 
loans. 

Borrowers arc of various kinds. There are commercial 
borrow'crs ofiTering bills of exchange for discount, territorial 
borrowers ottering mortgages. Government borrowers offering 
stock, railway borrowers offering debentures, C/Ontractors offer- 
ing Lloyd's bonds, municipal corporatums at home and abroad, 
joint-stock companies for industrial enterprises, and many 
otliers. JS'early all these classes, however, fall conveniently 
under four heads-- commerce, land, Govermnent, and indus- 
trial enterprise. Money being at Two per cent., what is the 
position of each class with reference to the advantages to be 
reaped from this apparent cheapness? In the year 1864, 
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when money was extremely dear, the rate of interest advanced 
almost for every class, though temporary borrowers were 
naturally most severely affect^. While bills could not be 
discounted at less than 7, 8, and 10 per cent, the rise in 
the price for loans on mortgage, or for railway debentures, 
was much less rapid or striking, but 'was nevertheless sub- 
stantial and decisive. All borrowers were paying more. Mort- 
gages are avowedly the least variable of investments, but soli- 
citors were put to th|iir wits’ end to renew mortgages at the 
old rates, and higher charges for the loans which had to be 
raised, afforded to many country gentlemen an excuse for dab- 
bliug a little in stocks. The case of railways was 'W'orge. The 
fatal and Inexplicable mistake of sinking the proceeds of tem- 
porary loans in permanent w’orks, relying on the tender mercies 
of the future for the renewal of debentures falling due, has 
exposed them pre-eminently to the dangers of a rising market. 
A policy, ajiparcntly adopted from the erroneous idea that the 
permanent or ultimate tendency of interest was downwards, re- 
sulted disastrously when the reverse Avas found to be the case. 
Foreign Governments fared little better. \\'^hen high rates ol’ 
interest Averc to be earned in England, it Avould haA'C been 
futile to offer the old* terms. In a word, the value of capital 
A\’as enhanced to all. The scarcity and dearness afflicting one 
class had not turned to the advantage of another. Famine had 
not been produced in one quarter by the direction of the siip- 
j)lics to another, in Avhich plenty might have been expected to 
ensue. The rising price of capital Avas niiiversally, though 
unequally felt ; least by those Avho, like borroAvers on land, 
are most removed from the tropical heat of the hnancial centre, 
more by those who move within the temperate zones of deben- 
tures and funds, and most by those Avho, in closest contact 
Avith the money market, are exposed to the sudden couAudsions 
A\'hich sweep over the regions nearest to the financial line ; but 
no class remained unaffected by the general result. 

Let ns reverse the test. Has the lall of the valu#of money 
been similarly felt by every class ? The nominal market value 
of money has fallen from Seven to Two per cent. To Avhat 
extent has the fall been as universal as the rise ? What signs 
are apparent of a general retr<»grcssion in the value of capital ? 
Bills of exchange, as we have seen, ^can be discounted even 
under Two per cent. W^hat is the position of other classes of 
borrowers? Wc believe that loans on land are rather more 
easily procured, but Ave find few s}miptoms of other classes of bor- 
rowers having participated in the advantages of cheaper money. 
Most of them have eitlicr not improved their position, or en- 
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counter greater difficulties than in the days of Seven per cent. 
It is an extraordinary fact that the funds of every foreign 
Government, without exception, which recurs to the English 
or French money market for occasional financial help, stand at 
a lower figure, in most cases at a much lower figure, than at 
the end of 1864, In England and France the funds are 
lightly higher. In December, *64, Consols stood at 91, in 
Deccmbeiv’67, at 94 French Rentes show a similar change. 
They stood at 65, they now stand at 69. The difference in 
the yield of interest of these funds bought at their present price 
against the prices of ’64 is to the English investor about one- 
seventh per cent., to the French investor one-quarter per ceni,, 
a remarkably small difference in view of the immense changes 
in the money market. However, the fact remains, that if 
the English or French Govcniments wore borrowers at tliis 
moment, the change in the value of money would stand them 
in sonic stead. Our colonies and our Indian empire have 
also gained a certain advantage. But if we look at the case 
of those (jovernments, and they comprise almost all Europe, 
who are habitual borrowers in iondgn markets, we find their 
funds considerably lower now when Two jier cent, exhibits but 
docs not offer them its channs, than when high interest every- 
where gave their stocks an excuse for being low. The force 
of this circunistancp should be clearly realised. The rate at 
which Cio\oniinents can borrow is indicated, not by the nominal 
rate of interest, but by the price, of their stocks. Govern- 
ments, when they issue a loan, fix once for all the interest which 
they will have to jiay. But the interest which tlic individual 
fuiidlioldcr -will derive is of course entirely detennined by the 
price at which he buys the stock. Whoever at this moment 
buys a Spanish bond nominally yielding 3 per cent., at 36, 
])ractically expresses the fact that the rate at which it suits 
him to lend money to the Spanish Government is 8^ per cent. 
The rates at which it suited capitalists, great and small, to 
lend to foreign Governments in ’64 arc not sufficient to tempt 
them now. Higher interest is required, that is to say, tlic 
prices of the stocks must be lower. And so we find them to 
be. Since 1864 Russian Five per cents, have, fallen from 88^ 
to 86 ; Swedish Four and a Half per cents, from 92 to 86. 
Prussia does not borrow in foreign markets, but her funds are 
also lower by about 2 per cent. As we go further south, we 
light on much greater differences. Austrian Five per cents, 
have fallen from 80 to '67, Turkish Six per cents, from 72 to 
62^, Italian Five per cents, from 65 to 46, The case of Spain 
wc must omit, as the conversion of the S])aiiisli Deferred Stock 
VOL. CXXVIl. NO. GCLIX. S 
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makes any comparison in that quarter impossible. Portuguese 
Three per cents, have fallen from 47 to 41, Egyptian Seven 
per cents, from 96 to 84. The funds of the United States 
arc influenced so much by the fluctuations in the price of‘ gold 
that their position affords no safe criterion for purposes of 
comparison, and for a very different reason Mexico and Vene- 
zuela must also be left out. When dividends cease to be paid, 
the^ prices^ offered for stocks are an index, not of the rate at 
which capitalists are disjioscd to lend, but of the px^ce at which 
tliey are willing to buy up bad debts. Of other Transatlantic 
borrowers Brazilian Pour and a Half per cents, have fallen 
from 82 to 64, Buenos A^tcs Six per cents, from 92 to 82, 
and of alLthe borrowing States who appeal to euromarkets, 
Cliili and Peru alone are able to boast that the prices of their 
stocks stand where they stood when money w’fis at 7 ]"»er cent. 

Such is the picture of the foreign stock market side by side 
with money at Tw’o per cent. Figures arc notoriously dull, 
but generalities alone would not have cf»nveycd a clear and 
distinct impression of the^extent of the depreciation. An ex- 
amination of its causes would be out of place. Of course, worse 
credit lies at the root. But the simple fact is this, that, un- 
deterred by the cxiitgnee of absurdly low rates of interest 
elsewhere, the public requires a higher return from investments 
in foreign funds than when the Bank rate stood at Seven per 
cent, in 1864, There has been much European trouble since, 
and most States have been obliged to incur enormous expendi- 
ture. But the last twro years have not cb^mged the solvency 
of empires, nor have they hecn particularly conspicuous for 
large additions to government debts. What Las cliangcd most 
is the public mind, which has passed from an excess of (!onfi- 
dcnce to exaggerated despondency. The same object now 
w’^ears an entirdy difierent aspect. * Viewed in the new light, 
the brightest colours have become dark spots ; and so it comes 
to pass that foreign stocks, yielding incredible interest, are 
sold, and the proceeds carried to a bank which allowtt4 per cent, 
on deposits. Tlie comjjctition of one large class of borroAvers 
has ceased. 

The borrowing difficulties of railAA’^ays during 1867 have been 
so notorious that they require only a passing allusion. Their 
position throughout the year, tl^rsting in vain for caj>ital in 
sight of extraordinary abundance, more than equalled in suf- 
fering the tortures of Tantalus. Generally speaking, they 
have been compelled to forego horroAsung altogether, and to 
pull through, as best they comd, AAdthout. Money was cheap, 
out it was not cheap for them. They were obliged to surrender 
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the field. Here and there an isolated company, proudly supe- 
rior to the troubles of its rivals, has, we believe, renewed its 
debentures on not unfavourable terms ; but practically rail- 
ways have been obliged to leave the money market to itself, 
and in this quarter too competition for capital has virtually 
been removed. As for joint-stock companies, and especially 
those credit companies whose action contributed at least as 
powerfully as any other single cause to raise the value of 
money, they too have been driven from Jlie field. If money 
were really so plentiful, so willing, so eager for employment, 
as the low hire which it receives would seem to denote, never 
would the opportunity of such comjtanies have been so great 
as now. What profits could not be made by borrovTing at two 
per cent., and by the help of funds thus obtained, supplying 
the demands and meeting the urgent needs of an immense 
class, who, if they could only bon*ow at all, would willingly 
pay exorbitant rates ! 15ut many of the companies have been 
themselves thrown on their backs. Others arc under a cloud. 
None have the necessary credit which alone, in such a de- 
sj)ondcnt season as the present, would enable them to attract 
funds. To ihcm, too, a further (dass of' boriwers, Two per cent, 
is only a jihrase. Their competition in, the market has ceased 
to toll. 

That money is at Two per cent, is therefore only true in a 
very limited sense. ’ We do not simply speak of the literal 
meaning. The words convey a wrong impression, even if they 
arc intended ti» denote that the general facilities for borrowing 
have greatly increased. The facilities in most cases have, on 
the contrary, been diminished to an extraordinary extent. 
Mover was the jiublic more indisposed to lend. Strange as the 
stafeincnt may sound, it is actually tlie fact that money is 
clicap, not because leuders arc underbidding eaeJi other, but 
because the greater portion of lenders are uirwilling to lend at 
all. They wi^h to be quiescent, nay more, they draw in their 
money from every jwssible quarter, not with a view to its em- 
ployment, but with the distinct intention of not employing it. 
It may be said, ‘ Surely they must put such funds to some 
‘ use ? They cannot lock them up in their safes.’ No ; but 
they carry them to the banks and leave them there at merely 
compliineiitary interest, or at no interest at all. They prefer 
waitbig a while. Disappointed by past investments, schooled 
by a sad experience against tlie allurements of exaggerated 
dividends, smarting under the actual losses incurred, they 
wish to see the end. They want to wait till they can be sure 
that everything has touched bottom, that all sores have been 
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discovered, that all the rotten parts of our system have been 
cut out. The immense deposits in the hands of the l^ank of 
France, the Bank of England, and the strongest of our joint- 
stock banks, tell their own t^le. It is possible that the failures 
of some banks, and the anxieties which prevailed with regard 
to others, increased the business of the Bank of England, and 
of one or two other institutions, but only a small portion of the 
excess of deposits can be due to this cause. The Inroad fact Is 
notorious, that in most strong banks deposits are lield to an 
unprecedented amount. - How these establishments arc likely 
to deal with such liinds, and -what differences arc likely to 
ensue from this employment of them by bankers instead of by 
the public itself, or by intermediary establishments, avc will 
endeavour by-and-by to explain. The important point at this 
moment is the attitude of those to whom the funds belong, 
and the displacement, if wc may so speak, of in\estmoiits. 
What has become of the usual accumulation of savings licre 
and in France? Is the present abundance tlic result of profits 
and economy ? Is money at Tavo per cent, because the suj)- 
ply of capital exceeds at this moment the demand? Have 
we been groAving so j’ich and so prudent that Ave don't knuw 
how to employ all our "surplus capital? Not at all. Tavo ])cr 
cent, docs not result from the abundance, but from the disgust, 
of capital. Harassed by the misuses to wliicli it has been put, 
by the disappointments it has suffer<*,d, by the impositiims of 
which it hius been made the dupe, capital, in high dudgeon, 
has retired to its tents. The situation of tlic monvnt is this : 
capital is on strike ! 

Capital is on strike, out of employ! In England it has 
struck against limited liability ; against raihvays ; against pro- 
moters, contractors, and engineers ; against joint-stock compa- 
nies of every description ; against speculators ; partially, against 
foreign Governments. In France it lias struck against the 
Credit Mobilicr and its satellites; against the system Avhich 
produced the Mexican loan ; against ambiguous uttSVances in 
high places ; against political uncertainties ; almost against tlic 
Empire itself. In England it complains of deficiencies of the 
law, and of the shortcomings of those to Avliom it had entrusted 
its fortunes; in France, of the uncertainties inflicted on com- 
merce and finance by the ignorance imposed on the ])ublic as to 
the political event the morrow may bring forth. The causes 
which have arrested the activity of capital in the tAvo countries 
are not identical; but they react uppn each other, and have 
much in common. The uneasiness of French capitalists reacts 
upon ourselves. The disposition of England to abstain from all 
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enterprise increases French timidity, and strengthens the policy 
of hnaiicial inaction. When English business-men cease to be 
sanguine, French capitalists think that times must indeed be 
bad. For years past, the more prudent portion of the French 
bankers have habitually acted on the theory that they were 
living on a volcano. The events of 1848 were never entirely 
forgotten; French liabilities never assumed the same propor- 
tion as ouiB. But if, in this respect, the difference is con- 
siderable, on the other hand the effect j)rt)duced by enormous 
losses has been tlie same on both sides of the Chanfiel. It is 
long since it has been necessary to pass such heavy losses to 
the debit of two countries in times of peace as been 

realised — wc will not say incurred — during the last few years. 
The origin of many of the disasters dates farther back ; but 
the losses had not been acknowledged, the bad debts had not 
been written off. Illusions lasted till the crisis of ’66 dispelled 
the mist. And these losses arc important, not only because 
they liave * demoralised ’ capital, in the French sense of the 
word. They have absorbed national resources, and y)revcnted 
the natural yearly accumulation of savings. Nothing is 
more abundantly clear than that the present low value of 
money cannot be the result of surplus ’profits. The average 
amount of the savings of England and France can of course 
never l)c (!orrcctly •ascertained. Still rough estimates have 
acquired a certain amount of authority, and may serve as a 
basis for a general ojnnion. In France the estimate of annual 
jn-ofits or savings a^^li^tlble for new investments, fixes the figure 
at 40 millions sterling })cr annum. In England the amount is 
supposed to be at least tnnee as great, and 80 millions is con- 
sidered to be far within the mark. What has become of these 
enormous sums ? The French, after the fashion of their coun- 
try, compiled elaborate statisti(;s to prove the mode in which 
their savings liave been lost A few years ago M. D’Eichthal, 
a Paris banker and writer of eminence, prepared tables exhi- 
biting the amount of home and foreign loans, the foreign rail- 
ways, and enterprises of various kinds, into which French 
capital had been put — of course not treating these investments 
as a loss, but simjily as an absorption of so much capital. M. 
Percire, from a perfectly different point of view, arranged a 
similar table, his object being* to show the puny dimensions of 
the actual system of French banking by the side of the gigantic 
transactions in 'which France had engaged. In the famous in- 
quiry held ill Paris in consequence of the attacks on the Bank 
of France, these statistics were discussed ; and the Governor 
of the Bank of France, M. llouland, formed — upon the strength 
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of these materials, and on figures prepared in the department of 
the Minister of Finance — an estimate of some of l3ie absolute 
losses which France had suffered by various investments. 

M. Itouland was engaged in dealing with the question as to 
what had become of the available capital, of the savings of 
France, and spoke of the swallowing up {dhoration) of capital 
which had taken place on all sides. Between the years 1 852-G5, 
the imperial Treasury had devoured no less a suih than 120 
millions sterling. French Railways had absorbed 200 millions, 
loans to communes and departments had reached 32 millions, 
French credit companies and other joint-stock enterprises had 
consumed t200 millions. Total, 552 millions for 12 years, or 
46 millions per annum ; a larger sum than the estimated total of 
the annual savings of France. But this was not all. French 
financiers of the Imperial type were not so narrow-minded as to 
confine their operations within the limits of their own country. 
Most nations who are rich enough to lend to their neighbours 
have their specialities, though the favouritism shown is by no 
means the result of jwlitical affinity. The PiKjciality of the 
Dutch is Austrian stock, the speciality of Frankfi)rt aiul the 
South of Germany aire^ the stocks of the United States, and 
the financial wants of a United Italy were liberally supplied 
by France, the country to whom their union has been the 
greatest source of oftcnce. The greater poJ-tion of the gigantic 
loan of 30 millions sterling, negotiated by Minghciti, was 
taken in Franco, and we doubt whether French irritation 
against Italy has been soothed by the tremendous money losses 
caused by that operation. Italian stock subscribcMl for in 
Paris at- 70 now stands at 45. A great portion of the sto<?k 
has doubtless found its way back to Italy, but the loss of the 
French public on the transaction has been enimnous. 

M. Bouland stated incidentally to the Iinjierial Commission 
that Government loans had been negotiated between 1801 and 
1865 to the extent of nearly 330 millions sterling ^^Kcluding 
the 450 millions borrowed by the United States). If that were 
included, the total would almost reach the sum of 800 millions 
sterling borrowed in the course of four years ! Germany, 
however, is the only (Country Tihich has invested to any serious 
extent in American stocks. 

The figures w'hicli we have quoted do not by any means 
exhaust the catalogue of the engagements of France. The 
French have had their experience of railways as we have had 
ours, but with this notable difference. The French railways 
themselves have been a very great success, -whereas on foreign 
railways they have lost fabulous sums. A shareholder in an 
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English railway will breathe a half-envious sigh as he runs his 
eye over the columns in a French share list which chronicle 
dividends and premiums. The 500 franc sliares of the Chemin 
de fer du Nora stand at 1165 ; of the Lyons railway, at 865 
francs ; of the Orleans, at 850 francs. This great success is, 
however, not entirely due to superior economy and manage- 
ment. The system under which French railways were built 
is peculiar^ Government made contracts with the companies, 
undertaking the construction of the earthworks itself ; in other 
words, the hVciich railways have been subsidised by Govern- 
ment aid. Still here were splendid results. Up to a certain 
time cvcryime who had touched railways in France had made 
money, and railway ent-erprisc rose high in ])ublic favour. By 
a very natural sequence tlic idea was suggested that similar 
profits might be realised abroad, and Spain and Italy were 
chosen as the favourite fields. The Governments of these 
countries were \\dlling to lend their aid, but not in the form 
which had been follow'cd by tlic French. They either paid 
their money down as a subvention, or gave a guarantee on a 
certain amount of capital. In France the chief risks of con- 
structioii had been shared by tlie Govivnment. Abroad all 
the risks «)f the enterprise were left to the shareholders. 
Those risks, wliether in consequence of unavoidable circum- 
stances, of deplorable miscalculations, or even something worse, 
proved to be most serious, and the catastrophe of the Spanish 
railways negotiated in France assumed dimensions beyond the 
worst disast<u's of our English shareholders. Not only arc the 
shares in many of these undertakings absolutely worthless; even 
the 20/. dchrntnres are in many cases not worth more than 4/. 
M. KoiilamI estimated tlie loss to F ranee on foreign industrial 
enterprises alone at upw'arils of GO millions sterling, of which 
by far tlie greatest proportion accrued on railways built in 
Italy and Sjiain, The immensity of the amount seems to 
justify an allusion to a cause which has j)owerfully contributed 
to diminish available savings in France, and at the same time 
explains the indignant withdrawal of vast sums of capital from 
a field oi* activity whicli has proved so calamitous. The balance- 
|licet of the Credit Mobilier, showing as it dues a loss of two 
^llhms sterling on investments, is an apt illustration of the 
course of French fitiancial aifairs. 

We have not taken into account tlic operations of the 
Prefect of the Seine, which in a few years have raised the 
debt of the city of Paris to something like 35 millions bor- 
rowed, to a great extent, by an extravagant and unsatisfactory 
machinery. It is whispered that even in these days of Two 
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per cent.^ the City of Fans has been, indirectly, paying 7 per 
cent, for loans. We have no need to speak of the commercial 
and agricultural disasters which have heightened the gloom in 
France, of short crops of wheat and wune, of the sufferings in 
the silk and cotton trades, of the losses incurred by France in 
common with all other countries on the general commerce of 
the last two years. We have said enough to show why capital 
is on strike, and why Two per cent, must be regarded not as 
the result of abundanee and of profits, but of the displacement 
and non-employment of capital. 

We will not attempt to measure by figures tlie losses of 
England dunng the last two years. Some raisfortimes -we 
have had in^ common wdth France — bad crops and unremunera- 
tive trade. With us, as in France, no branch of business has 
been able to boast of its success in the midst of universal 
calamities, and those have considered themselves singularly 
fortunate who, though they had not growm any richer, had at 
least not lost a portion of tlieir wealth. In some disastrous 
undertakings we have indeed not fared so badly as France. 
The Mexican loan needed a Minister's advocacy to force it 
down, and French pofkcts paid the penalty of tlie too suc- 
cessful eloquence of a distinguished statesman. Neither Italian 
funds nor Spanish railw'ays were ever })opular here ; and the 
gigantic operations of the Credit Mobilier, ir its own particular 
Ene, have scarcely been rivalled in this country, liut we have 
no reason to boast. The aggregate of our losses has probably 
been as much greater than that of the French, as the aggregate 
of our capital and its capacities for good and for mischief arc 
greater than theirs. It is needless to specify details, when the 
general statement unfortunately comes home to everybody’s 
experience. The savings of several years may be required to 
fill up the gaps which have been made. 

The losses incurred have been heightened by our incapacity 
to deal 'with the confusion w'hich they produced. It is cha- 
racteristic of this country that the tackle is never Ifi order 
when wx have to take to the boats. W e are sanguine and go- 
arhead, and think more of speed, and of the best means of 
reaching our goal in spite of obstacles, than of preparing an 
elaborate organisation for the possible event of a break -down.# 
Nothing can be w'orse than the disorder which follows mercan- 
tile shipwrecks. The bankruptcy system, private arrangement 
deeds, liquidation in Chancery, all are equally unsatisfactory. 
Men of business as we call ourselves, we seem hopelessly 
bafiled as soon as confusion sets in, and the one task in which 
we seem to succeed least is tlie reduction of chaos to order. 
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Chaos in railway matters, chaos in all the relations of limited 
liability, has prostrated our energies and prevented our recovery. 
Mismanagement in its time of tribulation, has discredited joint- 
stock enterprise no less than its exuberant indiscretions when 
all went well. Limited liability has been shari)ly pulled up. 
The wide channels which it opened for pouring capit^ into the 
dearest markets have been blocked for the nonce. 

In January 1865 we called attention to the connexion be- 
tween the development of joint-stock enterprise as a means for 
supplying capital to foreign countries and the high rate of 
interest subsisting in 1864. We wrote : — * It is clear that so 

* long as the new system remains sufficiently popular to com- 
^ mand, if not to entrap, the confidence of investors, the rate of 
^ interest cannot possibly, ewteris parihus^ fall below a point at 

* which companies trading with foreign countries are willing to 
‘ take it. If money is again to become as cheap as our manu- 
‘ facturers would have it, one of two things must take place. 

‘ Either the demand of foreign countries for English capital 
‘ must decrease, or the credit of tlie companies through 'whose 
^ medium that demand is supplied must break down. The 

* former alternative is very remote. With regard to the latter, it 
^ is unquestionably possible that the pftblic, which has invested 
‘ a (certain portion of its savings in foreign enterprises, may be 
‘ disappointed witli. the results, and may withdraw its confidence 
‘ and withhold its contributions from over-speculative financial 

* companies.’ ‘ The new field of operation chosen by joint- 

* stock enterprise— that fiehl, the most voracious of all ’ — 
seemed to us to have been • the detennining element in the 
‘ rising price of capital, an influence which, if not checked hy 
‘ a hreak-down of credit, must,’ we thought, ‘ from the very 
‘ nature of the ease, be more or less permanent in its character.’ 
The break-down has, however, occurred. One of the two con- 
tingencies, which could alone, we believed, permit money to 
become cheap again, has actually occurred. The demand of 
foreign countries for English capital has certainly not ceased, 
but many of the comi)anics through whose medium the demand 
was supplied have become discredited. The confidence of the 
public has been shattered. The conduit-pipes through which 
•the reservoirs of English capital were opened up to foreign 
borrowers have become* bldckcd by broken promises and dis- 
appointed hopes. The chief influence which tended towards a 
continued enhancement of the value of money is in abeyance 
on account of imperfections in its organisation. 

In one respect, indeed, the development of joint-stock enter- 
prise has exceeded the hopes of its most sanguine friends. Its 
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functions v^ere to be double — ^to collect drainage and to utilise it. 
As far as its object was to collect every drop of available capital 
iato central reservoirs^ it has done all and more than was ex- 
pected. But many of the reservoirs proved unsafe^ and the 
fields into which the capital^ when collected, was poured turned 
out, in many instances, most unremunerative. The theory of 
the system as expounded by the French avowedly contemplated 
an increase of national force by the concentration of^ fractions 
of capital, which mighf othenvise not be utilised at all. The 
concentration has tiiken place, and even in an exaggerated 
form. Xot only have savings, real available capital, been 
sucked in, but capital which was not available at all.’ The 
world parted with its reserves. Working capital was sacrificed 
to the craving for speculative inn’-estments. Many borrowed 
money for their pern;i.anent regular business, in order to be free 
to pour their own resources into a joint-stock coiupany or into 
foreign funds. The concentration was too effectual, the sub- 
sequent diffusion vciy unsatisfactory. Of the actual losses we 
have already spoken. But the disasters are not to be measured 
by them. The countr)' has laboured ever since unfh»r the 
absence of reserves. T<<)0 oi’ten the possibility of creating fresh 
reserves has been out oif’by the necessity of meeting liabilities 
incurred upon shares which were not fully jmid up. In other 
cases strenuous efforts are <loubtless being imulc to restore ihc 
necessary working capital of a business to a normal amount. 
The process of course involves a conlimious sale of inijumd cut 
or excessive investments, and, in the absence of an}' demand 
for such securities, the fall in jwices lias naturally been very 
great. The operations necessary for reconstructing ‘ reserves* 
seem to us to be by no means one of the least effective causes 
of the coexistence of panic prices for shares and slocks w'ith 
money at Two per cent. 

But, it may be said, where are these reserves ? Surely the 
proceeds of the sale of sliares and stocks are not Inckid n]> at 
home ? They are carried to the banks, and the banks, who thus 
receive additional capital, might become the organs of its diffu- 
sion. In such a case the ixisition of capital would surely not 
be changed ? 

But the change is very serious njevertheless. Bankers cer- * 
tainly employ the funds which have thus been placed in their 
hands, but such employment is tied down and guided by the 
strict^t canons of orthodox banking. 

The transfer of capital from hands which were ready to 
employ it boldly and speculatively, at high rates of interest, to 
hamts where the most scrupulous caution and anxious fore- 
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thought prevails, has doubtless contributed most materially to 
cheapen the rate of interest to borrowers of the highest repute. 
The disappearance of some of the largest money-dealers has 
caused a great change in the class of bills which can be con- 
sidered as * negotiable.’ Not very long ago the discount of 
bills was a question rather of price than of quality. Now it is 
a question of quality, not of price at all. Establishments such 
as that Overend, Gurney, & Co. seem to have conducted 
their business on the principle of insvirance — that is to say, 
risks were consciously and avowedly run, provided a high 
pi’lemium Avas received. We offer no opinion on the policy of 
such a system. It is conceivable that it might he successful, 
if the premiums Avere sufficiently high, and the fund in reseiwe 
sufficiently large. We are* simply pointing to the effect on 
the money market of solvent though speculative establish- 
ments, Avho (leal Avitli spc<iiihitive customers ready to pay 
thorn any rates of interest they may exact. Their OAvn real or 
supposed solvency enables them to borroAV from those who 
Avoiild absolutely refuse loans at any rate of interest, if the 
security did not seem uncpiestionably good. Besides, they 
are also able to jray a slightly better j>rk,‘e for the use of money 
than others, as their system giA Os them unlimited opportunities 
for its employment. Accordingly, the effect of their opera- 
tions is this - llie}^ absorb the <!apital which might otherAvisc be 
available on cheap terms for first-class securities, and lend it 
out for s])eculatiye purjroses. They become conduit-pipes, 
passing tin* resources of the cautious into tlie hands of the in- 
cautious. The effect of such a jrroccss on the rate of interest 
could not fail to be great. Nothing in ordinary times tends so 
much to raise the value of caj»ital as the competition of doubt- 
ful securities, foi- the negotiation of Avhich any consideration is 
readily ottered. The fall of OAerend, Gurney, & Co., and the 
disappeavauee of some sir.iilar establishments, have almost jiut 
an end to the system described. The result Avas to be lore- 
soon. The siiccuhitivc customoi’s of tlic establislinients in 
question, do]irivcd of the assistance to Avhich they had been 
accustomed, AA'ould look in vain for the support of the banks. 
Tlie resources of the banks had possibly been, to a certain ex- 
tent, at their command before ; Ibr flic banks deposited money 
witii OAcreiid, Gurney, & (^o., and OAcrend, Gurney, & Co. 
lent it to them. But the command of the funds was lost 
with the destruction of the channel through Avhicli they passed. 
The nature of the deposits entrusted to bankers imposes a 
peculiar obligation, which is generally most scrupulously ac- 
fmowlcdged. Bankers must cm])loy such funds, but in their 
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employment security, not price, must be the first consideration. 
High premiums ouj^ht never to tempt them to run patent risks. 
Their first object is to be absolutely safe, their next to have 
available resources for their regular customers. To save a 
client from ruin they arc not unfrequently obliged to run risks 
which they would rather avoid, but tlie consideration is not the 
profit derived from a high charge, but tlie obligations imposed 
upon them by the habits and interests of their order. » W e are 
speaking of the great bulk of banking-houses, the representative 
firms. By them, loans on questionable though remunerative 
securities are absolutely tabooed ; for such loans, though they 
need not nc9cssarily lead to ultimate loss, lead, in four cases 
out of five, to a lock-up. We need not dwell on the light in 
which lock-ups are regarded by bankers. 

The general result is plain. The public, sick of its previous 
investments, carries dejiosits in unprecedented amounts to the 
strong and careful banks, and the banks onl}'' use these deposits 
by loans to the most solvent of customers, or in the discount of 
the safest bills. But the most solvent customers arc precisely 
those who arc least likely to want much money, and the best 
class of bills do not exi%t to an unlimited amount. Hence the 
plethora of that particulhr kind of capital in one particular 
quarter, hence Two per cent, m Lombard Strc(,‘t, and in the 
discount office of the Bank of England. But the counterpart 
to this result is no less clear. For every other kind of business 
capital was seldom more diflicult of access. 

If some of the other classes of borrowers, fo whom wo have 
alluded, had been still able to avail themselves of the resources of 
the discount market by the continued manufacture of a certain 
class of bills of which the public has lately heard a good deal, 
the fall in the value of money resulting from the transfer of 
capital first to the banks on deposit, and through the banks to 
the discount of bills, would probably have remained wdthin 
narrower limits. But finance bills, a device for openin^new 
channels for securing -loans for permanent purposes by the 
assumption of a temporary garb, have been practically banished 
from the discount market which they had invaded in great 
force. We remember to have read a pamjihlct some years jigo 
by Mr. Alfred Latham, a Director of the Bank of England, in 
which he draws a distinction between the terras ‘ discount ’ and 
* interest,’ and points out in effect that there arc really two 
separate money markets — one for permanent, and one for tem- 
porary investments, and that it by no means follows, that, 
because money is abundant for one purpose, it must be abun- 
dant for another. What detennines the rate of discount — 
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tliat is to say, tlie rate for a loan of three mouths or less, on a 
bill of exchange — is the atnount of capital seeking temporary 
employment in a given form. This amount is by no means so 
large as is generally believed, and being relatively limited, is 
very seriously affected even by additions or subtractions, which, 
viewed in connexion with the immense aggregate of mercan- 
tile transactions, might be considered comparatively insignifi- 
cant. T^e have stated Mr« Latham’s view in its broadest form. 
In practice it may be found that thci, two classes of capital 
continually overlap and trench on each other’s domain, so that 
it is impossible to draw a sharp line of demarcation. But the 
distinction is valuable neverUicless, and assists to explain both 
the dearness in the discount market some time ^go and the 
present reaction. Those who were in search of capital for per- 
manent purposes, poached, and very successfully too, on their 
neighbours’ preserves. When railways could not raise funds 
on their own distinctive fonns of securities, such as shares and 
debentures, when Governments found themselves unable to 
issue regular stock, when impoverished shipowners could not 
find cai)itali.sts ready to make them an advance on that very 
critical kind of security — a mortgage on ships, — bills were 
manufactured to take the place of tliyoSc unavailable forms of 
credit. Recent disclosures have initiated the public more or 
less into the modc^of proceeding. Part of the financing of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway took this form, and 
supplies a conspicuous illustration of the invasion of the discount 
market by pennanent borrow'crs. Liverpool has furnished some 
striking cxamjdes of the creation of ^ shipi)ing paper,’ a class of 
security viewed with much disfavour by banket's of the old 
school, — bills different in their very essence from common mer- 
cantile paper, as instead of representing property which is 
intended to be sold, they represent the very opposite, pro- 
perty w hich by these bills is to be preserved from sale. 

Mercantile bills are short-lived. They represent a transac- 
tion which in a few months comes to a natural end. Their 
most common function is to bridge over the interval between 
the purchases of goods and their resale, cither in the same or 
in an altered shape. Foreign bills come under this definition 
in so far as they are not drawn on demand, but are payable 
after the lapse of a certain number of days or months. They 
not only eficct a transfer, but they allow a certain amount 
of time. •The length of life accorded to bills depends to a great 
extent ( n the difficulties or facilities wrhich a 2)articular trade 
encounters in passing on the goods which it buys. The theory, 
undoubtedly, is that the proceeds of the goods will afford the 
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means to extinguish the bilL ‘V^Hiether new bills representing 
new transactions will take the place of those which arc thus 
paid off, depends upon the activity of trade. If times become 
bad, the amount of mercantile paper decreases in proportion. 
It falls and rises Avith the ebb and flow of prosperity. Finance 
bills, on the other hand, are different in both respects. Unlike 
mercantile bills, they arc not intended to be paid off and 
extinguished when they fall due. Contracts exist for their 
renew'al. They represent transactions spread over Vears in- 
stead of mopths. And, again, unlike mercantile bills, their 
amount does not naturally contract when times get bad, nay, 
the worse the times, the more certain it is that, at any sacrifice, 
they must be kept alive. The effect of the competition of such 
a class of bills with commercial bills proper may easily be 
imagined. They would naturally bear upon the market with 
a weight disproportionate to their actual amount. Tlic^y are 
known to be poachers, notwithstanding their mask, and have 
to pay blackmail. But commissions paid every three months 
for renewals, besides interest fixed at so and so much above 
bank-rate, spoils, so long as all goes well, the happy recipients 
for the more humdrum transactions of discounting regular 
bills. For the latter, acftc^rdingly, higher rates are also exacted, 
and the briskness of the competition, even more than the actual 
increase in the amount of bills, raises the rate of interest to all. 

On the other hand, the system of financing by bills, of which 
the renewal was promised by contract, but depended on the 
willingness of others who were not parties \o the contract, to 
discount the new bills, was absolutely certain to lead to great 
financial disasters. The crisis of ’66 struck a blow at credit 
under which our whole system reeled and staggered. The 
soundest portion of our trade needed a lohg time to recover ; 
other ]K)rtions have not recovered yet; though they are slowly 
and laboriously progressing. But as for the class of bills which 
we have described, they have vanished altogether, in many 
cases involving drawers, acceptors, and discounters in onwom- 
mon ruin. The transactions on which they were based were 
broken up ; the nature of the bills was revealed, and those who 
had been driven to the use of this financial device — because, 
even in better times tlicy could not find money in the ordinary 
way — ^were utterly unable to pay the bills, when failures on all 
sides shut off the possibility of renewals. 

The disappearance of this class of bills naturally treated a 
remarkable reaction in the money market, where their presence 
bad been such a source of mischief. The amounts were large 
in themselves. We have heard that the disappearance of the 
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bills of one large group of contractors alone has relieved the 
discount market of an incubus of eight millions’ worth of paper. 
But the relief experienced is not to be measured by the amount 
witlidrawn. No class of securities had played so great a part 
in running up the rate of interest. The stakes for which all 
concerned were playing were so high that the difference of a 
few j)ounds j)er cent, in the rate of discount scarcely weighed in 
the scale. Mercantile bills have been freed from a competition 
against vfhich they could hardly hold their own. Their turn 
has come. The borrowers for permanent purposes no longer 
absorb a large portion of the resources of the temporary 
market. They have retired, not because their demands are 
satisfied, but because their demands are no longer* entertained. 
They leave the discount market to its normal customers, and 
are shut out themselves just at the time when unwonted sup- 
j)lics, diverted from the field of permanent investment, are 
pouring into that market for short loans which they are com- 
pelled to abandon. That under these circumstances the rate 
of discount, in its literal sense, should have fallen unprecedently 
low, is no less natural than that difficulties in the way of rail- 
ways and every kind of permanent enter[>rise should be ex- 
ceedingly great. Viewed in conncxjoa with the attitude of 
capital turning its back on almost every class of borrowers ; 
with the reconstitution of reserves; tvith the collapse of many 
of the channels by'which capital used to be carried into foreign 
markets; with the temporary deposit of idle money in the 
hands of the bank^; with the peculiar employment given in the 
discount market to such spare money by the b^fikers in whose 
hands it is placed ; and, finally, with the w^drawal from the 
discount market of whole classes of bills, which used to weigh 
upon it with especial heaviness, the co-existence of Two per 
cent., with much financial embarrassment and the depression 
of every kind of stocks and shares, ceases to be the glaring 
anomaly which it appeared at first sight. 

Another difficulty, however, must suggest itself to every 
mind. Money, we have seen, is flowing into channels over 
which commerce has almost exclusive command. Why, then, 
does commerce not make use of its opportunities ? Why does 
not speculation in goods and produce revive? WTiy do not 
our merchants and mai^ufacturers resume their wonted 
activity ? 

That there is little or no speculation in goods is beyond a 
doubt ; , and that ttade has been generally unremunerative is 
also very certain. But it is not so clear that the amount of 
our international transactionB has been so unsatisfactory as the 
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simple totals of our imports and exports would lead us to sup- 
pose. Totals often require to be greatly modified. Large 
additions to our international transactions need not always be 
a matter for unmixed congratulation. If we had lost all our 
cattle and all our com, an increase in our imports solely due 
to such a cause would doubtless be so far satisfactory that we 
should have procured the means of subsistence and been able 
to pay for them, but highly unsatisfactory as a register of 
prosperous circumstances. 6n the other hand, a fall in the 
price of the« raw materials by which our leading manufactures 
are fed, might lessen the value of our imports, but be in itself 
a most gratifying event. The aggregate value must always be 
most carefully compared with the aggregate quantities. If we 
consume the same quantities of tea and coffee, sugar and 
tobacco, but pay the producers a lower price, the first appear- 
ance of our tables or im])orts may be unfavourable, but we 
have not much reason to complain. Again, it is interesting to 
know whether any diminution of our foreign trade is due to 
causes over which we ourselves have control, or to accidents 
affecting our customers abroad. It is perfectly conceivable 
that our business might be suffering a temporary check, not in 
consequence of any crisis at home, of difficulties in our labour 
market, indeed of any disqualification on our part tt) compete 
successfully for our lion’s share in the comiperce of the world, 
but exclusively on account of emban*assmcnts besettiitg our 
foreign customers, or on account of suicidal tariffs abroad. 
The United States might be more responsiblcpfor our ffiminished 
exports than Trades’ unions at home. Jt is evident that a host 
of questions may be partially answered, not so inuc.h by the 
totals, as by the con^onent items of the commercial statistics 
at our command. What is the real key to the aj)parent serious 
decline in our trade? Are we eating and drinking less? are 
we producing and selling less? Have our workshops been more 
idle? Have strikes had their effect? Are we ceasing to sujjply 
markets where we find our rivals ensconced ? ♦ 

At first sight, the figures for 1867 certainly look gloomy 
enough, and the first separate item which strikes the eye 
deepens the unfavourable impression. We start with a decline 
in our exports and imports of 18 millions; but the signifi- 
cance of the amount is ^eatly enhanced, when we find that, but 
for an excess of 10 millions in the value of grain imported in 
18,67 — that is to say, but for extraordinary purchases abroad to 
fill up a gap caused by a disaster at home, {mrehases which can 
scaroely be taken into account in any comparison between the 
relativemovements of trade in two successive years, — our import 
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lists for 1867 would have shown a much larger decline. 4o- 
cordinglj, if we wish to measure the full extent of the alleged 
diminution in our trade, we must strike out the excess on com, 
and look a deficiency not of 18 millions, but of 28 millions, 
fairly in the face. 

But if the item of corn thus heightens our apprehensions, 
the item of cotton changes the whole aspect of affairs. The 
price of cqtton fell thirty per cent, during 1867, causing by its 
fall a double effect. Not only was the aggregate value of our 
imports reduced by the cheapness of the most important raw 
material with which foreign countries supply us ; the cheaper 
raw material lessened the cost of the manufactured article. If 
tlie price of cotton had been the same in 1867 as in 1866, our 
importations would have been w'orth 14 millions more, our 
exportations 8 millions more, than we now find them. The 
lower value of cotton alone, irrespective of quantities, has 
reduced the total of our Imports and exports by the enormous 
sum of 22 millions. The actual figures of the Board of Trade 
show a reduction of 20 millions on the importation of cotton, 
and of 4 millions on the exportation of cotton manufiictures, 
but of the former 6 millions are due to q^antitt^, and 14 millions 
to price alone. As to our exports of icotton yam and manu- 
factured goods, we have actually sold ten per cent more in 
quantity i though thp aggregate valuer owing to the cheaper raw 
material, stands at eight per cent. less. Had cotton not fallen 
in value, our exports would not appear to have declined, but 
on the contrary 1(7 have advanced. There would have been 
an increase of 4 millions in the item, ‘ exports of cotton manu- 
* factured goods,’ instead of the present decrease of the same 
amount. 

The price of cotton stands now almost where it stood before 
the great convulsion. Hugo fortunes melted away as it fell. 
Wlioevcr held stocks felt the ground giving way beneath his 
feet. But Englishmen were by no means the only, nor per- 
haps the heaviest, losers. A large proportion of cotton, as of 
other commodities, is sent to England on consignment by the 
foreign producers; and the more an article falls, the more Hkely 
is it to belong to, and be held by, the producers themselves, who, 
just as the officers of a regiment are the last to believe in its 
disloyalty, arc the least inclined to believe in the permanent 
decline of their favoimte production. No one clings more 
fondly to his bales of cotton m spite of a never-ending iml, than 
the Egyptian or Indian native. Of the money lost on the stock 
of cotton an enormous amenmt mfist be put down to foreign ac- 
count. No branch oBtvade connected with the article has been 
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exempt, and we have heard the saying in Liverpool, that 1865 
ruined the speculators, 1866 the merdiants, 1867 the producers 
Be that as it may, apart from individual suffering and locsl 
catastrophes, the chea|^ning of riie raw material of our chief 
branch of industry is, in itself, not a drawback, but a great 
public benefit. Not only is the cheaper price of the commodity 
an advantage in itself; the greater security inrhich low prices 
inspire, imparts animation to trade. Manufacture^ are re- 
lieved of their chronic* fright of remaining saddled with goods 
made of deat* cotton, when their neighbours may be able a few 
weeks later to buy their raw material at two-thirds of the 
cost . ^ ^ 

The reduction in the q^nUty of cotton imported amounts, 
as we have seen, to a sum of 6 millions, whidi, together with 
the 22 millions due to the cheaper price, accounts for the 
whole of the apparent decline in our international transactions, 
even when that decline is increased by subtracting the excess 
on wheat. It is not true, therefore, to say that we have been 
going back. We have simply stood stilL That less cotton has 
reached our shores, may — considering the abundant stock in 
Liverpool, and the falling price — ^be regarded with equani- 
mity. It rarely happi^ns that, as in this instance, smaller 
supplies and cheaper prices are found combined. 

The fluctuations in the remainder of our imports and exports 
have not been very important ; but, if our space permitted, we 
might call attention to several interesting circumstances. The 
effects of the cessation of the cattle-plague are very evident in 
the diminution in the items of cattle and tallow ; but, save in 
this exceptional case, it is curious to observe that where we 
find larger figures, it is generally in things to eat and drink, 
articles of imme^ate consumption, whereas ive find smaller 
figures in the case of articles which are accessory to manufac- 
tures, but are not themselves consumed. We have drunk more 
tea and coffee, sweetened them with more sugar, smoked more 
tobacco, made more rice puddings, and put more raisin#feind 
currants into them, and been somewhat more abstemious only 
in the case of spirits and wine. 

On Ae other hand, we have bought less materials for several 
of our subsidiary manufactures. Less hemp and less timber 
doubtless suggest the construction of fewer ships, the non- 
employment of workmen in docks, and great distress in the 
East end of London. The decline in the quantities of other 
raw material is probably more due to our home trade than to 
our international relations ; for our exports do not show a cor- 
rlspondii^ reduction in several cases, where, from the smaller 
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ini{k>rt of raw material, we might at first sight have estpected a 
falling off; indeed, there is nowhere any de^e which could for 
one moment be considered important by the side , of the large 
excess in the cotton goods which we have sent abroad. 
very excess perhaps may have caused the slight reduction 
wldch we find in woollen, linen, and silk manufactures. Why 
the Australian ladies have taken a million’s worth less of 
* milliner]^ and apparel, gallantry forbids us to inquire. Hard- 
ware and cutlery exhibit a slight, and a somewhat i^usagreeable 
decrease ; disagreeable because, small as it is, it is spread over 
a large number of our customers, a circumstance calculated to 
suggest unpleasant refiections and memories. Otherwise on 
no single article of export do we find an^ reduction as large 
as 200,000/. ; in some there is a slight, in others, a decided 
augmentation. In the metal trade we have continued our ad- 
vance ; and we rejoice to find that under the head of machinery, 
notwithstanding continued rumours of irresistible competition, 
we have not only held our own, but gained considerable ground. 
Trade is undoubtedly miserably depressed, and there are evi- 
dences of stagnation which no one can gainsay ; but neverthe- 
less a closer review of* our exports seems to exclude many of 
the disheartening inferences, and to forbid many of the gloomy 
prophecies, which the first aspect of the vast gaps in the tables 
of the Board of Trade seemed j)ercmptorily to enforce. 

The changes of direction which our exports have undergone 
confirm the more Jiopeful view. They will be found to be 
highly suggestive. It might have been supposed that the cease- 
less anxiety as to European war would have frightened both 
our continental customers and ourselves ; and that their fears 
of heavy commitments just before a period of trouble, and our 
fears of unpunctual payments if war should break out, might 
have restricted our continental trade ; while, on the other hand, 
wc might have consoled ourselves by extending our. operations 
to countries as far removed as possible from the reach of 
European calamities. Nothing, however, would be farther from 
the truth ; for we have greatly increased our trade with our 
nearest neighbours, and curtailed it with America and the 
antipodes. One country in Europe alone, embarrassed Turkey, 
with her heterogeneous dependencies, is a defaulter to any 
serious extent, though even here two-thirds of the decline is 
due to the lower price of cotton goods, and consequently only 
nominal. Elsewhere in Europe, barring insignificant fractions* 
we have cither stood still or advanced, and we have advanced 
most with our very best and most punctual customers. Holland,^ 
France, and Russia together have increased their purchases by 
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2 milEons, and Germany by ihe extraordinary sum of 5 millions ! 
Clearly, if there is a hitch in our trade, we cannot hold Europe 
responsible. Here at least we have not yielded an inch to the 
presence of rivals, nor withdrawn on account of troubles at 
home. Our exports to European countries, notwithstanding 
the lower value of the goods, show a net excess of 5 millions. 
Africa raises our surplus from 5 millions to 6, and though in 
Asia a reduction is threatened in China and Japan, India 
sweeps in ma^ificently with a million increase, and we con- 
clude our transactions yriih. three quarters of the globe still 
with a rising surplus. In South America, the first serious 
blow is dealt. The Brazilian Empire is a heavy defaulter, 
and leaves us in the lurch for a million and a half ; but Peru 
and Chili, plucky little Republics, come to the rescue, and we 
pass northwards still with our proud excess of 6 millions.' We 
come, however, to a dismal region. The whole group of coun- 
tries surrounding the bay of Mexico are under a cloud. Kew 
Granada, still quivering under the last of her perpetual revo- 
lutions, Venezuela, publicly and privately as impracticable a 
debtor as any in the world, Mexico, utterly demoralised and im- 
poverished, have, togetiip, purchased less goods by a million and 
a half, ^o countries take longer credits ; from none is tlic 
recovery of the value of goods sold a more hopeless task ; and 
that they reduce our surplus to 4 millions and a half is neither 
a great calamity nor, in times like these, an unfavourable sign. 
But at our next step we encounter a great disaster. The United 
States at one blow sweep the whole of that* surplus away, and 
leave us with an actusd deficiency. Their commercial dis- 
organisation is bearing its natural fruit ; their tariff does its in- 
tended work. The expansion of our trade in so many quarters 
has been neutralised by its contraction in America. Our ex- 
ports have declined, not from any disaster for which we our- 
selves are responsible, but on account of the terrible ordeal 
through which the United States have passed, ai^ the suicidal 
policy by which they attempt to repair its ravages. 

Our own North American colonies follow up the blow; they 
raise our deficiency to a million and a half, and Australia com- 
pletes the work. No country has suffered a more severe com- 
mercial collapse. Next to the ^United States, it is most 
accountable for every decline in oUr trade; but while we 
deplore the gap thus made, it is essential to remember, that 
here, as in the case of the Americans, it is our customers and • 
not we who are at fault The States, the North American 
^Provinces, and Australia change an excess of four millions into 
a deficiency of six. 
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In several respects, then, the result of a bird’s-eye view of our 
export trade appears to us to be not unsatisfactory. Where a 
decrease has occurred, it seems to have been due to extraordi- 
nary and temporary causes, but where we have advanced, we 
have found no extraordinary circumstances, and may hope that 
the expansion is normal and regular. That Europe, where our 
clients arc most solvent and most prompt in payment, and 
where, if^nywhere, we might expect to suffer from the success- 
ful competition of dangerous rivals, should have bought more 
from us than ever before, is peculiarly significant. 'An increase 
of exports may sometimes be the result simply of a desperate 
effort. Unable to get rid of their stocks, manufacturers some- 
times consign them as a forlorn hope to the far East, in order, 
if they cannot sell, at least to procure an advance of money 
on their goods from the firms to whom they entrust the sale. 
But there is no great increase in our trade witli the East. 
Germany, of all countries, has improved our commercial statis- 
tics most, and generally we have traded less with countries at 
a distance and more with tliosc near home. Nothing, indeed, 
can be more natural, in the prevailing state of distrust and 
uncertainty, than that men of business, thoroughly discouraged 
as they are, and unable to shake off*the despondent impres- 
sions left by an unprecedented crisis, and continuously threat- 
ened by the probability of [>olitical troubles, should avoid 
transactions, into which credit largely enters, and which will 
absorb their resources for a long time in advance, preferring to 
trade, even at much diminished profits, with customers who are 
within reach of a railw^ay or a telegraph, and from whom 
punctual payment may confidently be expected. 

One other feature in our foreign tracle deserves a passing 
comment. The movements of bullion have declined by the 
enormous amount of 19 millions. We need not, however, go 
fur to look for the cause. Two-tliirds of the decline are ex- 
])luined by the fact that bullion has been spared a number of 
useless and costly journeys. The violent oscillations in the 
rate of interest in 1866 several times created a sudden and 
rapid demand for the transfer of capital from continental coun- 
tries to ourselves. The most available form of transfer, when 
bills at sight cannot be procured, is to despatch gold ; and gold 
was accordingly hurried t)ver to England in immense quantities 
to be returned as soon as the alarm had subsided, and the 
crisis had past. Thus we find extraordinary imports on one 
side of the account in 1866, but extraordinary exports on the 
other, neither of them due to the wholesome activity, but 
rather to the feverishness, of trade. We need not regret tlte 
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dedine in this class of transactions in 1867. The remaining 
third is probably due partly to the fall in the value of cotton, a 
commodity for which several of our customers took payment in 
gold, partly to the substitution of wheat for gold as an article 
of import, and partly to the cessation of a cause, which was 
largely in operation in 1866, the sudden cancelling of outstand- 
ing credits, with {peremptory notice to foreign debtors that tliey 
must pay forthwith. Millions of gold answered ta the sum- 
mons, and came pouring in upon us from the United States, 
a few weeks after the great coUapse in 1866. Such a process, 
however, cannot be repeated. It exhausts the reserves. 

The story of the Boanl of Trade, fairly precise, ^as we may 
presume it to be, as far as regards the volume and the direction 
of our international trade, is, naturally, silent as to the results 
of the stupendous transactions which it records. If the bulk 
has been great, our manufacturers cannot have been idle, and 
wa^es must have been earned ; but as to tlie profits realised, 
BO inferences can be drawn. Neither merchants nor manufac- 
turers at once arrest their trade because their last venture 
involved a loss. The momentum of commerce is too great to 
admit of a sudden or^even a rapid check. Wars, revolutions, 
financial panics, catasti'-ophes of every kind, may occur, but 
many months will elapse before the, break begins to tell ujion 
the headlong speed of our commercial course. The system of 
credit, coupled with the vast business transacted with coun- 
tries beyond the reach of sudden action, binds the free will 
of capitalists and merchants always for many iiionths, some- 
times for a yeai, in advance. Come what may, contracts must 
be fulfilled, credits be honoured, goods be paid for, and the 
loss endured. It might indeed be said that the time which 
has elapsed since the crisis of 1866 has been so long that 
ample op{)ortunitics have been given for winding u]) pending 
engagements. The effects of precautions taken when the crisis 
was most violent, must have made themselves felt long ago, 
and the contraction of business must sui-cly, it lAy be said, 
have been infinitely greater had new operations not followed 
on ihe liquidation of the old. But even as regards new busi- 
ness, merchants and manufacturers are not entirely free agents. 
The desire fixr curtailment cannot be pushed too far. A staff* 
cannot be discharged, works cannot be* allowed to stand still 
and become disorganised, nay, more, clients and customers 
<^nnot be suddenty abandoned, the good-will of a long-esta- 
blished connexion cannot be sacrificed, because personal con- 
venience and the interests of the moment make all business 
undesirable. 
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Nor can our foreign commerce be considered entirely apart 
from our home trade. They haYe too much in common for one 
to be prostrated without some sympathetic suffering on the 
part of the other ; and we certainly believe that all the financial 
misfortunes of 1806^ the terrible disasters of bankrupt com- 
panies, the collapse of railway credit, the disappearance of 
dividends, the discharge of a vast array of middle-class em- 
ployes, tiie diminished resources of countless families, the ex- 
cessive dearness of bread, have produced a cessation of buying 
which justifies the assertion of many engaged in the home trade 
that for forty and fifty years, times have not been so bad. 
Such stagnation may drive them to divert goods intended for 
sale at home into the foreign market, and thos*e habitually 
engaged in the foreign trade may find themselves undersold. 
Meanwhile everybody is disheartened. The break down of 
credit, and the contraction of the number of bills afloat, have 
the same result upon prices as a contraction of currency. Prices 
have universally fallen, and in a falling market no one will 
lay in stocks. Besides, nothing is more infectious than de- 
spondency. The stimulus of cheap money is of little avail in 
comparison with the dismal influences jander which our home 
trade seems hopelessly cast down. * 

Tf, then, it is asked, why, side by side with the accumulation 
of idle capital in Lombard Street ( an accumulation seeming to 
offer such exceptional opportunities to merchants), we find a 
reduction in our imports and exports, thcTeply should be made, 
that, in the first place, it is incorrect to speak of a reduction in 
our foreign trade at all, since the apparent decrease is solely 
due to the cheaper value of cotton ; and, in the next place, that 
the scale of our foreign business would have actually been 
much larger than ever, but for the legislative mistakes and 
temporary embarrassments of some of our Transatlantic cus- 
tomers, — causes against which Two per cent, is powerless to 
prevail. Further, it may be said, that the present position of 
the home trade reacts iipon all other branches, and greatly 
^minishes the chances of profit, while wheat at seventy shil- 
lings is in itself enough to enforce most stringent mercantile 
caution. But other reasons remain. The financial needs of 
commerce have themselves been reduced to a minimum. When 
prices are exccedingfy'lo'v^, when, consequently, not only the 
cost of goods on their homeward or outward journey is ex- 
ceedingly reduced, but the stocks of merchandise all over the 
country absorb less capital, and when the stocks themselves of 
these cheaper goods are allowed to dwindle to a minimum, it 
is clear that for an equal amount of business infinitely less 
money, much fewer loans, vnU be required. Add the dr- 
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cumstance of sborter credits being granted to foreign cus- 
tomers. The financial world has drawn in its forces froni 
outlying regions and concentrated them at home. Money is 
in vain offered to commerce on cheaper terms than for many 
years past; for low interest can do no more than increase 
profits. It does not remove the danger of placing borrowed 
money beyond reach of recall. Merchants are at present like 
beaten troops. They have lost confidence in their star. Their 
reverses have been ito serious^ so continuous, that they de-’ 
spair of success, and we believe it difficult to exaggerate the 
half-heartedness and gloomy feeling with which trade is now 
carried on., Business cannot be stopped, but it* is pursued 
without confidence or satisfaction. We need hardly say 
that continental politics largely contribiitc to prevent the 
slightest favourable reaction. & long as European affairs are 
simply settled by arrangements from hand to mouth, com- 
merce will follow suit and only provide for the barest ne- 
cessities of the day. If the aspect of ] politics abroad were 
materially to change for the better, English trade might, by 
degrees, overcome Its despondent tone, forget its reverses, 
and begin on a sounder footing with eveiy hope of success. 
It will have a long start over other kinds of enterprise for 
which the machinery of limited liability is preferred, as the 
requisite repairs in the latter system cannot be made with- 
out a lengthened delay. For some time to come, commerce 
•will clearly l)e able to obtain loans on its own terms. But it 
would be a fatal error to mistake concentration fur abundance. 
Our forces have not been increased, but we have them more 
in hand. The demands upon us will not be diminished ; they 
are only kept in suspense ; and ivhen confidence once revives, 
when the impressions of 1866 fade away, when, if such a period 
is to be at all foreseen, the state of EiirojKJ once more appears 
to offer a fair chance of tranquillity ; when, if such an a^ump- 
tion at the present moment is even hypothcticallj^admissible, 
the machinery for supplying foreign countries with English 
capital is again at work, — ^then it will be found that •&ose 
untold millions, now apparently so inexhaustible, which cul- 
minated in Two per cent., were little more than the limited 
reserves of a limited class, important not from their amount, 
but from their concentration on a given spot, where, entrusted 
to agency most scrupulously cautious, they were offered for the 
use of commerce, but offered ineffectually, on account of the 
memory of losses, which a year had been insufficient to efface, 
and Ihe aj^rehension of European troubles, of which the most 
confident prophet would not dare to forecast the end. 
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Art. IX . — Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the High’- 
lands, from 1848 to 1861, to which are prefixed and added 
Extracts from the same Journal giving an account of earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ireland, and 
Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arthur Helps. London: 
1868. % 

A Keigning Sovereign who condei^cends to enter the Be- 
public of Letters may be assumed to lay aside for a moment 
that Majesty which constitutes the grandeur and the solitude 
of the Throne. These leaves from the private jojimal of the 
Queen are addressed to the domestic sympathy of tlie people of 
England. They owe, no doubt, much of the interest they will 
excite to the character gf their august author, and to the contrast 
which the mind involuntarily draws between the outward splen- 
dour and formality of Boyalty and the incidents of daily life 
which are common to all sorts and conditions of men. But their 
real claim to the universal notice they cannot fail to receive, 
lies in the genuine simplicity with which the private life of 
the Boyal Family, and the sentiments %i the first Lady in the 
land, arc related in these pages. In this respect the publication 
of this volume is unprecedented and unique. These are chap- 
ters of the autobiography of one who still occupies, and will, 
we trust, long continue to occupy, the most prominent position 
in the eyes of thij nation and of the world. The * fierce light 
‘ which beats ui)on the throne ’ is around her. Every speck, 
if specks there were, would be ^ blackened to a blot every 
trifle in the existence of the great is magnified to an event, and 
measured not by its own insignificance, but by their importance. 
Yet undisturbed by the glare which might blind and dazzle 
eyes less accustomed to live in it, the Queen of England 
pursues the simple avocations and amusements of woman’s life; 
she teaches her children — she controls her servants, whose 
lives in every detail are familiar to her — she scratches an ex- 
pressive outline on her sketch-book — she shares with an intense 
sympathy the tastes, the pursuits, the sports of her husband — 
and she records day by day, in pages destined at the time for 
no eyes but her own, the current of a life which needed not 
the burden or the gloi^ of a Crown to make it complete and 
happy. No doubt, it is the touch of grief which has unlocked 
these secrets of love. Men are not wont to breathe aloud the 
sense of their deepest enjoyments until they have lost them. 
Then indeed, when the Past has received the ashes of the 
Present into its eternal keeping, every trifle acquires a deeper 
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potency — a faded rose-leaf, a familiar scent, tlie tone of an 
unforgotten voice, the outline of a scene once gazed on by 
other eyes than our onm, all acquire a peroetual meaning, and 
the things which were most fugitive in their brief existence 
become imperishable in their remains. 

These thoughts will naturally occur to all who, with mingled 
feelings of curiosity, surprise, and sympathy, open this volume 
or even follow the fainter image of it in ^ese pages. The 
surprise will pass away. The curiosity will he satisfied. But 
the sympatliy will remain : in that alone, if we are not mis- 
taken, the desire of tlie Queen’s heart will be accomplished. 

In presence of motives such as these and of a book dictated 
by such motives, the duties and the rights of criticism arc 
very limited. The Sovereim Princes of India, w^ho have been 
divested by the policy or me arms of Great Britain of their 
supreme power, are, nevertheless, exempted by a just consider- 
ation for their rank and character from the process and juris- 
diction of the Courts of Law. And if the Head of a great 
Monarchy thinks fit to address her subjects in the language of 
a Wife, a Mother, and a Woman rather than in tlie language 
of a Queen, dismissing on this occasion the state which on 
every other public occasion surrounds her, it is not less due 
to herself that the Courts Critical should declare her exempt 
from their ordinary jurisdiction. For this- reason we did not 
follow the example of many of our contemporaries by review- 
ing in this Journal the volume recently published by the 
Queen’s command on the * Early Ycai*s of the Pilncc Consort.’ 
That volume did not appear to us to contain the materials 
necessary'for a full and genial appreciation of the character of 
that eminent person in the more active and important period 
of his life ; and as a more complete biography of the riince 
is known to be in preparation by a very competent writer, vre 
suspended our judgment until the whole life is before us. Prince 
Albert was a man of so much real mark, and hi^ position in 
this country was so peculiar, that he ^vill occupy a page in 
history, and the testimony of his contemporaries to his virtues 
and his gifts ought to be ftilly and deliberately given. In 
sttch'^cases a rapid or superficial panegyric savours of adulation ; 
and, on the other hand, it would be Unwise, and perhaps im- 
pertinent, to^ anticipate the publicsition of more ample biogra- 
phical materials* 

But to the present volume no such remark applies. Its 
Ijg^ess and die^ance will ])rovc a universal passport It lays 
• eio 'elaim to the dignity of l^tory or the gravity of literature. 
But its merits are precisely those whidi graver historians and 
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more practised writers very often fail to reach. To say simple 
and common things well is not a very easy task ; still less to 
say them in such a way that they impress the memory and 
touch the heart. The charm of this volume is, in one word, 
its inimitable artlessness, and its entire freedom from preten- 
sion, affectation, and cant These are marks of the highest 
breeding, and the highest breeding adds dignity and grace to 
the highest station. Louis XIV. at Versailles was regarded 
by his courtiers as the model of refinement and of majesty; 
but he did not always escape the vulgarity of poiUp. George 
IV., at the Pavilion or the Cottage, could put on the manners 
of the ‘ first Gentleman in Europe; * but he was^ infected by 
the vulgarity of vice. In the one and in the other selfishness 
had cankered the root of true nobility; and the more their 
})rivate life is known, the less these sovereigns command the 
admiration'* of posterity. They lived a purely artificial life, 
and when the tinsel of the setting was removed, they sank 
into cxiarse and mean specimens of human nature. In these 
Journals, (»n the contrary, all is natural and all is pure. The 
Highland life of the Court is the life of any house in tlic 
Highlands, where mutual forbearance ^id goodwill endear the 
inmates to each other, where the huhiblest servant shares in 
the spirit and the sports of his masters, where enterprise and 
gaiety are stimulated by healthful exercise, where a taste for art 
heightens the enjoyment of nature, and where a cheerful piety 
and liberal views of life and society prevail. There are, no 
doubt, n\any suelAiouses in Scotland and in England too. Such 
abodes arc best known to those who have the good fortune to 
frequent them. But it would not be easy in any of them to 
draw a more pleasing and accurate picture of life and cha- 
racter than the Queen his given us from Balmoral. 

To ourselves, especially, children by birth or by adoption of 
the North, and not more proud of the genius and enterprise of 
the Scottish people than wc are of the natural beauties and 
the social enjoyments of Scotland, these pages touch a chord 
of personal and national sympathy, for they are principally and 
essentially pictures of Scottish life. To how many of us, too, 
have the cheerful autumn days spent on the hills not been the * 
happiest hours of the happiest years ? To how many of us, 
too, are the thrilling recollections of many a joyous day on the 
moor or the mountains, not mingled witli the remembrance 
of those who were once there, but are now gone from us for 
ever? It is one of the fortunate circumstances of the Queen% 
reign that she visited Scotland early enough to enter cordially 
into its own peculiar Highland Ufe, and tmit she has stayed in 
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Scotland long enough and often enough thoroughly to know 
its own true strong-hearted peqde. With die exception of the 
pompous visit of George IV. to Edinburgh in 18225 no sovereim 
of the House of Hanover had ever set foot in Gotland. No 
Prince of the Boyal blood of England had trod the Highland 
^lens since the invasion of Charles ¥ld ward. J acobitism was ex- 
tmbt 5 for so was the House of Stuart ; but the loyalty of many a 
Scottish house consisted in the tradition of what if* had done 
and suffered for the old cause. Queen Victoria was the first 
sovereign, since the accession of James VI. to the English 
throne, who made Scotland a home. The links which have 
been wrou^t between herself and the Scottish peCple are not 
the work of tradition, or imagination, or legal obligation, but 
they are the result of personal knowledge, affection, and confi- 
dence. Indeed the relations which spring up and subsist in the 
Highlands between persons of different ranks ai-e so simple and 
natural, that they could hardly have their being elsewhere. 
In no part of England would the same freedom and ease be 
enjoyed ; and it is vain to express a regret that the attempt has 
nqt been made in Ireland to acclimatise the Koyal Family to 
that not ungrateful soil; for the state of Ireland and the 
uncertain disposition of a portion of the Irish people probably 
rendered such an experiment too hazardous. 

It was then irf a fortunate moment both for the Sovereign 
and the people that Queen Victoria iind her husband first 
sailed in the Royal George Yacht in August 1842 from 
Woolwich to the Forth. About twenty-five years ago, it appears 
to have been considered by the Admiralty as inconsistent with 
the dignity of the Crowm to go to sea in a steamer. The Queen 
was therefore three days on her voyage in the old Koyal George, 
making at one time only three knots an hour. She reached 
Leith on September 1 . For the return of the Royal party it 
was necessary to hire the * Trident ’ from the General Steam 
Navigation Company. Her Majesty’s first ing^ession of 
Edinburgh and of the Scotch was, naturally enough, that of 
landing in a foreign country : — 

* TJhe impression Edinburgh has made upon us is very great ; it 
is quite beautiful, totally unlike anything else I have seen ; and 
what is even more, Albert, who has spen ho much, says it is unlike 
anything ke ever saw ; it is so regular, everything built of massive 
stone, there is not a brick to be seen anywhere. The High Street, 
which is pretty steep, is very fine. Then the Castle, situated on 
that grand rock in the middle of the townj, is most striking. • . . 

* The country and j^ople have quite a different character from 
England and the English. The old women wear close caps, and all 
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the children and girls are barefooted. 1 saw several handsome girls 
and children with long hair; indeed all the poor girls, from sixteen 
and seventeen down to two or three years old, have loose flowing 
hair ; a great deal of it red. 

^ At breakfast I tasted the oatmeal porridge, which I think very 
good, and also some of the “ Finnan baddies.’* We then walked out. 

Albert says that many of the people look like Germans. The 
old women with that kind of cap which tliey call a mutch,” and 
the youngsgirls and children with flowing hair, and many of them 
pretty, arc very picturesque ; you hardly see any women with 
bonnets.* (Pp. 8-10.) , 

We pass by the sights of Edinburgh and the hospitable 
houses of Mid Lothian. The Queen was entertained at 
Dalkeith and held her first drawing-room at Holyrood. A 
few days later she visited Scone and was joyously received at 
Perth : — 


' Wednesday, September 7. 

* Wo walked out, and saw the mound on which the ancient Scotch 
kings were always crowned; also the old arch with James YI.’s 
arms, and the old cross, which is very interesting. 

* Before our windows stands a sycamore-tree planted by James VI. 
A curious old book was brought to us froni Perth, in which the last 
signatures are those of James I. (of England) and of Charles L, and 
we were asked to write our names in it, and we did so. Lord 
Mansfield told me yesterday that there were some people in the town 
who wore the identical dresses that had been worn in Charles l.*s 
time.’ 

But the Queen^ first introduction to the Highlands really 
was at Tayinouth, wlierc she was received by the princely 
Breadalbane : — 

* At a quarter to four we left Dunkeld as wo came, the Highland 
Guard miircliing with us till we reached tlie outside of the town. 
The drive was quite beautiful all the way to Taymouth. The two 
highest hills of the range on each side are (to the left, as you go on 
after leaving Dunkeld) Craig-y-Barns and (to the right, immediately 
above Dunkeld) Craigviuean. The Tay winds along beautifully, 
and the hills are richly wooded. We changed horses first at Bala- 
nagard (nine miles), to which place Captain Murray, Lord Glenlyon’s 
brother, rode with us. The hills grew higher and higher, and 
Albert said it was very Swiss-looking in some parts. High-ribbed 
mountains appeared in the distance, higher than any we have yet 
seen. This was near Aberfddy (nine miles), which is charmingly 
situated and the mountains very lofty. At a quarter to six we 
reached Taymouth. At the gate a guard of Highlanders,* Lord 
Brcadiilbane’s men, met us. Taymouth lies in a valley surrounded 
by very high wooded hills ; it is most beautiful. The house is a 
kind of castle, built of granite. The coup^dceil was indescribable. 
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Thim ware a number of Lord Breadalbane’s Highlandem, all in the 
Campbell tartan, drawn updn front of the house, with Lord Breadal- 
bane himself in a Highland dress at their hca^ a few of Sir Neil 
Mensies* men (in the Menzies red and white tartan), a number of 
pipers playing, and a company of the 92nd Highlanders, also in 
kilts. The firing of ^ the guns, the cheering of the great crowd, the 
picturesqueness of 'the dresses, the beauty of' the surrounding 
country, with its rich background of wooded hills, altogether formed 
one of the finest scenes imaginable. It seemed as if a greaf chieftain 
in olden feudal times was receiving his sovereign. It was princely 
and romanticr. Lord and Lady Breadalbano took us upstairs, the 
hall and stdirs being lined with Highlanders. 

* The Gothic staircase is of stone and very fine ; the whole of the 
house is newly and exquisitely furnished. The drawing-room, espe- 
cially, is splendid. Thence you go into a passage and a library, 
which adjoins our private apartments. Th^ showed us two sets of 
apartments, and wc chose those which are on the right hand of tho 
corridor or anteroom to the library. At eight wo dined. . . . Tho 
dining-room is a fine room in Gothic style, and has never been 
dined in till this day. Our apartments also are inhabited for the 
first time. After dinner tho grounds wore most splendidly illumi- 
nated, — a whole chain of lamps along the railings, and on the ground 
was written in lamps, “ Welcome Victoria — ^Albert I ” 

* A small fort, which fc . up in the woods, was illuminated, and 
bonfires were burning on the tops of the hills. I never saw anything 
so fairy -like. There were some pretty fireworks, and tho whole 
ended by the Highlanders dancing reels, which they do to perfec- 
tion, to the sound of the pipes, by torchlight, in front of the house. , 
It had a wild and very gay eifect.’ 

To this vivid record of a brilliant scene the Queen has 
appended the following note, — 

*1 revisited Taymouth last autumn, on the 3rd of October, from 
Dunkcld (incognita), with Louise, the Dowager Duchess of Atholo, 
and Miss MacGregor. As we could not have driven through the 
grounds without asking permission, and we did not wish to be 
known, we decided upon not attempting to do so, and contented 
ourselves with getting out at a gate close to a small foi^ into which 
wo were led by a woman from the gardencr^s houses near to which 
we had stoppei^ and who had no idea who we were. 

* We got out, and looked from this height down upon the house 
below, the mist having cleared away sufficiently to show us every- 
thing; and then, unknown, quite in private, I gazed — not without 
deep emotion — on the scene of our reception twenty-four years ago, 
by dear Lord Breadalbane, in a princely style, not to be equalled 
in grandenr and poetic efiect, 

‘ Albert and I were then only twenty-three, young and happy. 
How many are gone that were with us then ! 
was very thankful to have seen it agaia 

*It seemed unaltered.-v^l866.* 
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We do not propose to follow die illustrious diarist in all the 
succeeding excursions. In 1846 the Court returned to Scotland 
and spent three weeks at Blair Athole. It was a time of great 
enjoyment The Prince began to acquire the art of deer- 
stalking, in which he afterwards became an adept, and the 
Queen, with her husband and Lady Canning, spent several 
days in quiet excursions over the hills. The charm of Highland 
life was stealing over her. On leaving Blair she writes 

* * Tuesday, October 1. 

‘ At a quarter past eight o’clock we started, and wei^ veiy, very 
sorry to leave Blair and the dear Highlands! Every little trifle and 
every spot I had become attached to ; our life of quiet and liberty, 
everything was so pleasant, and all the Highlanders and people who 
went with us 1 had got to like so much. Oh! the dear hills, it 
made me very sad to leave them behind!’ 

* Thursday, October 3. 

* The English coast appeared terribly flat. Lord' Aberdeen was 
quite touched when I told him I was so attached to the dear, dear 
Highlands and missed the flne hills so much. There is a great 
peculiarity about the Highlands and Highlanders ; and they are 
such a chivalrous, fine, active people. Our stay among them was so 
delightful. Independently of the beautiful scenery, there was a 
quiet, a retirement, a wildness, a liberty, hnd a solitude that had 
such a charm for us. 

* The day had clcai;ed up and was bright, but the air very heavy 
and thick, quite different from the mountain air, which was so pure, 
light, and brisk.’ (P. 66.) 

In 1847 the Queen repaired to Scotland by the West Coast, 
visiting Inverary, Oban, Staffa, and Iona on the way. 
Ardverikie on Loch Laggaii had been hired for the season ; 
but the weather was frightfully bad, and the place itself is as 
rainy a quarter as any in Scotland. In the following year 
(1848), the resolution was taken by the Queen and Prince to 
have a Scottish residence i)f their own, and to fix it in 
Aberdeenshire on the banks of the Dee. 

The following passage gives the first impression of the new 
abode, which had up to that time belonged to a line of small 
Scottish lairds : — 

* Balmoral, Friday, Soptember 8, 1848. 

‘Wo arrived at Balmoral at a quarter to three. It is a pretty 
little castle in the old Scottish %tyle. There is a picturesque tower 
and garden in front, with a high wooded hill; at the back there is a 
wood down to the Dec ; and the hjlls rise all around. 

‘ There is a nice little hall, with a billiard-room; next to it is the 
dining-room. Upstairs (ascending by a good broad staircase) im- 
mediately to the right, and above the dining-room, is]'our sitting- 
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room ^(formerly the drawing-room), a fine large room — ^iicxt to which 
is our bedroom, opening into a little dressing-room, which is Albert’s. 
Opposite, down a few steps, are the children’s and Miss Hildyard’s 
tiiree rooms. The ladies live below, and the gentlemen upstairs. 

* We lunched almost immediately, and at half-past four we walked 
out, and went up to the top of the wooded hill opposite oUr windows, 
where there is a cairn, and up which there is a pretty winding path. 
The view from here, looking down upon the house, is charming. To 
the left you look towards the beautiful hills surrounding Lochna- 
gar, and to the right, tpwards Ballater, to the glen (or valley) along 
which the Dm winds, with beautiful wooded hills, which reminded 
us very much of the Thiiringerwald. It was so calm, and so soli- 
tary, it did one good as one gazed around; and the pure mountain 
air was most refreshing. All seemed to breathe freedoln and peace, 
and to make one forget the world and its sad turmoils. 

‘ The scenery is wild, and yet not desolate; and everything looks 
much more prosperous and cultivated than at Laggan. Then the 
soil is delightfully dry. We walked beside the Doe, a beautiful 
rapid stream, which is close behind the house. The view of tho 
hills towards Invercauld is exceedingly fine. 

* When I came in at half-past six, Albert went out to try his luck 
with some stags which lay quite close in tho woods, but he was un- 

uccessful. They come down of an evening quite near to the house.’ 
(Pp. 101, 102.) , 

It wae not long before the new owners of Balmoral made 
themselves acquainted widi the beauties ^ which surrounded 
their abode — the Dhu Loch, the Muich, the Glassalt, Bcn-na- 
Bhourd, and Lochnagar, spots so familiar to them in after 
years, and so well known to all who have had the privilege of 
visiting that romantic district. Their party consisted of one 
or two ladies in attendance on the Queen, and of two or three 
Highland gillies or servants to lead the ponies, point out the 
way, and translate the Gaelic names of the hills and burns. 
The usual Highland spurts, deer-stalking, a drive of the woods 
for roe or red-deer, salmon- leistering, trout-fishing, or moor- 
fowl-shooting, followed on successive days. The following 
scene is very characteristic, and the note api)endlPd to it by the 
Queen not less so : — 

‘ Loch Haich, September 16, 1850. 

^ We reached tho hut at three o’clock. At half-past four we walked 
down to the loch, apd got into the boat with our people; Duncan, 
Brown,* P. Cotes,t and Leys rowings They rowed mostly towards 
the opposite side, which is veiy fine indeed, and dee])l y furrowed by 
tbe torrents, which form glens and corries where birch and alder 
trees grow close to the water’s edge. We landed on a sandy spot 
below a fine glen, through which flows the Black Burn. It was 
very diy here; but still very picturesque, with nlder-trees and moun- 
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tain-ash in full fruit overhanging it. We afterwards landed at our 
usual place at the head of the loch, which is magnificent; and rode 
back. A new road has been made, and an excellent one it is, wind- 
ing along above the lake. 

' The moon rose, and was beautifully reflected on the lake, which, 
with its steep green hills, looked lovely. I'o add to the beauty, 
poetry, and wildness of the scene, Cotes played in the boat ; the 
men, who row very quickly and well now, giving an occasional 
shout wh^n he played a reel. It reminded me of Sir Walter Scott’s 
lines in “ The Lady of the Lake**: — • 

• 

** Ever, as on they bore, more loud 
And louder rung the pibroch proud. 

At first the sound, by distance tame, • 

Mellow’d along the waters came. 

And, lingering long by cape and bay. 

Wail’d every harsher note away.” 

We were home at a little past seven ; and it was so still and pretty 
ns we entered the wood, and saw the light flickering from our humble 
little abode.’ (Pp. 128-30.) 

* The same who, in 18.58, became my regular attendant out of 
doors everywhere in the Highlands; who commenced as gillie in 
1849, and was selected by Albert and mesto go with my carriage. 
Ill 1851 he entered our service permanently, and began in that year 
loading my pony, and advanced step by step by his good conduct 
and intelligence. Xlis attention, care, and faithfulness cannot be 
exceeded ; and the state of my health, which of late years has been 
sorely tried and weakened, renders sucli quHliflcatioiis most valuable, 
niid indeed most needful, in a constant attendant upon all occasions. 
He lias since, most deservedly, been promoted to l>e an upper servant, 
and riiy permamMit ])crsonal attendant. (December, I860.) He has 
all the iridepeiideiice and elevated feelings peculiar to the Highland 
race, and is singularly straightforward, siinple-minded, kind-hearted, 
and disinterested; always ready to oblige; and of a discretion rarely 
to be met with. He is now in his fortieth year. His father was a 
small farmer, who lived at the Bush on the opposite side to Balmoral. 
He is the second of nine brothers, — three ot whom have died — two 
are in Aiistralia and Zealand, two are living in the neiglibour- 
liood of Balmoral; and the youngest, Archie (Archibald) is valet to 
our son Leopold, and is an excellent, trustworthy young man. 

t Now', since some years, piper to Furquharson of luvercauld. 

Mr. Helps remarks, in his unassuming preface to this 
volume, that the Notes -which the Queen has thought fit to 
affix to the names of her personal attendants, for the pur- 
pose of describing their relation to herself and even their 
past history in her service, * illustrate in a striking manner 
' die Patriarchal feeling (if one may apply such a word as 
* “ patriarchal '' to a lady) which is so strong in the present . 

VOL. CXXVII. NO. CCLIX. L- 
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< occupant of the Throne.’ Each one of the persons who may 
be attached to the service of the Court, in however humble a 
capacity^ comes in for a kindly notice, like that which the 
reader has just perused ; and it is impossible to mistake the 
character of genuine good-feeling and interest shown by the 
Head of that great household in all its departments. In the 
motintain life of the Scottish Plighlands more especially, a 
mutual confidence springs up between the traveller and his 
^ide, as it does in the Alps, the Tyrol, or the Pyrenees. The 
intercourse ^between persons in very different ranks of life 
becomes more unconstrained ; and the Queen adds : — 

* Wc werc^ always in the habit of conversing with therHighlanders 
— with whom one comes so much in contact in the Highlands. The 
Prince highly Appreciated the good-breeding, simplicity, and intelli- 
gence, which make it so pleasant, and even instructive to talk to 
them.’ 

The time is not very far distant when the service of Royalty 
was supposed to dignify even menial employments, and when 
the rank of the Sovereign required that even menial services 
should be rendered to him by persons of gentle or noble 
blood. But we live ii} an age when Royalty iteelf has seen the 
wisdom of discarding these adventitious claims to respect, 
which were ncA^er consistent with the spirit and independence 
of the English character. The personal and domestic service 
of the Palace is carried on by persons of the same condition in 
life as the members of any well-conducted household. No herd 
of courtiers throngs the antechamber of the King's dressing- 
room. No ladies of high degree attend the Queen to her 
bath. This alteration in the manners of the Court has wrought 
a no less remarkable change in its tone and character. When 
menial services were performed by persons of high birth and 
station, they descended to a menial position, and they were 
actuated by vulgar motives ; when the same services are per- 
formed by persons of humble origin, the confidence reposed in 
them by the Sovereign raises them in their own estimation, 
and confers a dignity upon domestic and familiar duties. 
Hie low ambitions, the grovelling intrigues, tbe tradi- 
ditional arts of court life, which grew out of a confusion be- 
tween the political greatness and the personal habits of a 
monarch, have never found a 'place in the household of 
Queen Victoria ; and in place of them she has not remained a 
stranger to the simpler intelligence, the humbler aims, and the 
mofre undivided service of men and women sprung from the 
lower classes of her own people. Fortune had denied none of 
her most splendid gifts to the Queen of England ; but one 
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thing remained, from which the height of her own. station 
seemed to remove her — to hear the language of the poor iu 
their own dwellings, and to taste the pleasures of private bene- 
licence. In the secluded valleys of the Highlands these things 
w ere no longer inaccessible to her. 

‘ Saturday, Sopieinl)er 26, 1867- 

*■ Albert went out, with Alfred for the day, and I walked out with 
the two girls and Lady Churchill, stopped at the shop, and made 
some purchases for poor people and others ^ drove a little way, got 
out and walked up the hill to Balnacruft, Mrs. P. Farquharson’s, 
and she walked round with us to some of the cottages to show me 
where the poor people lived, and to tell them who 1 was. Before 
we went into any we met an old woman, who, Mrs. iParquharson 
said, was very poor, eighty-eight years old, and mother to the 
funner distiller. 1 gave her a warm petticoat, and the tears rolled 
down her old cheeks, and she shook niy bauds, and prayed God to 
bless me : it was very touching. 

* I went into a small cabin of old Kitty Kcar’s, who is eighty-six 
years old — quite erect, and welcomed us with a great air of dignity. 
She sat down and spun. I gave her. also, a worm petticoat; she said, 

’• * May the Lord ever attend yc and yours, here and hereafter ; and 
tnay llic Lord be a guide to yc, and keep j^e from all harm.” She 
was quite surprised at Vicky’s height; great interest is taken in 
her. We went on to a cottage (formerly Jean Gordon’s), to visit 
old widow Symons, who is past fourscore,” with a nice rosy face, 
but was bent quite* double ; she was most friendly, shaking hands 
with us all, asking which was I, and repeating many kind blessings: 
“ May the Lord attend ye with mirth and with joy ; may He ever 
be with yc in this world, and when ye leave it.” To Vicky, when 
told she was going to be nmiTied, she said, May the Lord be a 
guide to ye in your future, and may every happiness attend ye.” 
She was very talkative; and when I said I hoped to see her again, 
she expressed an expectation that she should be called any day,” 
and so did Kitty Rear. 

* We went into three other cottages: to Mrs. Symons’s (daughter- 
in-law to tlio old widow next door), who had an “ unwell boy 
then across n little burn to another old woman’s ; and afterwards 
peeped into Blair the fiddler’s. We drove back, and got out again 
to visit old Mrs. Grant (Grant’s mother), who is so tidy and clean, 
and to whom I gave a dress and handkerchief, and she said, ** You’re 
too kind to me, you’re over-kind to me, yo give me more every year, 
and I get older every year.” After talking some time with her, she 
said, “1 am happy to see y.e looking so nice.” She had tears in her 
eyes, and speaking of Vicky’e going, said, “ I’m very sorry, and I 
think she is sorry hersel’ ; ” and, having said she feared she would 
not see her (the Princess) again, said : I am very sorry I said that, 
but 1 meant no harm ; I Mways say just what I think, not what 
is fut ” (fit). Dear old lady ; she is such a pleasant person. 

* Really the affection of these good people, who are so hearty and 
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so happy to see you, taking interest in everything^ is very touching 
and gratifying.' 

This is the language of human sympathy, alike free from 
ostentation and from cant. It was a marked characteristic of 
Prince Albert, that although he had a strong sense of religious 
obligation, and few men ever succeeded better than he did in 
Jiving up to a lofty conception of religious truth and duty, 
he was not given to what, for want of a better word,«^we must 
call the slang of pietism, and he set small store on the outward 
distinctions Sf churches and creeds. In Scotland he attended 
the parish kirk with his wife, not without sincere pleasure and 
edification. 

‘Oclobor 29. ISoi. 

* We went to Kirk, as usual, at twelve o'clock. The service was 
performed by the Rev. Norman McLeod, of Glasgow, son of Dr. 
McLeod, and anything finer 1 never heard. The sermon, entirely 
extempore, was quite admirable ; so simple, and yet so eloquent, 
and so beautifully argued and put. The text was from ther account 
of the coming of Nicodemus to Christ by night ; St. John, chapter 3. 
Mr. McLeod showed in the sermon how we all tried to please self, 
and live for that, and in so doing found no re^t. Christ had come 
not only to die for us,^bpt to show how we were to live. The 
bfcond prayer was very touching; his allusions to us were so 
simple, saying, after his mention of us, bless their children.” It 
gave me a lump in my throat, as also when he prayed for ** the 
thing, the wounded, the widow, and the orphans.” Every one 
<*aiiie back delighted : and how satisfactory it is to come back from 
(‘hurcb with such feelings ! The servants and the Highlanders— 
ail — were equally delighted.’ 

‘October 14, IBu,#. 

* To Kirk at twelve o’clock. The Rev. J. Caird, one of the most 

celebrated preachers in Scotland, performed the service, and elec- 
trified all present by a most admirable and beautiful sermon, which 
lasted nearly an hour, but which kept one’s attention riveted. The 
text was from the twelfth chapter of Romans, and the eleventh 
\erse: Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving the 

Lord'^ He explained, in the m(>st beautiful and simple manner, 
whut real religion is ; how it ought to pervade every action of our 
lives ; not a thing only for Sundays, or for our closet ; not a thing 
to drivo us from the world; not a ** perpetual moping over *good' 
books,” but being and doing good ‘Getting everything be done 
iu a Christian spirit.” It was us fine as, Mr. McLeod’s last year, 
and sent us home much edified.’ 

In the course of her visit to Ireland in 1849 the Queen 
visited the admirable National Schools of Dublin, where she was 
received by the Protestant and Rpman Catholic Archbishops 
of that city. The following remark evinces the same spirit of 
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toleration and practical Christianity, and is not inappropriate 
in this place: — 

* We saw the Infant, the Girls*, and the Boys* Schools ; in the 
latter, one class of boys was examined in mental arithmetic and in 
iniiny very difficult things, and they all answered wonderfully. 
Children of all creeds are admitted, and their different doctrines are 
taught sepantfely, if the parents wish it; but the on/y teaching 
enforced is that of the Gospel truths, and love and charity. This 
is truly Christian and ought to be the case |?ycrywhere.’ 

We have seen royal declarations of less value aiftl on matters 
\ »f loss weight, printed in letters of gold. 

'Fhis last sentence is extracted from the Queen’s Journal of 
licr first excursion to Ireland, which is not the least interesting 
portion of the volume or the least cherished of Her Majesty’s 
recollections. It was a fortunate and judicious thought to in- 
trude in this volume memorials of the Queen’s visits to different 
(>art8 of the United Kingdom and the adjacent islands ; and 
although tlie larger part of it is devoted to Scotland, where the 
(ineen has fixed her autumnal abode, these pages prove that 
Her Majesty has not been iudifferent to the beauties of Ire- 
land, or to the sentiments of loyalty of Jhc warm-hearted Irish 
people. There, too, the Royal party Aiet with the same enthu- 
siastie reeej)ti(m ; they were eharnied with the varied scenery 
of another s(?a-gir4: isle inferior in beauty to no part of the 
British dominions; and they were touched by Irish national 
eharacteristies, as ^strong and as attaching to those who know 
them, as the sober loyalty of Knglaiid or the ready service of 
the Sc»ittish lilglilaiidcr. The year 1849, when the Queen 
first visited Ireland, imineifiately fidlowed the abortive insur- 
rection of Smith OTiricn, and the ])reccding months had tasked 
to tli(i utmost the vigilance and energy of Lord Clarendon, 
A\ho then filled the office of Lord-Lieutenant. But it needed 
only the i*resenee of the Queen on the shores of Ireland to 
dissipate these clouds, and to prove that, although Irish na- 
tionality may at times assume a tone of rancorous hostility to 
England and the English Government, the immense majority 
of the Irish people are as eager as any of the Queen’s subjects 
to give an enthusiastic reception to their Sovereign. We have 
no doubt that the same feeling prevails there at the present time; 
and if Queen Victoria* weVe in the present year to direct a 
progress to Ireland, the presene^e of the Sovereign would he 
hailed there with cordial loyalty by the great bulk of the 
])eople, and would be regarded as a most favourable opportunity 
Ity all the property, intelligence, and honourable classes of the 
community to testify their attachment to the British CroAvn. 
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It is time that the audacious mendacity of a gang of conspira- 
tors, chiefly instigated by oudaws and aliens, who profess to 
speak in tlie name of the people of Ireland, sliould be brought 
to the test, and that the Irish people should themselves vindi- 
cate their right, which we gladly recognise, to complete equality 
with the otlier portions of the United Kingdom. The following 
passage describes the Queen’s impressions when she reached 
Dublin : — ^ 

* Lodge, l*hoenix Park, MuDday, Aupruht. U. 

* Here we ere in this very pretty spot, with a lovely view of tin* 
Wicklow Hills from the window. But now to return to yesterday’s 
proceedings. We got under w^cigh at half-past eight o'clock ; for 
three hours :t was dreadfully rough, and I and the poor children 
were very sea-sick. When we had passed the Tuscar Bock in 
Wexford the sea became smoother, and shortly after, quite smooth, 
and the evening beautiful. After we passed Arklow Head, the 
Wicklow Hills came in sight — they are beautiful. The Siigurloaf 
and Carrick fountain have finely pointed outlines, witli low hills in 
front and much wood. At half-past six we came in sight of Dublin 
Bay, and were met by the “ Sphynx” and “ Stromboli ” (which ha«l 
been sent on to wait and to come in with us), the ** Trident^” and, 
<iuite close to the harbour, by the “ Dragon,” aiiotlier war-stcanicr. 
With this large squadmn we steamed slowly and tnsijesticaJiy into 
the harbour of Kingstown, which was covered with thousands and 
thousands of spectators, clieering must cnthusiasticHlly. It is :i 
splendid harbour, and wa.s full of ships of every kind. The whari‘, 
where the landing-place was prepared, was densely crowded, and 
altogether it M'as a noble and stirring scene. It was just seven 
when we entered, and the setting sun lit up tile country, the fine 
buildings, and the whole scene with a glowing light, wiiicii was 
truly beautiful. We were soon surroanded by boats, and the enthu- 
siasm and excitement of the people were extreme.’ 

* An immense multitude liad assembled, who cheered most enthu- 
siastically, the ships saluting and the bands playing, and it was really 
very striking. The space we had to walk along to the railroad was 
covered in, and lined with ladies and gentlemen strewing flowers. 

‘ It WHS a wonderful and striking scene, such masses of human 
beings, so enthusiastic, so excited, yet such perfect order maintained ; 
then the number of troops, the dillerent bands stationed at certain 
^distances, the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, the bur^ts of wel- 
come which rent the air— all made it a never-to-be-forgotten scene, 
wiien one reflected how lately the country had been in open revolt 
find under martial law. 

‘Dublin is a very fine city; and Sackvilic Street and Merrioii 
Square are remarkably large and handsome ; and the Bank, Tiinity 
College, &c. are noble buildings. There are no gates to the town, 
but temporary ones were erected under an arch ; and here we stopped, 
and the Mayor presented me the keys with some appropriate words. 
At the last triumphal arch a poor little dove was let down into my 
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Jap, with an olive-branch round its neck, alive and very tame. The 
heat and dust were tremendous. We reached Phmnix Park, which 
is very extensive, at twelve. Lord and Lady Clarendon received us 
at the door.* 

The autumnal life of the English Sovereigns at Balmoral 
flowed on in its tranquil course through the agitated years 
which followed in the train of 1848, when almost every throne 
in Eiirg]^ was shaken and some were overthrown. Nor was 
it interrupted when England herself wa3 engaged in warfare, 
except by the profound sympathy of the Queen for the gallant 
troops who were engaged in that arduous contest. Of these 
events there is small record in these pages, from which all 
]>olitical considerations are omitted. The following passage on 
an occurrence of deep national interest, and a similar entry on 
the fall of Sebastopol, are exceptions : — 

‘Alt-rja-GittthaKHch» Thursday, Sf^pt^^mber 16 , 1862 . 

‘ Tilo day was not cold, and would, in fact, have been very fine, 
if it had not been for a constant succession of very slight showers, 
or clouds corning down. We walked along the loch, the road up to 
wliich is excellent. It has been widened and would admit of a 
e«rri«ge. We arrived at the Alt-na-Dearg, a small burn and fall, 
which is very fine and rapid. We stopppe^ to rest a little while — 
though the walking is cxccdlent, so hard and dry — on a point over- 
looking the Shiel of the Glassalt, and the head of the loch. Here I 
suddenly missed iny«watch, which the dear old Duke had given me; 
and, not being certain wliether 1 liad put it on or not, I asked 
jNIackcnzie to go back and inquire. We walked on until we reached 
the higher part of the (jlassalt, which ive stepped across. 

‘ Thou wo began tho descent of tlie Glass;ilt, along which another 
path has been admirably made. From here it is quite beautiful, so 
wild and grand. The falls are equal to those of the Bruar at Blair, 
and are loO feet in height ; the whole height to the foot of the loch 
being 500 feet. It looked very picturesque to see the ponies and 
Highlanders 'winding along. We came down to the Shiel of the 
Glassalt, lately built, where there is a charming room for us, com- 
iiiunding a must lovely view. Here we took the cold luncheon, 
whiclk we had brought with us ; and after that we mounted our 
ponies, and rode to the Dhu Loch, along a beautiful path which 
keeps well above the burn, that ruslies along over flat great slabs 
of stone. 

* We got off our ponies, and I bad just sat down to sketch, when 
Mackenzie returned, sayjng my watch was safe at home, and bring- 
ing letters : amongst tliem there was one from Lord Derby, which 
1 tore open, and alas ! it contained the confirmation of the fatal 
news : that England's, or rather Britain's pride, her glory, her hero, 
the greatest man she ever had produced, was no more ! Sad day ! 
Great and irreparable national loss ! 

‘ Lord D(?rby enclosed a few lines from Lord Charles Wellesley, 
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saying that his dear great father had died on Tuesday at throe 
o’clock, after a few hours’ illuess and no sufibring. God’s will be 
done ! The day must have come : the Duke was eighty-three. It 
is well for him that he has been taken when still in the possession 
of his great mind, and without a long illness — but what a loss ! 
One cannot think of this country without the Duke,” — our im- 
mortal hero! 

*'In him centered almost every earthly honour a subject could 
possess. His position was the highest a subject ever hai^-above 
party — ^looked up to by all — revered by the whole nation — the 
iiiend of the sovereign ; — and how simply he enrried these honours ! 
With what singleness of purpose, what straightforwardness, what 
courage, were all tlie motives of his actions guided. The Crown 
never possessed — and I fear never will — so devotvSy loyal, and 
faithful a subject, so staunch a supporter! To m (who alas! have 
lost, now, so many of our valued and experienced friends) his loss 
is irreparable^ lor his readiness to aid and $idvise, if it could be of 
use to us, and to overcome any and every difficulty, was unequalled. 
To Albert he showed the greatest kindness and the utmost con- 
fidence. His experience and his knowledge of the past were' so 
great too ; he was a link which connected us with bygone times, 
with the last century. Not nn eye will be dry in the w'hole country. 

‘ We hastened down on foot to the head of Loch Muich ; and 
then rode home, in a heavy shower, to iV1t-na-Giuth;isaeh. Our 
whole enjoyment was spoilt ; a gloom overhung all of us. 

‘ We wrote to Lord Derby and Lord Charles Wellesley.* 

"We have reserved to the last one of the most amusing sketches 
of this series. The Prince had long desired, like Kasselas, to 
extend his excursions beyond the valley of the Dee and to exjdore 
the passes in the chain of hills wdiich divide it from the upper 
waters of the Spey. Such an expedition could only be made 
by mountain tracks, on Highland ponies, and would occupy 
more than one day. The. difficulty was to pass a Tiight in the 
hills, without the formality of a royal reception, and w^ithout 
being recognised by the hillsmcu. Some precautions were 
taken to accomplish these objects, and the Queen describes in 
the following tciTos the successf^ul result of the expedition, 
which is here somewhat abridged. 

‘ Ifotel Orantown, 

* Tuesday, »Spptf:nibt>r 4, 1860. 

* Arrived this evening af%er a most interesting tour ; I will recount 
the events of the day. Breakfasted at Balmoral in our own room 
at half past seven o’clock, and started' at eil^ht or a little past, with 
Lady Churchill and General Grey. We went on five miles beyond 
the Linn of Dec, to the Shepherd’s Shiel of Geldie, or, properly 
speaking, Giuly, where we found our ponies and a guide, Charlie 
Stewart. We mounted at once, and rode up along the Geldie, which 
we had to ford frequently to avoid the bogs^ and rode on for two 
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hours up Gleii Geldie, ovor a nuKir which was so soft and bogpy in 
places, that we hmi to get off several times. The hills were wdld, 
but not very high, bare of trees, and even of heather to a great 
extent, and not picturesque till we approached the Fishie, and 
turned to the right up to the glen which we could sec in the dis- 
tance. The Fishie and Goldie rise almost on a level, with very 
little di>tiince between them. The Fishie is a fine rapid stream, 
full of stones. As you approach the jilen, which is very narrow, 
the sceiwy becomes very fine — particularly after fording the 
Ftchard, a very deep ford. From this point the narrow path winds 
along the base of the hills of Craig-im-Go’ar — the d*ocks of the 
•* Goat Craig;’* — Craig-na-Caillach ; and Stroii-nn-Harin — “ the iio-?<* 
“ of the queen.** The rapid river is overhung by rocks, with tree.s, 
birch and fir; the hills, us you advance, rise very stf^ply on both 
sides, with rich rocks and corrics, and occasioniil streamlets falling 
from very high — while the path winds along, rising gradually higher 
and higher. It is quite magnificent ! 

‘ Then wo carnc upon a most lovely spot — the scene of all Land- 
seer’s glory — and where there is a little eiioanipment of wooden and 
turf huts, built by the late Duchess of Bedford ; now no longer 
belonging to the family, and, nl.as ! all falling into decay — among 
splernlid fir-lrccs, tlie mountains rising abruptly from the sides «)i* 
the valley. 

* We rode on for a good long distance, JWelve miles, till we came 
to the ferry of the Spe-y, Deer were being driven in the woods 
and we heard several sliot.<. We saw fine ranges of hills on the 
Spey-side, or Strathspey, and opening to our left, those near Loch 
Laggan. NVe carno to a wood of larch ; from that, upon cultivated 
land, with Kinrara towards our right, wliere tlie monument to the 
late Duke of Gordoh is conspicuously seen on a hill, which was per- 
fectly crimson with heather. 

‘ At the end of this wood we came upon Loch Inch, which is 
lovely, and of whicii I should have liked exceedingly to have taken 
a sketch, but we were fu cs.'ed for time and liurried. The light was 
lovely ; and some cattle were crossing a narrow strip of grass across 
the end of the loeli nearest to us, \vhich really made a charming 
picture. It is not a wild lake, quite the contrary ; no high rocks, 
hut woods and bluff hills as a background. About a mile from this 
was the ferry. Tliere we parted from our ponies, only Grant and 
Brown coming on with us. Walker, the police inspector, met us, 
hut did not keep with us. He had been sent to order everything in 
a quiet way, without letting people suspect who wo were ; in this 
he entirely succeeded. The ferry was a very rude afiair ; it was 
like a boat or cobble, but w^ could only stand on it, and it was 
moved at one end by iwo long oars, plied hj the ferryman and 
Brown, and at tlie other end by a long sort of beam, which Grant 
took in hand. A few seconds brought us over to the road, where 
there were two shabby vehicles, one a kind of barouche, into which 
Albert and I got. Lady Churcliill and General Grey into the other 
— a break ; each with a pair of small and rather miserable horses. 
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driven by a man from the box. Grant was on our carriage, and 
Brown on the otlior. Wo bad gone so far forty miles, at least twenty 
on horseback. We bad decided to call ourselves Lord and Lady 
Church ill and party. Lady Churchill passing as Miss Spencer, and 
General Grey as Dr. Grey ! Brown once forgot this, and called 
me “ Your Majesty” as I was getting into the carriage ; and Grant 
on the box once called Albert “ Your Royal Highness which set 
us off laughing, but no one observed it. 

*Most striking, however, on our whole long journeyiwas tJie 
utter, and to me very refreshing, solitude. Hardly a habitation ! 
and hardly meeting a soul ! It gradually grew dark. We stopped 
at a small half-way house for the horses to take some water ; and 
the few people about stared vacantly at the two simple vehicles. 

The moiKitaiiis gradually disappeared, — the evening was mild, 
with a few drops of rain. On and on we went, till at length we 
saw lights, and drove through a long and straggling ‘*toun,”and 
turned down a small court to the door of the inn. Here we got out 
quickly — Lady Churchill and General Grey not waiting for us. We 
went up a small staircase, aiidyvere shown to our bed-room at the 
top of it— very small, but clean — with a large four* post bed which 
nearly filled the whole room. Opposite was the drawing and dining- 
room in one — very tidy and well-sized, Tlien came the room where 
Albert dressed, which was very small. The two maids (Jane Sliackle 
was with me) had driven over by another road in the waggonette. 
Stewart driving them. Made ourselves “ clean and tidy,” and then 
.sat down to our dinner. Grant and Brown were to have waited on 
us, but were ** bashful ” and did not. A ringlet! woman did every- 
thing; and, when dinner was over, removed the cloth and placed 
the bottle of wine (our own which we had brought) on the table 
with the glasses, which was the old English fulihior. The dinner 
was very fair, and all very clean: — soup, “hodge-podge,” mutton- 
broth with vegetables, which I did not much relish, fowl with wliite 
sauce, good roast lamb, very good potatoes, besides one or two other 
dishes, which 1 did not taste, ending with a good tart of cranberries. 
After dinner, 1 tried to write part of this account (but the talking 
round me confused me), while Albert played at “ patience.” Then 
went away, to begin undressing, and it was about half-past eleven, 
when we got to bed. 

‘ Wednesdiiy, September «>. 

‘ A misty, rainy morning. Had not slept very soundly. We got 
up rather early, and sat working and reading in the drawing-room 
till the breakfast was ready, for which we liad to wait some little 
time. Good tea and bread and butter, and some excellent porridge. 
Jane Shackle (who was very useful and attentive) said that they 
had all supped together, namely, the two maids, and Grant, Brown, 
Stewart, and Walker fwho was still there), and were very merry in 
the commercial room.” The people were very amusing about us. 
The woman came in while they were at their dinner, and said to 
Grant, “ Dr. Grey wants you,” which nearly upset the gravity of 
all the others : then they told Jane, ** Your lady gives no trouble;” 
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and Grant in the morning called up to Jane, ‘‘Does his lordship 
want me?” One could look on the street, which is a very lon^ 
wide one, with detached houses, from our window. It was perfectly 
quiet, no one stirring, except here and there a man driving a cart, or 
a boy going along on his errand. General Grey bought himself a 
watch in a shop for 2/.! 

‘ At length, at about ten minutes to ten o'clock, we started in the 
same carriages and the same way as yesterday, and drove up to 
Castle Grant, Lord Seafield's place, — a fine (not Highland -looking) 
park, with a very plain-looking house, like a factory, about two 
miles from the town. It was drizzling almost the wholb time. Wo 
did not get out, but drove back, having to pass through Grantown 
again; where evidently “the murder was out,” for all tho people 
were in the street, and the landlady waved her pockct-lihndkerchief. 
and the riiiglcttcd maid (who had curl-papcrs in the morning) waved 
a ting from the window. Our coachman evidently did not observe 
or guess anything. As wc drove out of the town, turning to our 
right through a wood, we mot many people coming into the town, 
Avhich the coachman said was for a funeral. We passed over the 
Spey, by the Bridge of Spey. It continued provokingly rainy, the 
mist hanging very low on the hills, which, however, did not seem to 
l>c very high, but were pink with heather. Wo stopped to have the 
cover of leather put over our carriage, which is tlie fashion of all 
the flys here. It keeps out the rain, howey^r, very well.* 

‘ We passed by Inchrory — seeing, as we approached, two eagles 
towering splendidly above, and alighting on the top of the hills. 
From Inchrory we rcTde to Loch Bulig, which was beautifully lit up 
by the setting sun. From Toinuiitoul we escaped all real rain, hav- 
ing only a slight sprinkling every now and then. At Loch Bulig 
we found our carriage and four poiiie.s, and drove back just as we 
left yesterday morning, reaching Balmoral safely at half-past seven. 

‘ What a delightful, successful expedition! Dear Lady Churchill 
was, as usual, thoroughly amiable, cheerful, and ready to do every- 
thing. Both she and the General seemed entirely to enjoy it, and 
enter into it, and so 1 am sure did our people. To my dear Albert 
do we owe it, for he always thought it would be delightful, having 
gone on many similar expeditions in former days himself. Ho 
enjoyed it very much. We heard since that the secret came out 
through a man recognising Albert in the street yesterday morning ; 
then the crown on the dog-cart made them think that it was some 
one from Balmoral, though they never sn.spected that it could lx* 
ourselves! “The lady must be terrible rich,’* the woman observed, 
as I had so many gold rings on my fingers ! — told Lady Churchill 
she had on many more tluin IJiad. When they heard who it was, 
they were ready to drop with B.stonishment and fright. I fear I 
Jiave but poorly recounted this very amusing and never to be for- 
gotten expoditiun, which will always be remembered with delight. 

‘ I must pay a tribute to our ponies. De^ir “ Fy vie ’* is perfection, 
and Albert’s equally excellent.’ 

No doubt it may be said that there is nothing in all this 
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which the most ordinary people might not have said and done. 
But simplicity and ])laYfu]ness arc the best merits that a lady’s 
journal can boast of; and in this instance they have both a 
merit and a use. The more commonplace 8U(^h incidents are 
in themselves, the more humorous is the contrast with the 
liabits and traditions of royalty. The old superstitions, bv 
which the world had brought itself to believe that royal per- 
sons are of a purer blood and of a finer clay than the rest of 
mankind, are extinct. c Kings and queens no longer profess ti» 
reign by divine right or to cure scrofula by a touch. They 
are content to take the Avorld as they find it, and they admit 
that the best security of their inheritance and of- their power 
lies in the Ihc law and the intelligent respect 

of their people. But if the tendency of t!ic age has been to 
throw aside the traj)pings and pretences which converted the 
Sovereign into a mere image or EihtoXov of authority, raised by 
such devices a lew inches above the common level of humanity, 
or concealed by them from all real knowledge or observation, 
by so much the more important is it, that the Sovereign, who 
is the object of the respectful loyalty and affection of a frc(‘ 
])Coplc, should possess and retain all the intluenee due to a 
truthful and courageous nature, to a tender and ingenuous dis- 
position, and to an irreproachable life. In authorising the 
]>ublication of these leaves from her privat/^ Diary, the (iiieen 
Ims spontaneously given a fre.'^h assurance of these high (juali- 
ties to her people. She has shown that the most exalted 
dignity is not incompatible with the siriipUst tastes- that 
throughout her reign she has been no inattentive observer of* 
every part of her home dominions — and that the most un- 
alloyed happiness she has tasted is that which she found in a 
sphere within the reach of her hninblest subjects— the circh* t»f 
<lomestic life. 



NOTE 


on the Review of the ‘ Life and Writings of Miss Edgeworthf 
^ No. cclviiJ. p. 458. 

» 

Shortly after the publication of the last Number of tlve Edinburgh 
Review, which contained an article on the Life and Writings of 
Miss Edgeworth, tlic following communication was sent to the Pub- 
lishers of this Joui^ial • 


Obseiratory, Annagh, Ireland, 

Oct. 21, 1867. 

An article has appeared in the Edinburgh Review, making quotations 
from the ttnptthlutkod Memoir of Maria Edgeworth, and stating that such 
quotations are made * by permissiou.’ The E litors of the Memoir, who only 
have the power to do so, never gave any such nermission. 

(Signed) M. 1*. Edgeworth 1 

Hakriet Butler j- The Editors. 
Lircv J. Robinson J 

To tlio Editor of llie Edinburgh Review. • * 

We have only to state in reply that the book was lent to the 
writer of the article* by a near and distinguished relation of the 
fourth Mrs. Edgeworth (the author of the Memoir), for the express 
and declared purpose of being reviewed in this Journal, and that he 
was under the bouafde impression that it was so lent with the full 
knowledge of the family. Wc were not previously aware that the 
editors who have honoured us with this communication had any 
exclusive rights of property over the work ; and the approval of 
another member of their family appeared, and appears, to us suffi- 
cient to justify n notice of a Memoir of wliich two or three hundred 
copies were already, we believe, in private circulation. 

As wc have occasion to revert to t)ii.< subjt'ct, we take the oppor- 
tunity of correcting an error (vol. exxvi. pp, 478-479) wliich occurs 
ill the Memoir and wliich escaped our attention. The name of the 
lady who was supposed to have been the original of Rousseau’s 
* Julio* in his * Nouvelle lleloise,’ was not Madame Oudinot but 
Sophie d'Houdetot. This and many other oversights in the French 
passages of the Memoir and Letters should be corrected if it is ever 
given to the public. 


No, CCLX. will be published in April 
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JV"- CCJLX. 


Art. I. — 1. The Hi star tj of Philosophy from Thales to 
Comte. By Gkokge Heney Lewes. 2 vols. 3rd edition. 
London: 1867. 

2. Cours de Philosophie Positive. Par M. AuG. COHTE. 
Tomes I.-VI. Paris: 1830-1842. 

3. Auquste Comte et la Philosophie Positive. Par E. LittrA 

Para: 1863. • * 

4. A General View of Positivism. Translated from the French 
of Auguste Conzte. By Dr. Bridges. London; 1865. 

5. The Catechism of Positive Religion. Translated from the 
French of Auguste Comte. By Richard Congreve. 
London ; 1858. 

6. Auguste Comte and Positivism. By John Stuaet Mill. 
London: 1865. 

7. The Unity of Comtek's Life and Doctrine. By Dr. Bridges. 
London: 1866. 

lyr R. Lkwes is a very clever writer. He has handled many 
subjects, and he has handled them well — with the adroit 
competency characteristic of a keen, ready, versatile, and vari- 
ously, if not profoundly, informed mind He is litterateur, 
biographer, man of science, and philosopher. In all these 
capacities he is known as an author ; in all he has achieved 
considerable reputation : it pay be questioned whether in any 
of them he has reached the liighest rank in literature. His ‘Life 
‘ of Goethe ’ and his ‘ History of Philosophy ’ he would himself 
probably put forward as his chief claims to distinction, and it 
would be a niggard criticism which did not acknowledge the 
great merits of botli these productions. There is no biography 
VOL. eXXVIL NO . CCLX . X 
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of ihe German poet at once so ample and so interesting ; there 
is no history of philosophy so compact and so diyersmed and 
entertaining.' Withal, there is wanting to both the higher 
touch of power which ^ves unity and some degree of creative 
force to a booh. The mography lacks inspiration ; the history, 
seriousness and fmth. 

The third edition of the second of these works is now before 
us — an old friend with a new face. The ^ Biographical 

* History of Philosophy,’ which charmed us twenty years ago, 
and fed a youthful taste for philosophic generalities and the 
affimties of speculative thought, has been turned into the 

* Hi^Wy of Philosophy frcnn Thales to Comte.’ .. The slight 
duodecimos of ' Knight’s Weekly Series for all Headers ’ have 
been converted into two bulky octavos. We are fain to confess 
that wc prefer our friend with his old face. Mr. Lewes has 
no doubt greatly expanded, and in some de^ee enriched, his 
early volumes. He has given elaborate prolegomena, rewritten 
many chapters — those on Plato and Aristotle, also those on 
Bacon, Descartes, Spinosa, and others; he has inserted a 

* Transition Period’ between Ancient and Modem Speculation, 
containing chapters on * Scholasticsim ’ and Arabian Philo- 

* Sophy ; ’ and signiftcantly from his own point of view he has 
added an * Eleventh Epoch ’ to his modem historical outline 
devoted to * Auguste Comte ’ and the * Positive Philosophy.’ 
In doing all this it would be absurd to say that he has not 
added to the value of his work. Mr. Lewes’s mature studies 
on Plato and Aristotle — especially the latter- -on whom he 
has recently written a special work, arc more important tliari 
his early and comparatively hasty sketches of these great 
thinkers. But it may be fairly questioned whether he has, 
after all, imparted to his work a higher character, and made 
it more profound and erudite as a whole, while he has cer- 
tainly impaired the freshness of its original outline, and the 
vivacity of its biographic movement. It has ceased to be a 
book for the general reader and the young student of philo- 
sophy ; it has not become a book for the masters of philosophy. 
It may be even questioned whetfier some of the chapters which 
have been rewritten have been in all respects improved. They 
are ' graver and fuller,’ but we miss, with regret, tlie old dash 
and liveliness of portraiture whidi marked particularly such 
chapters as those on Bacon and Spinosa. Then the radical bias 
of me book appears all the more conspicuous in the extended 
plan of treatment. Whatever be the value of the great Posi- 
tivist conception, it is not Ihe fitting inspiration for a serious 
survey of the course of metaphysical speculation. A ^ History 
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^ o£ Philosophy/ written to show that philosophy, in the usual 
sense, is firam first to last an illusion, 'mere energy wasted 
' on insoluble problems,’ seems more absurd in two l»ge elabo- 
rate Tokunes than in a series of rapid aketchea^ .We are bound 
also to say, with allrespectfor Hr. l^ewes’s talents, that faia pre- 
sent volumes retain many of his old faults of treatmmit. Soft- 
ened and toned down, they are yet there — ^the same jerky and 
8elf-ooi{fident audacity, Ae.same virulent, misconceptions of 
theolo^, the same ' question-begging,’, both in epithet and 
in argument, as flagrant as the worst or best of his school ; 
while with all the additions he has made, his omissions are still 
numerous and significant, particularly in recent metaphysical 
literature, which cannot be said to be represented at all. In 
short, wli^e the book has gained much, it has .not gained 
adequately, and it has lost a good deaL It has lost old 
character of a philosophic sketch-book, full of graphic vivid 
outlines, many of them imperfect, but all dashed with a certain 
fascinating boldness and freedom of handling; and it has not 
acquired the proportions, gravity, fairness, and width of a 
complete history. 

But it is not our present intention to review Mr. Lewes’s 
work. We have turned to it with *a special object. The 
recent publication of his third edition, with his extended treat- 
ment of the Positive Philosophy, invites us to. a consideration 
of some of the ' pretensions of this vaunted system. Than 
Mr. Lewes Positivism has no more earnest, intrepid, or per- 
severing advocate in England. Some arc more fanatical in 
their devotion, and have resigned their reason and judgment 
more entirely to the thoughts of the great master ; others, like 
Mr. John S. Mill, less affiliated to the system, have expounded 
it, in our view, with a higher, or at least a more discriminating 
success ; but there is no one who has been more faithful to it 
in his whole mode of thought, or who has more frequently re- 
curred to its characteristic ideas, and explained them with 
more clearness, comprehension, and force. It has been Mr. 
Lewes’s mission to developc and spread these ideas in opposition 
to the old modes of thought, as ^e destined means of regene- 
rating human knowledge and society. His sense, and perhaps 
in some degree his perception of the ludicrous, have kept him 
from adopting the extravagances embodied in the ' Beligion of 
' Humanity a keen naturalism, which crops out more or less 
in all his writings, and a certain native lightness of tempera- 
ment, have proved too powerful for the sentimentalities of the 
system ; he is barely kept ftom laughing, we are afraid, at the 
absurdities of the ' Cat6(^me Positiviste,’ which Mr. Congreve 
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has not thought unworthy of an English dress ; but he has 
probably done more than any other Englishman to malie known 
the general principles of Fositiyism, and to commend them, on 
repeated occasions, by a facile, copious, and attractive style of 
exposition. We shall do no injustice to the system, therefore, 
if we associate it with Mr. Lewes’s name, and found our 
strictures in some degree on his statements. 

The literature of Positivism is now considerable )>oth in 
France and England, find the reader may study it in many 
forms. We do not, however, advise him to have recourse to 
these secondary sources of information; though even the earnest 
student may be in some degree excused if he tnxp to them 
from the more elaborate works of M. Comte himself. There 
are few authors upon the whole harder to read, and whose 
ideas suffer less from sifting and explanation at the hands of 
others. Possessed of great force of intellect, with a marvel- 
lous genius for scientific method, and a ix)werful faculty of 
coordinating knowledge from lus own point of view ; endowed, 
moreover, with a luminous insight into the true meaning of 
scientific ideas, and their fruitful relations to one another, 
M. Comte is withal singularly monotonous both as a thinker 
and wTiter. There is an^inexpressible tedium in many of his 
lengthened elaborations; and while his general meaning is 
seldom obscure or doubtful, there is often a painful perplexity 
in catching his special trains of thought, and seeing how they 
link themselves to one another. The difficulty is not to ap- 
prehend his characteristic ideas, which arc easily mastered, 
and reappear incessantly in all his works ; but to follow the 
frequently dim outline with wluch he advances step by step to 
many of his special conclusions, and to trace throughout any 
clear movement of argument. While claiming to be a rigorous 
logician, and to keep closely in his first great work, the 
^Cours de Philosophic Positive,’ to the province of objec- 
tive fact, he is yet arbitrary and deductive in the highest 
degree. He peremptorily x>uts aside whatever does not suit 
his puiyose, and leaves the reader at once excited by his 
gencrah^tions and suspicious of their accuracy and worth. 
There is no lack of rich suggestions in all his woiks, even the 
latest ; but there is a constant lack of that sense, moderation, 
width of outline and capacity of appreciating the opinions of 
oUiers, which alone inspire confidence and yield rational con- 
viction. If we try to penetrate beneath his dogmatism, and 
trace its logical affinities, and the relations of ms thouglit to 
other systmns, we make but a little way when we are left 
^ping amidst the old generalities, which are to him an ever- 
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lasting gospel, the converse of all that has hitherto made a 
gospel for man. Never certainly was there a writer more inflated 
by a few ideas — of transcending importance, no doubt, if true, 
but which he everywhere assumes, and never stops to prove or 
vindicate. This prophetic manner, with a certain va|pie pom- 
posity of statement which is its natural expression, is notice- 
able even in his early volumes in dealing with the subject 
which was his special forte, and for which he had really an 
eminent faculty — the rational and historic sequence of scientific 
ideas. In all his later writings it is painfully” conspicuous. 
Only some familiarity with them, and the rich though broken 
lights of truth which they reveal amidst masses of astounding 
self-assertion and even downright nonsense, as well as some 
genuine rcs])ect for the moral earnestness of the writer, render 
them tolerable. To the majority of readers they must be 
unintelligible and, even where understood, unattractive. 

In order to understand Positivism, and appreciate the course 
of its development, it will be useful so far to follow Mr. 
Lewes’s plan, and devote a portion of our space to a review of 
the life of M. Comte. In this, as in other cases, great light 
is thrown upon the system by* some ^kftiowledge of its author. 
The facts of his life arc now fully disclosed in M. Littre’s 
well-known work,* upon which Mr. Lewes’s summary professes 
partly to be based. The ‘ Pr^*facc Personcllc,’ prefixed to the 
sixth volume of the ^ Cours de Philosophie Positive,’ is also 
of special signififancc. There can be no better insight into 
the character of the author than the ])ortrait which he has 
there drawn of himself, aii<l of his difficulties in the preparation 
of his great work. 

Auguste Comte was the child of Jin extremely lioyalist and 
Catholic family in the south of France. lie was born at 
Montpellier on the 19th ffanuary, 1798. His father >vas a 
treasurer of taxes in the department of Ilerault. AVe learn 
little of his father’s character, or indeed of his mother’s, beyond 
her enthusiastic zeal for Catholicism, to which he himself 
alludef,t and which showed itself obtrusively at a painful 
crisis of his life. She was ‘ noble and lender,’ as he thought of 
her in after years, but neither pai’cnt appears to have greatly 
attracted or influenced his youth. At the age of nine Auguste 
was entered os a ])upil in the Lycee of his native town. He 
was a slight and delicate child -without being sickly. He very 
soon .showed remarkable powers, distinguisliing himself both 


* Auguste Comte ct la Philosophic Positive. Paris, 1863. 
f Cat. Pos. Preface, p. xxv. 
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by his intelligence and industry. He was always in advance 
with his studies. He cared little for the amusements of his 
companions, but freely mingled with them, and was greatly 
beloved by them. He was docile and full of veneration for his 
professors; but in other respects questioning and insubor- 
dinate. His professors in return were proud of him, while the 
authorities of the school and his tutors tried in vain to ^restrain 
and hold him in obedience. The same character distinguished 
him through his whole scholastic career. He readily submitted 
to moral or intellectual su])eriority, but he carried to a daring 
pitch his defiance of mere rule. 

He was ready for the Ecolc Polytechnique a year before 
the regulations permitted his entry. He spent the time in 
adding to his mathematical knowledge, not only by further 
study, but by lecturing on the subject under the wing 
of one of the professors to whom he was attached, and to 
whom he afterwards dedicated one of his books. ‘ Seated,’ 

• says M. Littre, ‘ on a high chmr by the side of the professor 
‘ M. Encontre, a mathematician of great distinction, he gave 
‘ to the pupils, himself still a pupil, a course of matliematics.’ 
Even before this time he says* that his mind had been awakened 
to the political and social problems of his time, and the neces- 
sity of meeting tliem by some new philosophical method. 
Obviously the strength and indopendcnce of his intelligence 
were of a rare order. 

In the end of 1814 he began his studies at tlio Ecole Poly- 
technique. and there he maintained his reputation for capacity, 
although he did not stand so high at the end of his first year 
as might have been expected from the promise of his initial 
examination. This was in some degree owing to the growtii 
of his habits of insubordination, which were destined ere long 
to bring him into serious difficulty. In the courj^e of his 
second session, one of the masters had offended the junior 
students by his rqanner; the older pii])ils symj)athised with 
their companions, and together they decided that the paster 
was unworthy to continue in his office. They drew out a 
document to this effect and sent it t() the offender. Comte 
was its author, and his name stood first in the list of signatures 
attached to it. The result was that the school was disbanded, 
and our young philosopher’s career suddenly arrested. He 
returued to Montpellier for a brief period ; but the restraints 
of a home life had no charm for him. Before the end of 1816 
he was again in Paris, where he began the life to which, with 


* Preface Personelle, p. vi. 
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a brief intermisBion, he ultimately devoted himself. Ho was 
left without resources; his parents, displeased with his inde- 
pendent course of action, refused to assist him, and he chose, 
as he says, spontaneously the function of teaching mathenHitics 
as that for which his special abilities fitted him.^ He was 
befriended by two distinguished men of science, Poinsot, who 
had been one of his professors at the £cole Poly technique, and 
De Blaihville, and he obtained a few pupils, among whom was 
the Prince de Carignan. His materM vrants were easily 
supplied, and, as it finally proved, this sort of wdrk, seriously 
as it occupied his time, ipited him better than any more re- 
gular employment. , 

This was plainly sIioavii in the course of the next few years. 
He was induced first of all to try the post of private secretary 
to Casimir Perier, but at the end of three weeks he threw it 
up. Called upou to make some observations regarding the 
political labours of his employer, he employed lus pen freely 
to express his own sentiments. The criticism gave offence, 
and the philosopher and future minister separated mutually 
disgusted with each other. His next alliance was of a more 
permanent character. He associated himself with the cele- 
brated Saint-Simon, then in the midst of his schemes for the 
industrial regeneration of society. It seemed at first as if two 
kindred spirits, animated by the same lofty hopes, had united 
to their own advantage and the advantage of the world. And 
notwithstanding Comte’s ow'n statement to the contrary, there 
is reason to believe not /only that they wwked cordially to- 
gether for some time, but that he was in some degree indebted 
to Saint-Simon’s influence. No doubt Comte was the superior 
intellect of the two, and he was not likely to owe much in the 
shape of intellectual acquisition to his elder colleague. But 
it is equally true that an enthusiasm like Saint-Simon’s could 
liardly fail to communicate itself to a young and ardent spirit, 
and to give a general direction, if not a special form, to his 
social and political ideas. M. Littrc and Mr. Lew’es both 
admit so much. The fonner explains the successive phases 
of Comte’s political development as revolutionary, internm- 
diate, and finally positive ; and he attributes his passage from 
the first to the third and last of these stages to his connexiou 
with Saint-Simon. During this connexion, his early revolution- 
ary tendencies were gradually moulded into the organic form 
of which Positivism is the product. Such a mind as Comte’s 
would, no doubt, have passed independently from the revolu- 

j * Preface Personolle, p. xi. • 
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tionary to the organic attitude ; but, as a matter of fact, it 
made this transition under Saint-Simon’s influence. It is unne- 
cessary, as M. Littre says,* to substitute a fictitious for a real 
development ; and we know as matter of history, that during 
so many years of Comte’s youth, he walK occupied with a circle 
of ideas, which 'were highly constructive if they cannot be called 
positive. 

It was in 1818 that the association between these remark- 
able men co^imenced, and it lasted for nearly six years. The 
length of this period is of itself significant. Comte’s mind was 
then in its most active state of gi^th, and befoiae the end of 
the period he had worked put, wc shall see, his fundamental and 
most fertile conception. 

With the particulars of their quarrel we need not trouble 
ourselves. It was inevitable in the circumstances. Comte 
was far too ambitious to work permanently under any master. 
He was apt to be forgetful too of the steps by which he had 
advanced ; he had little tenderness, as his friends admit,! for 
a past which he had outlived; and this must be held to be 
the explanation of the manner in which he speaks of Smnt- 
Simon, and tlie querulous epithets, ^funeste ’ * desastraise^ J by 
which he characterises his connexion with him. He supposed 
himself deceived or injured from the first, because at tlie last 
he had reason to complain of an attempt to deprive him of the 
flue reputation of his labour. In 1822 he had already dis- 
covered his great law of Social Evolution, and announced it to 
the world under the title * Plan des ^travaux scientifiqiies ne- 
* cessaires pour reorganiser la Sc)ch;te.’ The essay fonned 
a part of one of Saint-Simon’s voliiin(*s, and Comte’s name 
did not even appear out of regard to the pious prejudices of 
his family. But wlien Saint-Simon resolved two years later 
to republish it in the same anonymous form as an addition to 
his * Catechisme des Industrials,’ the author strongly resented 
this, and a formal rupture took place betwixt them. Comte 
had outgrown the stage of pupil ; the master did not recognise 
this, but sought to impose his will as in former years ; and the 
•^nsequence followed in a mutually profound estrangement. 

This was in 1824. Already in possession of the great 
principle of his philosophy, he devoted the next two years to 
its elaboration. And thus early his general scheme of thought 
appears to have been workefl out and so far published in an 
organ known as the ^ Productcur.’ The more ample exposition 

* P. 12. ! Littre, p. 12. 

} Pr^*face Personelle, p. viii. 
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in the voluminous work in which it has become widely known 
was postponed for many years ; but its chief ideas, down even 
to that of a new spiritual Power resting on scientific demon- 
stration, were j)ropounded in these early essays.* * * § 

In the year 1825 ||e married, and Mr. Lewes shows a 
special flutter of interest over this ^ grave ’ event in the life of 
the philosopher. The union proved an unhappy one. Husband 
and wife * quaiTellcd frequently and violently,’ and at length, 
although not till after many years, formally separated. The 
result is not unintelligible on what appears the obvious view of 
M. Comte’s character. Hi(katural imperiousness and that lack 
of good sense which so often spoils great gifts, while it exalts 
some inferior natures, must have rendered him a trying hus- 
band to any woman ; and the chanecs were against the hap- 
piness and pcnnanence of any alliance he might form. His 
disciples, of course, differ greatly as to the causes of this re- 
sult. M. Littre and Dr. Hobinct, the latter a thoroughgoing 
disciple and author of a separate notice of Comte’s life and 
works,! arc, according to jVIr. Lewes, * transparently in the 
‘ p>sition of partisans, one vehemently reviling Madame Comte, 
* the other artfully pleading his cause,’^ while he himself strives 
to keep the balance even, or rather discreetly declines to pro- 
nounce any positive judgment in the case. It is unnecessary 
for us, happily, to* adjudicate in such a business, but in fair- 
ness to Madame Comte we must say, that if her views w’ere 
worldly, and therefore ‘ exasperating ’ to her husband, she aj)- 
peai's to liave piissessed many excellent qualities of sense and 
management. She evidently sought to moderate his more 
violent enthusiasms and antipathies, and to bring him down 
to the world of every-day life, which he wiis so a])t to forget. } 
Nor was she deficient in tenderness, as we shall see imme- 
diately, and as he himself admits. § Her moral conduct was 
unimpeachable, and her interest in his reputation continued 
watchful and earnest. 

Shortly after his marriage he began the elaborate exposition 


* Tliese essays of 1825 and 1826 arc republished as appendices 
to the fourth volume of ‘ Systemo de Politique Positive,* where will 
be found also the essay previously alluded to, first published by Saint- 
Simon. 

t Notice sur leg Traveaux et la Vic D* Auguste Comte. Par le 
Dr. Robinet. 8vo. 

f As in his abuse of M. Arago in the volume of the ‘ Course of 
* Positive Philosophy,’ with wdiich their final rupture seems to have 
been specially connected. 

§ Preface Persoiiclle, p. x. Littr5, c. xiii. 
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of his Sj^Btem of Philosophy, and a brilliant and select audience, 
numbering among them Humboldt, Poinsot, and de Blain- 
ville, assembled to hear the young thinker in his j)Tivate apart- 
ments. Pare powers could alone have collected such a com- 
pany in such circumstances. But th^course of seventy-two 
lectures which he had announced, was unhappily soon inter- 
rupted. After the third lecture he was seized witli an acute 
attack of insanity. The severe mental strain through w'hich 
he had passed in the' preparation of his system, aggravated 
by his quarrels with the Sainti-Simonians, proved too much 
for his strength. He began to #ianifest ^eat irritability, 
and a tendency to violence, which alarmed ms iHfe, and on 
Friday, April 24, 1826; he did not return home. After 
some days, she found him at Montmorency in a high state 
of mania. He tried to drag her with him into the lake of 
En^hien, under the idea that he sliould not sink. AV^ith the 
advice and assistance of M. de Blainville, who w'as from first 
to last one of his best friends, he was transferred to EsquiroFs 
famous establishment, where liis excitement was so extreme 
that hopes were formed of a speedy reaction and recover}'. 
But the summer and autumn passed away, and there were no 
signs of improvement It was concluded in consequence to 
remove him from the asylum, and try the effects of private 
treatment under the care of his relatives. Ilis parents wished 
to take charge of him at Montpellier, but his wife claimed to 
have her husband under her oAvn charge. . It -was fortunate 
that the claim was allow'ed. In the quiet i»f liis own home, 
and under her fostering care, a change for the better w'as 
soon observed. His violence, at first alarming, gradually sub- 
sided. It is piteous to read of his extravagances : ^ Twice a day 
‘ at meals, he -would try to plant his knife in the table in imi- 

* tation, he said, of Sir AV^. Scott’s highlander ; and lie would 
‘ call for a succulent pig, after the manner of the ITinncric 
‘ heroes. More than once he threw his knife at JMadame 

* Comte, not, as she believes, with any intention of injuring her, 
‘ but merely to frighten her into compliance with his wishes.’* 
At the end f)f six weeks, elation was succeeded by despondency. 
He escaped during his wife’s absence, and threw himself into 
the Seine. He was rescued from drowning by a soldier, who 
plunged in after him. The effect of the shock was beneficial, 
and from this time his recovery proceeded rapidly. He ex- 
pressed great regret at his meditated suicide and at the anxiety 
he had given his wife and friends. By tlie end of the summer 

* Lewes, vol. ii. p. 688. Littrd, p. 131. 
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he was quite well, and in the foUowing year (1828) he did not 
hesitate to make use of his own painful experience in an article 
written for the ^Journal de Paris,’ upon the celebrated work 
of Ids friend Broussais ^ Siir Tlrritation et la Folie.’ In the 
same year he resumed Us interrupted course of lectures, and 
according to his own statement/ confirmed by the friends who 
once more gathered round him, this terrible incident had in 
no degree altered the perfect continuity of his mental plans 
or the accomplishment oi* the work whicli he had conceived. 
It would be impossible in any sketch of M. Comte’s life, how- 
ever brief, to pass over thiApisode. It would be unbecoming 
at the same time to speculate too curiously regarding it. He 
was undoubtedly in 1 828, when he reviewed M. Broussais’ 
book and jccsumed the oral exposition of his system, as vigor- 
ous and luminous in intelligence as he had been in 1826 before 
his attack. The successive volumes of the ^ Positive Philo- 
^ Sophy ’ are a, sufficient testimony to the collected strength and 
sweep of the brain from which they issued. It is also true 
that there is much in M. Comte which the character of his 
malady enables us more clearly to understand. Certainly no 
attempt to estimate his character or woflis would be adequate 
wliich put this gi*avc crisis of his life out of sight. 

A painful incident .s])ringing out of his malady is related at 
some length by Mr.* Lewes and M. Littr6, Comte’s marriage 
had not been solemnised with any religious ceremony ; he had 
resolutely declined "the sanction of the Church notwithstanding 
the wishes of his parents. His mother, however, under the 
inspiration of the Abbe de Lammenais, who was at this time in 
the full ardour of the Catholic zeal w'hich distinguished the first 
part of his life, dctorininccl that her son should not return to 
domestic life without the blessing of that religious ceremony 
Avhich in health he had despised. By a series of raanceuvres 
which it is needless to mention, she sucxjeeded in calling not 
only Laininenais but the Archbishop of Paris to her aid ; and 
the result was that the maniacal philosopher w^as reunited to 
his wife by a priest before Icarag the asylum. A more shock- 
ing scene can scarcely be imagined. The priest, deficient in 
sense and tact, prolonged the service. His prolix discourse 
stimulated Comte’s morbid sensibilities, and he kept up a run- 
ning comment in a violently irreligious strain; and when it 
was necessary for him to sign his name, he added to it Brutus 
Bonaparte^ which may be* still seen, although erased, in the 
vestry list of marriages in the Church of St. Laurent. 

* Preface Personelle, p. x. 
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In 1830 the first volume of the ^ Course of Positive Philo- 

• Sophy ’ appeared ; and the period which elapsed till 1 842, w'hen, 
after many delays and interruptions, the sixtli volume com- 
pleted the series, is aclgiowledged to have been ^the great 

* epoch ’ of his life. No one would estimate lightly the patient, 
earnest, severely intellectual existence which he led during 
these years. He allow'ed no diversions to interfere ivith his 
great work ; its inspiring generalisations wholly possessed him ; 
and althoygh unhappy at home, and in a state of chronic 
quarrel with his colleagues in the £cole Poly technique, to 
which he had been appointed in%832, he enjoyed most 
exquisite of all pleasures to a mind like his — the triumphant 
elaboration of a great system of thought which he believed 
destined to regenerate the world. He was so entirely absorbed 
in his task that he studied nothing else. On system he even 
abstained from reading anything further bearing on his work 
except the accounts of new discoveries in science. The period 
of acquisition had passed with him ; the period of creation had 
come, and he thought it necessary to give his creative inspi- 
ration the fullest play. There cannot be a more curious 
revelation of his character than what he says on this subject 
in the ‘ Preface Personelle.’ 

‘ I have always thought that with modern pinlosophers, necessarily 
less free in this respect than those of antiquity, reading is hurtful 
to meditation, modifying both iU originality and unity. Conso 
quently having in my past youth rapidly amassed all the materials 
which appeared to me necessary to the great elaboration whose 
fundamental inspirations I felt within me, I have now during twenty 
years at least (he is writing in 1842), imposed upon myself, on the 
score of ccrebnil hygiene, the obligation of reading nothing what- 
ever bearing on my subject except such now scientific discoveries 
as I deemed useful — an obligation which if sometimes irksome was 
more frequently pleasant. This severe rule has presided over the 
whole execution of my work, and imparted to its conception pre- 
cision, range, and consistency, although in some minor matters it 
may have left it behind the actual state of advance of the several 
sciences. In the second and chief part of my work I have found it 
even necessary, in consistency with my hygienic principle, the effi- 
cacy of which a long experience has fully confirmed, to abstain 
scrupulously from the reading of the daily and monthly journals, 
both political and philosophical. So that for four years 1 have not 
read a single journal except the monthly publication of the Aca- 
demy of Science, and of this sometimes only the table of contents, 
degenerated, as it has become more and more into a mere display 
of trifling academic miscellanies. I wish to impress upon all true 
philosophers how such a mental regime, otherwise in harmony with 
my solitary life, is necessary in a time like ours to elevate the views 
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and give impartiality to the sentiments by bringing into view the 
true bearing of events, so apt to be obscured by the irrational im- 
portance attached to every transitory interest by the daily press 
and the parliamentary tribune.’ (P. xxxv.) 

His mode of composition, when once he had worked out his 
conceptions, was very rapid. He has himself given us at the 
end of the sixth volume of the ‘ Course of Positive Philosophy ’ 
the dates within which its successive parts were written, and 
these show in certain cases an almost incredible rapidity of 
composition. His MS. was sent to press as fastens it was 
written. All the work of thinking was done before he sat 
down with his pen, and, when he commenced, his ideas flowed 
more swiftly than he could transmit them to paper.* Having 
once mven them expression, he scarcely corrected them at all 
in MS. or in proof ; a fact which he considers it important that 
liis readers should know, and which no doubt explains in some 
degree the prolixity, tedium, and repetitions of which they have 
reason to complain. # 

The same year which saw the completion of Comte’s great 
work brought to a termination his married life. He characterises 
the event some years afterwards* as * an indispensable separa- 
^ tion, all the more irrevocable on my 6ide,1i)ecause I in no way 
‘ jirovoked it,’ and says that it relieved him ‘ of an intolerable 
* domestic oj)prcssioiv*’ He felt the freedom as an ‘ unhoped- 
‘ for cairn succeeding long and daily agitation.’ For some 
years, however, we are told that he continued to correspond 
with his wife ‘ in aflectionatc tenns.’ 

About the same time he w'as dismissed from the subordinate 
])osition which he had held for ten years in tlie Ecolc Poly- 
technique. The whole story of his connexion with this insti- 
tution has been given by himself in the ‘ Preface Personelle,’ to 
which we have so often referred, and is narrated at length by 
M. Littrc. Mr. Lewes has showui wisdom in passing it over. 
It is one of those miserable complications of personal jealousy, 
oflicial intrigue, and professional dislike, regarding which it is 
hopeless to arrive at any impartial or clear conclusion. Comte 
ivas an embarrassing colleague at the Poly technique, just as he 
was an embarrassing husband at home. He liked his owm way. 

‘ J'aurai la parole^ et fen userai, f was frequently in his mouth 
in both places. He felt liis importance ; others did not recog- 
nise it in the same degree. Theologians and metaphysicians 


* In a letter to Madame de Yaux. 
t Littrc, p. 499. 
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had convictions which tiiey ventured to regard as sacred even 
in the face of Positive Philosophy. They naturally disliked 
being held up as the enemies or the human race ; while men 
of science, with many of whom, strangely enough, Comte’s 
quarrel latterly was alnmt as vehement as with the theologi^ 
or metaphysicians, were equally unable to get on with nim. 
They accepted neither his philosophy, nor his estimate of him- 
self. His generalisations were scout^ as dreams. ^ And so it 
was that his claims, for a highet position at the Ecole Poly- 
technique* were rejected more than once, and finally he was 
remov^ even from the post he held. We confess there is 
something magnanimous, though very pitiful, in the .narrative 
of his strhggles. The contrast is tragical between the im- 
perious confidence with which the Positive Philosopher arranges 
the whole field of knowledge, and legislates for the future 
destiny of the world, and 1^ own difficulty in earning his 
daily bread. Yet how far greater would he have appeared, 
had he left others to tell the story ^ his troubles — had he 
himself exhibited more than he did the beautiful sentiment, 
which he afterwards repeats with so much admiration, ^ II cst 

* indigne des grands coeurs de r^pandre le trouble qu’ils res- 

* sentent* ^ , 

On his dismissal &om his post at the Ecole, three English- 
men whose names deserve to be recorded, Mr. Grote, Mr. 
Haikes Currie, and Sir W. Moleswortti, through the kind 
intervention of Mr. J. S. Mill, came to his assistance. They 
contributed the sum of his salary for oite year, in the hope 
that he would be either reinstated, or that he would enter on 
some new career. But his own views were very difierent. He 
looked upon this subsidy of his admirers as a simple right, 
conceded to liim as the head of a new school of thought which 
was to regenerate the world. He was not re-appointed; his 
admirers in England did not see fit to continue their aid. He 
was greatly exasperated, and Mr. Lewes tells us afterwards 
spoke of ‘ the refusal as if some unwortliy treachery had been 

* practised upon him.’ He even quarrelled with Mr. Mill on 
the subject, or at least used language which led to a cessation 
of their correspondence. He refus^ henceforth to undertake 
any new avocation for his maintenance, and made a public 
appeal to his followers for support. . Annually he issued circu- 
lars with this object — and the appeal was responded to for the 
rest of his life. 

* A saying of Madame Clotildo de Vaux, quoted with enthusiasm 
in the * Discours Pr61iininaire, Politique Positive,* p. 267* 
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Two years after his separation froxti his wife he made the 
acquaintance of a lady named Madame Clotilde de Yauz. As 
he was separated from his wife, so she was separated from her 
husband. He had been condemned to the galleys for life. 
Brought together in such singular circumstances on both sides, a 

* pure and passionate friendship * sprang up between them. On 
his part at least the attachment appears to have been of the 
most tender and devoted character. He speaks of her in one 
of his letters* as having inspired him with a ^happiness of 

* which he had always dreamed, but which he had never hitherto 

* experienced.’ 

' Everyone who know him,* says Mr. Lowes, * daring this brief 
period of happiness will recall the mystic enthusiasm with which 
he spoke of her, and the irrepressible overflowing of his emotion 
which led him to speak of her at all times and to ^ listeners. It 
was in the early days of this attachment that I first 'saw him, and in 
the course of our very first interview he spoke of her with an ex- 
pansiveness which greatly interested me. When I next saw him he 
was as expansive in his grief at her irreparable loss ; and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks as he detailed her many perfections. His 
happiness had lasted but one year. Her death made no change in 
his devotion. She underwent a transfiguration. Her subjective 
immortality became a real presence to his mystical affection. During 
life she had been a benign influence irradiating his morid nature, 
and for the first time, giving satisfaction to the immense tenderness 
which slumbered there ; she thus initiated him into the secrets of 
emotional life which were indispensable to his philosophy in its 
subsequent elaboration. Her death rather intensified than altered 
this influence by purifying it from all personal and objective 
elements. 

The remainder of his life was a perpetual hymn to her memory. 
Every week ho visited her tomb. Every day he prayed to her and 
invoked her continual assistance. Ilis published invocations and 
eulogies may call forth mockeries from frivolous contemporaries-— 
intense emotions and disinteresU^d passions easily lending them- 
selves to ridicule — ^but posterity will read in them a grave lesson, 
and will see that this modern Beatrice played a considerable part in 
the evolution of the religion of humanity.’ f 

This great passion marks the transition in M. Comte’s* life 
from the Philosopher to the Pontiff. Hitherto we see in him 
mainly a great intellcctualist moulding all the sciences, according 
to his view, into a vast and compact body of doctrine under 
the name of Positive Philosophy; henceforth he takes up the 
position of a new Priest of humanity, the Legislator of a new 
religion, which, amidst the decay of thcistic no less than of 


* Lewes, p. 581. t Lewes, pp. 581*2. 

7 Si 6 a&.7. 
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polytheistic beliefs, is t6 preside over the future development 
of the human race. What the character of this religion is 
we shall see more particularly by-and-by. Meantime it is im- 
portant to remark that this change in Comte’s thought and life 
marks a significant division among his followers. M. Littre 
and others who have adopted his ^ Philosophy ’ reject his polity 
and religion, and accuse him of forsaking his own method in 
his later works. M. Littre has even gone the length of 
attributing his religions speculations to a fresh cerebral attack, 
which he is supposed to have had about this time. We con- 
fess that we agree with Mr. Lewes in thinking that this is 
hardly fair or warrantable. If it is admitted that the prolonged 
attack of insanity, 'which .preceded the composition of the 
‘ Course of Positive Philosophy,’ had not seriously affected his 
mental organs, it cannot be said that a comparatively slight 
attack, which is only inferred from certain expressions in one 
of his letters to Mr. Mill, should have permanently affected his 
powers of thought. In fact there is no evidence of this fact 
His mental capacity, in its characteristic qualities of intensity, 
sweep, and sustained power of coordinating his conceptions, is 
equally shown in his later as in his earlier writings. There is 
not more weakness id tlic one than in the other; there is only 
more extravagance, more inordinate confidence in his own 
generalisations, a more developed and self-appreciative tendency 
to lay down the law for all knowledge and wisdom, and to 
bring the whole domain of life, as well as of thought, within 
the range of his theories. We shall sec, itioreovcr, that it is 
impossible to separate betwixt the two series of M. Comte's 
writings, and that the latter only contain the <y)nsistent deve- 
lopment of views 'which he had held, and even announced, 
from the first. 

In 1851 he published the first volume of his * SystcMne dc 

* Politique Positive, on Traits de Sociologie instituant la 

* Religion de I’Humanitc,’ which was completed in four volumes 
in 1854. In the meantime the famous ^ Catcchisine l^ositiviste, 

* on Hommaire Exposition de la Religion Uni^’crsellc,’ had 
appeared in 1852. These writings together contain the full 
exposition of his later views. The longer he lived the more 
devoted he became to his own ideas; and his most faithful dis- 
ciples felt difficulty in keeping pace with his love of systema- 
tising and the startling audacity with which he elaborated his 
plans. He lived in a world all his own, in 'lyhich the most 
extravagant dreams had become realities. To himself and a 
few followers he appeared the Philosopher of the age, who 
had summed up the course of past thought, tlic Legislator of 
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a new era, the author and chief Minister of a new religion, 
which was to supersede all religions, and perfect the deYelo|)- 
ment of the human race. ^ In the name of the Past and of the 
^ Future, the servants of humanity — both its philosophical and 

* practical servants — come forward to claim as their due the 
‘ general direction of this w'orld. Their object is to constitute 

* at length a real Providence in all departments — moral, intel- 

* Icctual, and material. Consequently they exclude, once for 
^ all, from political supremacy, all the different servants of God 

* — Catholic, Protestant, or Deist— as being at once behind- 

* hand and a cause of disturbance.’ * Such was the remarkable, 
he himselfadinits, * uncomproraLsing,’ announcement with which 
he closed, in 1851, his third ^Course of Lectures on the 
‘ General History of Humanity.’ 

The picture of his closing years is touching in contrast with 
this magniloquence : — 

*Ho rose* at five in the morning, prayed, meditated, and wrote 
until sc^ven in the evening, witli brief intervals for his two meals. 
Kvery day he read a chapter from tlie Imitation of Christ,” and a 
canto of Dante. Homer also was frequently re-read. Poetry was 
his sole rclaxatioti now that he could no Isnger indulge his passion 
for the opera. From seven to nine (and on Sundays in the after- 
noon) he received visits especially from working men, among whom 
ho found disciples. On Wednesday afternoon he visited the tomb 
of Madame do Yaux. At ten he again prayed and went to bed. 
The hour of prayer was to him an hour of mystic and exquisite 
expansion. Nothhig could be simpler than his meals: breakfast 
consisted only of milk ;t dinner was more substantial, but rigorously 
limited. At the close of dinner he daily substituted for dessert a 
piece of dry bread, wliich he ate slowly, meditatiug on the numerous 
poor who were unabh^ to procure even that means of .nourishment 
in return for their work.’J 

In 1857 his health was noticed to be failing, and on the 5th 
of September he breatlied his last, without pain, and sur- 
rounded by a few of his most earnest disciples. 

In now turning to the consideration of Comte’s opinions, or 
what is known as Positivism, our task must be pa^y one of 
exposition, and partly one of criticism. Positivism presents 
two aspects. It comes before us as a complete system of 
thought developed into a religion, .and a social and moral 


♦ P. 17G. 

t M. Littre says : * un bol de lait avec un peu de pain detremi>^,' 
p. 640. 

^ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 588. 
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theory in Comte’s later writings — in other words, as a system 
of warship, of doctrine, and of life, according to the order in 
which the ^ Catcchisme Positiviste ’ expounds it. But it may 
also be regarded as, in the main, a philosophy or special mode 
of thought, without reference to its later developments. It 
may be considered, in short, as expounded in the preliminary 
discourse which opens the ‘ Systeme de Politique Positive,’ * 
and as treated in the * Catechism,’ or it may be considered as 
it presents itself in Comte’s great work, ‘ Cours do Pliilosoj)hic 
^ Positive.’ The former give us the system directly in all its 
human bearings, as designed to be a new power in life and 
society ; the Matter gives us the system specially in its intel- 
lectual basis in relation to other systems, and the circle of 
human knowledge. 

These two points of view, as we have already indicated, mark 
a scliism, or something approaching to a schism, among M. 
Comte’s disciples. Many who have embraced the intellectual 
basis of his system refuse to advance with him to its moral and 
religious applications. M. Littre has even laid a fonnal indict- 
ment against him, as having abandoned his own method — the 
genuine Positivist princ^le of inquiry — and fallen back to 
tne ^ theological state,’ in his later writings.f Every candid 
critic will admit the difference of intellectual tone, character- 
istic of these writings. The animating spirit, the view' of man 
and of his position in the universe, are greatly changed. The 
subjective method takes the place of the objective, often in 
the most arbitrary and unreasonable manner, in comparison 
with which any claims put forward on behalf of metaphysics 
or theology arc modest.} This is true, and so far the critic 
would concur "with M. Littie ; yet after all it is also true that 
such thoroughgoing disciples as Dr. Bobinct in France, and 
Mr. Congreve and Dr. Bridges in England, far more com- 
pletely represent their master than M. Littre and others. 
It is not only that they go the whole leilgth that he did, that 
they profess his faith in all its fulness, but that they repre- 
sent uie really governing tendencies of his system from the 
first. These tendencies, although not fully developed, may be 
all traced in Comte’s earlier speculations. Even Mr. Lewes, 

* Translated by Dr. Bridges imder the title of * A General View 
* of Positivism.’ 

t Littr6, pp. 672-692. 

} See among other illustrations the extraordinary views expounded 
in the * Catechism,’ p. 222, as to the study of the Animal Kingdom 
in relation to Man. 
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who tells us that he has never been able to accept, in anj 
dogmatic sense, the later views of his master, virtually admits 
this. ‘ Nothing can be more evident,’ he says, ^ than that from 
^ the first Comte’s aim was to construct a polity on the basis of 
^ science. This polity did not at first wear the aspect of reli- 

* gion, but the transition was inevitable. A doctrine which 
‘ furnished an explanation of the world, of man, and of society, 
< which renovated education and organised social relations, above 

* all, which established a spiritual power, was in all its chief 

* functions identical with a religion."* It was the ^stinguishing 
glory of Positivism, according to Comte’s own boast, that it not 
only contemplated tlio whole circle of human knowledge and 
activity, but that it furnished the only effective 'principles for 
the reorganisation of both. It based the reformation of life on 
the demonstrations of science. He claimed to be a reformer 
on this very gr<»und. All other modem reformers he maintains 
are wrong in trying to regulate society without a previous 
regulation of opinions.f 

Positivism, therefore, even if separable into two doctrines, 
and if it fell in the hands of its author into a scliism of method, 
is yet a connected system of thought* ^ We may take certain 
parts and leave others, but this is tb mutilate the scheme of 
the master. So far as he is entitled to be looked upon as a 
master of thought at all, he may claim for his whole system 
a strictly affiliated and organic character ; it can only be fairly 
judged when it is judged as a whole in the light in which it 
presented itself to liis own mind, and with all tiie pretensions 
which ho advanced for it-J 

For our purpose, however, it is necessaiy to consider the 
system mainly in its intellectual basis. It is impossible other- 
wise to understand it, or the extraordinary influence whiebit has 
exercised and is exercising. We recognise the unity of Comte’s 
polity and philosophy, and in conclusion shall advert particu- 
larly to the necessary growth of the Religion of Humanity, 
on the basis of thought laid down in the ‘ Cours de Philosophie 
‘ Positive ; ’ but before doing so it is necessary to expound 
tills basis. It is impossible omerwise for readers unacquainted 
with the system to apprehend its leading ideas, and the force 
with which they have impressed many minds. Furthermore, it 
is impossible, wltiiout seme definite review of his philosophy, to 

* P. 637. . t P- 637. 

X See Dr. Bridges’s pamphlet on ^ The Unity of Comte’s Life and 

* Doctrine,’ in reply to Mr. Mill ; an extremely interesting pamphlet, 
and from its point of view perfectly conclusive. 
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understand Comte's real merits and the services which he has 
rendered to the cause of science. No one who has studied his 
great work can be insensible to these services. All who have 
done so would feel that merely to regard him as the author of 
a new religion, would be to do injustice to his ])osition as a 
scientific thinker, and even to leave the essential principles, out 
of which his religion came, obscure and unintelligible. His 
undoubted influence lies in certain great conceptions, with 
which he has enriched and illuminated the modern mind. Ho 
has, as we think, mistaken the universality and exaggerated 
the value of these, conceptions ; but the persistence, and even 
the extravagance, with which he has enforced them, have been 
in some res})ects of genuine benefit both to the cause of science 
and of religion.* 

I. Starting from the great law of evolution with which he 
opens the * Coiirs de Philosophic Positive,’ Comte’s philosophy 
branches into three leading conceptions, tinder wliich all that is 
distinctive in his thought and work as a jihilosophcr may be 
summed up. These are his method, his classification of the, 
sciences, and liis sociological doctrine ; and with a brief review 
of these, we will lead uy to a criticism of his system. Already 
in his announcement of Ifis initial principle or law of evolution, 
which he regarded as his great discovery, he begs the w^hole 
question in his own favour against previous systems of thought. 
All our conceptions, he says, — every branch of knowledge, — 
passes through the theological and metaphysical stage towards 
the Positive, wliich is final and exclusive of the oihers. In 
other ivords, theology merges into metaphysics, and meta- 
physics gives way to science. This he jiroclaims as a universal 
law, and this is the sum and substance of his general doctrine ; 
but w^e shall be in a better jxisition for seeing its full meam'ng, 
and critically examining it, when w'e have passed in review his 
metliod and the great hierarchy of the sciences to the exposi- 
tion of wliich his chief work is devoted. 

* It is proper to state in this place that the two first volumes of 
M. Comte's * Philosophie Positive ’ were reviewed iu this Journal 
thirty years ago (Ed. Rev. vol. Ixvii. p. 272) by a very distinguished 
member of our fraternity, and our readers will not regret it if they 
take the trouble to refer back to that article. The two first volumes 
of M. Comte’s work, which were all that had in those days appeared, 
relate almost entirely to his views of the natural sciences, especially 
mathematics and astronomy, of which, we shall say but little on the 
present occasion. The later volumes which are now before us un* 
questionably open a far wider field of discussion and have exerted 
an increasing influence on the present century. 
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The Positive method is the basis of the Positive philosophy ; 
and it is peculiarly necessary to distinguish it from this philo- 
sophy, because there is a sense in whicli the method is univer- 
sally accredited and accepted. What is this metliod ? It is 
nothing more nor less than the application of the principle 
that in the study of nature we are concerned merely with 
the facts before us and the' relations which connect those 
facts with one another. We have nothing to do with the 
supposed essence or hidden nature of *thc facts. Their abso- 
lute character, cause, or purpose is beyond bur scrutiny. 
The science of any order of phenomena has notliing to do 
with the origin or ultimate explanation of the phenomena, 
but siTn])ly with their observed properties and the laws or 
order of sequence according to wdiich these properties are 
fomied and subsist. Faefs^ and the invariable laws which 
ijovern them^ are, in <)thcr words, the pursuit, and the only legi- 
timate j)ursuit, of science. 

This is the method of Positive inquiry now universally re- 
cognised in every department of science, although as yet imper- 
fectly carried out iii some. It was formally announced by Bacon, 
and is commonly associated with his «iame, although in truth 
it was but imperfectly understood and applied by that great 
teacher of McthiKl.* It received a definite impulse from the 
speculations of Ihimc, who, carrying to their legitimate conclu- 
sions the jihilosophy of his day, showed that we could get nothing 
from nature, spnse’’ej'pcriencen but ideas of coexistence and 
a succession ; or, in other words, of facts, and the sequences 
which connect them; and who attempted to prove that this 

* The scientific or inductive method is so commonly associated 
with Bacon ns to be often styled ‘ Baconian ; ’ but, on the one hand, 
Bacon neither discovered the method, which in its fundamental 
principle that all science must be based on an adequate observation 
of facts, is at least as old as Aristotle even in its formal statement ; 
and, on the other hand, he had, as has been frequently pointed out, 
so imperfect a conception of the Positive development of the prin- 
ciple which rigorously confines all investigation to facts and their 
relations^ that he specially aimed, by experiment, to trace under the 
scholastic name of ‘ Forms,’ the primary essences or causes of phe- 
nomena. What Bacon really did was to give, by his powerful 
genius and imperial sweep of thought, an unprecedented intpulse to 
the great scientific conception of interpreting nature rather than 
imposing meanings upon it. And his services in this respect have 
been so transcendent as to entitle him along with Descartes to be 
considered the father of modern philosophy. In this respect Comte 
expressly owns his obligation to both of them as well as to Leibnitz, 
but still more to Hume, as we have mentioned in the text. 
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was equally true of the world of mind as of matter.^ From 
the one redm as well as the other he cast out all ideas of 
substance and cattse^ and left nothing but phenomena and their 
relations of association. Hume is, therefore, the principal pre- 
cursor of Comte, as he himself acknowledges.*^ He anticipated 
to the full the fundamental principle of the Comtean ]:)hilo- 
sophy. He did more than this. For he saw clearly the use 
that could be made of it polemically ; the sceptical or negative 
bearings of the principle are equally to be found in his writ- 
ings. So far^ therefore, there is nothing original in Positivism. 
The Scottish sceptic had already antici]>ated the nature of its 
attacks against tlicological philosophy. 

But while Comte cannot claim any originality for his method, 
or even the anti-theological application which he makes of it, he 
deserves great merit for the luminous consistency with which he 
has applied it to all natural 2 >henomena, and so expelled from 
the domain of science many vague and mystical hypotheses 
which lingered in his time, and even still linger. He has shown, 
for example, in relation to gravity, chemical affinity, and the 
phenomena of heat, li^ht, electricity, and magnetism, how purely 
arbitrary and supposititious are the ‘ principles ’ or * hidden forces ’ 
which have been associated with these )>henomena, and under 
which even men of science are still prone to conceive them, 
dravity is nothing in itself. It is an invariable numerical re- 
lation betwixt the celestial masses and the various })articles of 
matter, and nothing more. Chemical affinity is notliing but a 
relation of a similar character subsisting betwixt certain sul)- 
Btances. It has no existence apart from these substances, and 
no determining influence over them. It is simply an expression 
denoting that in given circumstances given relations will always 
be found to arise in particular phenomena. All the old ideas 
of ^fluids’ and ^ethers,’ as a groundwork or substratum or 
vehicle of physical phenomena, are equally illusory. They are 
not in the facts; they are hypotheses added to the facts, in 
their character incapable of verifleation, and, instead of en- 
lightening thought or serving to explain nature, in themselves 
requiring explanation. The well-known * vital principle,’ which 
has so long played a part in ph 3 rsiolo^cal science:, disappears 
under the same rigorous ap^cation of modem induction. It 
is, no less than the preening ^entities,’ a pure hypothesis, 
misleading because directing attention from the mets, and 
starting a delusive play of conjecture, rather tlian a true path 
of discovery. All such imaginary ^ entities ’ never help — on the 
contrary, they greatly encumber, the progress of science. 

* Cat. Pos. Preface, pi vii. Compare translation. 
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Comte did well in expelling all Buch hypotheses from the 
scientific domain. lie not only took up the Baconian method, 
but he purified and extended it. He has at once riven it 
a wifter application than any previous thinker, and far more 
clearly understood its import. The very exaggeration and 
exclusiveness with which he has used it has served to bring 
out more precisely its true meaning. Facts and the con- 
nexions of these facts — in Positivist language phenomena and 
their laws — constitute the sum of knowledge to be derived 
from the physical method of inquiry. Wherevejr we penetrate 
we find that natural phenomena are linked together in endless ‘ 
sequence ; there is no jar to the harmony of their movement ; 
there are no disconnected threads in the vast work of material 
succession. Undoubtedly the more universal recognition of a 
reign of order everywhere, has been greatly due to the 
Comteaii type of thought. So far the Positivist method has 
vindicated itself to the higher intelligence everywhere. Comte . 
glories in this, and rushes to the conclusion that, beyond the 
natural order there is nothing. That he is wrong in this we 
shall endeavour to prove. But what wc wish to point out in 
the meantime is, that on his basis he is far more consistent 
than many who virtually occupy thfe same position; for he 
plainly implies not only that we know nothing except pheno- 
mena and their gelations — facts particular or general — but that 
the Positivist philosopher should in consequence discharge from < 
his language not only such abstract entities as ^principles’ 
or * essences,’ but moreover such expressions ns cause^ will, or 
force. * Forces,’ he says, *are only movements.’ They arc 
transferences of phenomena, and nothing more. Comte is in- 
deed far from consistent in appljdng his own canon of Positive 
interpretation, from the simple impossibility of working such a 
canon, and discharging from the account of human knowledge 
what is really one half, and that the most vital half, of the 
sum to be accounted for; still he deserves credit for having 
clearly seen that, if all our knowledge is only phenomena^ then 
we have no right to the use of language which phenomena 
never gave us and cannot give us. It is a pure ddusion to 
speak of causation^ and yet to empty the word of all meaning 
by making a cause nothing but an invariable antecedent. To 
the purely physical philosopher force can be nothing but a 
transition of conditions. Turn up the mere soil of physics in 
any direction, analyse to the last the complication of external 
^enomena, and force as a distinct reality is nowhere found. 
The springs of nature are viewless, and the mere scalpel of 
induction can never lay them bare. It is a true and important 
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service to have thus stripped the physical basis of all metaj^y- 
sical gloss, and so expose, as we snail afterwards more fully 
show, the real roots of ^c question between Positivism or 
mere science and theological philosophy. ^ 

But Comte has done something more than extend and illu- 
minate the inductive method. He has classified the sciences ; 
and there is no one capable of appreciating the task who will 
be dis|)osed to undervalue what he has done in this respect. 
Others may, to some extent, have anticipated him ; but no one 
who has really mastered his system of classification, the prin- 
ciples on which it is based, and the rich and frequently 
striking thoughts with which he has expounded its sequences, 
can entertain •any question of his ability and originality as a 
scientific thinker. He possesses, indeed, a singular power of 
lighting up scientific conceptions, and bringing forth to view 
their rational coordination and harmony. He never loses 
himself amidst complexities ; he never sinks into mere technical 
details which have no bearing on his subject; his store of 
knowdedge, although he ceased to add to it prematurely, is 
vast and multifarious ; and he seldom misses the apt example 
or illustration, while conveniently forgetting wdiatever does not 
suit him. With all that is false and one-sided in it, we know 
of few mental disciplines more bracing and exhilarating than 
the study of the Comtean hierarchy of sciences as expounded 
in the ‘ Cours de Philosophic Positive.’ 

In proceeding to his task. Corate first establishes a distinc- 
tion betTrecn wdiat lie calls abstract sciendc and concrete 
science. The former has for its object the discovery of the 
laws which regulate the whole phenomena in any department of 
knowledge ; the latter contemplates the phenomena in detail or 
according to their actual appearance. Chemistry, for example, 
is an abstract science, mineralogy is a concrete science. Physi- 
ology, or more correctly biology, is an abstract science ; botany 
and zoology are concrete sciences. Properly si)eaking, the 
name of science only belongs to the first or abstract class. The 
latter or^concreife series are ratlier classifications than sciences. 
We only reach the province of science when wc ascend beyond 
the description, or even the sorting or generalising, of mere 
phenomena to their laws — the comprehensive order or com- 
binations of order which the phenomena obey. Comte saw 
this, and has done a ^eat deal to make others see it ; but 
he did not, as we think, comprehend all that is involved in 
the transition through which alone a description or even a 
generalised notation of phenomena passes into science. 

It is of course only with the class of abstract sciences or 
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sciences properly so called, that Positive Philosophy has to do. 
These are fundamental, the others are dependent and illustra- 
tive. one gives us knowledge and the power that comes 

from knowledge. The others give only collections of facts. 
In seeking for a principle on which to coordinate the series of 
abstract s(*ienccs, Comte has recourse to the simple idea of 
arranging them according to their respective generality and 
the degree of dcj>endence which they bear to one another. The 
idea is simidc enough, and it is absurd to claim any particular 
credit for it ; but it is at least as absurd to cast any ridicule 
or discredit upon it To begin with the most general or ele- 
mentary branches and advance to the more complex and diffi- 
cult. — what is this, some have said, but to follow the instinct 
of all sensible people —what ninety-nine people out of a hun- 
dred w^ould do ? But the plain answer to this is that, not to 
speak of the ninety-nine, not even the hundredth ])hilosopher 
had succeeded in exhibiting the physical sciences in a rational 
series before Comte. The simplicity of the idea upon which 
he worked, which guided his great faculty of coordination, 
does not detract from, but rather enhances, the merit of his 
soheme. ^ 

Starting with this idea he comes priiAarily across the great 
division of phenomena into organic and inorganic. T^ing 
up the latter as tlie uiore general and therefore preceding the 
other, we have the two sections of celestial and terrestrial 
phenomena. The ])henomena of the heavens are at once the 
most ‘general and tlie most independent — for the law of de- 
jicudence is found to follow strictly the law of priority and 
generality, and Comte everywhere makes a sjiecial point of 
exhibiting the relations of dependence in the ascending scries. 
Dependence rises as the succession advances ; there is every- 
where an exact pnjportion betw'een the two. Of all phenomena 
those of the heavens are obviously at once the most general 
anjl the most iiidepciidcnt. And the science of astronomy 
ac(;ordingly lakes iircccdcncc of all others. The simplest 
terrestriid phenomenon, chemical or purely niRhanical, is 
more compound than the most complex celestial phenomenon, 
and so the most difficult astronomical question is less compli- 
cated than that of the most simple terrestrial movement when 
all the detennining circumstances are taken into account — the 
movement, for example, of a falling body. This clear con- 
sideration place's celestial physics or astronomy at the head of 
all the natural sciences. ^Terrestrial physics, on the same 
principle, falls into divisions according to the merely mechanical 
or the chemical view of objects. All chemical phenomena arc 
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more complex than mechanical^ or what we commonly call 
physical^ and depend upon them without influencing them in 
return. All chemical action, for example, is conditioned by 
such influences as weight, heat, &c., while, moreover, presenting 
of itself definite characteristics which modify these. Physics, 
therefore, or natural philosophy, in the special sense, precedes 
chemistry, which follows astronomy. These three sciences 
include all inorganic phenomena, and their rational order, 
according to the asoending complexity of the phenomena, is as 
we have stated. The next great department of science is phy- 
siology, or the science of organic phenomena in their greatest 
generality, as presented in individual living beings. The 
simplest living object presents conditions more complicated 
than any merely chemical phenomenon, while it more or less 
involves all the conditions of the preceding phenomena. 

Up to this point Comte’s classification of the sciences ap- 
pears perfect, witli an obvious omission, 'which, as he himself 
says, would be prodigious if it were not intentional ; he means, 
of course, the science of mathematics, the most fundamental 
of all the sciences according to its character and its name. 
We need not enter particularly into the grounds on which 
he places mathematics the head of his series, because these 
grounds are not likely to be disputed. The phenomena of 
extension and of simple movement, which, yield us respectively 
the sciences of geometry and of national mechanics, are plainly 
the most abstract and generalised phenomena with which we 
have to deal, not to speak of the still more abstract chdracter 
of the calculus, whicli is with Comte not only the fundamental 
base of all the sciences, but a logical instrument or method 
extending to all. On the clearest grounds, therefore, mathe^ 
matics stands at the head of the natural sciences — which may 
be ranged in the following order: mathematics, astronomy, 
phyrics, chemistry, physiology. 

With the last of these departments science reaches Mai\ as 
the most |^racteristic and eminent of living beings. The 
science of ms external constitution, his special organism, sums 
up all previous stages in the scientific classification, dependent 
as it is upon all the pre'vious succession of physical con- 
ditions, astronomical, physical, chemical, and presenting at 
the same time the most complex- manifestation of organic 
or physiological conditions. Man is the highest product of 
nature — the hmhest form of nature’s most complex form — 
organisation. To Comte he is nothing more than this ; and 
consistently, therefore, physiology gives us, according to him, 
not only the science of the external constitution, but the 
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whole Bcience of Man.* There is no study of Mind distinct 
from matter; psychology has no claims to be reckoned a 
science. The method of internal or subjective observation is 
delusive and quite incompetent to yield us any real knowledge. 
Knowledge, strictly so called, only arises from actual or objec- 
tive observation — the study of phenomena in themselves or 
in their development, their coexistence or their succession. 
Mind, therefore, can only be known as a function of organ- 
ism, after the manner of the phrenologists. The phenomena 
of mind belong to the order of physiological ](^henomena, 
and must be investigated after the same manner. Here we 
approach the essential idea of Positivism, and migjit run out 
into a lengthened argument to show how untenable Comte’s 
position is and has been found to be by some who, like Mr. 
Mill, have otherwise great sympathy with his philosophy. 
Mr. Mill has defined with admirable success the distinctive cha- 
racter of pyschological science ;t and even Mr. Lewes, although 
in the present volumes he withdraws his adherence to Mr. 
Mill’s view, yet allows that psychology may be reckoned as a 
concrete, if not as on abstract, science deserving a place in the 
scientific hierarchy.J It is unnecessamfor us to enter into 
this argument, because the real point at issue here is the 
essential idea of M. Comte’s phiIos(»phy, which awaits our 
discussion farther * 00 . The question as to the right of 
psychology to be reckoned a separate science, and as to the 
validity of coiisci<»u6iiess as a distinct source of knowledge, 
covers olniously the deeper question as to the nature of the 
thinking principle or reason in man — the question, namely, 
whether there are such facts as psychical facts in essence di^ 
tin ct from vital or physiologicaL The question, in short, comes 
to be as to what man is — whether there are two orders of being 
in him or only one ; whether he is distinctly spiritual as well as 
natural, or only a more highly developed animal. Mr. Mill 
would probably not admit this, but Mr. Lewes clearly enough 

• This is only true of Comte’s original series as^given in the 

* Cours de Fhilosophie Positive.’ Afterwards he added the science 
of * Morals,’ and professed to attach great importance to it as the 
crown of his * encyclopedic scale.’ But it is unnecessary for us in 
dealing with the intellectual basis of the system to advert to this 
addition which he afterwards made to the number of the sciences. 
We confine our present line of exposition entirely to the * Cours de 

* Philosophio Positive.’ Whatever dianges he afterwards made, lie 
did not alter the essentially naturalistic basis of all his thought, 

t Auguste Comte and Positivism, pp. 63-66. 

i Vol ii. p. 626. 
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recognkcs it. W e pass^ tiiercfore, iii the meantime, from the 
discussion that might open here with the simple remark that 
Comte’s classification, which has hitherto proceeded according 
to rational principles of an enlightened and satisfactory kind, 
breaks down at that point where he reaches the last stage of 
purely physical phenomena. Bound by his jirinciples to re- 
cognise no higher order of phenomena, he pushes his objective 
method beyond its proper stretch, and it crumbles in his hands. 

The remaining scfence with which, in the ‘ Cours de Philo- 
‘ Sophie Positive,’ Comte sums up his series, brings before us 
at the same time the crowning service which he is^ supposed 
to have rendered to Thought, and the last of the great concep- 
tions with which, under all deductions, ho has enriched it. 
He called this science Sociology, and the half of his great 
work-three out of the six bulky volumes — arc devoted to its 
exposition, the science of man’s external and mental con- 
stitution ranking under the general head of Bi(»logy or Physi- 
ology, tlicre yet remains a distinct science of man in society. 
The phenomena of human society present a special class of 
phenomena, claiming in»t only to* be investigated by them- 
selves, but to be in\Yistigated after a special manner answering 
to tlieir extreme complexity. The increasing complexity of 
the data of science here reaches the highest point. A social 
phenomenon is, so to speak, a deposit of all previous phenomena. 
All contribute in some degree to make it what it is, and the 
difficulty of its investigation, especially in » scries, or as a con- 
stituent of the com])lex integral of w'hich it forms a j»£U*t, is cor- 
responding. So much does Corate recognise this difficulty tliat 
he changes here, not indeed his method, but tlie relations which 
its two parts bear to one another. This cannot be better ex- 
plained tlian in Mr. Mill’s language : — 

‘ The method proper to the science of Society must be in substance 
the same as in all other sciences, the interrogation and interpretation 
of experience by the twofold processes of induction and deduction. 
But its mode of practising these observations has features of 
peculiarity. In general Induction furnishes to science the laws of 
the elementary facts from which when known those of the complex 
combinations are thought out deductively; specific observation of 
complex phenomena yields no general law's or only empirical ones ; 
its scientific function is to verify the laws obtained by deduction. 
This mode of Investigation is not adequate to the exigencies of socio- 
logical investigation. In social phenomena, the elementary facts, 
are feelings and actions, and the laws of these are the laws of 
human nature; social facts being the results of human acts and 
situations. Since then the phenomena of man in society result from 
his nature as an individual being, it might be thought that the 
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proper mode of constructing a positive Social Science must be by 
deducing it from the general laws of human nature using the facts 
of history merely for verification.’ 

M. Comte considers this as an error, or at the best looks upon 
such a mode of investigation as only applicable to the earlier 
stages of human progress, of which we have no clear historical 
accounts : — 

* As society proceeds in its development its phenomena are de- 
termined more and more, not by the simple tendencies of universal 
human nature, but by the accumulated influence of past generations 
over the present. The human beings themselves on the laws of 
whose nature the facts of history depend are not abstract or uni- 
versal but historical human beings* already shaped and^made what 
they are by human society. This being the case, no power of 
deduction could enable anyone, starting from the mere conception 
of tlic Being man, placed in a world such as the earth may have 
been before the commencement of human agency, to predict and 
calculate the phenomena of his development, such as they have in 
fact proved. 

* If tlic facts of history, empirically considered, had not given riso 
to any generalisations, a deductive ntudy of history could never 
have reached higher than more or less plausible conjecture. By 
good fortune (for the case might easily hav^j been otherwise) the 
history of our Hpocics* looked at as a . coifiprehensive whole, does 
exhibit a determinate course, a certain order of development; 
though history alone .cannot prove this to be a necessary law, as 
distinguished from a temporary accident. Here, therefore, begins 
the oflice of biology (or, us we should say, of psychology) in the 
social science. The universal laws of human nature are part of the 
data of sociology, but in using them we must reverse the method of 
the deductive physical sciences : for while, in these, specific expe- 
rience commonly serves to verify laws arrived at by deduction, in 
sociology it is specific experience which suggests the laws, and 
deduction whicli verifies them. If a sociological theory, collected 
from historical evidence, contradicts the established general laws of 
human nature ; if (to use ^f. Comte’s instances) it implies, in the 
muss of mankind, any very decided natural bent, cither in a good 
or in a bad direction; if it supposes that the reason, in average 
human beings, predominates over the desires, or the disinterested 
desires over the personal ; we may know that history has been mis- 
interpreted, and that the theory is false. On the other hand, if 
laws of social phenomena, empirically generalised from history, can 
when once suggested be afiiliaied to the known laws of human 
nature; if the direction actually taken by the developments and 
changes of liuman society can be seen to be such as the properties 
of man and of his dwelling-place made antecedently probable, the 
empirical generalisations .are raised into positive lawsj and Sbciology 
becomes a science. 

* Much has been said and written for centuries past by the prac- 
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tical or empirical scliool of politicians, in condemnation of theories 
founded on principles of human nature, without an liistorical basis ; 
and the theorists, in their turn, have successfully retaliated on the 
practicolists. But we know not any thinker who, before M. Comte, 
had penetrated to the philosophy of the matter, and placed the 
necessity of historicid studies as the foundation of sociological specu- 
lation on the true rooting. From this time any political thinker 
who fancies himself able to dispense with a connected view of the 
great facts of history, as a chain of causes and ejects, must he 
regarded as below the Jevel of the age. 

* The in'^ersion of the ordinary relation between deduction and 
induction is not the only point in which, according to M. Comte, 
the Method proper to sociology differs from that of the sciences in 
inorganic nature. The common order of science proceeds from the 
details to the whole. The method of sociology should proceed from 
the whole to the details. There is no universal principle for the 
order of study, but that of pi*oceeding from the known to the un- 
known ; finding our way to the facts at whatever point is most open 
to our observation. In the phenomena of the social state, the 
collective phenomenon is more accessible to us than the parts of 
which it is composed. This is already, in a great degree, true of 
the mere animal body. It is essential to the idea of an organism, 
and it is even more true of the social organism than of the individual. 
The state of every part of the social whole at any time is intimately 
connected with the conlemporaneous state of all the others. Re- 
ligious belief philosophy, science, the finer arts, the industrial arts, 
commerce, navigation, government, all are in* close mutual depen- 
dence on one another, insomuch that when any considerable change 
takes place in one, we may know that a parallel change in all the 
others has preceded or will follow it. The progress of society from 
one general state to another is not an aggregate of partial changes, 
but the product of a single impulse, acting through all the partial 
agencies, and can therefore be most easily traced by studying them 
together. Could it eveu be detected in them separately, its true 
nature could not be understood except by examining them in the 
ensemble. In constructing, therefore, a theory of society, all the 
different aspects of the social organisation must be taken into con- 
sideration at once.’ * 

We have given the whole of this passage, because it would 
be impossible to present in a better shape at once some idea 
of Comte^B sociological doctrine and the special distinction 
claimed for him as its author. The creation of this science is 
the crowning effort of the Positive Philosophy ; and while of 
course its success will be estimated differently according to 
our point of view, there are few even of those most strongly 
repudiating Comte’s principles who would deny the great and 
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just conception that underlies his sociological scheme. Other 
thinkers before him had conceived of human society as regu- 
lated by natural laws, and so presenting throughout its course 
a great plan of development. It cannot be said that even 
here he is entirely original. Not to speak of Montesquieu 
and Condorcet, to whose labours he himself does justice, 
M. Littre has cited a remarkable passage from Kant, in which 
the idea of human history as a connected chain of events, 
and of luiinan society as a vast organism governed by its own 
laws, is expressed with great clearness and force. "The same 
views were worked out with stUl greater power and success by 
Hegel, from whom we cannot but think that Comte borrowed 
many of his ideas. But however this idea may have dawned 
upon other thinkers, none before had evolved it so fully, or 
worked it out so thoroughly as a scientific concc})tion. Here, 
as in the preceding department of science, it is Comte’s great 
merit that he has applied the Positive conception without re- 
serve, and shown that looking merely at the phenomena of society, 
no less than at the phenomena of life and the phenomena of 
physical action, they present an invariable order, facts follow- 
ing facts in rigorous sequence. That Politics is a science in 
short, and that law reigns there as supreme as in other de- 
partments of human knowledge, are truths, the growing diffu- 
sion of which is very, much owing to the Positive Philosophy. 

And not only so. Comte has not only established the scien- 
tific character of soj^ial phenomena in a more perfect manner 
than any previous philosopher, but he has also established 
their distinctive scientific character. lie has brought out the 
essential bearing of history u]K)u politics, and ^o^vn how 
all the phenomena of human society arc what they are, not 
merely as the result of human nature per se, but as the result 
of historical human nature. History is not merely a sequence 
linking age to age by inevitable laws of progress, but Society, 
at every particular stage of its progress, bears the impress of 
all that has gone before, and social phenomena ore in conse- 
quence a historical deposit, and not merely a result of indi- 
vidual human life. Man, in short, as a social being, yields a 
definite science, because there goes to his making not merely 
the radical propensities which the study of the individual man 
reveals, but all the special conditions aiising out of the se- 
quency of events in the midst of which he stands. 

So far we join with Comte’s admirers in conceding the great 
merit of his sociological conception. We agree with Mr. Mill 
that it is impossible for any j^Utical thinker to claim a hear- 
ing who has not mastered this conception and recognised the 
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essential relation of historical studies to social and political 
speculation. But M. Comte’s disciples claim for him, as he 
claims for himself, far- more than the mere triumph of initiating 
Sociology as a Science — of verifying, that is to say, the scientific; 
character of social phenomena. He is supposed, besides, to 
have discovered the great elementary law of these phenomena^ 
and in this manner not oply to have indicated the ]»ath of 
the science but to have established its fundamental doc- 
trine. This law is« nothing else tlian the great law of Evo- 
lution with which he sets out, and of which we have already 
spoken — the famous hi des trois 6tats^ as it is called. Here, 
therefore, at the end as at the be^nning of our brief expo- 
sition, welcome upon this law and its exclusive relation to all 
previous speculation and knowledge. It underlies not only 
Comte’s general conception of philosophy, but constitutes his 
special sociological doctrine. In all the sciences it represents 
the order of progress, but here it represents the very doctrine 
or law of the science, under which the complicated phenomena 
of human society may be gathered up and explained, as the 
astronomer explains the phenomena of the heavens by the law 
of gravitation, or the physiologist the phenomena of life by • 
the properties of tlie cellular tissue. As astronomy had its 
Kepler, who subjected the eccentric orbits of the planets to 
definite laws, and Newton who explained these laws by one 
embracing generalisation, so Sociology has its Comte, who has 
not only demonstrated the scientific character of social phe- 
nomena, but explained the law which governs their develop- 
ment ; who has not only recognised that there is an organic 
evolution marking all historical phenomena, but explained the 
character of this evolution and its invariable mode of opera- 
tion. This is hardly an exaggeration of the manner in whicli 
M. Littrc speaks of Comte,* and Mr. Lewes is even more 
direct and emphatic in his admiration. In reference to this 
very point, in regard to which as w^ell as a good many others 
Mr. Mill fails to come up to the full standard a disciple, 
Mr. Lewes observes : — 

* Mr. Mill's statement of what constitutes a science is all that 
Comte’s disciples require, namely, discovering or proving and pur- 
suing to their consequences those of its truths which are fit to form 
the connecting links among the rest, truths which are to it what the 
law of gravitation is to astronomy, and what the elementary pro- 
perties of tissue are to physiology. And this, we believe, the law 
of the three stages is to sociology. Mr. Mill accepts that law ; and 
tlierefore it is that 1 venture to intimate that his doubts respecting 


* P. 53. 
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Comte*!? cliiiin may be mcivly a question of terms. Those — and they 
are the majority — wlio refuse to accept the law very consistently 
reject the claim. I cannot here afford the space for a discussion 
of their objections, but content myself witli saying that it is a law 
of History* and must be verified in Histoi'y — it cannot even bo com- 
prehended, much less refuted, through subjective experience. Who- 
ever will take the trouble to understand its meaning or follow 
Comte’s exemplification of it throughout History, will see Mr. Mill’s 
superficial objections to it all disappear as they disappear before the 
law of gravitation, which likewise needed an^xtensivc and persistent 
verification before its truth became irresistible.’ (Vol. !i. p. 623.) 

And so the law of the three stages has all the validity of the 
law nf gratdtation ! It is not more true that the theological 
and metaphysical are merely passing phases of human society 
towards tlic positive or final stage from wdiich all ideas of a 
higher Divine order are banished, tlian that the heavens move 
in an undoviating order, the 2 )roportions of which are ex- 
pressed in tlie f(»rmu1a, * directly as the mass, and inversely as 
‘ the square of the distance.’ 

It is jdain that we here return upon the essence of the whole, 
question betwixt Positivism and Spintual Philosoidiy or Theo- 
log}'. It is mere pretence to afiiiin, that the question is one 
‘ to he verified in history,’ or, indeed, that it is one confined 
to any argument or psoof about the law of the three stages. 
The real quesAkm is as to the essential idea or mode of con- 
ception out of which this law as 'well as all the special doctrine 
of Positivism sjwing. Do 'wo only know phenomena ? Is all 
our real knowledge objective ? Cannot we penetrate beneath 
the mere oistward nexus of order or law ? Is all knowledge 
above nature, or all luctaj^hysical ‘and theological knowledge, 
essentially invalid? Is the idea of a Divine Order, of a 
Supreme Intclligeiiee, ruling the world, only a superstition? 
These various questions present the real ijoiiits at issue; they 
all mask the same general question. 

11. This question must now occu]>y us for a little. Let 
us sec that wc understand it in its full meaning. It is Uie 
pretension t)f Positivism to reduce all knowledge to the form of 
tScirncp, It affirms not only that the inductive or scientific 
method is a])])Iieab]c to the >vhole range of phenomena or 
events which come under our observation, but that there is 
nothing beyond the apjilicatioii of this method. AVliat we 
cannot observe, classify, and generalise arc not realities. There 
is, in short, one order of existence — the physical, which gives 
us science, and no other. There is no higher order embracing 
the physical, and illuminating it from above with ideas of 
Kcason (metaphysics), or of Purpose (theology). All truth 
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arises from outward experience — from facts— and the order in 
which these facts arrange themselves. It is the function of 
Science to make known these facts and their laws, and so to 
provide us not merely with details of knowledge, but with a 
systematisation of all knowledge — a doctrine which shall be a 
Philosophy, and shall issue in a social authority or Religion. 

It is to be noticed that the question is not one at all, as it 
has been sometimes artfully put, regarding the recognition of 
Order and Law as against Willm nature. Comte himself is not 
free from this unfair way of putting the question, especially in 
the earlier volumes of the * Couis de Philosophic Positive.’ In 
reviewing f^he great laws unfolded by the progress of dcieutific 
discovery, he delights to point out their assumed contrariety to 
any idea of Providence or supernatural direction of the world. 

^ Look at the unvarying movement of the celestial masses,’ he 
says, ^ how entirely does their necessary action exclude the 

* idea of Will. Theological philosophy supposes everything 
‘ to be governed by Will, and that phenomena arc consequently 

* variable and irregular ! The Positive Philosophy, on the 

* contrary, conceives of them as subject to invariable laws, 

* whose issues admit ^of prevision — so fixed and sure arc they.’ 
The radical incompatimlity of these two views is especially 
marked in the phenomena of the heavens, where the laws, 
being fully discovered, prevision may be ^aid to be perfect.* 
This fixed celestial order is sup{K>sed to displace altogether 
the idea of a directing Will. Equally so, the endless transmu- 
tations of matter in definite chemical proportions arc assumed 
to destroy all idea of the creation or destruction of mat ter. f 
There is endless change accoiding to invariable sequences, 
nothing more. Mr. Lewes is fond of the same assumed con- 
trariety between Order and Will, invariable laws and variable 
volition, t 


* Coups do Philosophie Positive, vol. ii. p. 216. 
f Ibid., vol. ii. p, 689. 

It is difficult to credit the dogmatism with which Comte and 
his followers urge this presumed contrariety betwixt Law'’ and Will 
ill nature without some acquaintance wdth Positivist writings. Every 
one who has read the • Cours dc Philosophic Positive * will remember 
many passages bearing out what we say in the text which, indeed, 
is partly a mere translation of Comtes own language. In the 
* Catechism ’ (p. 218, Congreve’s translation) ho goes the length of 
saying tlyit ‘ the opposition between laws and supernatural will is 
‘ irreconcilable.’ ‘ What,’ he adds, ‘would become of the wonderful 
‘ order (of nature) if wo introduce an infinite Power? The capricious 
‘ aciion of such a Power would allow of no prevision !’ Then Mr. 
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There never surely was atcruder or more ignorant mis- 
conception. Theology knows nothing of a conflict between 
Order and Will. Ever since the time of Hooker at least, it 
has been a commonplace in all higher theological literature 
that the Divine Will is the type of all law and order. If tibere 
is a Divine Will, at all, it must be a Will acting by general 
laws, by methods, of which order is an invariable characteristic ; 
and the presence of order or law through jll the domain of nature 
is exactly what the enlightened Theist would expect. If any- 
where he came upon disorder instead of order, chaos instead 
of a cosmos — instead of finding any satisfaction in the idea of 
a supernatural Will, he would lose hold of this idA. altogether. 
It would vanish with its sign. It cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon that theology has no quarrel with the progressive 
discovery of the reign of law in nature. The more plainly 
this reign is made manifest, the more thoroughly law is found 
to embrace all phenomena, and impart meaning to them, the 
more ‘illuminating will the true theological conception grow. 
Superstition and prejudice as to the mode of the divine action, 
low thoughts of God and* of divine judgment, may vanish ; but 
the great (;onception of an Intelligent Will will live, and grow 
brighter beneath all tlic discoveries of an ever-cximnding Order. 

The question is not one of Will versus Order, at least with 
the Theist, but of Will plus Order, Intelligence plus Law. 
The Theist has no quarrel with the Positmst so far. When 
the latter speaks of ])henomGna and the order of phenomena, 
tlio metaphysician and the theologian do not dispute with him. 
On the contrary, they are grateful to him. They prize every 
disclosure of facts, and every successful coordination of these 
fads. If there arc theologians or metaphysicians who do not 
do this, they are no more to be regarded than crude systema- 
tisers in science. There are foolish as w'ell as wise workers 
in all dej^arrments of knowledge. It is not any real contribu- 
tion to science, from whatever quarter, that need trouble the 
spiritual philosopher. It is the negative conclusions built upon 
these contributions or discoveries that alone concern him — not 
the fact, but the allegation that there is nothing behind the 
fact ; not the laws^ but the allegation that beyond these laws 


Lewes, vol. ii. p. 71, says, ‘ Instead of conceiving the world under 
the dominion of volitions in their essence variable, we have learned 
to conceive it under the dominion of laws in their nature invariable* 
Tills is only equalled by the audacity which maintains that ^ Mono- 
theism is irreconcilable wth tho existence in our nature of the 
instincts of benevolence '! {Catechism, p. 2dl.) 
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we have* not, and cannot hay% any knoyidcdge. This is the 
Positive Philosophy. Essentially it is a negative rather than a 
Positive Philosophy. It seeks not to complete, other philo- 
sophies, but to build itself upon their ruins. 

We confess our astonishment that Mr. Mill docs not see 
this more plainly than he does, and that he should* suppose 
Positivism not to be incompatible with a belief in Theism and 
the Supernatural. He thinks that we may accept M. Comte’s 
conclusions .so far, but that we are not bound to follow him 
onward to the denial of a Divine origin of the existing order of 
things. 

Positive Philosophy,’ he says, ^ xnaiutaiiis that within the existing 
order of the universe, or rather of the part of it known to us, the 
direct determining cause of every phenomenon is not sujiernatural 
but natural. It is compatible with this to believe that the universe 
was created, and even that it is continuously governed by an Intelli- 
gence, provided we admit that the Intelligent Governor adheres 
to fixed laws, which are only modified or counteracted by other 
laws of the same dispensation.* * 

No doubt there is nothing inconsistent in the Positive mode 
of thought with these .twofold beliefs. Because tlie Positive 
or inductive mode of thought is not necessarily exclusive. It 
embraces, all phenomena, but it does not exclude all knowledge 
beyond phenomena. It is universal within its si>hcrc, but it 
does not go on to say that there is no world beyond this sphere. 
Positivism as a philosophy, ho%vever, expressly goes this length. 
It excludes all knowl^ge but the knowledge of phenomena. 
It applies the scientific method to all inqi^ries. Its s])ccial 
pretension is, that it transforms science into a philosojdiy — a 
homogeneous doctrine which is able to explain all the results 
of life and history and thoiightt If any had said to Comte, 
We accept your method so far; wc are ready to go with you 
up to the last point in the explanation of all physical pheno- 
mena, only you will allow us to suppose a Creator in the very 
end, an Intelligent Will, originator and governor of all things. 
We cannot get on witliout these hypotheses. He would have 
rejected such discipleship with scorn. This is the very thing 
you have to get rid of, he would- have said. The very idea of 
Positivism — its essential meaning — is, that the origin of 
things is beyond all legitimate inquiry, all rational hypothesis. 
The heavens, you say, declare the glory of God. I say they 
declare no ouier glory but that of Hipparchus, or Kepler, 

* Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 15. 

t Lewes, vol. ii. p. 597. 
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or Newton.* You speak of creation. But you have only to 
study the transmut^ons of chemical phenomena to see how 
this idca^ like all other theological ideas, vanishes in the face of 
natural phenomena. Undoubtedly there can be no rational 
consistency between Theism and Positivism, or indeed any 
form of a purely sensational or materialistic philosophy. The 
one may be tagged on to the other by pure conjecture, accord- 
ing to * the analogies which are called marks of design, and ^e 

* general traditions of the human race,’ which seems to be Mr. 
Mill's plan ; or by a special reserve force of faith, "after reason 
has excluded it, which was the late Mr. Baden Powell’s plan ; 
but if we accept the Positivist ground-plan of tjiought, and 
GonfiuG all knowledge to the domain of phenomena, we can 
find no rational footing for Theism — ^for the idea of an Intelli- 
gent Will ruling in nature and in the world which is its basis. 

But can we get on without this idea and the great prin- 
ciples which underlie and presuppose it? Can we work out 
knowledge at all on a mere phenomenal basis ? Metaphysics 
and theology, having once intruded beyond their sphere, are 
now in danger of being turned out of doors altogether. In 
the temple of knowledge no room is fpund for them. Can 
we live without them and their chatacteristic ideas? We 
admit frankly that science has advantageously expelled them 
from its s])ecial domain, whether in the shape of ^entities,* 

* principles,’ or * final causes.’ But admitting this, must we 
hold not only that, metaphysics and theology have no right to 
intrude upon the scientific explanation of nature, but that 
they cannot help us in any degree towards an explanation of 
existence and its problems — that, in short, both are mere illu- 
sions of knowledge — the sooner dissipated the better? It 
requires only a true penetration into tlie meaning of knowledge 
to sec that all this pretension of Positivism to restrict and 
exhaust it is as untenable as it is arrogant. 

It is not necessary for this puriH)se that we take up the 
question of the origin of knowledge from the beginning, and 
ask, what is perception ? What is a phenomenon or object ? Is 
it anything apart — can it be thought apart— from a noumenon 
or subject^ Does not all knowledge imply subject-object; 
mind plus matter? Is it not necessary to start with mind 
even to get a beginning of science ? We do not enter upon 
these questions ; riot that we shrink from them, or apprehend 
any dou)*tful issue of the controversy on this ultimate ^ound. 
We have no fear for the ideal side when the problem of know- 


* Phil. Pos., vol. ii. p. 36. 
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ledge is really probed to the bottom. But we are naturally 
anxious to confine our subject within Hmits., and to keep 
therefore closely to the order of ideas which it directly suggests. 
And with this restriction in view, we ask what would come, 
on the Positivist basis, of certain conceptions with wliicli 
science incessantly works — which it constantly presupposes and 
demands ? What, for example, is the prevailing conception of 
law or order? Whence do we get it? Could we ever gather 
it out of external nature, or any series of phenomena which 
nature gives us? The facts themselves we gather by our 
senses, and the comparison and clasinfication of them we accom- 
plish by our ^inductive and generalising faculty. So far, let it 
be said, we ^o not add anything to the facts ; our method is 
objective. We do not transcend the data derived from expe- 
rience. But a classification docs not yield us the idea of law. 
So long as we keep ourselves to the phenomena before us, and 
this grouping of these phenomena, we do not reach scicnc^c in 
Comte’s abstract sense — in the proper sense. No mere classi- 
fication or order of facts makes a science. It is only Avhen 
we have taken up the classification or order, and translated 
its meaning, read off ^thc line or lines which sum up all its 
phenomena and explaiti them, tliat we have attained the 
scientific level, or reached a law in the true or even Cointcan 
sense ; such a law’, for example, as gravitiVtion. This is the 
sense in which Positivism understands law every wdicro — not 
merely an observed order of facts, like K(jj>ler’s laws, but a 
rationale of the facts — an illuminating C(>ncci)tion under wddeh 
they all fall, and which accounts or gives a reason for them. 
Now the question is, could w'c ever reach law in this sense 
w ithout some distinct mental contribution to the jdienomeiia 
before us ? Could we ever get beyond the facts expressing the 
relation to the relation, or Law itself, unless wc had brought 
to the interpretation of the facts a light beyond wdiat we get 
from them— a rational clement which is not the j)rodiict of 
any mere sense-experience ? Could such a conception ever 
start out of mere phenomena? Could the merely objective 
method ever give us it? Undoubtedly not. Admitting that 
it gave us the facts, or the order or grouping of the facts, it is 
the reason from within that alone illuminates, coordinates, 
and explains them, or, in other words, brings them under law. 
Law is essentially a rational concept, which no mere obser- 
vation of phenomena .can yield. ^ e briny it to nature^ otlier- 
wisc nature could never give us it. We add on our reason 
to nature’s order of changes, otherwise we could never get 
science at all. In other w’ords, the root of science is some- 
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thing more than science; the physical finds its explanation^ 
its intelligibility^ only through the metaphysical. 

13ut this is still more apparent in passing 4o the idea of 
Cause and Force, with which science is as frequently compelled 
to work as with the idea of Law, although men of science are 
more consistently alive to the ^fficulty in which it involves 
them. Comte himself, as wc have seen, would fain have got 
rid of this metaphysical element. But this he was unable to 
do. It is im}K)ssible for science to rid itself of the conception 
of Force. Its very nomenclature would fall into ht)})eless con- 
fusion if it attempted to do so. To avoid its use* as Mr. Grove 
admits, ' would be so far a departure from recognised views 
*as to render language scarcely intelligible.’ -At tlie^same 
time he clearly perceives tlie dilemma is which this involves 
the purely physical j^hilosopher, inasmuch as Force, * repre- 
^ sents a subtle mental conception, and not a sensuous percep- 

* tion or phenomenon.* Plainly it is so. * Force ’ is a contri- 
-bution of our mental consciousness to the world of phenomena, 
and apart from this consciousness no changes in the external 
world merely could ever give us it. The external world pre- 
sents things only in coexistence or in ^eries. The series or 
successions of its phenomena suggest the idea of Force. The 
idea becomes inseparably blended wdth the mutations of nature 
which w'c see proceeding around us ; but it does not come out 
of any of these mutations. We could never catch it by any of 
our external senses, All w'c see or feel is merely change follow- 
ing change, first one ctmdition then another. The idea is bom 
wnthiii of our self-consciousness: it is the product of our own 
activity, or personality in action. If wc ourselves had been 
entirely jiassivcf no variety of external changes could have 
induced it in us; and coiivei-sely constituted as wc are, the 
siilyccts of volition, conscious ourselves of being potoere^ it does 
not require any s])ccial set of jdienomena to call forth the idea 
w'ilhin us. Wc cany it wdth us and supply it to nature. It 
cleaves inseparably to all its changes, not as residing in the 
changes themselves, but because wc cannot conceive of them 
otherwise than under this category. ‘ Take away tlie con- 
‘ sciousuess of Force in ourselves, and with the keenest vision 

* wo should see it nowhere in nature. Endow us with it, sind 

* wc have still no more ability than before to perceive it as an 

* object in the external world — obseiwation giving us access 
‘ only to jjhcnomena as distributed in space and time.’ f And 

* Correlation of Physical Forces. 4th edition, p. 16. 

t Marlineau’s Essays n 
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why is it that this causal idea is everywhere present to us in 
nature ; that we infer ‘ force ’ os a reality everywhere around 
us, ^ inseparable from matter ’ and ‘ the source of its various 

* changes ? ’ * Simply because we cannot help viewing nature in 
the light of our reason. A rational necessity compels us to 
see in nature the dame explanation of movement that we recog- 
nise in ourselves. And so we transfer the idea of Force — born 
within us, the product of our inner consciousness, the reflec- 
tion of ourselves — to the world of phenomena, and apprehend 
their evolutibns as the expression of power. If this is an ille- 
gitimate transfer, all we have to say is that its illegitimacy 
must be ac]j:nowledged throughout. If we have no right to 
transfi^r our own modes of woAing to nature, we have no right 
to use ideas and language which only come out of this transfer- 
ence, which have no meaning, and could not possibly exist on 
a mere outward or phenomenal basis. If we are to be conflned 
to this basis, we must work it with its own machinery of 
thought. We must not stealthily borrow from a higher source . 
ideas of ‘ Cause ’ and of ‘ Law * which no mere observation of 
phenomena could have ever given us. In other w’ords, if we 
are to cast away metaphysics we must not keep its old clothes. 

But the truth is that we can never be quit of metaphysics 
for the sake of science itself. Science not only roots itself in 
metaphysical ideas such as those of • law ' and * force ’ ; it must 
not only go to metaphysics for its capital of thought wherewith 
to work ill its own province, but it tends moreo^' er in all its 
higher aspects to pass off* into purely metaphysical or transcen- 
dental conceptions. The farther modern science carries us the 
more do we lose hold of matter and mere ])hysical results, and 
pass in to the realm of immaterial and imrisible realities. 

^ The old speculations of phtlosojdiy, which cut the ground 
‘ from materialism by slumping Iioiv little we know of matter, 

^ are now being daily reinforced by the subtle analysis of the 

* physiologist, the chemist, and the electrician, V nder that 

* analysis matter dissolves and disappears, remaining only 

* as a form of Force,’ f The realities of nature unclothe 
tliemselves in the last analysis. We can tniinbcr and measure, 
but we can no longer sec and liandle them. AVc have passed 
into the region, of the Invisible. So far from phenomena 
therefore being all with which science has to do, phenomena 
are, so to speak, merely the middle term of science. Both at 
the beginning and the end it stretches beyond the phenomenal 


• Grove, p. 16. 

t The Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll, p. 117. 
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sphere, having alike its roots and its summit hidden in the 
psychical or metaphysical sphere. Mr. Lewes himself admits, 
in his recent work on Aristotle, that ^ the fundamental ideas of 
' modern science are as transcendental as any of the axioms in 

* the Ancient Philosophy.’ * 

But if we cannot get rid of metaphysics, can we ^et any 
more rid of theology? We have seen how impossible it is to 
get on in science without the conceptions of ‘ law’ and ^ force.’ 
The scientific intellect presupposes and works with them in 
every direction; but after we have made the most of such 
conceptions, and carried them up to their highest form of 
generalisation, do we not still keep asking a deeper meaning 
of things than they can yield ? The law of gravitation, for 
example, which at once brings before us the highest idea of 
scientific law which we can form, and the highest and most 
general expression of Force which we know to operate in nature 
— what is this law when we examine it? It is the name by which 
- we denote certain unvarying proportions of action betwixt the 
celestial masses, — betwixt all particles of matter. These are 
‘ directly as the mass, and inversely as the square of the dis- 

* tance.’ Such is the formula of gravi^tion, the loftiest, the 
most universal under which we have been able to bring natural 
phenomena. But to he able to measure this universal relation 
of phenomena, or tbe force which binds them together, is by no 
means to explain them. May we not say of such an explana^ 
tion, in Comtean phrase, that it is merely a ' reproduction in 
‘numerical terms of the statement of the phenomena’? We 
keep asking what is the force of gravity? how is its exact 
measure sustained ? by what means was the original balance 
established betwixt it and the centrifugal forces by which the 
planets move in their orbits ? 

‘Ea*-h force, if left to itself, would be destructive of the universe. 
Were it not for the force of gravitation, the centrifugal force which 
impels the planets would fling them into space. Were it not for 
these centrifugal forces, the force of gravitation would dash them 
against the suu. The orbits, (herefore, of the planets, with all that 
depends upon them, are determined by the nice and perfect balance 
which is maintained by these two forces ; and the ultimate fact of 
astronomical science is not the law of gravitation, but the adjust- 
ment between this law and others which are less known, so as to 
produce and maintain the existing solar system.’ f 

Neither Law nor Force, then, in any simple form, is adequate 
to explain any class of phenomena, illuminating as it is to 

* Lewes’s Philosophy of Aristotle, p. 66. t of Law, p, 92. 
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the mind to be able to gather up its knowledge in such ulti- 
mate ratios as the law of gravitation. We still keep asking 
what is the force ? Why is the law? We must get beneath 
even such ultimate conceptions as these, and lay hold of the 
lining power or mind of -which they are merely the attri- 
butes or expression. It is only by adding on mind to nature, 
that we can reach these conceptions; and so it is only by 
carrying them out into their full meaning that we find any real 
explanation in them as«applied to nature. When we ]>enetrate 
behind Law to the reason which speaks in it — ^when we recog- 
nise in Force the will whose attribute it is — ^then, and not till 
then, do we ap])roach a solution of the phenomena in whicli we 
can rest and find satisfaction. And therefore, as formerly we 
emerged upon the metaphysical sphere in the mere attempt to 
vindicate the language of science, so now we emerge upon the 
theological in the attempt to read the full meaning of this lan- 
guage as applied to nature. Law and Force are nothing in 
nature if they do not bespeak an Intelligent Power governing 
and sustaining it. They explain nothing except in so far as 
they denote such a Power. 

This is true, taking Law and Force in their most simple 
forms, and supposing thtit what nature brought before us in 
the last resource was a unity of either. Put such is not the 
fact, as the Duke of Argyll has admirably shown in bis volume 
on the ‘ lieign of Law,’ from which we have already quoted. 
What nature gives us in the last resource everywhere is not 
unity of either Law or Force, hut miiltiplicfities of both. Law 
works with law : force with force in infinitely varying adjust- 
ment. It is very difiicult to form any adequate,* idea of the 
vast number’ of laws which are concerned in jn'odueing the most 
ordinary operations of nature : — 

‘ Looking only at the combinations with which Astronomy is con- 
cerned, the adjustments arc almost infinite. Each minutest circum- 
stance in tlic position, or size, or shape of tiie earth, the direction of 
its axis, the velocity of its motion and of its rotation, has its own 
definite effect, and the slightest change in any one of these relations 
would wholly alter the world we live in. And then it is to be 
remembered that the seasons, as they are now fitted to us, and as we 
arc fitted to them, do not depend only on the facts or the laws which 
astronomy reveals. They depend quite as much on other sets of 
facts, and other sets of laws, revealed by other sciences, — such, for 
example, as cliemistry, electricity, and geology. The motion of the 
earth might be exactly what it is, every fact in respect to our 
])hinetary position might remain unchanged, yet the seasons would 
return in vain if our own atmosphere were altered in any one of the 
elements of its composition, or if any one of the laws regulating the 
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actioTi wero other than it is. Under a thinner air even the torrid 
zone might he wrapped in eternal snow. Under a denser air and 
one with different refracting powers, the earth and all tliat is therein 
might be burnt up. And so it is through the whole of Nature : 
laws everywhere — laws in themselves invariable, but so worked as 
to produce effects of inexhaustible variety by being pitched against 
each other, and made to hold each other in restraint.’* 

The principle of adjustment, of combination for the accom- 
plishment of pui*posc, is everywhere the predominating idea of 
nature. So far from the invariability of natural laws exclud- 
ing the operation of Will, it is this very characteristic of in- 
variability that makes thcixi subservient to Divine Purpose. 
All results of nature come forth, not from invhrialde laws 
simply, but from s])ecial combination of these laws in each 
case ; and the very constancy of the laws — the fact that their 
path is immutably fixed — is the very feature of them which 
enables them to be combined to a definite result. 

‘ It is perfectly true that every law is in its nature invariable, 
jiroducing ulw'ays precisely and necessarily the same effect : that is, 
provided it is work(‘d under the same conditions. But then if the 
conditions arc not the same, the invariablcncss of effect gives place 
to capacities of change which are almost infinite. It is by altering 
the conditions under which every law is brought to bear, and by 
bringing otlicr laws to operate upon the subject, that our own wills 
exercise a large anfi increasing power over the material world. 
And be it observed that to this end the uniformity of laws is no 
im pediment, but, on* the contrary, it is an indispensable condition. 
Laws are in themselves unchangeable, and if tlu*y were not un- 
cliaiigeable they would not be used as instruments of will.’ f 

If men were uncertain as to the material forces around them, 
and w’ith which they work, they could never turn them to any 
practical or useful account. It is the very fact of their being 
])reciscly measurable, or, in other words, invariable, that they 
arc able to use them witli sijceessful effect. And the operation 
of the Divine Mind, or the Supreme Will, is conceived after 
the same analogy. Going forth incessantly among natural 
laws, it uses them as instruments for its purpose. It changes 
iK»t the laws, but it changes their rcljitions and applications 
infinitely. The true spring of phenomena, therefore, is not 
invariable forces or laws ; but some variable combination of 
these invariable forces and laTvs. And in the view of this final 
multiplicity of natural laws, and their endlessly varying com- 
binations in the cosmical j^enomcna around us. Mind or a 


* Reign of Law, pp. 93, 94. 


t Ibid., p. 98. 
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Supremely Intelligciit Will is seen to stand still more con- 
clusively at the head of nature. The principle of Design, so 
far from disappearing before the progressive discovery of the 
reign of law, only emerges into sight more broadly, and with 
a more impressive miyesty, in the face of the invariable order 
opcratii^ all around u^. 

The Duke of Argyll has rendered a real service to tlie cause 
of Theistic Philosophy by his clear exposition of the idea of 
Fuipose in relation ta that of Law, in his recent interesting 
and significant volume. His analysis of the expression ^ law ’ 
throughout is highly valuable. It would have presented, how- 
ever, a more consistent logical front to opponents, if he had 
been careful ''to recognise, from the outset of his analysis, that 
he carries, with him, the idea .of Mind as the root and only 
exponent of law in all its applications to nature — in its simplest 
and lowest interpretation as * an observed order of facts,' no 
less than in its most complex foi^n, as ^ combinations of force 
‘ for a purpose.’ It appears to us beyond dispute tliat we can 
never advance to the idea of ^ ends ’ or * purpose ’ in nature, 
tmless we begin with the idea of Mind in our lowest estimate 
of natural phenomena*. Why do any number of facts present 
to us Order at all ? Simply because we read a mind behind 
them. We interpret them in the light of our own reason. 
They are a mirror in which we sec intelligence — intelligence 
such as our own. Starting, in short, from mind and not from 
matter, phenomena are nothing to us but manifestations of 
mind; order nothing but an index of inteliigencc. And so 
as we advance we find Order grow into Law, or a measure 
of ultimate force, and law deepen into design or combination 
for a purpose ; but the root of the complex principle is with us 
from the first And were it not so, we do not see how we 
could ever reach it. If we did not recognise mind bcliind 
Older in its simplest form, and w'ill under the guise of force 
in its most indeterminate results, we do not see how the most 
remarkable combinations in nature could ever suggest l^ur- 
pose ; for even the most elaborate of natural C/ontrivances are 
nothing but suggestions of a ppcconoeived idea. The most 
ingenious adaptations of the poison of a snake to the destruc- 
tion of its enemies, or of certain long-nosed moths to certain 
deep-nectared orchids in the island of Madagascar, or the most 
exquisite provisions in the machinery of flight, are in themselves 
no less intelligible as mere natural sequences — the result of 
natural growth, than the most ordinary phenomena. The 
higher exquisiteness of the product can never of itself yield 
the idea of purpose. Only when we have once illuminated 
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nature by the j»ostulatc of mind can it speak to us either less 
or more forcibly of {ntention ; apart from this postulate, its most 
curious are equally dumb with its most familiar phenomena. 
Shut out the light thrown upon it by our own reason, and we 
never could find in it reason, method, or purpose. 

* Wo receive but what we give ; 

And in our light alone does Nature live.* 

Apart from this light, * fitness ’ becomes mere .consequence, 
‘ (ioutrivance ’ mere accident ; and nature’s grovjth supplants 
Creative Purpose. It is very true that ‘ the relation of a given 

* structure to its purpose and functions ’ is as clearly, or more 
clearly, evident than the ‘relation of the same -structure to 
‘ some corresponding part in another animal ; ’ in otlier words, 
that t he principle of design is as plainly established as the doc- 
trine of homologies ; but neither the one nor the other is in the 
least of the nature of physical truths. Mind is the underlying 
conception of both. It is because the world is rationally con- 
ceived as the production of Mind that either doctrine is intel- 
ligible or consistent. They arc alike rooted in the essentially 
theological conception that nature is not a self-growth, but 
the creation of an Intelligent Will, wjidsc plan or thought it 
expresses.* 

And this brings us to the last and most essential contrast 
betwixt Positivism* and Thcistic Philosophy — a contrast which 
has been constantly cro])ping out in the course of our remarks, 
and which comes before us broadly in the fundamental Positivist 
concei)tion, that all our knowledge is of one type — the ‘scientific.’ 
The meaning of this simply is, that man, like all other things, 
is a j)roduct of nature, and nothing more — ‘ simply the apex of 
‘ the animal scries,’ as Mr. Lewes has it.f 

There is one being only, the growth of nature’s forces. There 
are not two orders of being, as all tlieology believes, and all 
metaphysics implies ; but only one order. The spiritual is not 
a distinct quality or essence in man, but only a function of the 
physical — ^its final result and expression. This is the funda- 
mental j)osition of Positivism. It may disoum Materialism, as 
it <lisowns Atheism. Corate, we are aware, expressly docs 
both.{ But this he can only do by changing the meaning of 
the expression. Materialism, in its ordinary sense, is that view 

* TIic Bake himself admits this. ‘It is only as an Order of 

* thought,* ho say?, ‘ that the doctrine of Animal Tlomologics is in- 

* telligiMe at all.’ (P. 208.) 

t Vol. ii. p. 72. 

J A General View of Positivism, p. 49. 
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of man's condition and destiny which began with nature and 
ends with nature, or, in other words, whiph denies that there 
is any onler of being, and consequently of knowledge, save 
that of the objective world comisable by our senses. The 
postulate of all Theology, on the contrary, is, that there are 
two orders of being, and two sources of knowledge — ^the one 
natural, the other supernatural ; and that man belongs to both. 
The spirit, soul, or reason, while manifesting itself under 
natural conditions, is yet in itself, apart from these conditions, 
a reality bdlongin^ to a higher order of life, of which God is 
the head. The higher element in man is hisj spiritual being. 
He is ‘ spiiy t ’ and not * matter.’ The higher oi^er is the real 
order ^ of whieh the other is only the manifestation. Beal or 
absolute being is ^ behind the veil.’ Nature hides it while she 
reveals it. This idea of a higher and supernatural order of 
being to which man belongs lies at the root of all theology, of 
all spiritual philosophy. The denial of this — of an immaterial 
being in man, and of a Supreme Spirit above him, of a divine 
reason nithin him, and a divine reason governing him — is 
what is commonly understood by Materialism and Atheism. 
The two conclusions aye interchangeable-^logically inseparable. 
If there is no spirit id man, he can never find a Spirit above 
him. ^ Nisi in microcosmo spiritus, ncc in macrocosmo Dens.’ 
And, on the other hand, as all the higher forms of thcistic 
philosophy have admitted, the reality of a spiritual reason in 
man, with the fundamental ideas which itjmplies of Cause, 
Substance, Personality, is the only rational foundation of belief 
in a supreme spiritual existence or Divine Being. 

III. Positivism, in denying the divine side of man and a 
divine ()rder in the universe, quite consistently makes humanity 
its highest w’ord — its ^ The Supreme.’ It knows no order 
transcending the human, embracing it and controlling it. It 
has not <mly constructed an elaborate philosophy on a physical 
basis, but with a strictly consistent logic it has constructed a re- 
li*^on on the highest results of this philosophy — in other words, 
on tJie supreme conclusions of scnence. There was no other 
autliority remaining for it. Men have hitherto supj)osed that in 
order to constitute a religion it was necessary to fall back on 
some personal authority — to recognise some higher Being or 
Beings of a kindred nature with man, and possessed of power 
to reward or jiiinish him according to his good or ill deserts 
But Positivism, having exploded the idea of tlie Supernatural 
and eliminated the element of the Divine from the sphere of 
knowledge, could fall back on no other authority than that of 
scientific c»pinion. The consensus of the highest minds set 
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apart from the study of science became necessarily the 
governing principle of human action^ and the highest subject of 
human knowledge, as man himself, in his collectiye history and 
ideal, becomes with equal necessity the object of supreme 
regard, or the centre of religious reverence and affection. 

We have already indicated our opinion that Positivism, in 
order to be understood fully, must be taken as a whole ; that 
its philosophy cannot be consistently separated from its religion. 
Comte plainly designed, from the beginning, to establish an 
authoritative organisation of society. It was the idea of social 
reform, rather tlian of any mere organisation of scientific 
thought, which animated his career. Or rather^ it was the 
former task which gave to the latter, in his estimation, all its 
special value. It was necessary to organise thought in order 
to reorganise society. A philosophy of the sciences was needed 
as tlic basis and instrument Of a new and higher mode of life. 
It appeared to him that the old principles of government, re- 
ligious and philosophical, had lost all hold of modern society ; 
an<l that it was necessary to reconstruct the social system and 
the activities of individual life on the immutable principles 
wliich science had brought to light. The religion of Positivism 
is therefore a direct expansion of its philosophy — the one is the 
necessary complement of the other. 

It is plain nior,eovcr that there was no object of religion 
remaining for Comte except Humanity, If you cut oflT all 
higher knowledge^ from man, all knowledge beyond the facts 
of nature, cosinical and sociological, there remains for him 
nothing to reverence or worshiji above liimself, or the nature 
in which lie shares. Within the sphere of mitural facts man is 
highest. All preceding facts culininatc and find their suj^reme 
lueaiiiug in him. Tie is nature's choicest result and crown ; 
and if he is to worship at all he must .worship the ideal of 
Humanity as exhibited in its most perfect forms. And this 
is exactly what Comte has taught. Humanity is with him the 
collective sum of individual laws and existences. It is not 
an abstraction, but the highest reality, ideally conceived, — 
the whole of human beings, past, present, and future. Nor 
is it an eternal principle or source of being of which human 
life and all life is merely a manifestation. This would be to 
imply something beyond Nature ; something behind and 
above it. And Comte is amazingly consistent in refusing to 
lift his eyes beyond natural phenomena. He will see no facts 
beyond the facts of earth or of man — of the Cosmos or of 
liuinan society. He will own no light from any other re- 
gion. 'There is no other region. Ilumanity as it baa been. 
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is, and will be, is at once the highest faet and the highest 
thought. Human life in its historical development, in its 
present activity, and its future progress is to hun supreme — 
Ic vrai Grand JEtre.^ 

We share in this life objectively during our visible existence 
upon earth ; we share in it subjectively by living in the licarts 
and intellects of others after we are dead. This is the only — 
‘ the noble ’ — immortality which Positivism allows the human 
being. Such a conception is not only the loftiest in itself 
as revealing the true identity of human existence as a vast 
organism in which we all ' share and whose servants we are, 
but as furn^ing to man the only idea of a God which is 
practically useful to him — a God who needs his service, and 
whose fulness of being can be advanced or retarded by his 
activity.f This is the Positivist idea of God. 

The Religion of Humanity has an elaborate cuifns, jirivate 
and public. The former divides itself into personal and 
domestic worship, each of which has its special rites. The 
objects of personal worship are the ^ Guardian angels of the 

* family ’ — the mother, the wife, and daughter — as respecstively 
the highest represen^tives of humanity. ^ The existence of 
‘ the Supreme Being is'founded entirely on love, for love alone 
‘ unites in a voluntary union its separable elements. C(mse- 

* quently the alfective sex is naturally the ^nost j)erfcct repre- 

* sentative of humanity, and at tl^ same time her principal 

* minister. Nor will Art be able worthily tp euibody humanity 
‘ except in the form of woman.’} The three types, tlie mother, 

* Cat. Pos., p. 74. 

t There is a singulnr inconsistency in the Positivist reverence 
for humanity, even looking at it from a Positivist point of view. 
For while Comte speaks with enthusiasm of the manner iu which 
the smallest tribe and even family may come to look upon tliem- 
sclves as the essential stock of humanity, and of the security which 
the Positivist idea alone gives for regarding all, human beings as 
essentially linked together, ‘every one members one of another,’ 
according to ‘ the admirable St. Paul,’ who yet imperfectly under- 
stood his own saying, he does not hesitate at the same time to 
speak with great contempt of the multitudes of human beings who, 
according to the energetic reprobation of Ariosto, arh ‘ born upon 
‘ the earth merely to manure it ’ (‘ sol per far letame ’) — * mere 

* digesting machines,* * forming no real part of humanity .* Here the 
essential exclusiveness of all merely human religion comes out — 
how different from the human ideal of the Gospel, which is ‘ preached 
‘ to the poor,’ and which came * to save that which was lost ’ ! 

} Cal. Pos., p. 119. 
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the wife^ and daiip^hter, being before us, in private life, the ideal 
of humanity. Together they represent ^ the three natural 

* modes of human continuity — the past, the present, and the 
^ future— as also the three degrees of solidarity which bind us 

* our superiors, our equals, and our inferiors.’ The prin- 
cipal Angel, the Mother, is of course common to both sexes. 
Women must worship husband and son, on the same grounds 
as men worship wife and daughter.* Worship is equally due 
to these types of the family, living or dead. Death only exalts 
the character of the worshi]), which then becomes subjective 
instead of objective. Generally one of the three types has 
become subjective, while one or both of the others remain 
objective, ‘ The two influences, subjective and olyeotive, are 

* normally mixed, and our homage is more efficacious from the 

* mixture, for it secures a better combination of strength and 
^ clearness of imagery, with consistency and purity of feeling.’ f 

Each man should pray to his angels three times a day — on 
getting up, before going to sleep, and in the midst of his 
daily work. ‘ The worship of humanity raises prayer for tlic 

* first time above the degrading influence of self-interest.’ J 
Our first prayer should be the longest of the three, lasting for 
an hour, chiefly communicative, but in part also effusive. In 
the <»ther i^rayers effiision occupies the chief place. The total 
length of our daily, worship should reach two hours ; it need 
not exceed this, even in the case of those ^ who find it useful 

* during the night to repeat the prayer appropriated for inid- 

* day.’§ Comte is* very emphatic in condemning those who 
would grudge so much time abstracted from ordinary work for 
meditation and praj er. No mediicval or modem evangelical 
I)ictist could speak wdth more unction of the necessity of 
stated and prolonged devotions. Nor must our prayer merely 
be an inward breathing, the ‘ soul’s sincere desire.’ It must 
take the form of words. We may use fixed forms, in order 
Ui secure more regularity ; but these forms must in all cases 
be our own composition. If not originally drawn up by him 
who uses them, they will lose much of their efficiency. || 

So much for the personal worship of humanity. The do- 
mestic worship is embodied in seven sacraments under tlie 
successive names of Presentation^ Initiation^ AdmissioUi Dcsti- 
natio 7 i^ Marriage^ Maturity^ Retirement^ Transformation ^ jmd 
lastly Incorporation. The first gives a systematic consecration 

• * Cat. Pos., p. 122. t Ikid., p. 122. 

1 General View of Positivism, p. 374. 

\ Cat. Pos., p. 125. 11 Ibid., p. 110. 
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to every birtli. The parents present the child to the priest- 
hood^ and come under solemn engagement to fit h for the 
service of Humanity. The second sacrament has the name of 
Initiation, as marking the entrance into public life^ when the 
child passes at the age of fourteen from the training of its 
mother to that of the national priesthood. Seven years later 
comes the sacrament of Admission, when the preparatory 
priestly education is completed, and the life service of Humanity 
is opened to the youth. His choice of a profession, however, 
may be still delayed till his twenty-eighth year, when the 
sacrament of Destination sanctions tlic career 4 vhich he has 
chosen. Unhappily there will be those even in the normal 
state of humanity who are unfitted for its service by ex- 
tremely defective organisation, which education has failed to 
correct, and these unfortunates are condemned to a perpetual 
infancy. The priesthood are the judges* of such castaways, 
and in the discharge of their duty will not hesitate to have 
recourse to measures of severity, although this severity must 
never extend beyond the spiritual domain. Marriage follows 
the choice of a career, and is with Positivism as with Catho- 
licism one of the most significant of the sacraments. So far 
as it is a religious ordinance men can only be admitted to it 
when tliey have completed their twenty-eighth year; women 
when they have reached the age of tiven(;y-one. These limits 
of age must not be lowered for eitlier sex, save on very 
exceptional grounds. Marriage when once entered upon is 
indissoluble, save in one case — the condemnation of one of the 
married persons to loss of social position for an infumous 
offence — the unhappy case of the husband of the lady, Madame 
Clotilde de Vaux, in whom Comte first recognised, and after 
her death continued io worsliip, the ideal of Humanity. In no 
other case is divorce to be allowed. An extreme urgency like 
this may justify it just as circumstances may justify falsehood, 
or even murder ; but in itself it is an act not to be tolerated, t 
The full development of the human organism, which is fixed 
for the age of forty-two, is celebrated by the sacrament of 
Maturity. This is a critical epoch in the Positivist tlieory of 
life. Up to this time life is still of a preparatory character, 
and the faults into which we have fallen even of a serious 
character, arc not beyond reparation ; but from this lime for- 
wards we can hardly ever repair any faults we commit, either « 

* * You may express all the social attributions of the priesthood 
* by adopting the Biblical name of Judge.’ (Cat. Fas., p. 280.) 

t Cat. Pos., p. 323. 
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in reference to ourselves or others. ^ It is well, therefore, that 
a Kolcmn ceremony should be imposed upon the servant of 
Humanity at this grave stage of his career. Twenty-«)ne years 
after the human organism attains to its full maturity, or at the 
age of sixty-three, comes the seventh sacrament of Retirement. 
Our active service to Humanity is then completed ; we retire 
from the stage of public duty, and in doing so exercise one 
l^st act of higli authority, by naming our successor, subject to 
the sanction of the priestly authority. -Then comes the last 
sad rite in which we ourselves engage, known in thh Positivist 
ritual by the name of Transformation. ‘ It is to be the substitute 
‘ for the horrible ceremony of the Catholic ritual. C^'^tholicidln, 
^ free from all check in its anti-social character, openly tore the 
' dying person from all his human affections, and made him 

* stand quite alone before the judgment-seat of God.’ But 
Positivism surrounds the dying with the sympathy of a * just 

* appreciation,’ and mingles the * regrets of society with 

* the tears of the family.’ It generally holds out, too, ^ the 

* hojic <»f subjective incorporation.^* It must not, however, be 
in a hurry to encourage sudi a hope. This the final sacra- 
ment does not come till seven years af‘ter death, when the 
finished life stands out at length front all the accidents of 
temporary passion, and may be finally estimated aticording to 
its true value. Theji, ‘ if the priesthood pronounces for incor- 
^ pvrntion^ it presides over the transfer with due pomp of the 

* sanctified remains from the common burial-place of the city 
^ to the permanent resting-place in the sacred wood that sur- 
‘ rounds the temple of Humanity. ’f The incorjwrated dead 
arc thenceforth glorifiGd. They become subjective members 
of the sacred existence. If the priesthood pronounce against 
incorporjition, then the dead are cast out from tlic subjective 
'Paradise, into which enter not only human beings, but also, 
quite consistently, animals who have deserved well of the 
human B[)ecies. X 

The public worship of Humanity must be touched very 
slightly. It presents some analogy to the revolutionary wor- 
ship of the Goddess of Reason. The symbol of the Positivist 
Deity is a woman of the age of thirty, witli her son in her 
arms. § Such a statue is to be fixed in each temple of Hu- 
manity, and a painted representation of the same figure is to be 
carried on banners in solemn processions. In all parts of the 
earth temples of Humanity willl arise, but they must all turn 


* Gat. Pos., p. 135. 
i Ibid., p. 137. 


j* Ibid., p. 136. 
§ Ibid., p. 142. 
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towards Paris as tlie metropolis of the sacred race. At first 
and provisionally, the old churches may be used as they are 
gradually vacated, in the same manner * as Christian worship 
‘ was earned on at first in pagan temples;’* but ultimately the 
influence of Positivism upon architecture will be felt, and 
more appropriate buildings wdll spring up for human worship. 
While one side of the processional banner is to be blazoned 
with ‘ the holy image ’ in w'hite, the reverse side is to glow in 
green wdth ^ the sacred formula of Positivism, Love, Order, and 
‘ PnigressV * The ^een side will be turned towards the pro- 
^ cession.’ t Is uiis all. Positivism has not*only its sacred 
fdhnula bpt its sacred sign. Instead of crossing himself, the 
Positivist will touch in succession ^ the three cljief organs, 
' those of love, order, and j)rogress. The two first adjoin one 
‘ another ; the last is only separated from the other two by the 
* organ of veneration, the mutual cement of the w hole ; so that 
^ the gesture may be continuous. When the habit is formed 
‘ we need not repeat the words, the gesture is enough.’ J 

The worship of Humanity has' also of coui*so its calendar. 
The year is so arranged as to present an incessant series of 
festivals in honour pf all the great e]HX.'hs and characteristics 
of human life and history — marriage, paternity, the filial re- 
lations, the fraternal relations, women, the pricsthcxHl, the 
pfitriciate, the proletariaJ, fetioliism, polytheism, monotheism. 
The days of the w'eek, as w^ell as the names of the months, 
recall the most illustrious heroes of llumaiilty. ‘ Moses ’ be- 
gins the year; ‘Bichat’ ends it. It is reckoned in thirteen 
months of tw'enty-eight days each, w ith a ‘ coin]>lemeiitarv 
‘ day,’ devoted to the festival of the dead, and an additional 
day in leap years for the devout remembrance of holy women. 

We cannot extend this description, nor can we dwell upon 
the churches, offices, and remuneration of the members of the 
priesthood which Positivism sets at the head of this elaborate 
ritual. Feelings of painful pity, as well as want of space, 
forbid our enlarging further on such a theme. In the same 
manner we must pass over the whole theory of Positive Ethics, 
which presents some features more worthy of serious interest 
and discussion. 

As for the Beligion of Humanity, we scarcely know how to 
speak gravely about it, and yet tne subject is too serious for 
ridicule. The mental entanglements under which thoughtful 
men may embrace the philosophy of Positivism we can in some 

♦ General View of Positivism, p. 370. 

t Cat. Pos., p. 142. :|: Ibid., p. 143. 
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degree understand. We can even sufficiently comprehend the 
despair as to religious problems, and the efficacy of existing 
religious organisations, which has driven so many in our time to 
stand aloof from Christianity and the Churches which embody 
it ; but we own that it passes all our understanding how men of 
earnestness, knowledge, and culture can seriously entertain the 
Religion of Humanity, and profess to find any satisfaction in it. 
It is, as it seems to iis, a combination of all the worst features 
of jfficstcraft and of superstition. It reai^serts th.e principle of 
authority, not as an inspiring moral ideal, embodiea in a living 
Pereon, to whom our hearts can turn, and in whom our wills 
may be strengthened in moments of trial and weakness, but 
as an immutable order, expounded by scientific opinion, and 
embodied in a priesthood, whose function is to control life at 
every i>oint. Who docs not see that such an authority would 
r<»iue practically to be the authority of mere intellect stiffened 
by an exclusive line of study and puffed up with its own higher 
wisdom ? Life would be intolerable under such a priesthood ; 
the bodily martyrdoms inflicted by mediaeval Catholicism would 
be as nothing to the mental tyranny of such an intellectual 
aristocracy. Let Canute himself, the fiiist high-priest of the 
system, be taken as a specimen. With all his range of intellect 
and all the noble impulses of his nature, who w'ould be disposed 
to own the spirituad authority of such a high-priest? Why, 
ho could not by <]uict good sense maintain his own domestic 
authority. I n trutli there is no greater delusion than the idea 
which runs through the whole of Comte’s system, and is re- 
])eatcdly implied in his writing, that the scientific intellect is 
the wisest practical power. History gives no countenance to 
such an idea. The scientific intellect must nhvays have its ow’ii 
value, but it biis not shown any special capacity as yet of 
governing the Avorld, and wisely directing the diversified acti- 
vities of human life. A scientific priesthood w^ould prove the 
must hateful of all forms of priesthood; and it is strange to 
think of the reappearance of such an idea — the old and worn- 
out principle of a hierarchy — as the last result of modern 
jdiilosophy. Is mankind to travel backwards to the land of 
Egypt? There is no form of human priesthood, it may be 
said, that has not done as much hann as good. If it has con- 
trolled the anarcliics of human nature, it has only done so by 
stifling the free growth of opinion and perverting the conscious, 
responsibility of man* 

There is one Priest, and one alone, who lives for ever, to 
bless mankind. There is one Authority, and one alone, that 
is impcrishably good. But this priesthood and authority are 
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neither after tlie mediaeval nor the Comtean type. There is 
an ideal personal life depicted in the Gospels, and more or less 
truly rendered by the Church during eighteen centuries, which 
has been powerful for good and never for evil. But this 

S iwer has been, according to its character, purely spiritual. 

uinan priests of all kinds have as often marred as helped 
it. If they have sought to heighten the sense of its presence, 
they have never failed to destroy its perfection. The ideal 
has sunk beneath theh* touch. In the very manner in which 
they liave brought it to bear as an external authority, they 
have, in the rudeness of their efforts, defaced its finer linea- 
ments. It of the very essence of such an authority that 
it should move from withiu and not from without; that it 
should penetrate by moral enthusiasm into human nature, 
and not by priestly dictation be enforced upon it Sucli a 
process is necessarily slow and subject to frequent reactions ; 
but it is at least religious in a true sense. It comes from 
above ; it has its source in a living Personality, in which avc 
recognise the sum of all spiritual excellence; it operates on 
a free will which chooses the good set before it, and w hich 
finds in a higher will ^han its ovm a supreme power of grace — 
at once the satisfaction of many necessities and the strengthen- 
ing of conscious weakness. We do not undervalue the in- 
spiring influence of the idea uf Humanity. - We should wish to 
see the serrfee of Humanity more thoroughly recognised and 
purified from all motives of self-interest ; bat when the choice 
is put before us of God or of Man — of Christ or of Humanity, 
we can have no doubt which is the higher idea, or rather w'hich 
is the higher reality. We are here speaking not of that 
humanity which is understood to consist only in the progresws of 
human society, of human science, of aggregate man ; but of 
that humanity wliich resides in the individual character and 
destiny of man, which carries it through the struggles of the 
present existence, and awaits with joyful confidence an exist- 
ence hereafter. Human nature is glorified in Christ, who took 
that nature upon him. All its moral activities arc in Him in 
perfect development. There is no spiritual beauty, no ex- 
cellence, of which human life has shown itself capable, and 
which is fitted to build it up into nobleness, which does not 
appear in Himl Positivism would have us turn away from 
the perfect light above us to the dimmed lights around us ; 
from the life ‘holv, harmless, undefiled — the brightness of the 
^ divine glory,’ ^ full of ^ace and truth,’ to the fair lives beside 
us — jioor, weak, faulty m all their fairness. It would divert 
us from the supreme loveliness to an attractive wife, or mother. 
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or (laughter. The impiety of the suggestion is but ill hidden 
beneath its seriousness. 

It is astonishing that the vaunted scientific enlightenment 
of our time has come to this; that men, who we honestly 
believe are panting to be of service to their generation, should 
see no better manner of serving it than by propagating what 
must appear to aU sober-minded people as a wild impiety, as 
well as a dismal and monotonous superstition ; for the super- 
stitious features of the system are quhe as marked as its 
priestly pretensions. We may well ask if this is* to be the 
final purification of religious worship — a worship of the lifting 
up of the hands and of the closing of the eyes, of the multiply- 
ing of prayers and the keeping of festivals, of banners, pro- 
cessions, images, and temples. Truly if Humanity has no 
higher prospects than those which await it from the service of 
its modem worshippers, its prospects are dark indeed. Its 
* normal state ’ is a vague and distant future. But we hope 
better things, humbly yet confidently, when the true Light from 
Heaven shall enlighten every man, and the love of goodness 
shall everywhere come from the love of God, and nobleness of 
life from the perfect example of the Lord.* 
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^UR principal information regarding China is derived from 
^ the commercial ports on the eastern sea-board,^ but secon- 
dary approaches to the Flowery Eangdom also exist through 
India and Siberia ; and the latter routes, though little regarded 
in modem England, deserve some attention, for they are the 
only channels of intelligence with reference to the western 
boundaries of the Empire. These Indian lines of communica- 
tion are to be looked for not in the direction of Assam^ where 
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the advantages of geographical jjropinquity to the Chinese 
frontier are neutralised by the barbarism of interjacent tribes 
and the barrier of impassable mountains, but towards Burmali 
in the far south, where the absence of the Himalayan range 
reduces physical obstacles to a minimum, and towards Cash- 
mere, in the extreme north, where the presence of a Maharaja, 
holding his principality in declared dependence from the British 
CroMm, affords facilities for political correiH)ondcncc. Hence 
the tidings that reach* India overland from China relate almost 
exclusivdy'to the two provinces of Yunnan and Eastern Toor-^ 
kistan ; though at rare intervals something is ‘heard also of 
Thibet andrSzechuen vid Ncpaul. 

Now the recent intelligence received through Cashmere 
from Eastern Toorkistan is but an echo of the rumours which 
for some time post have been current in the bazaars of 
Burmah respecting the political condition of Yunnan. Both 
in Eastetn Toorkistan and in Yunnan the yoke of the Pekin 
Government has been thrown off by the native population, 
and the insurgents in botli cases are Mahomedans. The first 
impulse on hearing of these simultaneous outbreaks, the one 
apparently the counterpart of the other, is to wcnider whether, 
in spite of the l,50(f miles of Thibet, by which they arc 
separated, they may, by any jKissibility, be connected parts 
of a single organised movement. Scarcely has the conjec- 
ture been started before we receive accounts fi’om St. Peters- 
burg, indicating that the insurrection in tEastern Toorkistan 
is not confined to that locality, but extends over the pro- 
vinces of Kansu and Shensi and all the intermediate cinintry. 
And next we are told that, in the Szechiicn districts bc-rdering 
on Thibet, midW’ay between Kansu and Yunnan, there has for 
some years been prevalent just such a rebellion as might 
establish continuity of action over the whole of the immense 
area stretching from the Pamere Steppe to the Hoang Ho, 
from the Great Wall to the borders of Aunam. So, in the 
end, we really have before us grounds to surmise that this re- 
mote part of the world may at present be the scene of a great 
Moslem revival, and that under the pronely tism of scattered 
knots of enthusiastic Moollahs, millions of Chinese and Tartars, 
recoiling from the cold nihilism of Boodha to the vivid faith 
that is in Mahomet, must have down to arms in a spirit of fiery 
fanaticism, directed primarily against their own Government, 
but ready to blaze out in any direction where infidels are to 
be exterminated. If facts could bo found to verify such a 
theory, it would be impossible to assign any limits to the grave 
political consequences that might be apprehended for Asia 
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generally and China in particular. It therefore becomes a 
matter of some importance to ascertain what the condition of 
Western China actually is ; and with this view we now propose 
to lay before the public such information on the subject as we 
have with difficulty succeeded in collecting. 

Of the eighteen provinexjs into w'hich China Proper is divided, 
Yunnan lies farthest to the south-west. It is a mountainous 
CH)untry, rroh in mineral products, and, up to the date of the 
recent outbreiik, it formed the channel* for an overland traffic 
with Biirmah of considerable value. From very early times 
there has been a large Mahomedan element in the population. 
Marco Polo, whose book was written in 1295, describes the 
inhabitants of the principal city as a mixed assemblage of 
‘ idolaters, Nestorian Christians, and Saracens or Mahometans.’ 
And liashee(l-o<)d-deen, who w^as Vizier of the Persian Empire 
at tlic beginning of the fourteenth century, says roundly, in 
his Historical Encyclopedia, that ‘all the inhabitants arc 
‘ Mahomedans.’ Xow to what source can this ancient leaven 
of Islam be traced ? Are we to look eastwards to the sea, by 
which the Arabs first entered China on mercantile ventures? 
< )r in a north-westerly direction to the^ sandy Desert of Gobi, 
across which numbers oi roving Mahomedans, beginning from 
the oightli century, have found their w^ay into the upper prov- 
inces of Shensi and Kansu from Khorassan, Transoxiaua, and 
Eastern Toorkistan ? 

Questioned a% to their own origin, the Mussulmans of 
Yunnan give rather a fanciful account of themselves. Once 
iH>on a time, they sajs there came a ])lague of evil spirits on 
China. The siiii waxed dim, and the fruits of the earth ceased. 
'Hien the Em])eror dreamed a dream, and, behold, there 
api)C«‘ired unto him a man, clothed as an Arab, but friendly 
w^ithal and of a (’hcerful countenance. And the Emperor 
told his dream to the magicians, and they said : It is a sign 
unto thee to seek salvation from Arabia, that our land may 
be quit of the evil spirits tliat plague it. And the Emperor 
licarkencd unto the word of the magicians, and sent forth 
messengers to the Prophet Mahomet, saying. Grant me, I 
}>ray thee, some of thy follow’ers. And Mahomet granted unto 
him three hundred and three score men. And it came to pass 
that the evil spirits fled away before the face of the three 
hundred and three score Arabs, and the land had rest. Then 
the Emperor honoured these holy men, and gave them ground 
close to his royal city, whereon to dwell ; and they grew and 
multiplied exceedingly. But it came to pass that the Emperor 
died, and another Emperor arose, wlio knew them not. And 
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he feared lest, when war might fall out, they should join his 
enemies. Wherefore, having taken counsel mth himself, he 
broke up their dwelling-places near his royal city, scattered 
their families, and sent them, in separate bands, to dwell on 
the utmost confines of his empire. 

Divested of its mythical trappings, this story does not 
essentially differ fnun the more sober narrative supplied by 
the orthodox Chinese. According to the latter versren, a great 
rebellion broke out in diina about a thousand years ago. The 
Emperor, being reduced to great straits, sought assistance from 
* a*' certain king named Bazee or Khazee, who ruled over the 
^ countries to the west of China.’ lie thus obtained the 
services of a llilahomedan contingent, 10,000 strong ; and, with 
its aid, he succeeded in quelling the rebellion. Then arose 
the difficulty how to dispose of auxiliaries whose military 
prowess was no longer necessary to the empire, and who, for 
their part, had lost all desire to return to their own country, 
in consequence of their reputation among the true believers 
at home having become compromised by their long contact 
with the swine’s fiesh and other abominations of remote 
paganism. In the end, the Emperor despatched them to 
colonise the frontier province of Yunnan, as permanent subjects 
of China. 

The general coincidence of these two accounts affords a j>re- 
sumption that they rest on some basis of substantial truth. 
Moreover, they harmonise with the Chinese custom of deporting 
a suspected tribe en masse from one end of the empire to 
another, and hlso with the historical fact that applications for 
military assistance actually were made to the Abbasidc Caliphs 
by two successive Emperors df China, Sutsung in 757 and 
Tetsung in 787. Indeed, it is worth while to compare the pas- 
sage which, in Colonel Yule’s learned work on ^ Cathay,’ is 
devoted to the incident of 757. Colonel Yule says (p. Ixxxi.) : 

^ When the Emperor Sutsung was hard pressed by a powerful 
^ rebel, he received an embassy from the Caliph Aboo tlaffir 
^ al Mansoor accompanied by auxiliary troops. . . . Ouigour 
^ and other western troops also joined the Emperor’s standard, 
< and the rebel was comidete^ defeated in the immediate 
^ neighbourhood of Singanfu. These auxiliaries seem to have 
^ been found very unmanageable ; the eastern capital, Loyang, 

* This quotation, as indeed most of our information regarding the 
Yunnan rebellion, is taken from a memorandum by tho Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burmah, the materials for which were supplied 
W Captain Sladen, the British agent accredited to the Court of the 
King of Ava at MandaJhiy. 
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^ was pillaged by them ; and, as we have se^n,* one account 

* ascribes to them, on their way to embark for the west, the 

* sack of Canton which occurred at this time.’ 

May it not then be possible that the modem Mahomedans 
of Yunnan are in truth descendants of some remnant of the 
contingent supplied to Sutsung by the founder of Bagdad — 
some band so warworn that they had no heart to accompany 
the bulk or their comrades through the perils of the return 
voyage from Canton to the Persian Gulf*, and preferred to 
, remain in peace on the alien shore ? However *this may be, 
the general drift of both the accounts above given indicates 
the eastern sea instead of the northern desert a§ the door by 
which the Mahomedans of Yunnan entered China. Another 
circumstance testifying to the same effect is that they pride 
themselves on their Arab origin, and that the more learned 
among them cultivate Arabic not merely as the language of 
their formal prayers, but as a medium of polite communication. 
Now the most eastern point w'hich the tide of Saracen invasion 
ever reached was Kashgar in Eastern Toorki^tan, and the 
Mahomedans of Northern China are not of Arab, but of 
Toorkhis descent. Therefore, supposing the Yunnan Mussul- 
mans to be justified in their boast, the hypothesis that they 
reached their present seats by percolation from the north 
through the intermediate province of Szechuen, ceases to be 
tenable, t and, as a further consequence, it must be admitted 
that the tie, if there be any, connecting the insurgents* in 
Yunnan with their co-religionists, who have also t^en up arms 
in Eastern Toorkistan, cannot be one of a common nationality^. 

Tlie Mussulmans of Yunnan, though they speak of tliem- 
selves simply ^is Moslems, are known by a different designation 
to both the Chinese and the Burmese. The latter call^ them 

* The previous passage to which Colonel Yule refers will be 
found at page Ixxx. * The Arabs at an early date of Islam, if not 
^ before, had established a factory at Canton, and their numbers at 

* that port were so great by the middle of iJie eighth century that 
Mn 758 they were strong enough to attack and pillage the city, to 

* which they set fire and then fied to their ships.’ 

t Not less untenable appears to be the theory that they may have 
filtered into China from Bengal through Burmah. Tlie Mahomedan 
conquest of Bengal took place in 1203, and the interval of seventy 
o^ eighty years from that date up to the time when Yunnan fell 
under Marco Polo’s observation cannot, in the absence of any special 
explanation, be accepted as sufficient to account for a large Miiho- 
medau colony having taken firm root in lands so far removed from 
the supposed mother-country. 
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Panthays ; the fonner are said to call them Quayz, The word 
‘ Panthay ’ is merely a corruption of * Pathec/ by which name 
all followers of the Prophet arc distinguislied in Burmah; 
and ^ Qiiayz ’ may possibly be identical with ‘ Hoai-Hoai,’ 
the generic title applied to ml Mahomedans in China ; for such 
a distortion is not greater than might be expected from the 
phonetic spelling by which an Anglo-Indian officer would 
endeavour to reproduce on paper Chinese syllables leaching his 
ear from Burman lips.% 

The Panthays belong to the Soonnee sect of the Mahome- 
dans. In physical aspect they are fair, tall, and strongly built. 
The fashion of their dress is, for the most ])art, C'hincsc, 
‘ though many of them cut tlicir hair to a certain length, and 
' allow it to fall back on the nape of the neck ; they also wear 
‘ in many instances a distinctive turban, of more ample form 
* than in use among the Chinese.' In character they arc de- 
scribed as industrious and enterprising. Their annals, during 
the thousand years of their subjection to rhinese authority, 
seem a perfect blank ; it may be inferred therefore tliiit they 
enjoyed a fair measure of tranquillity and material comff>rt. 
They certainly managed to preserve their own s(»cial usages 
intact ; nor was any obstacle offered to the erection of mosques 
and the public practice of their religious observances : even 
their political status appears to have been little, if at all, in- 
ferior to that of the autocthonous po])ulatJon. The cause of 
the. disaffection which latterly spread among; tiiein was, so far 
as can be ascertained, nothing more complex than the extortion 
and oppressidn of the individual officers entiusted by the Pekin 
Government with the administration of the jwmiiicc. It is 
possible that the foreign extraction and peculiar religion of the 
Panthays may have attracted towards them the jealousy and 
cruelty of the local government in an extraordinary degree ; 
or it may be that men with Arab blood in their veins were not 
to be trampled on with the same impunity as Chin(*se, to the 
manner bom. The paralysis of the central po^ver induced by 
the Taeping rebellion in Kastem China, offered the Panthays 
just such an opportunity as is of itself a motive to action ; and 
in 1835 their pent-up indignation at last ex plod ed^ with a 
vehemence which earned everything before it. Colonel Fytche 
describes the occurrence as follows ; — 

* The Loosoonphoo silver mines of Yuimau were worked by 

* There are more Chinese Mahometans than is commonly sup- 
posed. Thus the butchers in Pekin are said to be all Moslems, 
though their orthodoxy may have suffered by long residence amongst 
a pork-eating people. 
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Pantliays under the superintendence of Chinese officers. On a 
certain day a dispute arose at the mines, and the miners exasperated 
by unjust treatment had recourse to force, and murdered every 
Chinese officer they could find. Tlie revolt of the miners was at ' 
once followed by a general armed rising of the Panthays throughout 
Yunnan. Being inferior in number to the Chinese, they at first 
took to the woods and mountain fastnesses, from whence they 
caiTied on a fierce guerilla warfare. Meeting everywhere with 
success, they were soon joined by large numbers of the neighbour- 
ing semi-iiidcpendont hill- tribes of Shuiyt, Kakhyens, and others, 
whereupon they extended their operations to the plains, and laid 
siege to large towns. The local Government, receiving no assistance 
from Pekin, finally succumbed ; the insurgents became supreme, and 
a separate Panthay Government was established with its head- 
quarters at Tali or Talifu, then only a city of secondary importance, 
but where the Mahomedan element Jiad always been very strong. 
Feeble attempts have since been made, from time to time, to recover 
the lost province by the despatch of imperial troops from the capital ; 
but the Chinese Government has never been able to make head 
against the Panthays; and the troops sent have generally been 
repulsed, before they could even penetrate within the Yunnan fron- 
tier.’ . . . ‘IVuthay traders’ (residing at Mandalay) Estate that, 
during the pa'fet year, an embassy was received from the Emperor of 
China by wliicli the Imperial Government sued lor a cessation of 
hostilities, and volunteered to cede Yunnan to the Panthays, pro- 
vided they would come to terms and commit no further acts of 
aggression on neighbouring provinces. The otfer, it is said, was 
indignantly refused, and the embassy as obliged to return to Pekin, 
without accompli.'^hiug its object.* * 

In fact Yunnan is now in tlie twelfth year of its independence, 
an<l seems likely to maintain that position. The head of the 
new Mahoincdaii Government is a chief knowm to the Panthays 
as Sooloyinaun, and to the Chinese as Tuwintscn. lie has had 
himself formally installed on a divan, wears the imperial yellow,* 

* A proclamation from the new Sultan of Y'unuau (too long 
to be ofiTered to our readers in trauslation), has recently been circu- 
lated at Lhassa, with a view of attracting to his camp Mahomedan 
recruits from Thibet Prefaced by a quotation from the Koran, 
it announces, in tones of Oriental hyperbole, the overthrow of the 
polythei-stic Chinese, and the triumphant erection, of a kingdom of 
true believers, uuder a Sultan wise, just, and generous, whoso 
ministers and chiefs are 'as single-hearted as Aboo Bakur, and as 
‘ bold AS All.’ It is pervaded throughout by a cant of religious 
motives and divine favour, such as could not be surpassed even in a 
despatch from the Wahhahee Court of Nejed. This very curious 
document is written in remarkably good Arabic. For the copy in 
our possession we are indebted to Colonel G. Bam'say, the British 
Resident in Kepaul, who obtained it from the Nepaulese Envoy, 
stationed at Lhassa. 
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and in all other respects displays the insignia of supreme power. 
He is assisted by four military and four civil ministers, of 
whom the one highest in rank is stationed at Momein, a large 
town close to the Shan frontier, west of Yunnan. The form of 
administration, except that it partakes of a more military cha- 
racter, is the same as previously obtained under the Chinese. 
Taxation is extremely light, being restricted apparently to a 
moderate assessment on land. 

Among the immediate results of this revolution the one that 
chiefly concerns BritisK interests is the extinction of the over- 
land trade between Biiminh and China. The value of this 
traffic stood in 1854 at half a million sterling; and, as an indi- 
cation of the«distant sources from which the Chinese imports 
into Biirmah were gathered, it may be mentioned that Bussian 
bixiad cloth used to be procurable at Mandalay, which had 
found its way there through Siberia and Pekin. Caravans of 
enterprising Chinese, amting whom the Panthays were always 
conspicuous, came, in those days, to Barno on the Irrawaddy 
river, bringing silk and bullion to barter with the Burmese for 
cotton, jade, and amber. But all this abruptly ceased with the 
secession of Yunnan from the Chinese Empire. ^Fho province 
that so long had vibrated with the flow and reflux of a lively 
commerce at once became a non-conductor; the trader found 
his short-cut closed. At present such small interebangc of 
commodities as still survives between Talifu and Bamo merely 
xepresents the produce and requirements of Yunnan alone, 
isolated from the rest of China. This is a fac't which might be 
commended to the notice of the merchants of IManchester and 
Rangoon, who clamour for a railway from the latter place to 
the Yunnan frontier. Hitherto they have made light of every 
obstacle to the project. The sparseness of the population in 
British Burmah, which would necessitate the imjiortation of 
foreign labour, and consequently cause not only enormous 
expense to the State, but serious mortality among the labourers; 
the distracted condition of Ava, passing from one insurrection 
into another, and infested by gangs of organised banditti ; the 
mountainous nature of the country between Ava and Yunnan, 
and the lawless character of the Shan tribes that inhabit it — 
all these are regarded by the agitators in question as matters 
of detail which Anglo-Saxon perseverance would readily dispose 
of. But they seem totally ignorant that even if the impossi- 
bility for which they cry were granted them, and they were 
aetiSially landed on the platform of a terminus at Talifu, they 
would Btill.be as far removed as ever from the coveted prize of 
a trade with China direct from the Bay of Bengal. Their 
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only customers would be our interesting, but impecunious and 
hot-headed, friends, the Panthays.* 

From y unnan wc now pass northwards to the large and well- 
watered province of Szechuen, which has Thibet for its western 
boundary. The inhabitants of Szcchuen arc a mixed com- 
munity ; the Chinese ol' the plains and along the banks of that 
‘ silent highway,’ the Yang-tsze-Kiang, being peaceable, in- 
offensive, iind loyal, while the Maoutse towards tj^e south are 
ivild mountaineers, who have never l)ccn under any effectual 
control from the Government. Even at the l^est of times 
Szechuon used to suffer from constant commotions and rebel- 
lions, which the Chinese authorities, while their power lasted, 
were wont to quell, in tlioir own peculiar way, i)artly by force, 
but more by bribes and concessions. 

The high road from iihassa tb Pekin traverses Szcchuen 
through Ta-tsiii-dco, a frontier town, and Ching-tu-fu, the 
cajutal. JMcssienrs Hue and Gabct, tlie well-known mission- 
aries, used this route in returning from their adventurous 
sojourn auumg the Lamas of Thibet; and it is periodically 

* Two separate projects liave been started for establishing a mer- 
cantile connexion with Yunnan : one, that refen'ed to in the text, 
for a railway direct from Rangoon eastw&rds to the nearest point in 
China ; the other, for watcr-cumage up the Irrawaddy northwards 
to Bamo, combined.witli a revival of the old caravan traffic on by 
land from that ])oint. Of these two schemes the Jirst has now' been 
definitely abandoned, though not before the Indian Government was 
constrained to go through the farce of a ‘preliminary survey* of the 
route. Tlie discontinuance of the survey has been regretted by one 
officer of great local experience, on the ground that it might have 
furnished a useful pretext for ascertaining what, if any, has been 
the political action among the Shan tribes of the party of French 
explorers, who last year made tlicir way from Saigon up the Cam- 
bodia river as far as 21® N. lat.; but, with all due deference to the 
eminent authority in question, wc hesitate to believe that English 
interests in that direction can have aught to apprehend from the 
excursions, how’ever adventurous, which may be made in their vici- 
nity by the colony of Cochin 'China, which, notwithstanding the 
recent extension of its territorial limits, still bears tlio reputation of 
an administrative failure, unremuuerative to the French empire, and 
unpopular w'ith the French nation. With regard to the second, aud 
far more reasonable project, vre believe that the sanction of the 
King of Ava has been obtained for a survey by^ritish officers of 
the country bt^ond Biimo towards Talifu. Probably the greatest 
difficulties w'e shall encounter in this work will arise from the 
jealousy of tlie Chinese traders at Mandalay and Bamo, who are 
strongly opposed to the apparition of Europeans directly competing 
for a share in their market. 
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followed by tbc embassy which the Maharajah of Nepaul o^ht 
every five years to despatch to the Em|>eror of China. This 
also was the w^ay by which a party of English officers, under 
the leadership of Colonel Sarel, endeavoured, in 1861, to make 
an overland journey from Shanghai across tlie Himalayas into 
India. From M. Hue’s silence as to any disturbances in 
Szechuen, it may be inferred that in 1846 the province was 
comparativq)y quiescent. But at the time of Cohmcl Sard's 
expedition, affairs bore a very different aspect In fact, tlic, 
cause which compelled that officer to abandon his projcc^t, after 
he had penetrated within 150 miles of Ching-tu-fu, was simply 
tliat he had reached a country weltering in I'ebdliou and 
anarchy, ftirough which no guides would venture to accom- 
pany him. 

The originators of the mff^'cment appear to have been a set 
of hereditary and ])rofessiona] robbers culled l^ufcli. Four 
different liands of these people, encouraged by the success of 
the Taepings in Eastern China, and by the helpless attitude 
of the central Government, united their forces in 1859, and 
began to plunder on a grand scale. Every day brought an 
addition to their strength ; for wherever they turned, the Man- 
darins fled in terror, \he soldiery fraternised with them, and 
even of the unhappy people, who had begun by resisting them 
desperately, many afterwards joined them, not from any natural 
proclivity towards a bandits life, but simply because homes 
gutted and burning left no other escape from starvation. In 
two years’ time the rebel force had swollen' to 300,000 men, 
w^lio had carried fire and sword through the greater part of 
Szechuen, and were then besieging the capital. Numbers of 
headless bodies floating past Crdonel Sards boats on the Yang- 
tsze-Kiang attested the proximity of the ruffians ; and at last, 
on the night of the 29th May, the expedition came into actual 
contact with them at a place called ringshan. The meeting 
und its consequences have been vividly portrayed by a member 
of the party, Dr. Barton, as follows : — 

* All preparations having been toadc for leaving our boats the 
following morning, we sat down to our dinner, when suddenly a 
noise like the shouts of a legion of maniacs rent the air, and we 
instantly armed ourselves, thinking the people were making a rush 
at the boats ; but we found the rebels were pouring down the hill 
at the back of the city and attacking it. The whole hill-side was 
lighted up with hundreds of lanterns, and the city walls also suddenly 
became illuminated with torches at each of the embrasures. The 
yells and cries from the combatants and the explosion of gingalls 
and cannon were so great that we could scarcely hear each other 
speak. 1 had only just time to jump into my boat when our crew 
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cut US adrift: from tlic claikues4 of the night and the din of the 
battle wo could neither see nor liear each other, and consequently 
our boats became separated, myself and one Sikh only occupying the 
smaller. 

* It was' ah anxious night for all ; for wherever we attempted to 
make fast to either bank, an explosion of gingalls drove us away. 
During the. night, however, we effected a mooring' on the Yunnan 
side, and 1 and my Sikli woi'e standing on the house, watching the 
buttle, when several men rushed at our boat, and, after firing three 
heavy gingalls within fifteen yards, obtained footing on our junk, 
but we soon cleared the deck and got away with the loss* of onl/one 
of our crcAv. The next morning we picked him up on the opposite 
bank, bo having t.'ikcn to the water for safety. At daybreak, seeing 
no trace of the other boat, I slowly dropped down the stream to 
search for it, wlien, a few miles below the totvn, to my great joy, I 
discov<*red it safely at anchor under a beetling cliff*. 

* TIuis, after ascciidiag 1,800 miles of this river, exploring and 
.•surveying 900 miles beyond any other European, save the Jesuits 
ill Chinese costume, and penetrating to the western borders of the 
Empire — for wo were only a few miles from the country of the 
independent tribes, the Maoutse — wc had now to abandon all hope 
of carrying out our original plan of reaching India via Thibet, and 
relumed to Shanghai after an absence of five months/ 

® • * 

The conclusion at which our travellers arrived was that 
\\'estcrn China had slipped altogether * out of the hands of the 
‘ Governnicnt.’ Bands of robbers and rebels were devastating 
llic country in all directhuis. 

• 

*In (he eastern provinces w'ci*c the Tnepiiigs ; in the south-west 
th(‘ formidable band of Mussulmans ; and in Szechueti the Tufeh : 
how many others w(' could not toll, but many no doubt ; and these 
have no connexion witli each other. We also found that the fol- 
lowers <if the TroplKJt were very numerous, and Koman Catholics 
were cverj^where to he met, ready, at all times, and at their own 
ri'-k, to Europciuis.* 

This latter extract shows tlfat the rebels of Szechuen have 
:i character of their own, distinct equally from the Taepings 
of Nankin and from the jMahomedans of Yunnan. As observed 
by Dr. Barton, every province of modern China contains a 
certain number of Mahomedans ; indeed, there is one city in 
Szechuen which alone contains 1,000 Mussulman families ; and 
therefore it is not improbable that several of tliis aect may be 
found in the ranks of the Tufeh insurgents. ’But, if so, they 
musi be an inappreciable portion of the whole force ; and, 
even in their case, tlie Koran is not the spring of action. In 
the mass the rebels are Boodhiats, and the motives by which 
one and all of them arc animated arc not religious, but strictly 
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Becular. They care little for Fo^ and next to nothing for Ma- 
homet; all they sedc is plunder. 

Not much has been heard of Szechuen since Colonel Sard 
visited it. The latest information that has reached India is 
connected with the quinquennial embassy from the Ncpaulcse 
Durbar to the Emperor of China, which started from Khat- 
mandoo in August 1866 , and ought to have reached Pekin in 
the following MarcL Quite recently Jung Bahadoor (the 
« M#yor of the Palace ’ who rules Nepaul) received through 
Lhassa despatches from his envoy, dated from Ta-jsin-deo, the 
first town within the limits of Szechuen, reporting tliat the 
party, aftef sufiering considerable hardship in the snowy passes 
through which their route had hiin, had succeeded in passing 
the Chinese frontier, but could get no farther in consequence 
of the country being overrun with rebels ; orders, it was added, 
had been received from the Emperor that the letter and tribute 
destined for himself should be delivered up to liis representa- 
tives at Ta-tsin-deo, and tliat the usual return-presents should 
be issued to the Nepaulese at the same place, for any advance 
towards Pekin was out of the question ; accordingly the envoy 
contemplated an infiuediate return from Ta-tsin-deo to Khat- 
mandoo. The following is a tratttlatcd extract from the 
despatch: — ’. 

* ‘In our journey onwards from the city o^Batang, every city wc 
passed through liad been destroyed by fire, an<i deserted by the 
inhabitants ; habitations wore rarely met with. As far as Litliaug 
the country is in the same bad state, and everything is dear. Litli- 
ang is inhabited, but tlie governor's palace there lias been pulled 
down by the enemy, and the governor is living in a thatclied tene- 
ment. The war has now lasted nine yonrs, and the country i.s in a 
miserable condition. Some wounded men and deserters have come 
here (Ta-tsin-deo) from the seat of war, which is obiy four or five 
days’ journey distant. ^ 

Thus it is clear that the Szechuen insurrection has not in the 
least degree been suppressed, but that the Emperor’s authority 
nevertheless survives at some points, and that communication 
with Pekin, though difficult and hazardous, is still kept up by 
some circuitous route. 

In speculating on the present condition of Szechuen, special 
interest attaches to the fate which may have befallen the city of 
Chung-king-fu, an important trading port at the junction of the 
river Hotow with the Yang-tsze-Kiang. Chung-king. what- 
ever may be its present aspect, not only used to be the largest 
and most flourishing city in the west of China, being of greater 
extent and population than the provincial capit^, Chingtu, but 
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it also formed the head-quarters of a small band of those heroic 
men whose toils and sufferings have for centuries illumined the 
dull obscurity of Chinese annals — ^we allude, as hardly needs 
to be explained, to the Catholic missionaries. The head of the 
mission establishment at Chung-king in 1861 was Monsignor 
Desd^ches, bearing the title of Vicar Apostolic of Eastern 
Szechuen, and his flock numbered over 2,000 souls. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that this notable out-post of Christianity 
has escaped falling into the hands of the rebels. And there is 
reason, we rejoice to observe, for believing this to be the case. 
For, among the despatches received from Ta-tsin-deo by Jung 
Bahadoor. was a very interesting communication to the address 
of the British Kesidcnt in Nepaul flrom certain French mission- 
aries, who, being stationed at a town near Ta-tsin-deo through 
which the Ncfiaulcso envoy had passed, had taken this oppor- 
tunity to inform the Indian Government of their position and 
prospects.* This letter contained no mention of Chung-king, 

* Tlicro is a pathetic simplicity in the narrative. The original 
scat of the IVlission was a valley Called Bonga on the Lou-tsa-Kiang 
river in the south-east corner of Thibet, close to the western frontier 
of Szechuen, and the northern border ofYunnan. Here in 18i34, 
MM. lienon and Fuge took some land on lease, and soon afterwards 
converted to Clirislianity the inhabitants of a neighbouring village, 
within the limits of Yunnan, called Kion-na-tong. lu 1858, the 
landlord forcibly ousted them from Bonga and destroyed the house 
they had built, lit 1861, upon the strength of the new treaty 
bctweiMi France and China, several recruits from Europe joined the 
Thibetan Mission, and, in the beginning of the following year, the 
iIlterce^^io^ of the French envoy at Pekin procured the restoration 
of the Bonga valley to its rightful tenants. In May 1863, M. Renon 
left Bonga for Kiaugka, the chief town of the district, iind established 
there a now centre of missionary labour. He died at Kiangka about 
Septemi>or of the same year, * some days after a nightly attack of 
* paid rnsknls;’ his place being taken by MM. Fage and Goutellc. 
Meanwhile five 'rtiilK'tan villages in the neighbourhood of Bonga 
had embraced ChvUtiunity. Enraged at this encroachment on their 
influence, the Lama priests caused three out of the five villages to 
be simultaneously attacked in June 1864; the inhabitants were 
beaten and carried away captive, and the resident pastors were 
obliged to retreat to Bonga. The station at Kiangka came in for 
similar treatment on the 7tli of June, 1865, and MM. Fage and 
Dubernarl fled for their lives out of Thibet into Szechuen. The 
next that suffered was the village of Kion-na-tong ; M. Durand 
was murdered there on the 28ih of September ; but his colleague, 
M. A. Biet, and the bulk of the native converts, made good their 
escape to found. a Christian colony at the town of Tsekou on the Kin- 
cha-Kiang river in Yunnan. Bonga was the last to fall : towards 
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and, though the writers appear to have had no closer con- 
nexion with the establishment at that place than as pioneers 
thrown out in advance, yet, if aught untoward had befallen 
their base of operations, it is not likely they would have omitted 
to notice so important an occurrence. 

The political relations of Thibet with China, and of Ncpaul 
with both those countries, are curious. There is a native go- 
vernment in Thibet, as we all know, of a sacerdotal character ; 
or it might eyen be called theocratic, for the Grand Lama at the 
head of the administration is venerated throughout the Boodhist 
world as an incarnation of the Deity. But side by side vrith the 
native government stands the Chinese power, in the person of 
a diplomatic agent, bearing tlie title of Amban, who occupies at 
Lhassa toward the Grand Lama a |K> 5 ition analogous to that 
which, before the Italian ivarof 1859, the Austrian Ambassador 
used to hold at Borne towards the Pope. How completely the 
Amban was master of the situation at the time of Hue's 
visit to Lhassa, ma^ be inferred from the circumstance that, 
when it became a trial of strength between the Amban and the 
native government wdiethcr the French missionaries should be 
allowed to remain at Ll^assa, the Amban carried his point and 

the close of the year MM. Desgodiiis and F. Bict were deported 
with their dock,*after much ill-treatnieut and some murder, out of 
Thibet to Tsaka in Szechuen. Thus the missionaries lost at last 
all foot>hold in Thibet ; and at present the only stations left to 
them are Tsaka near Ta-tsin-deo in the Batang district of Szechuen 
and Tsekou in the extreme north of Yunnan ; at the former arc 
MM. Desgodins, Gou telle, and Fagc, the writers of the letter to 
Colonel Ramsay ; at the latter M. A. Biet. They ascribe their j>er- 
seoutions entirely to the religious jealousy of the Lama priesthood as 
a body, and the political ill-will of one or, two individuals among the 
Chinese bureaucracy at Lhassa. Their words are : — * Though people 

* helped in expelling us, it was certainly against his own will. People 

* of Thibet is so slave of powerful men that his deeds arc to be 

* counted for nothing ; but we know his good feeling for religion as 
‘ well as for Europeans. Wo know very well that he would feel 
‘ very glad if he become freed from the heavy yoke of the Lamas.’ 
The Indian newspapers, from which the above tiecount is taken, 
seem to have been unaware that this is not the iirst occasion on 
which the Catholic missionaries in Thibet have succeeded in sending 
a letter overland into British limits. On the 9th of August, 1859, 
they despatched a geographical description of the country about 
Bouga. to Bishop Bigandet, the Vicoi' Apostolic at Rangoon, which, 
travelling rtd Yunnan and Bamo, reached its destination in about 
ten months’ time. The letter was communicated by the Bishop to 
Sir Arthur Fhayre, and was snbscquently published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. 
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caused them to be deported back to China. The Chinese mili- 
tary force, at that time quartered in Thibet, appears to have 
been inconsiderable, comprising, besides a guard of honour 
for the Amban at the capital, only a few scattered garrisons, 
employed in guarding the frontier to\vai*ds Nepaul, and keep- 
ing open communication with Szechuen. But in truth the 
Amban’s influence has always rested less upon the strength 
visibly at his command, than upon his supposed power of sum- 
moning at any time unlimited reinforcements from the province 
of Szechuen. AVith the people of Lhassa the Chinese element 
in tlicir government is by no means popular : on this point 
M. Hue has testified that ^the Thibetans fear the Chinese, the 
‘ Katchi * despise them, and the Pebouns laugh at them.’ 
Similar evidence oc,curs in a despatch dated July 1854, from 
Sir John Bowring, to Lord Dalhousic, in which a good au- 
thority (Af. Gabct apparently) is represented to have said 

* tluit the Chinese yoke w'as oppressive to the Thibetans, and 

* tliat they would avail themselves of any favourable occasion 

* to revolt against their masters.’ Therefore it certainly might 
have l)C(‘»i expected that now’, w’hen the Chinese Govern- 
nieiit is threatened w-itli total collapse at home, and the Amban 
has been cut off from his communications with Szechuen, 
the Thibetans would at once have recognised their opportu- 
nity, cxjjclled the C’hineso, and established their own in- 
deiieiulcnce. Facts, however, in the field of Asiatic politics, 
invariably belie #1110 best-grounded anticipations. Thibet at 
the present time is perfectly tranquil, and the Amban, though 
backed by only 500 Chinese soldiei’s at Lhassa and not more, 
sav, than 1,500 in the provinces, still continues the virtual 
master of the kingdom. It remains to be seen bow long, by 
dint of incredible brag, he may succeed in retaining this 
position. 

As regards Nepaul, the quinquennial embassy above men- 
tioned, which the ^laharajah is bound to despatch to Pekin, 
had its origin in events wdiicli occurred at the close of the last 
century. The Goorkhas, a Hindoo race, had barely completed 
the conquest of Nepaul from an aboriginal tribe of Mongols 
called Newars before they turned their arms in the direction 
of Thibet; and, in 1790, they penetrated as far as .Digurche, 
ravaging the country and pillaging the sacred temples. The 

* The Katchi and the Pebouns are the principal foreign settlers 
at LhasSi*!, — the latter being emigrants from Bhootan, chiefly of the 
artisan class, and the former a colony of wealthy Mabomedan mer- 
chants from Cashmere,' who have a monopoly of the trade through 
Nepaul w’ith British India. 
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Lamas had recourse for aid to the Emperor of China, who 
despatched an army of 70,000 men to avenge the outrage. 
The Chinese drove the Goorkhas back into Ncpaul, and com- 
pelled them, within a few miles of their capital, to accept an 
ignominious peace. The precise terms of the treaty have 
never come to light ; but it is certain tlmt the Goorkhas had 
not only to acknowledge the supremacy of China, but also to 
undertake the despatch of tribute every five years to Pekiu. 
Matters continued on Ihis footing until the year 1854, when 
the Crimean war in one direction, and the Taeping insurrec- 
tion in another, presented to the scheming bmin* of Jung 
Bahadoor (not then a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath) simul- 
taneous and irresistible temptations to military action. He 
collected a considerably army, and then deliberated on what 
errand it' should be launched. Should he march into China 
and aid his feudal sovereign against the rebels? Or could 
he make a better bargain uy helping the Lamas to extrude 
the Chinese from Thibet ? Or — and here he wondered whether 
the prodigious tales of Bussiau victories and English defeats 
in Europe were altogether to be trusted — might he venture to 
make a sudden pounce on diose rich plains in Bengal and in 
Behar north of the Ganges, the financial heart of the Anglo- 
Indian Empire, which, save at the one ])oinl of Calcutta, he 
saw ungarnsoned by a single sepoy? He concluded to take 
none oi these courses, but to pick a quarrel with Thibet on the 
ground that iifsults and ill-usage had bccn^inflirted in that 
country on the members of the Kepaulesc embassy, just then 
returned from Pekin. In December 1854 a formal declaration 
of war was despatched to the native rulers and to the Ciiincsc 
Amban at Lhassa; and at the same time the Emperor of China 
was informed, in very humble terms, of the injuries which had 
constrained cNepaul to take up anus against a fellow-tributary 
of the empire. In the following spring the expeditionary force 
started in three columns, intended to operate by separate routes ; 
altogether, it Included 30,000 regular fighting men, an equal 
number of armed followers, 36 guns and 8 mortars. But Jung 
Bahadoor soon found that he had under-rated the difficulties 
of providing food for so large a body of men. and of forcing 
snowy passes, defended by haixly mountaineers ; so, after one 
or two positions in Thibet had been occupied by his troops, he 
was not sorry to receive overtures of peace. In the course of 
the negotiations that ensued, the Chinese Amban wrote to the 
Maharajah of Nepaul in the following arrogant strain : — 

* If you choose to consent to these proposals, do so. If you will 
not consent to them, we shall address a petition to tho Emperor of 
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China, and call from the city of Sutyang an army of Chinese soldiers, 
and of Gyamces,* besides some Kumbaf soldiers, and some Thibet- 
ans, and some Khambalics, } — we will assemble them all, and take 
them with us in person. We have taken an oath seven times re- 
peated to this efibet ! We will do this, and will entirely destroy 
your capital, and seize the ruler, and will deliver him to the Em- 
peror at a time when His Msjesty is possessed with extreme anger.’ 

This intemperate effusion did not tend to smooth the oourse 
of the negotiations, and (Turing the last weeks of 1855 some 
severe fighting ensued. At length, in March 1856, a treaty 
was concluded between Ncpaul and Thibet, to which the Amban 
condescended to give a haughty assent. It was agreed that 
the Goorkhas should evacuate the positions occupied within 
the Thibetan border, and that the Thibetans should pay Nepaul 
an annual tribute of the value of 1,0007. But the most re- 
markable part of the engagement was the insertiofl in two 
places of an acknowledgment that the Emperor of China 
was the common lord and master of both ,the contracting 
parties. It speaks well for the diplomatic audacity of the 
Amban that he should have successfully insisted on this recog- 
nition of his master’s supreme authority, at a time when either 
State might have laughed his pretensions to scorn with im- 
jmnity. The !Nepaulcse Durbar, however, was only com- 
])laisant, not imposed upon. Jung Bahadoor accepted the two 
clauses as being, .in respect of his own country at least, a 
meaningless formality ; and, as soon as peace had been fully 
re-established, lie# declared . a detennination to make open dis- 
avowal of Nepaul’s nominal allegiance to the Emperor by 
(hscontinuing the des/)at(;h of the quinquennial tribute. He 
adhered to this resolution in the year 1857, when the next 
embassy should have started, and again in 1 862. However, in 
1866, cupidity induced a change of purpose. The Chinese 
Government, at all limes in its history, has loved to make a 
])arade before the citizens at Pekin of ambassadors humbly 
bringing tribute from the most distant potentates to the Em- 
p(;ror’s feet; and, as the pow'cr of the empire has gradually 
waned, the. only means of persuading States that have a<j- 
quirod a practical independence to kec}) up a custom no longer 
extorted from their feai-s, has lain in so augmenting the value 
of the ]3resents issued by the Emperor, in return for the so- 

* S;iid to be n Chinese military trilH\ 

•f Tartar cavalry from the Kokonor country, probably. 

J Can this word have any connexion with the name Cambalu or 
Khunbalic, by which Pekin was known to European travellers of 
the middle ages ? 
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called tribute, as to make the cinbassj positively a profitable 
speculation to the prince from whom it emanates. This was 
the bait which tempted Jung Bahadoor. He had but to get 
together a pedlar’s pack of trumpery and send it ofiT to Pekin 
with a deferential address to the Emperor, and in return 
he would secure a re-a|mearance of those costly gifts, which 
had not been seen at l^atmandoo since 18i>4 — bales of silk 
and satin, embroidered cloaks, ornaments of porcelain, ivory, 
jade, and tortoise-shel]^ pictures, and all sorts of artificial curi- 
osities. Enormous profit was also to be reaped by making the 
embassy an instrument for smuggling opium and other mer- 
chandise into China. 'With a cynical a]>preciation of such 
solid advantages, Jung Bahadoor put tlic national jirldc in his 
pocket, and decided to do homage aneW to the Emperor. Ac- 
cordingly a ^^epaulcse embassy was despatched from Khat- 
mandoo in August 1866. 'W’hat its fate lias been ue have 
already stated, namel}’, that it advanced as far as the border oi‘ 
Szcchuen, and has been obliged to retrace its Btcj)s from tliat 
point back towards Nepaul, in oonsequenco of the road tti 
Pekin being blocked up by rebels. Jung Bahadoor is naturally 
much disappointed at this result, and the native qvidnnnvs 
of Kliatmandoo discuks. the probability of a fresh war with 
Tliibet, in easc^ the returning party should meet with any ill- 
treatment in that territory. There is no rea} ground, however, 
for anticipating such a result. All tliat is at present clear is, 
that the last Jinks are bn»ken between Xejaijfl ntid China, and 
that the former power is tlieref«)re drawn into somewhat closer 
union -with the Britisli Em])irc of India. This, from a national 
point of view, matters little to England ; f(»r, except as regartls 
the mutual extradition of fugitive criminaLs Inmi either juris- 
diction, and the superb fichl which Xepuul o])ens for recruiting 
the Bengal regiments of Native Infantry, the Goorkhus arc of 
little interest in British eyes, and our relations with ihcir 
Durbar have, for several years past, been so frank and cordial, 
that no better understanding is left to be -wished for. But to 
China it is different. The final loss of all connexion with 
Nepaul distinctly marks a further stage in the decadence of the 
Empire ; and this specially i^thc yioint to which, on the present 
occasion, we desire to draw attention. It is one more instance 
of that general mortification in the extremities of the body 
politic, which forms the subject of our review. 

North of Nepaul and Thibet lies a yast expanse of territory, 
throughout which the |>resent insurrections against the Chinese 
power offer some appearance of continuous and systematic 
action. Speaking roughly, we may take fur the boundaries of 
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this area the parallels of 35^ and 45** north latitude, and of 
72^ and 110** east longitude ; and ivc may divide it from west 
to east into three zones, of which the first shall include Eastern 
Toorkistan and Dzungaria, the second the Desert of Gobi, and 
the third the Chinese i)rovinces of Kansu and Shensi. The 
events that have recently occurred within these limits were 
carefully investigated in 1865 by a liussian officer. Monsieur 
Heins, who, in the following April, communicated to the Im- 
perial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg the paper which 
heads the present article. Monsieur Heins, it will oe observed, 
entitles his contribution ‘ The Rising of the Dungens;’ and, 
considering that little has hitherto been heard i^ Europe of 
any such people, it app^rs advisable that we should begin by 
explaining who the Dui^ens are. * 

At the beginning of the Christian era, the inhabitants of 
Eiistern Toorkttan Avere a branch of the great Ouigour horde 
of Toorks,* AvSt), from their geographical proximity to China, 
and the fact of their having, for long intervals, been subject to 
Chinese dominion, had acfpiired, both in physical characteristics 
and ill language, a (?1oscj‘ resemblance to the Chinese than was 
to be found in any other I'oorkish tribe. , In China their name 
assumed the forms of* Hoeike,Oilior, and Hoai*Uoai. ToAvards 
tlic (dose of the eighth century the Emperors of the Tang 
dynasty took strong measures for their coercion bjt deporting, 
it is said, as many as a itiillion families from the neighbourhood 
of Kashgar, and settling them in Kansu and Shensi. Hoodhists 
by original profession, tJie Kashgarcc-Ouigours, about the year 
866, folloAved the example of their famous Prince, Satook 
Rookra Khan, and embraced the iMahomedan religion. Led 
hy the same chief, they conquered Transoxiana, and carried 
away ca])tive an immense number of the inhabitants, AA"h(» 
Avere Torjrks of the Turghai tribe. In 972 the majority of 
these [irisonors Avcrc alloAvcd to return to tlicir homes about 
Sainareand, but many stayed Avhcrc they Avere, and the latter 
came consequently' to be knoAvn by their OAvn countrymen as 


* Toorks, IMoiigols, uud Maiiclioos,. are the three great species 
^iito which that most indefinite entity, the genua Tartar, may be 
divided. ^lountstunrt Elphinstoiie gives their geographical distri- 
bution as folloAvs: — *The Oosbegs who noAV possess Transoxiana, 

* the Tuorkmans both on the Oxiis and in Asia Minor, the wander- 
‘ ing tribes of the north of Persia, and the Ottomans or Turks of 

* Constantinople are all Toorks, as Avas the greater part of the army 
‘ of Tamerlane. The ruling tribe ‘and the greater part of the army 

* of Chingbiz Khan was Mongol, The Tartar dynasty that noAV 

* reigns in China and the adjoining part of Tartary is Manchoo,^ 
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Toorghanees, or Toonganees, a name simifying remnant The 
conquests of Chinghiz Khan and of his successor, Okkodai 
Khim, in the first half of the thirteenth century, brought a 
fresh influx of population from Eastern Toorkistan into China, 
the immigrants this time being mingled Ouigours and Tooiiga-* 
nees. These new comers were Mahomedans; their religion 
spread, and, by the end of the fourteenth century, it had been 
uniTersally adopted throughout the Toorkish colonies in Ennsu 
and Shensi. And so if came to pass that the bond of a common 
faith was ad^ed as a new link between the exiles in China and 
their western mother-country. Another circumstance which 
must have Jiad considerable influence in preserving them 
isolated from the Chinese, and unitecLin sjTnpathy with their 
own race, was the facility of communmation they had with the 
latter from their geographical position in the tra(*k of the great 
commercial highway l^tween Europe and Pekin; for tlic 
caravans across the Desert of Gobi kept a perennial stream of 
Toorkish Mahomedans passing to and fro between Kashgar 
and the western termination of the Great Wall. Meanwhile 
in Eastern Toorkistan the fusion of the Toonganccs with the 
native Ouigours became so complete that the distinction be- 
tween the two nationalities ceased to exist, and a single desig- 
nation sufliced to cover both. The name, however, which 'was 
taken up in Transoxiana differed irom that current in China. 
In the former the Toonganees were regarded as having alv 
sorbed the Kashgarec-Ouigonrs, in the hittey the Ouigours were 
remembered to the exclusion of the Toonganccs ; and hence 
the same people came to be spoken of in one direction as Toon- 
gances or Dungens, and in another as Ouigours or lloai-lloai. 
The idea equally comprehended in either title was that of a 
community, Chinese in type of features, fashion of dress and 
language, but of Toorkish lineage, and by religion ^laho- 
medaii. The early habitat of tlic people so defined was, as we 
have seen, the belt of country between tlie Thian-Shan and 
Kuen-Loon Mountains, extending eastward as far as the 
Yellow River; but in modem times they are also found to 
muster strongly in Dzungaria, as far north as the Tarbagatai 
range, where their presence may be accounted for partly by, 
the spread of Mahomedan doctrine among the aboriginal 
Ouigours of the north, and partly by the fact tliat, when the 
Chinese, in 1757, conquered Dzungaria and exterminated the 
resident Kalmuks, they re-peopled the jirovince by drafts from 
Kansu and from Eastern Toorkistan, having a large Mussulman 
element in their constitution. The result is that the whole 
north-western border of the Chinese Empire is thickly sown 
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with Mussulmans who^ in spite of some local distinctions among 
themselves, have enough of a common history to be regarded 
for political purposes as a tolerably homogeneous body. The 
generic appellation which we shall prefer applying to this 
community is Toonyanee — a word differing in form only from 
M. Heins’s Dungen* As for Hoav-Hoai^ the name hi China 
has quite lost its proper signidcation ; for, from the Mussulman 
Ouigours, to whom alone it originally apx>lied, it has been 
transferred by the Chinese to all Mahomedans of every descrip- 
tion resident in any part of the empire, and even 'to Jews as 
well* 

Like the Pantliays, the Toonganees belong to t)ic Soonnee 
sect of Islam, and, like idl followers of the Prophet in every 
j)art of the world, they arc capable of outbursts of splendid 
fanaticism. In so godless a country as China, a character for 
devoutness is jierhaps more easily obtainable than elsewhere ; 
and we must also remember that in the . mere principle of 
dissent from the religion of the masses, there is an inherent 
vitality which tends to band th^ non-conforming minority in 
closer adhesion their peculiar tenets ; but, however it is to 
be explained, the Tixmganees certainly h^ve the reputation of 
exceptionally rigid com])liaitCe with the’ requirements of their 
faith, and of extraordinary subservience, even in secular affairs, 
to the summons of their spiritual leaders, the Imaums and 
Akhoonds. They abstain from wine and spirits, and smoke 
neither opium nor tobacco, so that in outward appearance they 
are easily distinguishable from the drug-bemused Manchoos 
and Chinese, by a more robust physique and a more intelligent 
cx]ircssion of countcnanc'c. Their temper, according to M. 
Heins, is jjassioiiatc and <»vcrbeariiig ; and they are too apt to 
settle quarrels by the knife, w^hich they invariably wear about 
their persons. Less questionable characteristics are their love 
of trade, and the honesty which i)ervades all their dealings, 
es])ecially those of a commercial character. The latter quality 
recommended individual members of their body for employ- 
ment in the Imperial service, and numbers of tliem held office 
in the department of police. But, as a whole, the Toonganees 
were viewed by the Manclioo government with marked jealousy 
and disfavour. Nof only w-cre they made to pay for the 
luxury of retaining a separate nationality by being subjected 
to exceptionally severe taxation, but, from time to time, tliey 

* ‘ Lcs Cliinois app^llent les Juifs qui demeurent parmi eux Hoai- 
‘ Hoai. Cc nom h^ur eat commun avee les Mahometans.’ {Letires 
Bdifiantes et CurieuseSf tome xxiv. p. 50.) 
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fell under tlie weight of special ordinauces designed to obli- 
terate their guild and fuse them into the mass of the popula- 
tion. Thus, about the beginning of the present century, au 
Imperial decree was issued requiring the men to wear pigtails, 
and the women to compress their feet to the standard of 
Chinese deformity ; attempts were also made to prevent the 
marriage of their daughters to any Mahomedans but those of 
purely Chinese blood. These measures, however, so far from 
producing the desired eifcct, served only to weld the Toouga- 
uees into a political unit, animated throughout ^ with strong 
antagonism to the ruling power. 

In Cliina Proper the Toonganee community w’as nowhere 
stronger than at a certain city in Kansu, on one of the right 
affluents of the Yellow River, which M. Heins denominates 
iSalar, but of which the Chinese name is apparently Hochow. 
This place has been the scene of frequent insurrections against 
the ])resent dynasty, and M. Heins regards it as the centre 
from which a politico-religious propaganda for the subversion 
of the government has for fw long time been carried on. A 
native of Salar, named Sawun, is said to have been the liea<l 
of the movement; lie died several years ago, and liis memory 
is still cherished by the Ttionganccs. 

It was at Siiigan-iu, however, the large and wcfll-kiiown 
capital of the neighbouring ])ro\ince, Shensi, that the present 
rebellion first broke out. The spark that kindled the fiaine 
there in 1862, appears to have been a squabble between two 
merchants, a Toonganee and a Manchoo, in which the latter 
was stabbed; hence arose a municipal tumult which speedily 
assumed tJjc proportions of a political rei olntion : the Manchoos 
were cut to pieces, and the 1'oongaiiees remained masters of 
the city. When the news of this success reacheil Salar, 
Sawun's youthful son, Sookhun Jan, set out fur Singan-fu and 
assumed' (;ommand of the insurgents. I’hc first force de- 
spatched from Pekin for the restitution of order numbered 
.only 1,000 soldiery, and, of course, could effect nothing; a 
second corps, 10,000 strong, was utterly defeated ; and a like 
fate befell the army of 40,000 men, Avhich represented tlie 
third efiiirt put forth by the government. 

From Singan-Ai the insurrection spread in a north-’western 
direction. Sometimes after a struggle with the local garrison, 
and sometimes .without any opposition, the Toonganees soon 
obtained possession of several towns : at places where they 
w'ere numerically inferior to the Mauchoos, they slew their 
own wives and children and fled unencumbered to join the 
cause in a more favourable quarter. At Salar a Holy War 
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was proclaimed ; and preachers were sent forth in every di- 
rection to rouse all true believers against the infidel. These 
emissaries went to work with a will, and, ere long, there was 
not a town in the two provinces, containing any considerable 
number of Toongancea, where the mosques had not rung with 
their passionate exhortations. They announced the arrival of 
the long-looked-for hour when the Manchoos must be either 
converted or exterminated, and tliey summoned every male 
Moslem to join in the good work. Their audience responded 
enthusiastically to the call, and the crowds that then flocked 
to Sookhun J an’s banner enabled him, in a very short time, to 
take the field with vigour, and maintain himself against the 
enemy with persistent success. • 

For the internal government of his people, Sookhun Jan 
took the most experienced and influential of the priests into his 
<*ouiisels, and the institutions he established owe their peculiar 
form largely to the influence of that hierarchy. The right of 
] private property was abolished until the teithination of the 
war, and, as in the early Christian Church, a community of 
goods was ordained. Every person, however wealthy, brought 
the whole of his Avorldly possessions to the local mosque, and 
d(?liYercd them to the Imaum; thenceforward he became, 
equally with the meanest of his fellow-citizens, dependent for 
clothes, w^eapons, food, and the subsistence of his family on 
such supplies as might be issued to him from the mosque. 
That establishment w'as made the pivot on which social life 
revolved : from the cobbling of a shoe to medical aid for the 
wounded, whatever any one Avaiited (M)uld only be obtained 
from the mosque. Disobedience to the Elders was punishable 
by death. Severe penalties also were prescribed for robbery ; 
and, as all sj>oil taken in war had to be transferred entire to 
the common stock, any imitator of the sin of Acban was liable 
to instant execution. Boodhist temples, wherever found, w’ere 
plundered and destroyed. Adult Chinese * were compelled to 


• The relations of the Tooiiganees towsu’ds the Mauchoo Tartars, 
and towards the native Chinese, appear to have been very different. 
With the former vrar to ilio knife was their watchword ; but with 
the latter they had no particular quarrel ; on the contrary, they 
had intermarried wdth them for centuries, and, but for the stumbling- 
block of a different religion, they were even inclined to sympathise 
with them as fcAow-BuiTerors under a dynasty equally alien and 
inimical to both. M. Heins cites this feeling in explanation of what 
otherwise would be Inexplicable, the ‘certain degree of intimacy’ 
which arose between the fanatical Toonganeos and the heterodox 
Taepings. 
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adopt Islam, or become hewers of wood and drawers of water; 
and their children were dl placed in mosques to be nurtured 
and educated as Mussulmans. Lastly, that no outward sign, 
however trivial, might foe wanting to mark the dawn of a new 
era, the Toonganees discarded the Chinese garb, and assumed 
one of the fashion prevalent in Toorkistan. 

The most striking feature in such an organisation as that 
we have just described is undoubtedly its religious tincture. 
M. Heins, who is ouc authority on the ])oint, has been charged 
by persons well versed in Chinese affairs with giring an undue 
prominence to the antagonism of Islam against BOodhism ; but 
we are not sure that the charge is just. The principles of the 
Koran generally, and above all the text which declares death 
in battle against the infidel to be the surest passport to the 
arms of the expectant Houris in Paradise, have established in 
every Mussulman’s breast so intimate a connexion between his 
spiritual aspirations and his political convictions, that it is only 
consonant witfo^ experience to believe that the Toonganees, in 
entering on their desperate struggle for civil liberty, should 
have vociferously appealed to Allah to aid the cause of his 
chosen people. The war-cry that rang through Mussulman 
India in 1857 was, ^'Decn! DoenI* (for the faith! for the 
faith !) ; and it is the same spirit that for the last two years 
has ke})t the heterogeneous rabble of Bokhara in arms against 
the disciplined might tif the ilussian Emjnre. Or a yet nearer 
example is to be found in the. tone of the n},aiiiiesto issued by 
the Yunnan Maliomcdans, which wc have above noted. 

liospccting recent events in Kansu and Shensi, our infor- 
mation is singularly defective. M. Heins says briefly that 
*tho ^lussulman insurgents in that quarter appear to h; vc 
^ sustained a check.’ How' and when this check w'us bn>iight 
about, we have failed to discover; but there is reason for 
believing it to be a fact ; and therefore, although the success 
of the Imperialist troops is perhaps temporary only, and their 
snake scotched rather than killed, w'C may for the present 
withdraw our attention from China Proper, and concentrate it 
on the territory west of the Desert of Gobi. 

A traveller, taking the great caravan route, which for ages has 
maintained commercial communication between China and the 
regions around the basin of. the Caspian Sea, would start from 
the western extremity of the Great Wall, >vith his flicc set to 
the north-west, and, after traversing the Klayu Pass, would 
iind before him five hundred miles of desolate sand to be 
traversed ere he could reach the city of Khamil. At Khainil 
the road strikes the eastern spurs of the Tiau-Sban Mountains, 
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and bifurcates along tbe northern and southern slopes of that 
range — the upper branch leading through Barktll, Urumchi, 
and Kurkara-usu into Dzungaria, and the lower through Pijan, 
Turfan, Karashar, and Kucha, to Aksu in Eastern Toorkistan. 
While the Chinese rule continued, Dzungaria and Eastern 
Toorkistan formed respectively the northern and southern cir- 
cuits of a single province, which, under the designation of 
Hi, was administered by a governor-general having his head- 
quarters at Kulja, in the northern circuit. This administration 
differed considerably in form and principles from i;he organisa- 
tion of the home provinces of China ; it was necessarily of a 
more military character, as having to deal with subjugated 
foreigners; and at Pekin, it ranged departmcntaiily under the 
control of the Colonial Office. In short, it was of the type 
which, if we may be permitted to borrow a comparison from 
Anglo-Indian institutions, we should denominate ^non-regu- 
' lation.’ 

Into this territory of Hi, in the summer of 1864, came fa- 
natical emissaries from Salar, and fugitives from those parts of 
Kansu where the Toonganec cause had failed. Their path 
was ti*acoablc by the furious insurrections which broke out in 
city after city, as they s])read westwffrds. The Toonganees 
of Khamil and Urumchi were among the earliest to rise. The 
latter city is large and densely ]iopulated, and from a distant 
date it. had been the emporium on which the whole of Central 
Asia depended f(^r its supply of tea. Here, as indeed through- 
out Hi generally, the revolt a.^sumcd the form of a military 
mutiny. For the soldierly qualities of the Toonganees had 
blinded the authorities to the danger of employing aliens in 
^be ranks of the Inqicrial army, and, at the time wc speak of, 
the Toonganees formed the very flower of the 60,000 troops 
distributed under the command of the Manchoo governor- 
general. The Toonganec soldiery at Urumchi, led by their 
f»wn officers, seized the <*.ity, compelled their co-religionists, the 
native Savts,* to join their enterprise, and f ut all the Man- 
choos to the sword. In the course of the struggle a fire broke 
out, and the flames were not extinguished, before many streets 
of houses and vast stores of tea had been destroyed. 

* Dr, Viimbery identifies the Sorts with the people who, in 
Bokhara and Kokand, go by the name of Tajiks. According to the 
same authority they are of Persian blood, and have for ages been 
settled throughout tlie tract which has Siberia and India, Pcr^ia 
and CMiinn, for its several borders. In the present narrative all that 
need be noted about them is, that they represent an urban and 
quasi-uboriginiil population, owning no connexion with the Toon- 
gauces, except that of a common religion. 
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. £rom Urumchi the insurgents advanced westwards in two 
hatiids^ one making for the northern, and the other for the 
soi^tbem circuit of lli. 

Those composing the force destined for Dzungaria effected 
an important capture 6f artillery at Manasy, and, after occupy- 
ing that town, proceeded to Kur-kara-usu. - On the way they 
met and routed, an army sent 4)ut to oppose them from Kulja, 
and their victory was the signal for a^e^eral rising of all the 
Mahomedans in Dzunj^arih against iSe Chinese rule. Tiic 
insurrection ^t Ku^awas at ^rst.a failure; the Toongances 
were badly fwmed, and, after a bloody struggle of twelve days’ 
duration, they had to fly for refuge to Old Kulja.* Encouraged 
by this reswt, the Manchob .governor-general again gave 
them battle ; but fortune no longer favoured him — ^he was 
utterly defeated, and all his artiUery captured. He then 
evacuated the city of Eu^a; and fled into the fort, where the 
victoin immediately subject him to a strict blockade. 12lsc- 
where in Dzungaria tlie Toongances and Manchoos were iti 
constant oolUsion throughout the year 18Go, but step by step 
the former steadily prevailed. The whole country was full of 
exiles, who hailed the Toongances as their deliverers; for 
Dzungaria, during the (lentury since its acquisition by the 
Impenal Government, had been the general place of transpor- 
tation, not only for individual convicts from interior China, but 
for entire families suspected of political disaffection from Eastern 
Teorkistan. Even the Manchoo tribes of Sibo and Solon, who 
had been brought from the .b^^ks of the Ainoor, on the fool- 
ing of military colonists, to act as a check on the exiles, jn-oved 
faithless to their trust, and compounded for pcuce with the 
Toongances by engaging to ado])t the Mussulman religion. 
One after another, the mmor forts and towns of Dzungaria fell 
into the hands of the revolutionary party ; and, when autumn 

* Colonel Yule believes that Old Kulja may mark the site of 
Aimalig, a ci^ uPhlch was renowned iu the middle ages us llic 
capital of the Chagatai Khannte. In 1389, thero was a Catholic 
bi^op of Aimalig, who, with six other minor friar.«, suflered martyr- 
dom there. John de’ Marignolli, however, who visited Aimalig, the 
following year, on his way to the Court of the Great Khan of Cuthny, 
testifies to the prevalence of a very tolerant spirit in the city. 

* There,’ he says, * we built a church, bought a piece of ground, 

* sang* masses and baptised several ; preaching freely and openly.’ 
U j^-edrious to note these old-world glimpses of a country, which, 

since Wn buried for centuries in the thickest darkness, i.s 
. movitably marked out for speedy restoration to the gaze of 
^^fSurope by absorption within the light of tlie Russian Empire. 
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came, four points alone remained with the Imperialists, two of 
which were the citadels of Kulja and Chuguchak. The struggle 
which occurred at the last-named place is noteworthy as having 
caught up in its eddy the nomad Kirghizes and Kalmnks, who 
pasture their flocks in the vicinity. No sooner had the Kirg- 
hizes shown signs of siding witli tlieir co-religionists, the 
Toonganees, than their ancient foes, the Kalihuks, declared 
for the Chinese. Nor was the declaration an idle one# On 
the night of the 4tli November, a large body of Kalmuks, 
joined by a sallying party of Chinese from the beleaguered 
citadel of Chuguchak, crossed the Russian border, and, within 
Russian limits, iVil «ui(ldcnly with Are and sword ou^an encamp- 
ment of the Kirgliizes. The vrork of massacre and plunder 
continued for two days. The Kalmuks then withdrew to 
Chuguchak, taking with them 100,000 sheep, 6,000 homed 
cattle, 1,300 horses, and 600 camels; they left on the field 300 
human corpses, 200 sheep killed out of mere wantoniiess, and 
1,500 inasterlcss dogs.* This, for the time at any rate, was a 
crushing blow to the Mahomedan cause in the north of Dzun- 
' garia. The Kirghizes no longer dared to lift their heads, and 
the Toonganees were obliged to raise the siege of Chuguchak. 
But the single check in this direction more than compen- 
sated to the Toonganees in other quarters. Early in 1866 
they carried the (dtadel of Kulja by storm, and butchered the 
gallant garrison to a man. And, though no detailed accounts 
of subsequent evon^ have yet reached us, the general tenor of 
our iiiibrmatioii inclines us to believe that, at the present time, 
the Toonganees are masters of all Dzungaria south of the 
Tarbogatai mountains. 

Whether their pow'cr promises to be permanent is another 
thing. From China probably tlicy have little to fear. An 
army of retribution has, it is true, recently recaptured Elhamil, 
thereby cutting off the Toonganees in both circuits of Hi from 
those provinces of interior China where the rebellion was 
hatched ; but ^ve doubt the competency f of the Pekin Gpvem- 


* These dogs, after devouring the fiesli,, and gnawing the bones 
of their slain masters, soon became ravenous and desperate. Scour- 
ing the country in packs between Urdjar and Chuguchak, they 
were so numerous and audacious that the puss of Khatyn-Su was 
officially reported by the Russian superintendent of the district to 
be dangerous fur a single horseman. 

t Recent accounts from China report the occupation of the eastern 
districts of Shantung by a body of rebels, called, Nien-iei, who are 
carr;ylDg rapine and murder up to the walls of Pekin. ‘The elite 
•‘of the Tartar army we quote from the ‘North China Herald') 
VOL. CXXVII. NOrCCLX. C C 
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ment to follow up its first success ; and to the Toonganecs tlie 
loss of Khamil is merely one city the less in their possession ; 
it is not as though they had any base of operations in Kansu. 
The chief danger to the victorious insurgents in Dzungaria 
comes from their own disunion and barbarism. Under all cir- 
cumstances, it is much easier to upset a government, especially 
. an alien one, than to organise a fresh government in its stead. 
Andtin Dzungaria we doubt whether the Toongance, or any 
other, section of tha heterogeneous population is capable of 
producing a dynasty which shall reunite tlie several townships 
and encampments under a single sceptre, o^p even consolidate 
a strong administration in any one district. Each townshij) 
aspires to a separate autonomy, and every camp has its own 
chief ; all these endeavour to work out their own ideas of right 
and order, and as aggressive war upon their next neighbour 
usually stands high in the programme, the general result is 
not far off uttf r anarchy. Now anarchy just beyond a border 
implies raids within that border. *We have already had an 
example of this truth in the incursion of the Kahnuks from 
Chuguchak into the Russian province of Semipolatinsk. And 
it is as impossible for Russia to let such injuries pass unnoticed 
as it would be for tl*e •Anglo-Indian Government to submit to 
corresponding insults from the Wuzccrec or Miin’cc tribes on 
the Peshawur or Shikarporc frontier. The press of St. Peters- 
burg already speaks of the Toonganee insurrection in Dzun- 
garia as * the Dungen question ; ' and the recent measure of 
^ministrative reconstruction, by which tne southern jrortion 
of Semipolatinsk has been severed fr(»m the Government of* 
Western Siberia, and constituted, together with Russia's recent 
conquests on the Syr-Daria river, into a new ‘ Government of* 

‘ Toorkistan,’ is avowedly ’adopted with a view to watching, 
and, if necessary, controlling, the affairs of Dzungaria. 

China retained her grasp on tlie two circuits of Hi, the Czar 
would have had no reason, and possibly little inclination, to 
transgress the bounds of empire laid down by recent treaties 
with the Court of Pekin ; but, now that the power to which 
he was pledged has finally disappeared from the scene, and that 

‘ is gathered around the capital, and it is only the terror of this arm 

* of the service which keeps the rebel hordes from the City of Nine 

* Gates.’ This is probably an exaggerated estimate of the importance 
attaching to the Nicn-fei movement. And it must also be conceded 
that the Taepings iiavo disappeared from the scene. But still the 
Government, which can permit the former to go unchecked, and all 
but succumbed to the latter, cannot be expected to show more vigour 
against rebds in a remote and impracticable country like Hi. 
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its successor is found to be a disorderly neighbour, objection- 
able in many ways and specially so for interrupting the course 
of Russian trade towards the east, we imagine uiat it can- 
not be long before the troops at present * concentrated about 
Fort Ycrnde have their headquarters transferred across the 
frontier to Kulja. In short, we look forward to an early ex- 
tinction of the Toonganee revolution, Avith all its attendant 
troubles, in Dzungaria, by means of a jiussian occupation of 
country. 

But it is time that wc should turn to a field of greater at- 
1 motion for British interests. Wc have already intimated that, 
Avhile one band of Toonganees issued from Urumfchi, in June 
1864, for operations in Dzungaria, anoilier band, by a more 
southerly route, advanced into Eastern Toorkistan. Before 
])rooecding, however, to follow the fortunes of the latter force, 
it apj)cars desirable to say a few Avords as to the physical ap- 
I)earance and past history of the territory forming die neAV 
scene of action. 

Otlier names f[»r this territory are Little Bokhara, Avhich is 
simply uimieaning, and Chinese Tartary, which conveys an 
ir.correct impression ; Eastern ToorkistaU, on the contrary, as 
the correlative of that Western Toorkistan, which is to be 
looked for on the other side of the Bolor mountains, rightly 
indicates a geographical division of the region which has Tooiks 
for the bulk of its population. Eastern Toorkistan then forms 
a great depressed \Uley, shut in on three sides by mountains 
of great height ; on the north it is separated from Dzungaria 
by the Tian- Shan range; on the west from Transoxiana by 
the Bolor ; and on the south by the Karakorum and Kuen 
Loon from India and Thibet, Hence its configuration some- 
what rcscinblcs a blunt-headed cone, except that, towards the 
east, where the base-line ought to be, there are only barren 
sands, which merge imperceptibly into the great Desert of 
Gobi. Sand throughout the interior of the cone, and a clayey 
soil and stony surface along the edge of the mountain lines, are 
too largely the characteristics of the country. Moreover, the 
air is of exceeding dryness, and rain is rare. But, on the 
other hand, the volume of water, which flows down from the 
snowy mountains on three sides of the valley, is considerable, 
and the rivers which carry this, all of them converging into the 

* East of Lake Issyk-Kool, the Russians have 6 battalions of 
infantry, 10 ' sotnias * (each q^e hundred strong) of Cossacks, and 
16 guns; and, west of the same point, there are 11 battalions, 
20 sotnias, and 40 guns ; the whole under the command of Gkneral 
Kaufman, the new Governor-general of Toorkistan. 
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central channel of the Ergol or Tarjm, afford ample means of 
irrigation; while the tracts under the shadow of the three 
ranges, arid as they generally are, nevertheless contain patches 
of more or less fertile land. The climate is temperate, and 
eminently salubrious. The mineral resources have been very 
imperfectly exjilored by the ignorant natives ; but there can 
be no doubt of their abundance. They include gold, coj)per, 
sulphur, salt, and especially the jade-stone, on which the 
Chinese place so hi§h a value. The real importance, hou;- 
ever, of Eastern Toorkistsin lies not in its indigenous produc- 
tions, but in its geographical advantages as a commercial 
thoroughfare. It forms an important stage in the ancient lin(> 
of communication by land between Euroiye and Asia. This 
famous route, which we have above traced from the Great 
Wall as far as Khamil, passes on, along the southern slof)o of 
the Tian Shan, through Karashar, Kucha, and Aksu to Kash- 
gar; from thfcnce over the commodious Terektin Pass to 
Andijan and Kokand; and finally it crosses the Russian border 
to Orenburg. The distance from Pekin to Aksu is said to be 
2,550 miles, and eai-avans take* nearly five months to traverse 
it, tliougli special eouriers accomplish the journey in one 
month. From Ak!<u*on to Kokand may he* reckoned other 
800 miles, 

As for the history of Eastern Toovkistan, the Chinese a])- 
pear to have been masters of the country from the beginning 
of the Cliristian era up to the days of Chmghiz Khan, though 
their rule during that interval was subject to considerable 
fluctuations, at one time extending beyond the Bolor mountains 
as far as the shores of the Caspian Sea, at another receding 
within the territory of Khamil. On the partition of Chiiighiz 
Khan’s mighty empire. Eastern Toorkistan became a part of 
the Chagatai Khanate, and even after the bulk of that Khanate 
had been overrun by the Kalmuks, a descendant of Chagatai 
continued in power at Yarkund up to the middle of tlie seven- 
teenth century. Some insight into the mediaeval condition of 
Yarkund, Kashgar, and Khoten is obtainable from the travels 
of Marco Polo, and of the pious Jesuit, Benedict Goes. In 
both narratives the point which most strikingly contrasts with 
the circumstances of our own day is the religious toleration 
displayed by the native authorities. Marco Polo testifies to 
the existence of a large number of Nestorian Christians among* 
tiie inhabitants ; indeed, in his time, Kashgar was the seat of a 
Nestorian archbishopric; and Goes, whose journey dates 1664, 
or three centuries after the Venetian, was admitted, in the 
presence of the Prince of Yarkund, to a religious discussion 
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with the principal Moollahs ofihe country^ who actually came 
to the conclusion that * our law also might have some good in 
‘ it.* Yet Eastern Toorkistan, since its first conversion from 
Boodhisin, has always been intensely Mahomedan; and its 
l)oIitical fortunes, particularly in the western portion of the 
]>rovince, have received a very strong bias from the national 
creed. Tliis western jiortioii is known as Altyshahr, or the 
Six Cities, and comprises Yarkund, Kashgar, Khoten, Aksu, 
Yanghisar, and Oosh-turfan, with the territories subordinate 
to each. Altyshahr, perhaps from its proximify to those 
centres of Maliomedan .theology, Bokhara and Samarcand, has 
never had any hu k* of holy men to guide its concerns ; and, as 
the Chagatai dynasty neared its close, the priestly element 
began to play an im|X>rtant part in public affairs. No better 
summary of the events of this period can be given than the one 
supplied by Colonel Yule : — 

* Saintly teachers and workers of miracles, clainfing descent from 
Mahomed, and known as Khwnjas orl-Iojas, acquired great influence, 
and the scctari(^s attached to the chief of these divided the people 
into rival factions, wdiose mutual hostility eventually led to the sub- 
jugation of tlic whole country. For, late in the seventeenth century, 
lJujah Appak, the leader of one of those *pnrties called the White 
Mountain, having been exficlled from Kashgar by Ismail Khan, the 
chief of that state, t)’ho was a zealous supporter of the opposite 
party, or Black Mountain, sought the aid of Galdan Khan, sovereign 
of the Elouths or Kalniuks of Dzungaria. Taking the occasion 
oflered, that cliief iii 167S invaded the states south of the Tliiau 
Shan, carried off the Khan of Kashgar and his family, and osta- 
hlished the Ilojnhs of the White Mountain over the country in 
authority subordinate to his own. Great discords for many years 
succeeded, some times one faction and sometimes another being upper- 
most, but some supremacy always continuing to be exercised by the 
Khans of Dzungaria. In 17d7, the latter country was conquered 
hy the Chinese, w ho, iu the following year, making a tool of the 
White party, wliich was then in opposition, succeeded in bringing 
the 8tat(.^s of Turkistan also under their rule.’ 

Such were the successive steps by which the Chinese power 
was at length re-established iu Eastern Toorkistan. The 
Khojas of the AVhite Mountain, however, who, on their ex- 
pulsion by the Chinese, had found refuge in Kokand, made 
more than one bold endeavour to recover what they regarded 
a.s their patrimony. In 1827, Jehangheer Khan Khoja in- 
vaded Altyshahr with a large rabble of armed fanatics, and 
captured Yarkund and Kashgar; but after an eight months’ 
occupation of those cities, he was defeated by the Chinese, and 
obliged again to fly across the Bolor. The Khan of Kokand 
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Burrendered him to the Chinese ; he was conveyed to Pekin and 
executed there in 1828, his fate making a profound sensation 
throughout Central Asia and even in China also : to this day 
there is no more popular ballad among the Kirgliizes and 
Oosbegs than tliat which tells the tale of- Jehangheer Khan’s 
betrayaL In 1852, the Kokand Durbar connived at a fresh 
expedition against Altyshahr, headed by seven Khojas of the 
same family, who, after a transient success, were similarly re- 
pulsed by the Chinese. One of tlie seven, Wulee Khan Turra, 
renewed the attempt in 1857, and, though he too, in the end, 
had to retire, his temporary occupation of Kashgar is memor- 
able for a display of cruelty, such as staggered even the unsus- 
ceptible Todrks. ' His mania was a thirst for blood, and not 
^ a day passed without several men being slaughtered in cold 
‘ blood, either by himself or in his presence. On the banks 
* of the Kizyl he erected a pyramid of human skulls, and 
‘ anxiously watched the gradual rise of a monument so worthy 
^ of him. The heads of fallen Chinese and Mussulmans were 
^ collected from all parts and added to the pyramid.’ Some of the 
bravest and best of his o^yn adherents were made to contribute 
their skulls to this ghastly trophy ; and it w^as crowned by the 
head of a Euro^an traveller, the lamented Adolphe Schlagent- 
weit Ho struck a paralysis of terror into the people, and, to 
be rid of him, even the return of the Chinese was for a time 
welcomed by all classes. The Cliinese, however, were not 
conciliatory masters, and a national party so^^n iose into sturdy 
life again. Still fondly looking in the direction of the saintly 
family from which they had suffered so much, the Toorks 
fastened on Boozurg Khan, son of the martyr Jehangheer, as 
their destined deliverer. Their watchword was, ‘ AVhen Boo- 
^ zurg Khan mounts his steed, Altyshahr shall be free.’ All 
that remains to be noted is that, while contact with the fana- 
ticism of Transoxiana had thus kept Altyshahr seething in 
perpetual war and anarchy, proximity to the civilisation of 
China had saved the eastern to^vns from r^rticipation in the 
dame miseries. East of Aksu the influence oithe Khojas dimin- 
ished, and east of Kucha it ceased entirely, so that not the 
Toonganees only but the Mahomedans generally of Karashar, 
Tuifan, and Khamil had served actively with the Imperial 
troops engaged in the pacification of the Six Cities. 

This imperfect sketch of previous events in Eastern Toor- 
kistan will perhaps suffice to rive the reader some idea of the 
relative position of parties in me province, about the middle of 
1864, when the wave of Toonganee insurrection swept in from 
the Desert of Gobi. There were the Chinese in military 
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possession, with a force of about 14,000 men ; there were the 
Toonganees, forming a large and hitherto staunch portion of 
the Chinese garrison ; and there were the native non-Toonga- 
nee Mahomcdaiis (Oosbegs, Sarts, Kirghizes, and others), who 
in the eastern districts identified their interests with the Toon- 
ganees, but who in Altyshahr held Chinese and Toonganees 
ill equal abomination, and sighed for a return of the Khojas 
from their exile in Kokand. 

On the arrival at Kucha of the Toonganees, who had been 
despatched from Urumchi to raise Eastern Toorkistan, their 
clansmen of the Chinese garrison at once fraternised with 
them and mutini\>]. The other Mahomedan residents joined 
tlie Toonganees; and the Chinese, powerless to resist the 
combination, all had their throats cut. The triumphant Mos- 
lems then elected a Khoja, named Rashud-ood-deen, of great 
local sanctity, to be their ruler ; and under his direction, they 
rapidly obtained jiossession of Aksu, Oosh-turfan, and Lai 
Musjid. Rashud-ood-deen\s next blow was to have fallen on 
Yarkund, the scat of the local government of the southern 
circuit of Hi. The Manchoo Uovemor, however, precipitated 
events at that place by the very measures Ije took to counteract 
the move. Ry largesses and yet more liberal promises he in- 
duced his Toonganee soldiers, through their priests, the Imaums, 
to swear solemnly on the Koran that they would stand by 
their cfilours to the death. They observed the oath for three 
whole days ; but, on the 24th July 1864, they mutinied, broke 
open tlic jail, released the prisuners, and plundered all the 
dw'cllings of the Chinese civil population. 'Next day they 
proclaimed a Holy War against the infidel ; a device which 
secured them the co-operation of every Moslem in Yarkund. 
The Chinese troops had now to retire within their fortifications 
and submit to a siege. Scarcely had this result been attained 
at Yarkund, before the same antagonistic elements came into 
collision at Kashgar. Here too the Chinese took the initiative, 
though by a sterner process than that which had failed so 
signally at the capital. The Manchoo commandant of Kashgar 
invited the Toonganees to a feast in his fort ; they came, and 
as they unsuspectingly sat at meat, a volley of musketry was 
poured into them from all sides ; of the seven hundred men 
who were in this doomed assembly, fifty only are said to have 
made good their escape. Instantly the Mussulmans of the 
city flew to arms, with a cry for vengeance ; and the Chinese, 
like their compatriots at Yarkund, found themselves belea- 
guered within their own citadel. Almost at the same time a 
similar tragedy was enacted at Khoten ; the Chinese began 
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by massacring a number of Toonganees, and the Mahomedan 
citizens retaliated witli vigour ; but in this instance no fortifi- 
cations availed to save the Chinese from immediate ruin ; they 
'were blotted out of Khoten, and a native priest, named Hajee 
Hubceboolla, was elected -to rule in their stead. Soon after- 
wards Hashud-ood-deen’s preparation at Kucha for an advance 
on Yarkund were complete; and on the 30th September he 
despatched a force of 7,000 horse and foot and 2d0 camel-guns 
to aid the revolted Yarkundees in pressing the siege of *the 
fort The 'Chinese defended themselves with the courage of 
despair ; but famine and undermined ramparts sbon rendered 
furtlier resistance hopeless; then they fired their magazine, 
and antici})ated in flames of their own creation the certain 
death which a'waited them from their relentless foe. 

The fort of Kashgar was now the last plat'e in which a 
vestige of the Chinese power remained. While its fate still 
hung in the bijance, Boozurg Khan Khoja from Kokand rode 
into the streets of tlie city with a following of 500 men, chiefly 
Kirghizes and Kipchaks. At last the Toorks liad got their 
long-looked-for deliverer among them, and they hailed him as 
their rightful prince with acclamations, i^ut, alas for the mis- 
direction of popular ^regard, not C'harles Stuart nor Louis Ic 
desire ever so disap) Kilnted the ho|)es of their enthusiastic 
partisans I Boozurg Khan proved a wortldess debauchee, who, 
before many weeks were over, was content that the burden of 
princely duties should be transferred to aiv ctiicer of his own 
staff, Yakoob Beg. Of a very different staraj) was this new 
ruler of Kashgar. By birth a Tajik, and a su>)jcct of Kokand, 
he had for many years j)layed a eoiis)>iciious part in the stormy 
politics of his native Khanate. Tlic deed for which he hitherto 
had been best known would in Euro])e have covered his name 
with hopeless dishonour, but the moral sense of Central Asia 
is less nice, and he, who in 1847 as commandant of Ak Musjid, 
had ac(!cx)ted liussian gold in exchange for a portion of the 
territory committed to his charge, still retained among his 
countrymen a reputation for exceptionally fair dealing. Brave, 

S etic, and open-handed, he was popular with his brother- 
ains, and beloved by his own retainei*s. At the time to 
which our story relates he held the rank of Kooshbegee, or 
commander-in-chief of the Kokand forces; but, as Kokand 
existed only on the sufferance of Biissian generals, his instincts 
had rightly taught him that even a subordinate share in Boo- 
. zurg Khan’s venture across the Bolor offered a finer field for 
his ability ambition than any that was open to him at 
home. 
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Meanwhile famine was effectually doing its work within the 
fort of Kashgar. By March, 1865, two thousand Chinese had 
died of starvation. I'he remainder of the garrison then for the 
most part committed suicide, and Yakoob Kooshbegee became 
master of the fort with little difficulty. So fell, after a whole 
century of continuous dominion, the C'hincse power in Eastern 
Toorkistan. 

But the Mussulmans who, in one form or another, had now 
succeeded to the supremacy, were far* from being a united or 
harmonious body. Kashud-ood-deen in the east,* Hubeeboolla 
in the south, and Yaki»ob Kooshbegee in the w'cst, caeh repre- 
sented a separate faction. At Kucha, Aksu, and Yarkund 
the prevailing influence was Toonganee. At Khoten Habee- 
boolla, as the weakest of the parties, sincerely desired, but 
was not likely to enjoy, a life of quiet isolation ; already he 
had been obliged to fight a pitched battle in defence of his 
territory against a wanton invasion of Toongances from Yar- 
kund. And lastly, Yakoob Kooshbegee at Kashgar, though 
constantly threatened with destruction from the local intrigues 
of rival competitors for j)Ower, w^as not the man to be content 
with the possession of a single township. Thus the conclusion 
to which events manifestly tended wjfs*a struggle for mastery 
l»etween the Toongances of Rashiid-ood-dcen and the Kokandec 
adventurers under Yakoob Kooshbegee ; Khoten meanwhile 
endeavouring to keep jiloof from either side, but destined to be 
hbsorbed by whichever should prove the winner. 

The contest that ensued w'as sharply fought out, but we spare 
«»ur readers a recital of the vaiydng fortunes of the combatants. 
The issue was still doubtful, and Hubeeboolla consequently still 
unmolested, when, in October 1865, Khoten w'as visited by a 
European traveller, the first (excepting Adolphe Schlagentweit, 
who never lived to tell the talc) that had been seen there for 
centuries. We allude, of course, to Mr. Johnson, of the 
Indian Trigonometrical lSur\"cy. An account of Mr. Johnson’s 
journeys and,of the incidents tliat followed it, has been already 
given in a previous number of this Journal; how, while in the 
execution of his ])rofessional duties on the Cashmere border, 
he received, and upon his own responsibility accepted, an 
invitation from Khan Hubeeboolla of Khoten ; how the Khan 
entertained him with sufficient hospitality, but was strongly 
inclined to keep him as a hostage for the extraction of money 
and munitions of war from the Indian Government ;• how, in 
the end, he let him go, and endeavoured to obtain what he 
wanted by the more civilised method of a formal embassy to 
the English Viceroy at- Calcutta; and how his hopes were 
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blasted by Sir John Lawrence civilly refusing to have any- 
thing to do with him. 

At length victory inclined decidedly to Yakoob Kooshbegee; 
for in April 1866 he captured Yarkund from the Toonganees. 
He followed up his advantage with ardour, and his career 
eastward was an unbroken success, so that by autumn of tlie 
following year Khoten, Oosh-turfan, Aksu, and Kucha had 
surrendered to his arms. In fact Yakoob Kooshbegee is at 
the present time undisputed master of tlie wdiolc of Altyshahr. 

What bearing this result may have on British interests in 
India, we shall presently inquire ; but, in the meantime, we 
may witli advantage cast a glance at the circumstances con- 
nected with tlie Kooshbegee’s capture of Khoten. For there 
have not been wanting writers in the public journals to sneer 
at Sir John Lawrence’s pusillanimity in declining to enter into 
close relations with this particular chiefship ; and even a re- 
sponsible and undoubtedly most able Minister like Lord Crau- 
bome was at one time ^spised to look with favour on the 
proposal of a Punjab official, who, with more ambition than 
knowledge of his task, volunteered to visit Khoten in search of 
that brilliant Will-o-the-wisp, the trade of CJentral Asia. 
Statesmen can seldom Ibcpe to obtain so immediate and signal 
a justification of their prudence, as Sir John Lawrence has 
found in the narrative of Hubeeboolla’s fall, as given by the 
British Agent at Lch, in a despatch dated September 3, 1867, 
which has been published in the Endian newspapers. We 
prefer therefore to give the actual text of the despatch without 
attempting an abridgment. 

‘ At the end of last year Yakoob Koosh1>cgce of Ynrkund, having 
first imprisoned the Agent from Khoten, to prevent his sending any 
intelligence, commenced preparations for an advance on Khoten. 
The Agent, however, managed to send off a letter by two of his 
servants to give warning to the Klian, but the messengers were 
stopped, and the letter found sewn up in a shoe. The men were 
brought back and shot by the Kooshbegee’s orders. The Agent was 
then very closely confined and guarded ; and threatened with a like 
fate, if he did not give full information regarding the strength of 
Khoten, the number of troops, &c.; and, to save his life, he disclosed 
.everything. The Kooshbegee then, at the beginning of this year, 
sent a strong force against Khoten, and himself joined it within a 
march or two of the town. From this point he sent off a letter to 
the ruler, Hobeeboolla Khan, expressive of his friendly feelings, and 
his desire to establish amicable relations between the two countries, 
as they were neighbours and of the same faith, and begging the 
Khan to come out and meet him that he might enter into an alliance. 
Hubeeboolla at first refused, but^ after much pressing, and receiving 
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many assurances of friendship and esteem, he assented and went out 
to the Yarkund camp with one of his eons and a few followers. 
He was received with every mark of friendship and honour, and 
well feasted and entertained, but in the night he and all his fol- 
lowers were made prisoners, and his signet-ring removed ; and the 
next day a letter was sent to Kboten, signed with the Khan’s seal, 
directing all the chief officers and other men of induence to come 
out and pay their respects to the Yarkund ruler, with whom a 
friendly alliance had just been formed. Many of the officers and 
others obeyed the summons, and, as they left Khoten by one rood, a 
large force was sent against it by another. And, there being no 
one to take the command and give orders, the place was quickly 
taken and a large number of the garrison slain. The Kooshbegee 
then entered, and secured a very large treasure in gcAd and silver ; 
and, after appointing one of his own officers governor, he returned 
to Yarkund. When leaving, he gave all the women of the Khan’s 
harem to his chief officers and followers : but these women, having 
formed a plot among themselves, and seizing the opportunity when 
their new husbands were unarmed and unprepa^ced, attacked and 
killed many of them. When the Kooshbegee heard of this, he at 
once ordered lluboeboolla Khan, an old man of more than eighty 
years, and liis son to be shot.’ 

Now, supposing that Sir John Lawrence, in deference to 
the popular cry for the extension of Indian trade in Central 
Asia, should have allowed the English officer abovementioned 
to proceed on his .volunteer journey to Khoten, w^hat, it may 
be asked, would have been that officer s fate ? We unhesitat- 
ingly reply that, o'eii if he had not been cut off before reaching 
Khoten at all, he must, u]K>n arriving there, either have perished 
in that city amid the tumult of Hubeeboolla’s downfall, or have 
been carried off captive to Yarkund, where England, for all 
her length of arm, would have been utterly powerless either to 
rescue or to avenge her son. With this difference, and it is, 
one that would have been most damaging to the national pres- 
tige, we should have had a second Abyssinia in Eastern Toor- 
kistan, another Theodore in Yakoob Kooshbegee. Taught by 
lessons such as these, we trust that henceforward the British 
public may hear no more of that ignorant temerity, which, in 
pursuit of wholly imaginary advantages, clamours for the de- 
spatch of English officers among the bloodthirsty and perfidious 
barbarians of Central Asia. Were England at war wim Russia, 
and were it necessary for the prosecution of the war that 
English gold and English lives should be staked in organising 
hordes of Oosbegs and Toonganees for guerilla warfare against 
the enemy, our money and our lives might doubtless be 
lavished in the country ; but he who, as matters now stand, 
prates of English embassies to Yarkund or to Khoten, is simply 
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an enemy to his country. This is stronp^ langungc, wc admit, 
but it cannot be wholly* uncalled for, when a recent writer in 
a well-informed English journal charges the Indian Govern- 
ment with * inexcusable apathy ’ in neglecting to establish 
Consuls ill the cities of Eastern Toorkistan.* Apathy there 
certainly is not, either for commercial and ]X)litical purposes, 
or towards purely scientific ends. Sir John Lawrence refuses 
to send English officers where their mere appearance would be 
a signal for their immediate detention : but he o1>tains all the 
intelligence die requires by the systematic despatch into the 
same countries of natives of India, specially trained for in- 
quiry, and handsomely remunerated for their pains. And, if 
.proof were 'wanted of the efficiency of this agency, "we might 
point to the valuable geographical information acquired by a 
Pundit who, under Ca]>tain Montgomeries instructions, re- 
cently journeyed from India via the Mansarowiir Lake to 
Lhassa. ^ 

Reverting now to the actual position of aflfaii^s in Altyshahr, 
and the extent to which Rritish interests may be afTected by 
the succession of a wild captain of free-lanc(»s to the dominion 
of the Chinese, we can only say that the Kooshbegec’s rule 
is of altogether too recent a growth to admit i»f any opinion 
being fonned as to the qualities it is likely to disjJay. Hitherto 
he has had work enough to win his kingdom at the point of 
the sword ; and now that it is fully won. whether he will suc- 
ceed in keeping it, and, if so, how he 'willrgovcm it, remain 
to jbe seen. Upon these doubts hangs the future as well of 
Russian policy as of British trade. 

If the Kooshbegec he, as we arc dis])()sed to believe, not u 
mere soldier of fortune, but something of a statesman also, the 
first use he will make of the consolidation of his (!oiiquests will 
be to resuscitate the trade which recent wars and tumults have 
all but extinguished in Eastern Toorkistan. Most probably it 
will be beyond his power t(» reoj)en commerce with China 
through the country occupied by thjs revolted Toongances: 


* Tliis writer in the same sentence denounces the Indhin Govern- 
ment for similar neglect at Leh, and also for permitting the Raja of 
Cashmere to block the course of trade by monstrous exactions at 
the frontier ; whereas the fact is that so fur hack as in 1864 the 
Maharaja was constrained to make large mluctions in his customs 
duties, and that there already is a consul at Leli, sent there for the 
special purpose of seeing that the terms of the reduced tariff of 1864 
are strictly adhered to by the Maharaja’s officials. The true cause 
of the depressed state of trade at Leh is the disturbed condition of 
the country on the other side of the Karakorum range. 
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but China’s difficulty oup^ht^ in this instanpe, to be India’s 
opportunity. With the Kooshbegee’s leave, India should be 
able to supply most of the articles for which Tartary has 
hitherto depended on the Chinese, and other goods besides. 
Already there is one Indian staple, which is in urgent demand 
thnmghout all the Toorkistans, Eastern, Western, and liussian; 
and that is tea. The Toorks cannot live without tea; not 
only do they use it as a beverage at meals, but one person 
may not receive a private visit from another, nor a chief give 
audience to his retainers in public durbar, ’without tea being 
offered to the guests and freely consumed by all present. 
Thus, if our jdaiiters of the Himalayas would only take the 
trouble to ascertain and imitate the particular appearance, 
whether brick-shaped or blue-glazed, which Chinese tea has 
liitlicrto borne in the Toorkish bazaars, they ought to find at 
Leh a splendid market for the commodity which has caused so 
much disappointment to Indian speculators. , Quite recently 
we heard of a single tea-dL«trict in the Northwest Provinces 
exporting tea into Central Asia to the value of 15,000^. It will 
easily therefore be understood that the Indian Government 
scans the prospects of a revival of the caravan trade across the 
Karakorum Pass with consideraldc soKcitude. 

Still more narrowly are the Russians on the Syr Daria 
watching the movements of the Kooshbegee in respect to the 
re-opening of traffic over the Terektin Pass. Their frontier 
at Xamangam ii% only about 160 miles from the foot of the 
pass : they are indignant at the loss of their ancient commerce 
with China by this route ; and, though they cannot but admit 
that the more distant Toonganees on ffie borders of Kansu, or 
within that province, are the jirincipal cause of the misfor- 
tune, they arc not likely to overlook any obstructions to their 
merciintilc enterprise which Yakoob Kooshbegee may offer in 
Altyshahr, close to their own outposts. If the Kooshbegee is 
a wise man, he will do his utmost to conciliate Russian senti- 
ments on this score. But there are rumours afloat that he is 
differently inclined. It is even said that he has sent emissaries 
to the courts of Kokand and Bokhara and to the Toonganees 
at Kulja, in view to the formation of a league hostile to 
Russia. This very likely is false. The substratum of truth, 
however, appears to be that in Altyshahr, as in every other 
part of Central Asia, including Affghanistan, a general feeling 
has arisen, and day by day gains ground, of antagonism to 
Russia, as an aggressor from whom much is to be .feared, and 
of inclination towards England, as a Power content to remain 
within her o>vn limits. The time may come when this feeling 
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will be of incalculable value to us ; and we owe its existence to 
that determined policy of non-intervention which among cer- 
tain critics of Sir John LaaTence's policy is his capital offence. 
Meantime^ if Yakoob Kooshbegee should be imprudent enough 
to give serious umbrage to General Kaufman^ the newly- 
appointed Governor-general of Bussian Toorkistan, events may 
be j)recipitated which/ upon present chances, arc not imme- 
diately to be expected. In the cihI no doubt Aliyshahr will 
be absorbed into the Northern Empire, and it probably will 
be the fortune of the Karakorum Mountains to fonn the first 
common boundary the world may ever sec between the domi- 
nions of Old England and Holy liussia. But on the whole, 
we doubt whether the next move of the llussian forces in 
this quarter will be across the Terektin Pass. An advance 
from Fort. Vernde for the suppression of the Toonganees 
about Eulja ap])ears a much nearer contingency ; and, since 
the command of^Dzyiigaria would enable the Russians to reach 
Khamil and tlie trade beyond, almost as effiH^tually as they 
could from Eastern Toorkistan, it is possible that, with th(‘ 
accomplishment of that object, they might cease to take all 
the interest tliey at present certainly do in the aftairs of the 
Six Cities. But, whatever may be the course of events, 
w'hether to accelerate or to retard the southward j)rc)gress 
of the Russians, we look forward to their, ultimate occupa- 
tion of Eastern Toorkistaji without any apprehension, (iiir 
trade cannot suffer, for it is impossible that tiic system of pro- 
tective duties should bo much longer maintmned at St. I'etcrs- 
burg, and as for the security of the Indian Empire, even the 
wildest of Russophobists has not yet conceived the possibility 
of an invasion by w'uy of the Kardcorum. 

Our task is done. We have endeavoured, so far as’ our 
fragmentary materials permit, to throw light upon a part of 
the world regarding which Europe possesses very scanty infor- 
mation, and to trace over an enoimous extent of frontier the 
progress of a famous empire’s decline. What efl’ect the events 
we have reviewed may produce on the central fabi'ic of Man- 
choo power wc leave to others to delineate. The I'csult per- 
haps will be small, for the morbid condition of the extremities 
is, in this case, less a potential cause of future disaster than a 
mere symptom of deep-seated evils that have their origin else- 
where. It betokens an organisation sapped at its vital sources 
by an atrophy, which, sooner or later, must terminate in utter 
collapse and dissolution. 
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Abt. III. 7— 1 . Les Moines iV Occident^ depuis St Benoit jusqu' a 
St Bernard, Par le Comte de Montalembert. Tomes 
III.-V. Paris; 1860-7. 

2. The Toiaers and Temples of Anciejit Ireland, By Marcus 

Kkane, With one hundred and eighty-six lUus- 

Iratums. 4t(». Dublin: 1867. 

3. The Cathedral^ or Ahhey Church of •Iona, By the Messrs. 
Buckler, Architects, Oxford. And some Account of the 
Earhf Celtic Church and of the Mission of St Columba, 
By tiie Bight Bev. The Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
London: 1606. 

^11 BOUGH a long scries of ages the liistory of Western Mon- 
achisni is a history of great and beneficent conquests. 
The most vehement enemies of Latin Christianity cannot deny 
that in the monastic societies we see the army which won the 
victory for law and order, at a time when the very foundations 
.of the earth seemed out of course, that to them wc owe not 
merely the preservation or the revival of art, but the reawaken- 
ing of luiman thought from a sleep ^not unlike death itself. 
The men who reclaimed nations from 'barbarism, who changed 
wildernesses into gardens, who dared to examine the forms and 
forces of the natliral world, arc, with all their faults, their 
vices, and their crimes, the men to whpm we are indebted for 
the marvellous developments of modem civilisation. TJiey did 
great things; and the world has judged them more harshly than 
they deserved. It could scarcely be otherwise. Their words 
seemed for the most part to condemn the work which they were 
doing. The commands which enjoined manual labour spoke of 
bodily toil as an end rather than as a means, and set at nought 
all the ])rinciplcs which lie at the root of modern economical 
science. The wealth created by mortifying taskwork was to 
be exj)ended in the service of Ood, not so much by strength- 
ening the common interests of nations, as by filling the land 
with magnificent fabrics for unceasing prayer and praise. The 
secrets which some among them gathered from the great store- 
house of the outward world were turned to no man’s profit. 
The true empire of the mind was proclaimed, only, it would 
seem, as an inheritance which mankind at large could never 
hope to share. But more than all, they waged war against 
universal and imperious instincts of nature. They spoke of 
absorbing love and consuming passion, and few have cared to 
say diat they did not feel them; but their kindliness and 
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devotion flowed in a channel far removed from the life of the 
family, of the city, or the nation. They were the ])romotcrs 
of learning, but they spoke as if they were the great champions 
of ignorance. They did tlieir best to advance tlie temporal in- 
terests of their fellow-men, while they professed to have no 
interests except in a world unseen ; and not unnaturally, the 
world wdiich they despised has in its turn reviled or forgotten 
them. A society which refuses to believe that its })olitical course 
should be determined «by an order claiming to exercise super- 
natural powers and to judge by virtue of > divine commission, 
is not likely to regard too leniently the shortcomings even of 
the best and greatest among the Western monks. 

For those who, like jM. de Montalembert, still cling to the 
faith which animated these conquerors of the past, while they 
combine with-it an assent to nioucm idca.s, this forgetfulness 
or contempt must be d thing far harder to bear than personal 
injury or insulf;, To vindicate their good name, or at the 
least to show what they have really done, is for such mfin a 
duty which in the interests of truth and righteousness thw arc 
bound to discharge unflinchingly ; and M, de MoiitalemDcrtV 
keen appreciation of English freedom, and of all tliat Euglisli- 
men have done to guard and strengthen it, has only served to 
quicken his zeal in defence of the ‘ Chivalry of Ciod.* He is 
die first of his race who has made war only .with hi^ifrpcn ; but 
his pen will, he feels sure, become a sharp sword in the stern 
and holy warfare of conscience against tlie tfiumphaiit despo- 
tism of falsehood and wn>ng. 

In this battle he is fighting, he tells it;; witli earnest reitera- 
tion, for truth and for truth alone. The j)rotcst Ls not needed to 
convince us of his sincerity. In his own woixls, we know that 
he is, intentionally, ‘ incapable of betraying the truth evrti for 
' the profit of that which he loves more than all things else on 
• earth;’* but we can be at no loss to perceive that the conviction 
which con so colour his thoughts as to identify the cause of 
the Western monks with the struggle of righteousness against 
iniquity has determined for him the meaning of the word. 
For him they arc all fxildiers in the great army of the King of 
kings, and all are consecrated for a work which can be accom- 
plished by them alone. To regard them simply as members of 
a human society which has done both good and harm, to pass 
a calm ^d dispassionate judgment on their greatest exploits 
and their worst crimes, to look u]>on them as working out, 
conscientiously perhaps, yet at best only with [mrtial success, a 


* Vol. V. p. 324. 
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theory of human duty 5 is for such a man a mere impossibility. 
In his belief there is in the world ‘ an army of sacrince,’ not m 
the sense in which all alikej old and young, rich and poor, arc 
bidden to bear each other’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
CJhrist, but as a force existing apart from a world with which 
it can no longer have any common ties or interests. This 
army is indeed the salt of the earth, the leaven which preserves 
society from utter rottenness.* In other times its achieve- 
ments have been more brilliant, its services in promoting the 
w'clfare of mankind nidrc willingly acknowledged.* But it has 
fallen on evil days. It may well be doubted whether in the 
turmoil of this busy age even Benedict or Bcrnar(kwou]d retain 
their ancient majesty, and the monks who now inhabit the 
cloisters f»i‘ France and Kngland arc not like Bernard or 
Benedict. It is but the deeper pain, therefore, to feel that 
‘ the recompense for such incessant toil, for so many evils 

* endured, for so many lives spent to promote the glory of God 

* and the good <»f inoii, should be slander and ingratitude, pro- 
‘ seriptinii and contempt.'f 

To plead the cause of these beneficent men, not by rhap- 
sodical eulogies on ideal perfections, but^ by relating their acts 
in a ]daiu unvarnished tale, w'us at oiicc a thought worthy of 
St. Louis (»r of Bayard, and a labour from which even Bede 
might have rec*<»ilod. In our own literature, this great design 
4 »ncc inflarned the imagination of Kohert Southey, but even 
his indoiuitahlc industry flinched from the task aud left the 
work u]iatleiiii)tetl. Great enthusiasm and a long life 'could 
alone enable a man to follow throughout its course the mighty 
stream wliich t)nce carried wealth, in the full meaning of the 
word, to the natloTis of the earth. The sphere through which 
the historian of the AVestern monks must move is in one sense 
wider even tliaii that which w’as surveyed by the historian of 
the Homan Empire. A less daring ambition was needed to trace 
the decay and record the ruin of that stupendous political fabric, 
than to exhibit in its completeness the action of a system, 
whose hist^n-y through many centuries is scarcely less than the 
history of the human mind itself. Starting into life under the 
Eg^'ptian siacetics, monachisin insured to itself the homage of 
the human intellect when it won the admiration or adhesion of 
Athanasius, Augustine, and Ambrose. Enlisting under its 
standard minds of every class,, it sfeemed to haye excluded 
from its mnks only the weak, the irresolute, and the cowardly 
among mankind. In Jerome it exhibited the greatest learning 

* Vol. V. p. 379. t 1 - P- ccxi. 
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of the age with an asceticism which professed to regard all 
learning as ineffably vile. Among the early Spanish and 
Gallic hermits it revelled in a savage severity which enabled 
it to accomplish in a generation a 'work beyond the powers of 
all philosophers that had ever lived. In Benedict of Nursia it 
found the general whose genias for rule combined into a single 
coherent body forces which had thus far worked in isolation, 
and imparted to them an irresistible strength. Kenouncing 
wealth and j)ower, arf and learning, it rose into inugnifiGence 
at Monte Cassino and Gliigny; it confronted emperors and 
kings; it opened the way through the toil of Fra Augelici> for 
the dazzling^splendoiir of Baphael. Above all, by the conflicts 
of Nominalism and Healism it carried on that warfare of the 
human mind, the final issues -of wliieli are still seen but ^iinly, 
if seen at all, in the future. Tho history of the great monastic 
orders is tlius the history .of all thought during the centurioH in 
which the constitutions of the several countries of Europe were 
taking shape, to assume at length the severjil fonns of continental 
centralisation and English individual freedom. 

In all the qualities which mark the generous yet im}>artial 
judge of moral and 8])iritua1 character, M. de Montalembcrt 
is singularly fitted for the task which should have been the 
labour of Ills life. But more than thirty years have passed 
away since he wrote the life of St. Elizabeth, and if they 
have weakened in him neither the power nor the will lor 
action, they have sadly shortened the time for work. The 
burning and painful emotion which first prompted him to ^ take 
‘ veng<>aiice ’ for the world’s ingratitude to the monastic orders,* 
still uirills through his veins ; but the lengthening road over 
which he must travel with failing limbs makes him conscious of 
a natural weariness, and the task wbicli once hi led liiin with 
simple enthusiasm is now an ungrateful and laborious toil, 
endured chiefly because its abandonment would be to him a 
sort of sacrilege. t His* early passion for truth, or rather for 
his ideal of truth, has been strengthened by the habit of a 
life, and the words in which St. Paul speaks of his duty to 
the Gentile Christians may without irreverence be applied 
to the disinterested fidelity with which he has laboured so 
long. 

The fruit of his toil already fills five goodly volumes ; but 
the latest of these brin^ the narrative down to a time not 
much later than the victory which the Latin Church obtained 
over Irish monasticism by the -substitution of the Benedictine 


* Vol. i. p. cezi. 
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rule for that of St. Columba. Yet he will not haye wrought 
in viun,eveu if he can give to the world no more than the story 
of this most important conquest. If the monastic system of 
Columba exhibits some of the features which mark the Pro- 
testantism of modern times^ it seems not the less certain that 
its continued existence would have been fatal to the growth 
of all that is moat wholesome and vigorous in the society of 
Teutonic Clirislendom. Whatever may have been the origin 
of the ecclesiastical p»)lity under which tic carlicst.churches in 
Ireland and Britain grew up and flourished, it is clear that to 
the cctfp»>rate development of a nation and to any genuine 
cultivation of art and science it presented a formidable barrier. 
If the asceticism which sanctified the cells of Iona and Lindis- 
farne was as stern and iinsjiaring as that of Simeon Stylites, it 
must be remembered that the ^uilarcd saints have little kindred 
with the goiidly company wdiich numbers the first and the 
seventh (Tregorics among its leaders, and may j^Toint with pride 
to the achievements of Lanfranc, Anselm, and Aquinas. The 
rule of Columba was essentially statfonary; and a law im- 
movable as that of the ]Sf edes and Persians could issue only in a 
stunted or ]>ctrified civilisation. The v\ch)ry of Columba or ot 
his disciples might have strengthened that feeling of personal 
independence which, far from being lost by the most merciless 
of Eastern ascetics: has perhaps most effectually supported 
them under their self-maceration ; but it must in the sequel 
have crushed all spontaneous action by the narrowest and the 
most frigid sectarianism. If at the outset the monks of the 
Holy Islands seem to take their stand on the ground of reason 
and the right of personal judgment, their verdict is not the 
less based oil an aiitliority as arbitrary as that of the Komau See 
and far less flexible. If it be said that Irisli and Scottish 
monachism, extended over a thousand years, would never have 
given birth to the heresies of Berengar and Abelard, We must 
not forget that it would have checked or repressed that mighty 
movement in which Abelard and Berengar took their part, and 
to’ which we arc indebted for the philosophy of Bacon and 
Locke, of Copernicus and Isaac Newton. The theories of 
Pelagius hatl sprung up and died away before the rule of 
Columba was promulgated, and Irish monachism had in its 
turn yielded to the I^atin yoke long before Scotus Erigeua 
ventured, in the words of Dean Milman, ^ to fathom tlie very 
^ abysses of human thought.’ 

The reader who is charmed by the grace and beauty of the 
language in which M. de Mont^embert has told the story of 
this gre^ struggle, will feel a natural regret that he can scarcely 
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hope to receive from one of the most eloquent and graceful 
of French writers a narrative of the more stirring times of 
Hildebrand and Lanfranc, of Peter the Venerable and Stephen 
Harding. But the regret may be tempered not only by the 
tliought that the task is beyond the strength of any one man, 
but because the real object for which M. de Montalembert is 
striving has in fact been already atttiined. So far as it was 
necessary to point thp contrast between the inonachism of the 
East and West, to place in clear light the benefits which the 
Western monks have conferred on Euroj)eaii civilisation, ami 
to trace their influence in the worlds of thought, letters, ami 
art, his task is practically done. In the ])reface to his w\»rk 
M. de Montalembert has set forth the philosophy which in his 
judgment underlies all the varying phases of inonachism; and 
we have already given our reasons* for holding that i)hiloso])hy 
to be radically' false, and in its last results hostile to the best 
interests of mankind. That M. de Montalembert is among 
the most candid of wj^iters we readily admit ; but his iniiul 
is made up on many ]>oints which the greatest thinkers ol* 
modem Europe regard as at the least doubtful ; and the sequel 
of his work is not likely to j>rcscnt to us under any new or 
unfamiliar aspcirts the great controversies in which monks wore 
the most })rominent antagonists. lie is firmly convinced that 
the Irish monks were essentially in accord with the doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical system of the Homan Church, and the signs 
which seora to point to a different conclusion scarcely arrt\-«t 
his attention or meet his eye. He is sure that the obligatimi 
of priestly and clerical celibacy is divinely imposed and univer- 
sally binding ; and we know therefore what his narrative W'«)uld 
be of that woful struggle in which the married clergy of Milan 
fell beneath the onslaught of Peter Damiaiii and his pitiless 
supporters. The writer who can stigmatise as concubin(»s the 
wives of Pietro Vermiglit and Martin Luther anay have a com- 
passionate sympatliy for the families whose homes were made 
desolate by the decrees of Hildebrand ; but he must represpiit 
the pontiff and his abettors as right in the contest, and their 
'opponents as w^rong. Few pmbably would feel this com- 
passion more keenly than M. de Montalembert; but a faith 
which he has never been led to question will in all likelihood 
lead him to exhibit Pope Gregf»ry as enforcing priestly celi- 
bacy purely on the theological grounds wdiich alone imparted 
to it any merit or meaning in the eyes of Damiani. The same 


* Edinburgh Review, No. ccxxxii. OcL 1861, p. 318. 
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natural feeling would find eloquent expression when he comes 
to tell the story of Abelard and Heloisa ; but with him Abelard 
will be simply a heretic whose errors were met and put down 
by Bernard, and not a thinker who, like Scotus Erigena, showed 
men that if their conclusions were wrong, they were yet justified 
in using the faculty of reason by which sdone any personal 
convictions can be formed. Against the monstrous cruelties of 
Aniold ol* Amaury and Peter of Castelnau his sense of equity 
must utterly revolt ; but w'hile his indignation is roused by the 
crimes of the Albigensiaii crusaders, his idea of toleration will 
still leave a loophole for the necessary repression of principles 
which he regards as hostile to the faith of Christendom.* 

Even in the j>rcsent volumes wo look in vain for^he clear and 
decisive cnnclu^>ifms which a coni])lete survey of the gnmnd to 
be traversed ouglit to furnish, or, failing this, for the candid 
admission that wc have no* means for reaching them. AVe 
might have looked for some judgment which should at once 
explain the' yihenomcna of early Scottish monachism and the 
conflict Avliioh was renewed in Eugli^d in the days of Dun- 
slan.t AVe might have expected a more definite account of 
Jnsh cpL‘«ooj)acy in its relation to tliat of the Roman Church, 
. and still more of the great quan’el which made the later life of 
Wilfrid of York one long ami wearisome turmoil. 


* In propounding a modified theory of persecution M. de Moiita- 
lembert may cluim tlio support of Dr. Arnold; but his language is 
not always consistent. If Ethelbert refused to compel his subjects 
to become Christians, wc are to conclude that * Augustine had im- 

* pressed on him the incompatibility of all constraint with the service 

* of Christ/ (Vol. iii. p. 367.) But this doctrine still left Ethelbert 
free to destroy heathen temples, and the ranks of the converts were 
sAvclled by some who had made profession of Christianity through 
feni* of Ethelbert or from a wish to gratify him. (Vol. iii. p. 434.) 
No liint is breathed that the enforcement of the Lenten fast under 
severe civil penalties was. any infraction of this principle. (Vol. iv. 
p. lOG.) In short, M. dc Montalcmbcrt condemns the king who 
forces his people to baptism (vol. iv. p. 291) ; but persons who 
call themselves Christians may, he thinks, receive benefit from con- 
straints which fall sliort of torture or bloodshed. (Vol. v. 149.) 
It is to the lasting disgrace, he tells u^, of the Church of England 
that she has outstepped these limits, and inflicted on those who 
would not submit to her yoke either a hopeless captivity or cruelties 
unheard of even among savages. The accusation may bo either 
wholly or in part deserved ; but we cannot ascribe to the Roman 
Church the meek iuoflensiveness of the Hind, even if we see the 
Panther in the Anglican Establishment. 

f Edinburgh Review, No. ccxxxvi. Oct. 1862, p. 422. 
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On these important questions the examination of M. de 
Montalembert's piiges is to us, we confess, disappointing. 
Without making the slightest imputation on his honesty and 

S lencss of ])urpose, we may yet believe that throughout his 
he has been guided more by his sense of dogmatic truth 
and spiritual beauty than by the stem and perhaps uninviting 
truth of fact. Of no portion of the work can we say that 
M. de Moutalembert has been fully alive to the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing clearly belaveeu jiossibility and likelihood, between 
things probable and things definitely ascertained. ^ His pages 
bring before us tales handed down by oral tradition alone for 
perhaps two^ or three generations, together with documents 
and letters as genuine as the despatches of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. But there is little or no effort to show that one is 
more valuable than the other, or to determine where the pooti-y 
which is lavish of marvellous incidents ends, and where the 
remon of fact begins. The plea that he has ‘ had recourse to 
* the supernatural only when the Church commands him, or 
* when a idienomenoii (pannot be accounted for on natural 
^ grounds ’ * carries little weight with those who reject the 
authority of the Homan Church, or who may wish to know 
why a method should be applied in one place which is regarded 
as fallacious in another. To the genuine student of history 
there is little satisfaction in the alternative of an imperious 
credulity or an arbitrary scepticisiu. To accept as autlientic 
that portion of a narrative which exhibits little of the marvel- 
lous, merely because it is found in juxtaposition with sequences 
as astounding as those of the ^ Arabian Nights’ Tales,’ is in 
the judgment of all who wish to know the actual tmth of 
facts a mere w'^alking blindfold among tlic pitfalls of plausible 
fiction. To regard the constitution of Servius Tullius as 
historical because it is as dull as an English Act of Parliament, 
argues a discernment not greater than that which dates the 
beginning of Assyrian history from the period when the lives 
of the kings begin to be reckoned by decades and not by cen- 
turies. Still less is it satisfactory to read a narrative in which 
a vague admission, that parts of the tale have a mythical cha- 
racter, serves to introduce a series of marvellous incidents 
related with all the gravity of history. The caution that the 
story is not in all respects trustworthy may be forgotten when 
the author drops no hmt that the tale which he is telling may 
be nothing but a fable or a metaphor translated into fact. The 
history of the Western monks is a subject worthy of the most 
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patient research and the most dispassionate judgment ; and 
they who seek to know whether the events related took place 
as they are recorded, or whether they did not, have a claim on 
the writer far more pressing than any fancied interests of 
such as may read wholly or chiefly for edification. For the 
latter it may be well to multiply legends so long as they 
point a wholesome moral; the fi)rmer will think that undue 
space given to the marvels of mediscval hagiology implies a 
faith in them which M. de Montalembert seems at times to 
disavow. 

If we regard as a whole the system which tfiis ^hagiology 
was designed to uj)hold and to glorify, we may find it a hard 
matter to repress the feelings of indignation and sconi. We 
may despise the mean austerity which condemned men as 
reprobate because they wished to have their meals decently 
cooked ; we may loathe the ferocity which urged on an indiscri- 
minate massacre 'W’ith the cry that God would know his own. 
But it would be foolish io shut our eyes to the singular beauty 
and tenderness which invests many of these legends with an 
imperishable charm. The unprejudfted critic who looks on 
the lives and exploits of ecclesiastical saints as he would on 
those of Roman and Hellenic heroes, .will expect to find them 
thrown into the most repulsive and the most attractive forms. 
He will feel that they arc portraits draivn to suit ideals of 
character indefinitely varying from each other, and that they 
must exhibit the ])cculiar features produced by differences of 
time and place, of society and modes of thought. The ideal of 
an age just emerging from barbarism will display but little of 
the softer colouring under w’^hich a more advanced civilisation 
seeks <o depict the objects of its reverence or its love. 

Of the society, w^hich, in its mystical language, sent fbrth 
two doves, to find a home, the one upon a desolate rock off the 
coasts of Argylc, tlic other amid the ruins of an abandoned 
city in the wUds of northern Gaul, we can scarcely hope to 
trace more than the general outlines. Constant wars and in- 
terminable feuds arc evidence enough that it was not without 
its element of ferocity, while the legends and son^s in which it 
has recast the history of its most prominent samts reveal a 
play of fancy and feeling, an appreciation of form and colour, 
and a love of all that is beautiful in the outward world, of 
which wc find but few and faint glimpses in Sophocles, or 
^schylus, or the great epics of the Homeric age. 

Of these lays (for so they may be fairly termed, whether 
their form be poetry or prose), few are more beautiful or more 
touching than that which sings of the earthly and spiritual 
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exploits of Columbkillc. No doubtful tokens must precede 
the birth of one who should carry the Divine Light fr6m the 
crowded monasteries of Ireland to the shores of Argyle and 
Strathcluyd. As tlie mother of Paris dreamed that from 
her bt»dy there went forth a torch which should destroy the 
sacred I lion, so an angel gave a curiously embroidered and 
glistening veil to the mother of Columba, from whose hand it 
spread abroad until it covered the plains, the forests, and the 
mountains. His birthplace was a rock ; but that rock became 
a refuge foi; all who, like this scion of the great house of 
O’Neal, should be doomed to the bitter lot of exile. * For those 
who slept on that hard stone banishment should lose something 
of its misery; and the memory of their native land should come 
back to them not with the gnawing agony of home sickness, 
but with the peaceful glow of a tender and consoling beauty. 
The story of his childhood is not tinlike the exquisite apologue 
of Prodicus, the difference being only that Columba h^ made 
up his mind at a time when Heracles had yet to choose between 
Kakia and Arete. ^ 

I choose Virjjinity and Wisdom,” said Columba, and forthwith 
three beautiful maidens stood before him. Ills modesty shraiilc from 
the caresses which they were eager to lavish upon him. “ Know 
you not,” they asked, ** whose love and kisses you arc throwing 
away? We are three sisters, whom our Father has betrothed to 
thee.” “But who is your Father?” “ He is the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of the world.” “ I cannot deny the gri jitness of your 
lineage,” said Columba, ** but what are your names r” “ We are called 
Virginity, Wisdom, and Proplieey. We shall never leave thee, and 
ever love Uiee with a love which can know no change.” ’ 

The choice was significant of his wliolc career. The chaste 
preacher, the wise seer, liad not wedded himself to meekness 
or to charity. The young chieftain, whose forefathers had 
ruled the land for' generations, who by the splendour of his 
hereditary fame or of his own virtues drew thousands to fight 
under his standard against ' their spiritual enemies, could 
scarcely afford to espouse brides wdio might take the sting from 
his rebukes and arrest his avenging arm as it foil on unjust 
judges or oppressive kings. The near kinsman of the monarch 
of Ireland, he need not stoop before princes and lords whose 
descent was not more noble than his own. Nothing more was 
wanted to raise him to a supreme authority than the idea that 
his word carried power; nor was there any dearth of opjiortu- 
nitics for his righteous utterances. As he sat in the open air 
listening to the instructions of a Christian bard, a young girl 
chased by a robber ran up and sought to hide herself behind 
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the folds of their robes. The marauder pierced her through 
with his spear and fled. ‘ How long,’ asked the bard, * will 

* God suffer this iniquity to go unpunished ? ’ * Not an hour,’ 
was the reply : ‘ Even now the spirit of tlie maiden ascends to 

* heaven, and the soul of the murderer goes down into hell.’ 
As the words were uttered, the robber fell dead, and the name 
of Columba became great throughout tlie land. From all 
quarters men Hoc^ked to learn from him the secrets of the 
spiritual life. Tliirty-sevcn monasterie» depended on his guid- 
ance and claimed his care ; but his home and his delight was 
in Derry. The sound of the axe was never heard in its oak 
woods, and the poor alone might gather the fallen branches 
and leaves for fuel. The place became consecrated in his 
songs. On each oak leaf he beheld a white-robed angel seated, 
and all things in heaven and earth became instinct with glad- 
ness. The rajiture of the bard broke out into malediction. 

^ Cursed be the man who shall do hurt to thi^ delicious para- 
‘disc.’ 

An intense faith and devotion inspired Columba, as it in- 
s^tired all true monks, with a passionate love of transcribing the 
sacred books in whose language he had learned to think and to 
speak. Three thousand ‘religious’ were under his rule; it 
wsjLSi not too nuich that he should make three hundred copies of 
the Psalter and tliQ Go8j)els for their benefit and comfort. If 
such treasures were stored uji anywhere, thither he went to see 
them. An old recluse named Longarad repulsed him, and by 
way of answer Columba prayed that his books might cease* to 
be of use to himself or to others. The memory of Longarad 
might neutralise the curse for himself; but his writing became 
illegible, and after his death no man living could decipher is 
manuscripts. 

In one instance at least his ai)petite for books led to 
momentous issues. His old master, the abbot Finnian, had a 
psalter of which Columba longed to possess a copy. It was 
necessary to do the work of transcription clandestinely; but 
the divine light which streamed from his left hand supplied the 
place of lamp or candle while hq wrote with the other. A 
passer-by, startled by the brilliant rays which issued through 
the keyhole of the cell-door, stooped his head to learn the 
cause, and had his eye knocked out by a blow from the beak 
of a crane which had taken up its dwelling in the sanctuary. 
The fault of Columba was heightened by the mischance, 
and the abbot informed his disciple that as a copy made with- 
out leave appertained to the owner of the original, he must 
resign the * Son-book.’ Columba refused^ and the appeal was 
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carried to King Dermot at Tara, who in spite of liis near kinship 
with the saint gave judgment ^at the young calf belonged to 
the cow, and the young book to tlie old one. Columba pro- 
nounced tlie sentence unjust, and threatened to take vengeance. 
He liad not sat at the feet of St. Basil and learnt like the monk 
Zosimus to say that if the getting of books is to begin in 
quarreling it is better to have none at all. At this juncture a 
young son of the chief of Connaught who had taken refuge 
with Columba was tom away from tlic sanctuary and put to 
death by .order of the lord of Ireland. The wrath of Columba 
was now fully roused. shall tell my brethren and my 
* kinsfolk,' hp said, ^ how the rights of the Church have been 
^ violated in my person, and the wrong shall bo wiped out in blood. 
‘ My humiliation shall be followed by yours in the day of battle.’ 
As he journeyed from Tara, his thoughts shaped themselves 
into a psalm which more nearly resembles a chorus of SophcK^les 
than the Sermon on the Mount : — 

* Alone on the mountains,! need the h<*lp of God only. This 
shall shield me better than a guard of six thousand wandors, for not 
even those could avail me aught, if the hour appointed for my death 
be come. Tlie reprobate |>erish even within the sanctuary; the 
elect of God is preserved in the foi-e front of the battle. Let God 
order my life as it may please him ; nothing can be taken from it 
or added to it. Each man roust fulfil his own lot. Cursed, then, be 
he who does evil. The thiug vrliich he sees not comes upon him. 
and the thing which he sees vaiii.*>hes from his gr:u«!p. It is not a 
sign or an omen which can fix the period of our life. Our trust is 
in One 'who is mightier. I care not for the voices of birds or the 
casting of lots; my Druid is Christ, the Son of God. My kingdom 
is that of the King of kings, and 1 dwell with my brethren at Kells 
and at Moone.’ 

The battle of Cul-Dreimhne w'as the issue of his crusade. 
As the armies fought, Columba, who w^as fasting, prayed with 
all his strength for die discomfiture of his enemies, and Dormot, 
utterly routed, fied to Tara. The psalter which had led to the 
strife became a talisman, and enshrined in a rich case was 
carried about in all the wars of tlie clan of O’DonnelL The 
victory had been won by the prayers of Columba ; but a synod 
convened at Teilte cared little for the inference that a victory 
so gained must have been achieved witli the good pleasure of 
God, and passed upon him a sentence of excommunication. 
Not a whit dismayed, Columba turned the scales in many an 
after fight by the power of his intercessions. At length he 
found an advocate. St. Brandan had seen the column of fire 
whidi went before Columba and the angels who widked by his 
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side, and he besought his brethren at Teilte to revoke the 
sentence i)asBed on one thus manifestly singled out for some 
high purpose. But Columba liimsclf was now disquieted in 
conscience. He had begun to doubt, not that his victories had 
been won by his j)rayer8, but whether he had been right in 
applying so potent an engine to tlie discomfiture of mortal 
adversaries. His first anxiety was for those who had fallen in 
the wars which he had )>rovokcd, and he took the readiest way 
to relieve himself of it. beseech he said to a holy 
monk named Abban, ^ to pray for the men who htfve Jbeen slain 

* in tlie wars waged by me for the honour of the Church. I 
‘ know that if you intercede they will obtain mprey, and ihe 
‘ angel witli whom you daily converse will reved to you the 

* will of God conoeriiiiig them.’ The monk, prompted by a 
feeling of modesty, long refused his request. At length he 
])raycd, and when his prayer was ended, the angel gave him 
the assurance that all should be admitted to the bliss of heaven. 
His own future course Ct)lumba learnt from the saintly Molaise, 
who charged him forthwith t4> leave Ireland and to see it again 
no more. The souls whom he should bring under the yoke of 
Christ he must find in another land. TIjDiis doom he announced 
to his brethren, t>telve of w hom resolVw to go with him, well 
knowing that they should see their homes again no more. 
Columba himself went forth to an everlasting banishment in 
an agony of love for the land of his birth. In a frail boat he 
reached the shores of Oroiisay ; but from thence his eyes could 
still disc(‘m tlie blue hills of Ireland dimly in the distance. 
Again he faced the stormy sea, and lauding on the island con- 
secrated by his name found that from no part of it could even, 
the outline of the Irish coast be seen. He had much to do to 
prepare his abode on the then wooded sides of Iona; * but his 

* The architectural history of Iona begins with a much later age. 
The wattled huts raised by Columba had either crumbled away, or 
been removed long before the erection of the Church, ;the history of 
which has been given by the Messrs. Buckler in their memoir on 
the Cathedral of Iona. The preface to this work by the Bishop of 
Argyll is rather a summary of conclusions than an attempt to 
demonstrate their truth. Dr. Ewing asserts the absolute indepen- 
dence of the Scottish Church from that of Borne; and we have no 
wish to call the statement into question. But we feel some mis- 
givings in following a guide who assures us that the writings at- 
tributed to Columba are all of more or less authenticity. (P. 19.) 
The handsome volume on the Towers and Temples of Ireland, by 
Mr. Marcus Keane, contains a long series of excelleutdllustrations of 
the primitive architectural remains of the West. 
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pasBionatc grief vented itself in songs full of tender memories 
and irrepressible yearnings. Sometiines he is wandering again 
through the woods of Derry, listening to the song of the thrush 
or the cuckoo, or the sigh of the wind among the oak-branches. 
Sometimes he is guiding his skid* among the bays and inlets, 
while his ear is soothed by the sound of the Avaves as they 
break on the rocky shores. The very thought of Ireland is 
full of sweetness, and all that it contains is dear to him except 
the chiefs who bear ru^e in it The old resentment is strong 
within hiip ; *but stronger still is the longing t) return to that 
land in wdiich death itself Avoidd be better than ah endless life 
in Albion. , ’ 

Columba had now begun the great Avork of his life ; but in 
the battle AAdtli heathenism and in the government of his (!Oin- 
munity there Avas full scope still hir all his natural qualities. 
He was still the genial friend, the stern to:u;her« the inexorable 
judge, the prophet whose word aa'Os d(X)m. One of his dis- 
ciples, named Finchan, had admitted to the priesthood * Acdh 
the black, the murderer of King Dennot ; l>iit the remem- 
brance of old AATongs could not tempt Columba to pdliatc the 
act of his friend. ‘ TJie hand of Finchan,’ he said, ‘ shall rot 
‘ away and be buried before the body to wliieli it belongs, 
^ and the murderer shall fall by the bloAV of an assassin.’ 

* Cette double prophetie s’aecomplit.’ M. de Montalembeii 
is right; the prediction accomplished itself.f To a fugitive 
from Ireland Avho besought C<»lumba to impose tm him a 
jieuancc for his sins, the reply Avas, that he miisl discipline 
liimself for seven years on a lonely island near Jona. ‘ Hut 
‘ how then,’ asked the stranger, ‘ can I atone lor a perjury 
‘ which 1 have not yet confessed? One ol' my kinsfolk ]mid 

* my ransom Avhen 1 Avas diKtmed to die as a homicide, and 1 
‘ promised to be henceforth his sUa'c; but in-*a little Avhile 
‘ I repented of my vow, and now I am here.’ The additioniil 
penalty was exclusion from the Paschal communion during the 
seven yeai*s. When these Averc ended, Columba sent him 
back to Ireland with an ivoiy-hiltcd sword as his ransom ; but 
his generous kinsman refused to receive it, and taking off his 

S *rdle released him from his bond. On his I’ctiirn to Iona 
oluraba, greeting him as Librauius, the. freeman, dismayed 
him by the injunction to go and spend the remainder of his 
days on the rugged island where he had done his seven years’ 

* This ordination is a subject of controversy. Finchan was a 
priest. 

t Vol. iii. p. 164. 
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penance. To Ins tears and prayers Culiiinba replied gently : 
‘ Your life will be spent away from me ; but with me and my 
‘ monks you shall die, with us you will rise again, and yvith 
* us you shall have a ]»lace in heaven.’ More commonly his 
j)rophccies were of cySs which we may probably insure by pre- 
dicting them. Amrmg the penitents to whose scanty meal he 
had ordered some slight additions, there was one who, like 
Lu])icinus at Condat, protested against tlje relaxation. ^ You 
‘ refuse tlie refreshment which I offer t^ you,’ was the answer ; 
‘ but you will soon become again a robber as ;?ou^were, and 
‘ steal venison in the forests which surround your home.’ To 
such as welcomed him under their roofs he premised length 
of days and abundant prosperity, while for such as would not 
shelter him there remained a life of w retchedness and beggary. 
No great effort is needed to .understand the powers with which 
such vaticinations would invest liiin in a faithful or credulous 
age. But am(»ng his many utterances prophecies -were not 
wanting which aj»]»calcd to the }K>pular sense of justice and 
equity. Coluniba had eutrusted an exile from Pictland to the 
care of a chief who, breaking his ])lcdgc, jmt him to death. 
Tlic swine of this chief were then fattgiing in the >voods ; but 
Coliimba's word lia<l gone forth that ht should never taste their 
flesh. Eager to falsify the ]wediction, he ordered i»iie to be 
placed over the fin'c and hastened to taste the meat before it 
was well roasted. The morsel had not touched his lips when 
he fell dead ; and the hystandei’s confessed that a life of in- 
iquity was thus well rewarded. Another miscreant, who 
sought the Saint’s life, smote a disciple who liad purposely jmt 
on Columha’s cowd. A year had passed aw^ay, when Colomba 
said suddenly, ‘ Twelve? months ago Lamm-Dcss thought to 
‘ slay me ; at this moment he himself is slain.’ And so it w'as 
that in thalfliour he fell hy the blow' of an assassin w'ho invoked 
Columha’s name. There was magic powder in the mere sound, 
as tliere was in everything that had touched his body or re- 
ceived his blessing. The cowl wliich had saved his disciple 
from the murderer’s knife becomes an impenetrable breast- 
plate to those who wear it in battle^ but the chief tvho forgets 
to bind it on him is smitten by the sword of his enemies.* The 
mere recital of hymns in his honour insured safety. It w’as, 
however, impossible for the wicked to recite them perfectly. 
A j)rofligate clerk of Armagh, who w’ished to attain salvation 
without a change of life, had succeeded in learning one half of 
the talismanic Ambhra,t but toiled hopelessly at the rest. 


* Vol. iii. p. 218. 


t Vol. iii. p. 208. 
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In a paroxysm of vexation he betook liimself to the tomb of 
the Saint, and spent the night in tears, prayers, and fasting. 
In the morning he was able to recite the latter half; but the 
earlier portion had faded from his memory like mist from a hill 
side. For ages the name of Columba* remained a terror to 
oppressors and evildoers. In recompense for his misdeeds, 
Richard Strongbow died of an ulcer inflicted by the Saint 
whose churches he had . despoiled. His vengeance in like 
manner overtook Huglf de Lacy acIio j>crishcd at Derry ; and 
the Columba who smote murderers became Saint Qiiholm 
(Qualm), the dread arbiter of sudden death.* 

But if Columba achieved triumphs not nnlike those of his 
rival Benedict, he Avas also not without his temptations. A 
King of Dnlriada, placing* his daughter before him, asked the 
Saint if her beauty excited in him no emotiem. ‘ Doubtless it 
* does,’ was the reply ; * but not for all the world Avould I yield 
‘ to a natural M^^akness.* A greater peril lay in tlic unscru- 
pulous love of a Avoman who dAA'clt not far from Iona, and Avho 
resolved to conquer the strong man in his strength. Made 
aAvare of her design, Columba sent her a letter warning her of 
judgment and recompense to come, and the Avoman who had 
sought to entangle hini in a fleshly aftection learnt to love 
him as a sister and became a saint herself. * 

Mighty in his predictions and in his prayers, he Avas not less 
powerful in his miracles, Avhether of beneficence or of revcnjje. 
Hindrances w’hich barred the Avay to other men were U> him 
as nothing. Coming as a Christian missionary to the court of 
the heathen king Briiidh,t he was charged not to enter his 
gates. At the touch of the Saint the bolts gave vriiy, and the 
great doors opened to receive him in triumph. The marvel 
produced its fruit in the confirmation granted ta Columba of 
his possessions in Iona. The contest Avas not al^ys so easy. 
Broichan the Druid had received w'aniing of his coming death 
if he refused to surrender a n\giden whom he had seized. His 
obstinacy was subdued in the hour of mortal agony, and a 
draught of water into which a pebble sent by Columba had 
been dipped restored his • strength. With his strength re- 
turned his hatred of the Saint, and he resolved to confront 
marvels with marvels. In his turn he warned Columba that 
on the day of his departure he should find the heavens black 
with clouds and the ivinds contrary. Nothing daunted, Co- 
lumba bade his men hoist the sail against the wind ; and the 


^ Vol. iiL p. 294. 
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canvas swelled in the tcetli o( the gale, as though the boat 
were running before a fair breeze. 

If things inanimate obeyed his word, things unseen were not 
hidden from his eyes. If a friendly chief was hard pressed in 
battle many leagues away, the Saint knew at what moment he 
should summon the brethren to prayer, and when he should 
announce that thoir prayers had turned the fortune of the 
fight. So, as he was writing in his cell, he was heard to call . 
suddenly lor helj). The cry was addKssed to his guardian 
angel, who at his bidding went to succour a man ^ who had 
fallen from a round tower then being built at Derry. In the 
fr(»sts of winter Columba saw the monks of a distant monas- 
tery fainting with cold as with frozen fingers they handled the 
stones and mortar for a new tower. The compassion expressed 
by Columba made itself felt by the abbot of the toil worn 
monks, and the genial glow%yhich filled his breast prompted 
him to release them from their labour until the, weather should 
again be fair. Well miglit his disciples say that saints im- 
measurably more holy than their brethren could not be com- 
pared wdth Columbkiile. 

Ecady to share the toils of his monks on land, he was 
revereneod specially as their guardian *and deliverer at sea. 
At his word noisome boasts fell dead;'^ at his supplication the 
stormy wdnds went down. But potent as were his prayers, 
there were times when he could pray no mure for very weari- 
ness. * It is not my turn to-day,’ he said on oiie such occasion ; 

‘ the holy abk»t Kenneth must now pray for us.’ Kenneth 
was far away in his mouastery, about to join his monks at 
their humble meal. On hearing the appeal of Columba, he 
said that it was no lime for eating when his friend ivas in 
<langcr of perishing at sea, and hastening to the church 
obtained his #ife.ty by his prayers. Kay, the mere fact that 
a man was the friend of Columba gave him some share of 
his power. When tlie fugitive Libranius wished to return 
from Ireland to Iona, he was refused a passage, in a ship about 
to sail for the coast of Argyle. He invoked at once the aid of 
his friend. Straightway the wdnd cl\anged and the vessel was 
driven back to land. Guessing the cause, tlie sailors asked 
Libranius if, on condition that they took him in, he would pro- 
mise to procure them a favourable breeze. Libranius promis^ 
aud the aid of Columba was not wanting for the^ redemption 
of his word. The familiar love felt for him during^ his life- 
time was ngt wholly absorbed in reverence after his death. 

» VoL in. p. 239. 
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Spaniards threaten their saints with tlic scourge if they fail to 
comply with the requests addressed to them ; and the monks 
of Iona expostuliitc with Coiumba for the contrariness of the 
wind. ‘ "VVhy is this?’ they asked ; ‘ Wc had thought that 
‘you were iu great favour ^vith God.’* Others who were 
detained in Lorn on the very 4ive of las festival, complained 
that he might with case have obtained for them the privilege 
of celebrating mass on his feast day in the church. Their 
remonstrances were sticcessfiil, and the wind veered to tlie 
necessary quarter. 

Nor w’as his beneficence bounded to good services reiidcr('<l 
at sea. Trec.s which had yielded only bitter fruits w'ero 
sw'eetened by his benediction, and barley sown in d une was 
by his intercession ready for tlie harvest in August. On tlu* 
sight of a dark cloud, w'hieh he knew to be laden with ejiidcmii* 
disease, he sent a monk to distribute among the sick some 
bread winch ho- bad blessed, and the malady passed away. If 
the light streaming from his left liand bad enabled him li» 
transcribe a psalter at night, his sanctity was made iicrecptible 
to another physical souse. Tow'ards the close of* their master s 
life, his friend and successor llaithen asked Ins brethren as 
they approached the monjistery whether tliey wor(‘ conscious 
of any special feeling as they stood on that spot. An ox<juisite 
perfume, as if all the flowers of the world*wero there brought 
together, filled them, they said, with delight, an 1 a joy so great 
stirred their hearts that they felt neither weariness nor pain. 
‘ It is the breath of our master,’ said Jlaitheii ; ‘ Coiumba, in 
‘ his ceaseless love and care for u.s, U sending Ins breath io 
‘ refresh and comfi)rt us." 

In one point only his prescience was at fault, llis days 
were not to be wholly spent in exile, and many expeditions 
Ireland broke the monotony of his later yearA There weni 
momentous political missions to be dwchargcnl, and the reli- 
gious houses which he had governed in his youth laid upon 
him, as they grew and ramified, a more complicated rcs])onsi- 
bility in his old age. As his long career drew towards its 
close, his visions brought before him more and more the 
presage of happy dcatlis for those who had shared his toils, 
and whose lot it was to enter on the fruition of Paradise 
before their master. With liimsclf the conflict w^as sterner, 
and the race more anxious as he approached tlie goal, ilis 
body, macerated by habitual fasts, was plunged each night 
into freezing water while he w'cnt through the whole Psalter ; 
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and the poverty of a woman who complained that she had 
notliing but wild herbs and nettles for her sustenance prompted 
him to refuse henceforth any more generous food^ and sharply 
io rebuke a friend who ventured to mingle a little butter with 
this sorry meaU His asceticism was visibly rewarded. Day 
by da^ his form became more luminous, his raiment more 
glistering. Day by day, when he had withdrawn to the most 
hidden nooks, the brethren, whom he had straitly charged not 
to follow him, found him in rapt converse with heavenly visi- 
tants clad in robes of dazzling sjdendour. The radiance 
streamed from the windows of his cell, as the yeapiings of his 
soul found vent in songs more entrancing than any which his 
brethren had yet heard from him. His eyes were opened to 
sec clearly the inner sense of passages in the Scriptures which 
thus far had been to him dark* sayings. Monks who hid them- 
selves in the church to watch him at his devotions were 
betrayed by the burst of light which filled every comer of tlie 
building; and novices who wished to know whether the same 
glory surrounded him as he reposed in the night were blinded 
by an overpowering blaze as they pried curiously through the 
keyhole. r^*r several years the holy htmse of Iona was glad- 
dened with this visible realisation of the bliss of heaven ; and 
the only care whieh^ ruffled tlie happiness of the Saint lay in 
the power which the prayers of the monks had to counteract 
liis own. If at any time the ecstatic beauty of his coun- 
tenance was clouded by an expression of deep sorrow, it was 
because he saw the march of the angicls, who were descending 
from heaven to bear away his soul, arrested by the vehement 
intercessions of the brethren. Four years were thus added to 
the sum of his life on earth, and not until these were ended 
could he prc|||re for his departure. He had besought for 
himself the pnvilege of yielding u]) his soul on the day of the 
great ISaster festival ; but his charity forbade him to mar the 
gladness of that supreme feast, and he consented to tarry writli 
tliom till the Sabbath of the Octave. On the morning of 
Saturday he made ready with serene joy for the last journey. 

There is somctliiiig inexpressibly touching in the perfect 
quietness which marks the closing scene. The Sabbath of hi* 
long and toilsome life was at length come, and the natural 
pain of parting with his brethren was tempered by the thought 
that the separation was but for a little while. He had a bless- 
ing for all, for the grain stored up in the garner, for the old 
white horse which placed its head on its master’s lap as he sat 
down under the great cross for the last time. Departing thence, 
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he made his way slowly the summit of the little hill whence 
his eye could range over the whole island, and there pro- 
nounced his benediction on his children and on all that they 
had, and foretold the greatness and the glories of Iona in the 
time to come. Betuming to his cell, he took up his habitual 
work of transcription. His fingers moved over the parchment 
until they had written the wo^s, ‘ They who seek the Lord 
* shall want no manner of thing th^t is good.* ‘ Here I must 
^ stop,’ hp said : * Baithcn will wTitc the rest.’ This faithful 
friend, who was to succeed him as abbot, supported him into 
the church to assist at the vigil of the Octave, and remained 
with him afterwards in his cell. Through him he sent his last 
words to his dear children. They expressed a simple trust 
that a deep peace and a fervent charity might for ever reign 
among them. After this message the voice of (\)lumba was 
heard no more^; but w-hen the midnight bell gave the signal 
for matins, the Saint arose, and hastening more rapidly tlian 
the brethren could follow' him, entered the choir and prostrated ^ 
himself before the altar. The building had not yet been 
lighted, and the monk who w as nearest knew- not in the dark- 
ness where he was/ When others came wdth lights, they 
found him lying before the altar stops. l')<‘nnid, the monk 
who had groi)ed his w'ay to his master, w'as su])]>orling his 
head on his knees. Opening his eyes, the Saint bestowed on 
all a glance full of a serene and radiant gladness, and, aided by 
Dermid, raised his hand for the act of beiiedietion. Presently 
the muscles reliixed, and^ faint sigh markeri the moment when 
he fell asleep. 

Such is the legend of Coh]ml>kille, as recounted by M. d(‘ 
Montalembert. The genius of the race 4o whieh he belonged 
may have thnnvn the story of his life into a^riii more than 
usually attractive; but its main incidents and its more 
striking features are scattered plentifully over the vast field 
of Christian liagiology. If w'c read it as a poem, W'c cannot 
deny its charm. If w'e sift it as a history, the residuum 
will at best be but scanty. But whatever it he, we must 
reach it by a process which can lay some claim to be <*alled a 
method, not by a balancing or a selection of probabilities, 
any one or all of which may belong to the region of ))laiisible 
fiction ; and it is here that M. de Montalembert fails us. If 
in a series of astonishing sequences some are to be rejected as 
wildly impossible, others because the narrative comes tx> us at 
second or third baud, others because the cktraordinary int'idents 
related may be traced to their source in metaphor, it becomes 
the first duty of the historian to determine wncther a career 
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thus abounding in prodigies and marvels belongs after all to 
an order of things differing in any way from tliat in which we 
are conscious of living ourselves. We have obviously no more 
right to pick and choose between stories in which the machinery 
is mainly supernatural^ than to select any particular date out 
of many, when we have valid evidence for none, ^^en, 
during the lifetime of a saint, and for generations after it, the 
annals of the country exhibit a monotonous series of frightful 
crimes, of bloody wars, of ravages maAed by live worst con- 
ceivable cruelties, the historian cannot shake off the responsi- 
bility of determining whether a picture of angelic purity and 
peace, surrounded by such horrible accompaniments, can be 
anything but a poem in which the men of a later age have 
embodied their ideal of saintliness. If, instead of attempting 
this, or of admitting candidly that we have and can have no 
dchnite knowledge of the subject, he takes a number of inci- 
dents all essentially the same in kind, and betrays a disbelief 
of some, while he relates the rest in terms applicsible to the 
best ascertained facts of ancient or modem history, we may 
admire his generous sentiment, his impartial estimate of moral 
or spiritual character, his charm of^ style, but we cannot 
receive him as a safe guide throngli a field which it is better 
to avoid altogether than to traverse blindfold. 

From many of the incidents thus related, to all appearance, as 
actual fact, M. de Montalembeii; himself strips off all historical 
^•haractcr. If some of the most striking instances, whether 
of pro])hecics fulfilled or of prayer immediately answered, are 
to be cx]»lainetl bv referring them to an exccj)tional know- 
ledge of physical jihonomcna, tlien it is the wTiter himself 
■who casts susj)icioii on all narratives relating to the accom- 
])lishinent of ywodictions or the mechanical action of prayer. 
Si ill more, if*^the legends which have gathered round the name 
of a saint, are iweciscly those wdiich grow up among a people 
as passionate in their love and hatred as they are destitute of 
the hi3t(u ical sense, and if these stories floated down the stream 
of oral tradition for many a year l)cfi>rc any attempt was made 
to draw up a regular biography, then all efforts to reconstruct 
the history may for all that we know land us in the quagmires 
of ingenious conjecture. How then docs M. de Montalembeii; 
deal wdth his materials ? The alleged affection of Columba for 
the oak woods of Derry is taken as evidence that he composed 
tlie songs which celebrate tbeir beauty ; and tlicse poems 
‘ reveal liim to us in one of the most attractive aspects as a 
' singer of that national poetry, on whose intimate union with 
‘ the Catholic faith and invincible power over a generous 
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* people we cannot lay too great a stress.’ * The assertion 
that Columba as a singer stands at the head of two hundred 
poets, Mvhose memory and names in default of their works 
^ have remained dear to Ireland,’ is made seemingly without 
any misgiving that in this sense Columba may be as mythical 
as the goodly company of bards who have left nothing but a 
name behind them. Yet M. de Montalembert has himself 
admitted t that the texj^^ of these songs belongs perhaps to a 
later age than that of Columba. The plea that they never- 
theless illiistrate sufficiently the sentiments of the Saint and 
his disciples, can but show idiat men who ascribe a poem to any 
given author 'will naturally do their best to make the jmon 
speak as that author would liave spoken. Kay more, tlie 
ambhra or so-called bardic hymn in honour of (^oluinba is 
regarded as funiishing adc(|uate »proof of the fact that the 
Saint saved the whole order of bar^ from indiscriminate mas- 
sacre,} and that these bards w^ere the representatives of the 
Dniidical hierarchy. But under the wand of Mr. Burton the 
Druids have vanished into thin air, and the supposed dcfen(;c 
of the bards by Columba can prove nothing' beyond the fact 
that they were held in high estimation, and that they may have 
suffered some wrong. 

Of the marvellous narratives witli which even the pages of 
Adamnan are crowded, M. de Montalembert speaks with the 
same uncertain language. They are not all unhistorical, yet 
it may be nccessaiy to ]>ut them all dsidc if wc wish to look on 
Columba as he really was, 

* Whatever allowances may be made for exaggerations and fables 
with which the proverbial credulity of the Celtic tribes has overlaid 
the legends of their saints, no Christian will be tempted to reject 
the welhiittested narratives which bear witness to the supernatural 
appearances lavished on Columba, as to many other saints, throughout 
his life, and especially in his old age. These heroic champions of 
Christian truth and virtue assuredly needed such prodigies to streng- 
then them under the toils and trials of their anxious mission. From, 
time to time it was necessary diat they should rise to these heavenly 
regions, thence to draw strength for the conflict amidst constantly 
recurring hindrances, dangers, and temptations, and there also to 
learn how best to withstand the hatred, the savage habits, and the 
blind feuds of the tribes whom they sought to set tree.* § 

Yet in spite of the historical character thus claimed for 
some of these incidents, another ]>rocess may be required if we 
wish to reach the true historical residuum. 
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* It has been no easy task to select the features on which we may 
iiz a somewhat exclusive attention, iind to sift out all that may 
attract the modern reader (in other words, all that relates to the 
character of the Saint and his influence on the bistoiy of his time) 
from the mass of legends which are wholly taken up with ipinute 
details of supernatural manifestations and ascetic discipline. But 
when we have done this, we have before us, with features sufficiently 
marked and in outlines sufficiently clear, the grand old man with his 
chastened and genial habits, his sweet yet powerful voice, his Irish 
tonsure, with the crown of his head shaded and his locks hanging 
down behind, clad in his monastic garb, as ha sits oif th^ prow of his 
boat made of skins laid on osiers, sailing throush the stormy archi- 
pelago and among the narrow lakes of the north of Scotland, and 
carrying from island to island and from clan to cfan light, truth, 
and justice, the life of the soul and of conscience.* * 

Few words arc needed in reply .to these plausible conclusions. 
The whole narrative displays a chain of causation scaroely less 
extraordinary and astounding than that of the tale of Troy or 
the IVIahabhnrata. Columba knows what things are being 
done in distant regions; his w'ord accomplishes itself; his 
prayers can still the waves of the sea and the winds of heaven. 
His body gleams wdtli unearthly ligl\t, and angelic visitants 
arc seen to talk with and to strengthen him. These marvels 
form in great part the strands of which the rope is made up, 
and for none liavc we even the pretence of strictly contem- 
porary testimony. But even if we had, the value of the 
method which would arrive at historical truth by leaving out 
all that is extraordinary in the narrative may be measured by 
the ingenuity with which HcrcKlotus converts the myths of lo, 
Europa, and Helen into a story not much more poetical than 
Dc Foe's account of tlie apparition of Mrs. Veale to her friend 
at Canterbury. Of all such conclusions we can but say again 
and again, in the words of Mr. Grote,t that as the possibility 
of them cannot be denied, so neither can their reality be 
affirmed. 

But M. dc Montalcmbcrt liimself, not content with rejecting 
some of* tlicse narratives as belonging to the cloudlond of 
mythology, hazards an explanation of their origin. 

* Under this legendary dress we may easily discern in the monastic 
apostle of Caledonia (over and above the marvellous power of his 
intercessions) an attentive study of the winds and all other natural 
pheuomena affecting the insular and maritime life of the tribes whom 
he wished to train in the Christian faith. A hundred stories exhibit 
him to us as the ^olus of these mythical times and these dangerous 


* Vol. iii. p. 282. f History of Greece, Part I. ch. xv. 
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seas. Every hour men came to beg from him a favourable breeze for 
any expedition which they might be taking in hand. Nay, it fell 
out once that two of his monks, before setting sail in two different 
directions, entreated him at the same time for a breeze from the 
nortli and a breeze from the south. The prayers of both were 
granted, by detaining the monk who wished to go to Ireland until 
the other, who was sailing only to a neighbouring islet, should have 
had time to finish his voyage.’* 

We have here a virtiial admission that lor some of the most 
striking incidents in the life of Columba we ^e indebted 
simply to a significant metaphor. How then arc wc to dis- 
tinguish those whicli can be so explained from others whi<^ 
may be really* historical ? If, again, such marvels were needed, 
as M. de Montalembert affirms, to sustain the saints in their 
struggles with heathenism and the cruelty of savage life, (ui 
what grounds are we justified in ' explaining away any such 
narratives by paturalistic interpretatiems ? (Columba and 
Wilfrid alike heal the sick and raise tbi* dead, and from the 
bodies of both streams a celestial sj)lendi>ur. Wc may, if wc 
please, accept the legend in spite of its iucnn.'^istencics ; but 
we are bound to reject^it at once, if our (Tiuci?in leads us to 
mutilate its prominent -features. Our faith, in the story is 
gone if we ask why the cft'ulgenco from ColiimbaV person 
which dazzled the novice at hi« cell door should fail to lighten 
the church on the evening of his deatli : or 'vhy Wilfrid of 
York should complain of being tlirust into adiutgoon where lie 
was depriv<kl of lamp f>r cfuidle, w’hcn his jailers were dazzled 
by the brilliant light wliieh filled his prison ? f Y'et more, if 
incidents not belonging to the ordinarv course of human life 
are needed either for those who do battle witli heathenism «)r 
for those who are rescued from it, how are tin* narratives of 
such incidents to maintain their credit il* the eaiisc fails to 
produce its de.-ilgned eflcct, and if the cause itself is t»n either 
side ignored? Wilfrid restores to life tlie son of a widow; hut 
even this mighty work has not the slightest weight with his 
ecclesiastical adversaries ; and Wilfrid himself in liis conference 
with Colnian sets aside the miracles of Col urn ha as being ])os- 
sibly diabolical, and as being in any case irrelevant tx) the sub- 
ject of the Easter controversy. Of the miracles attributed to 
Augustine of Canterbury the roost important was performed 
for the pur|w».se of convincing the British Inshcps that they 
were bound to submit to his lepatine authority. It isitruc, 
indeed, that Gregory warns his friend against being puffed up 
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by any manifestation of preternatural power in his own per- 
son; but it is perplexing that neither Augustine nor the 
British bishops should regard the controversy as brought any 
nearer to its settlement by an action j^rformed with the sole 
object of putting an end to it. The instance is crucial. If 
the work of Augustine in any way depended upon or was 
furthered by the miracle, the like need and the like benefit 
may be pleaded for the acceptance of similar narratives in the 
biographies of Willrid or Columba. ^ If the absence of any 
result affect the credibility of the story in one case, it must 
affect tliat of all similar narratives. The cure o^ the blind man 
by Augusiiiic is related by M. de lifontalembert simply as fact, 
and without any remark on its harmony or disagreement with 
the rest of the narrative ; * Dean Hook has dealt mth it as 
summarily as Sir G. C. Lewis has treated the story of the 
Tarquins or the Dcceinvira 

^ In justice to the memory of Augustine, I venture to say that I 
do not believe that any such tran^action took*place. That Bede 
related faithfully the tradition of the Church of Canterbury, no one 
doubts; but the event recorded took place some time between the 
y<Nirs 6CX) and 605. Bede, wo know, finished* his history in 731. 
^lore than a century, therefore, elapsed between the alleged event 
and the first written record of it. If vfre read his narrative atten- 
tively, the account of tl»e miracle looks like an interpolation. The 
whole action terminates with the determination of the British bishops, 
the aiigQr of Augustine, his increpationes, when suddenly, without 
any reason assigned, Augustine becomes collected and calm. Ho 
deliberately, according to a plan prc.arranged, work^ his miracle; 
and what is the effect produced? Bede does indeed say that the 
Britons confejssed tlnit it was the true way of righteousness which 
Augustine taiiglU; but the statement is contradicted by the fact 
that he does not name a single Briton who became a convert to 
Augustine’s o[ inion.^ Ko Briton invited his ebuntrymen to change 
ilic customs of their country on the ground of the miracle. All 
that we know is, that a second conference was decided upon, and 
was held. At that conference the ih’Itona one and all determined 
to adhere to their own traditions. Is it not strange, if the miracle 
had been wrought, that by neither party any allusion sliould have 
been made to it? Surely, if a miracle had been wrought, Augustine 
would have been eloquent on an argument so powerful, and the 
British Christians, if the miracle was admitted, would have had 
nothing to plead fur what would in that case have been mere per- 
verseness and obstinacy.' t 

Dean Hook is perhaps hypercritical. The British bishops. 


* Vol. iii. p. 403. , 

f Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. i. ch. ii. 
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if they had seen tlie letters of Gregory or were aware of their 
tenour, might have pleaded that the Pope himself left tliem the 
alternative of rejecting any miracle as wrought by the power 
of the devil ; but additional weight thus added to the argu- 
ment that for the settlement of such questions extraordinary 
incidents are both unnecessary and useless, and assuredly the 
work of Columba or Wilfrid was not harder or more urgent 
than that of Augustine. With the rejection of such incidents 
in the life of this great missionary the ])ortcntous mass of 
similar legends which gdther round his c^)ntcm])oraries or his 
successors crdmbles away. The marvellous agency which 
supersedes at the will oif a saint the ordinary sequence of 
human affairs &des into the mists of poetry ; and w e at once 
accuse ourselves of an over harsh judgment if wc assume that 
the religion of the age was as talismanic as it is said to have 
been. The stone at Gartan,the ambhra hymn wdiich sang the 
praises of Columba, the cowd which rivals the armour of Achilles 
or of Sigurd, may all be classed wdth the spells wdiitth evoke 
the marvels of the Arabian Nights’ fiction ;* and, like tlic>o 
marvels, they arc the offspring of a sentiment which know's 
nothing and cares nothing for the orderly government of nature. 
If the Abbess Elfleda really felt assured that the touch of an>- 
thing which had belonged* to her friend St. Cuthbert would at 
once heal her sickness,* she was under the influence of a super- 
stition worthy of a Hindoo devotee. The story that her 
recovery was effected by a linen girdle whicii St. Cuthbert 
sent her, >vas but the form into which the poetry of the time 
threw tlic fad that meek and merciful men are the true sons 
of consolation. 

To such as find pleasure in w^atching the varied jday of 
these natural feelings, it may be a task of some interest anti 
perhaps of some profit to trace the recurrence of the same 
myth in the lives of a multitude of saintly lieroes. The his- 
torian may feel a satisfaction of another kind in marking the 
significant dirnihutioii or disappearance of marvellous incidents 
os the narrative acquires a better title to be regarded as the 
evidence of contomjM)raries.f He may also feel that the story 
of the death of ]lede, identical as it is in many of its features 
with that of Columba, is really more beautifid and touching. 
The visible angels and the bodily effulgence arc not there ; but 

* Vol. iii. p. 425. 

^ t de Montalembert, with his usual candour, admits that Bede 
diylaims all personal knowledge of any of the extraordinary incidents 
Elated by him. (Vol. v. p. 67.) 
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his lips still dictate, as the hand of Columba writes, the words 
of eternal life. ^ It is finished,’ said the scribe as Bede ended 
the dictation of St. John’s Gospel. ‘ You say true,’ replied 
the dying saint, ‘ it is finished, and now take my head in your 
‘ hands and turn my face towards the sanctuary.’ 

Pictures such as these may both console and edify ; but if 
the narratives in which they arc found are histories, then they 
must be submitted to the tests which distinguish fact from fic- 
tion or falsehood. There is no satisfaction in the permission 
which M. dc Montalembert gives to his readers .tcf receive or 
reject the miracles attributed to St. Wilfrid,* while he insists 
that some of tiic marvels in the life of Columba ar^ historical 
facts ; and the method w'hich accepts likelihoods as certainties, 
and regaHs as ‘ autlientic * those portions of a narrative which 
do not exhibit a supi^rnatural machinery, must be set aside as 
simjdy fallacious. Still more must the dispassionate critic set 
his face against attempts to analyse the early history of Chris- 
tianity in Britain or in other countries from the point of view 
taken by the ecclesiastical historians of an age in which the hier- 
archical constitution of the Church had been fully developed. 
As we read the glowing jmges of M. de^ Montalembert, the 
severe condemnation passed on all ofFcilders against monastic 
and Cliristian morality, the candid admission that all w'as not 
rosc-cohmr iu the religious houses of the sixth and seventh 
centuries may almost cause us to forget that there may be 
momentous questions lying quite apart from the defiant pro- 
fiigacy of Phiglish kings and the scandalous pilgrimages of 
English nuns. It may be true, as M. de Montalembert asserts, 
that the controversy which was practically ended by the defeat 
of Cidinan at the Council of Whitby may have been caused 
simply by the adhcnmcc of the Scottish Christians to a calcu- 
lation l>y wliicli the time of the Easter festival had once been 
generally determined; and yet the question whether their 
obstinate retention of an obsolete rule may not point to some 
radical difference of pinnciple may bo no nearer to its answer. 
Of this important subject M. dc Montalembert's treatment is, 
to say the least, evasive : - - 

* An honest and careful examination of all monastic peculiarities 
to be found in the life of Columba reveals nothing in the way either 
of observances or of duties which runs counter to the rules adopted 
by all the religious communities of the sixth century from the tradi- 
tions of the fathers of the desert. But what we see clearly is — first, 
the necessity of the vow or solemn profession to mark the definite 


* Vol. iv. p. 231. 
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admiBBLon of the postulant into the society after a trial of whatever 
duration ; and, secondly, the absolute conformity of the religious 
life followed by Columba and his monks with the precepts and rites 
of the Catholic Church in all ages. Texts indisputable and undis- 
puted prove the existence of auricular confession, of the invocation 
of saints, the universal trust in their protection and in their inter- 
ference with the conduct of temporal affairs, the celebration of the 
mass, the Real Presence in the Eucharist, the celibacy of clerks, 
fasting and abstinence, prayer for the dead, the sign of the cross, 
and more particularly *a diligent and profound study of the Scrip- 
tures. So fall the fancies of writers who think ^hat in the Celtic 
Church they discern a primitive Christianity beyond the pale of 
Catholicism j so once more is the lie given to the absurd but in- 
veterate prejudice which accuses our fathers of having ignored or 
forbidden the study of the Bible.* * 

It is obvious that a close agreement both in doctrine and 

S ractice may have coexisted with the most complete indcpcii- 
cncc of the several Christian societies, and that so long as we 
infer the absolute authority of one Church from the mere fact 
of such agreement, we are not even on the right road towards 
solving the mystery. To treat the question as turning on an 
insignificant |>oint of detailt is in truth hut little to the pur- 
pose. For whatever teason, the Easter controversy interposed 
a great gulf between the Irish and the Latin Cdiristians; for 
whatever reason 'Wilfrid, the victor in this dispute, the eager 
Latin partisan, was involved in a lifelong struggle with a hier- 
archy headed ]}y another special champion of the . Latin 
Church.; 

The singularly Inconsistent explanations of this great cpiarrel 
given by iiiodorn In’storians may fairly strengthen the convic- 
tion that the process of judging from inadequate materials is 
neither satisfactory nor profitable. According to M. de Moiita- 
lembert, f the diocese of Wilfrid embraced the Piets of Lothian, 
the Britons of Cumberland, and the mixed clans of Cialloway. 
These Wilfrid, he thinks, would seek to wean from their old 
traditions, and thus become the object of a sns]»icioii and 
dislike wbieli afterwards overwhelmed him. The view is 
plausible, until wc remember that Wilfrid's crusade against 
Celtic ecclesiastical usages would insure tlic favour of Arch- 
bishop Theodore rather than his enmity. In the opinion of 
Lappe]iberg,§ the division <»f the diocese of ^"ork was prompted 
by fears grounded on the unparalleled magnificence of Wilfrid 
as a prelate, while Wilfrid in his turn would naturally resist 


* Vol. iii, p. 301. t VoL iv. p. 161, J Vol. iv. p. 226. 
§ England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, vol. i. p. 186. 
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every measure likely to lessen his influence. But this view 
puts out of sight the fact that the one absorbing passion of 
Wilfrid’s life was devotion to the Roman Church and to the 
Pope, and that (irej^ory had expressed to Augustine his desire 
that the province of York should embrace twelve sees. Hence 
when Dr. Hook* explains the quarrel by the unwillingness of 
Wilfrid to relinquish the power which he possessed, we have 
to account for the singular circumstance that Wilfrid should 
run counter to the one authority whose *6lightest wish he pro- 
fessed to bo ready at all hazards to carry out. Wlien again 
Dr. Hook lavs stress on the disregard with which Theodore 
treated tlu* ]japal decree obtained by Wilfrid after his deposi- 
tion, he forgets seemingly that the Archbishop had complied 
Tvith the pa[)al decrees which cnjor.icd the reinstatement of 
Wilfrid in the see filled by Qiad, and that submission to one 
papal decree as such involved the duty of submission to all. 
Dean Milinaii alone candidly confesses that the causes of the 
great quarrel between AVilfrid and Theodore are lost in ob- 
scurity, t Yet when he tells us that Theodore brought with 
him to England the Roman love of order and organisation, we 
must not ibrget that thus far he was but seeking to realise 
the dc‘oy>ost yearnings of AV'ilfrid himself. AVhen he adds that 
Thei>dorc s(*onis to have formed a great scheme for the sub- 
mission of* the wholt? island to his metropolitan jurisdiction, we 
an? driven 1o reply that the scheme was present both in its outline 
iiiid in its tlctails to the minds of Gregory and Augustine, and 
that on this supposition AVilfrid should have been fiis fellow- 
labourer, not his enemy. 

Wh.atover may have been its nature, the quarrel was undoubt- 
edly a seriinis one. It becomes absurd only in the pages of Mr. 
Faber.J True faith, it would seem, makes it necessary that 
the reader should forget in each page what the wnter has 
said in the preceding, and according to Mr. Faber’s devotional 
history there was absolutely no ground for the quarrel at all. 
Both were ‘ ardent Jloinanisers,’ both were equally saints, and 
they unfortunately misunderstood each other. As Romanisers, 
they were both eager to carry out the wishes of Gregory. 
Still Theodore urged on ‘ his favourite scheme with hardly 
justifiable zeal,’ and he had ‘ some reason ’ for thinking that 
AVilfrid would (object to the division of his diocese. This 
. objection, it seems, owed its origin to a ‘ singular faculty given 


* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. i. ch. iv. 
t History of Latin Christianity, book iv. ch. iv. 

} Lives of the English Saints. Wilfrid, Bishop of YorL 
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* like a new sense to honest and hard-working priests/ ' It is 
^ the love of souls ; and perhaps none but a saint could ade- 
' quatel^ measure the afiiiction which a teacher would suffer 

* in having his spiritual children taken from his guidance and 
‘ paternal care. The convents and their dependent villages all 

* up the valleys of those wooded streams of the romantic north 
' — they were Wilfrid’s creation. There he went preaching 

* and confirming and receiving confessions till he loved his 

* spiritual sons and daughters as not one mother in Bethlehem 
^ loved her helples^ innocents.’ Historians* like Lappenberg 
may be inconsistent ; but writers like Mr. Faber have a mel- 
ancholy preeminence amongst the large crowd of fanatics who 
deliberately debase the powers of their mind by a credulity 
which we arc halt* tcmjytcd to ascribe rather to policy than to 
conviction. 

From this cloying ron^ance we turn witli a feeling of posi- 
tive refreshment to the pages in which Mr. Burton has analysed 
the history of Columba, regretting only that the i)lan of his 
work has not suffered him to deal with that of Wilfrid. 
Although nothing is gained ^ by carping at the ecclesiastical 
‘ system of the middle ages,’ tt>o great Stress can scarcely be 
laid on his protest, that, if wc would fairly give the history of 
still earlier Christianity, wc cannot allow the assumption made 
by every writer brought up under that school that ‘ all the com- 

* plex articulation of the system of whicli he found liiinsclf a 
^ part in the thirteenth or fourteenth century had existed from 
‘ the beginning.’ 

'The untrammelled student,’ he adds, 'knows that it is the crea- 
tion of time and design.’ * It follows tliat ' one cannot trust the 
ecclesiastical historians as correctly rendering events removed to any 
distance back from their own age. They write about everything 
as if the Church were constructed — say, in the sixth century — 
exactly on the model to which it has grown in the twelfth century. 
The St. Ninian, whose bare existence is hardly proved to the lay 
archaeologist, is with them the head of a completed hierarchy, with 
dioceses for bishops and parishes for presbyters. Hcncc the extreme 
value of authenticated early records, such as Adamnan’s Life of 
St. Columba.’ 

In this life Mr. Burton has remarked, there is not a word im- 
porting that Columba ' considered himself in any way under the 
' orders of the Bishop of Rome. That bishop, indeed, docs not 
' happen to be mentioned in tbe book, though it ^ discursive and 

* gossipy, speaking of contemporary ecclesiastics and distant 
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* states. Twice the city of Rome is mentioned — on one occasion 

* to lament that pestilence was rife there, and on another to pro- 
^ claim that the fame of St. C.'olumha had spread over Britain, 
^ Gaul, and Spain, and had reached Rom^ the greatest of 

* cities.’ Nay more, the whole tenour of Irish mediaeval his- 
tory seems to bring into clear light facts which the ecclesiastical 
'writers had sought to keep in the background or to suppress. 
M. dc Montalcinkcrt is content to assert that Columba wa&* 
not guilty of any open schism or rebellion against Roman 
authority. Mr. Burton, free from the prejudices by which M. 
de Montalembert is perhaps unconsciously swayed, perceivea 
that then and for many centuries afterwards . ‘ the Irish 
‘ Church was ever counted at headquarters a trouBlesomc self- 

* willed establishment, and every effort was made to bring 
‘ inti> it fresh elements from sounder sources of Catholicism.’ 
The decisive step for insuring this result was taken by Hadrian 
IV., when he granted the island to Henry II. of England. 
The fact, Mr. Burton adds, is not easily realised by us, ^ but 
‘ few historical positions arc better attested than this, ^hatthe 
‘ English Saxon was sent to bring the Irish Celt to a sense of 
‘ his duty to the holy sec of Rome.’* 

Mr. Burton’s conclusions may not be* acceptable t*) M. de 
^Montalembert ; but it is impossible to maintain that in his 
hands the method .of historical criticism has yielded merely 
negative results and led to an indiscriminate scepticism. His 
researches have enabled him to make many additions to our 
positive knowledge of facts; and if a com]>licated*Driiidical 
hierarchy is an idea rather than a fact, our stock of historical 
infoimation is really enlarged by our deliverance from an 
old and widespread delusion. A knowledge which dreads the 
strict application of the laws of evidence is no knowledge at 
all ; and the man who seeks simply to learn whether certain 
alleged events have or have not taken place, will feel a real 
satisfaction in discai'ding impressions which he finds to be not 
founded on fact. To shrink from the scrutiny implies a con- 
scious weakness ; and, on the other hand, nothing can be more 
certain than that ‘ wc shall get accustomed, as we go on, to the 
^ destruction of larger portions of our belief. It is a useful 

* process. "When the historical stage is occupied by §liadows, 

* the mind gets bewildered among tliem, and we cannot easily 
' see and estimate any little morsel of actual truth that may 

* come foT'ward with its honest claims upon our notice.’ t The 

* History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 257. 
f Ibid., vol. i. p, 105. 
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publication of such a history as that of Mr. Burton is a most 
cheering sign that tlie glories of the conjectural school of his- 
torians are on the wane, and strengthens the hope that we may 
shortly see no more of the dismal capita mortaa which even 
such writers as l^hucydides and Milton set up to be wor- 
shipped. 

The necessity, imposed on Latin hagiologists, of adapting 
history to . a more modem ecclesiastical constitution precludes 
us from acceptin|r unreservedly their accounts of the more 
ancient rforms of discipline ; and wc decline to. believe that the 
monastic system of Columba involved even the obligation 
of celibacy until we have some clear and positive evidence 
to outweigh facts which seem to point in another direction. 
In any case, we ai-e /ully justihed in regarding the Latin 
assertion as upproven, when w'c remember that in Italy itself 
the question was not settled before the days of Hildebrand. 
Without going further than M. de Montalembert’s pages, we 
have abundant indications that the accounts of the monastic 
system^ of Columba have been modified to suit the needs 
of altered times. His disciples ai*c reckoned by thousands 
and tens of thousands, and the asceticism to which they arc 
subjected is more sc^oi\* than that of Benedict. Exhibiting 
in themselves a high ideal of saintliness, they strive to leaven 
the Avhole mass around them. Yet their wfv*k is undone almost 
as so(»n as it is finished. Tw'o hundred in^rnks of Derry, so 
the story runs, fall in battle with the neighbouring monks of 
Cloiunacm/ise ; and no sooner is a great saint ilead tliaii we 
hear of notljing but fire-raising, assassinate »n. and massacre 
through all the country round. It is quite |K»<siblo, iw M. de 
Montalcmbert tliuik.'N, that it would have been tenfold w'urse if 
the monks had nor been there ; but it is also possible that their 
moiiachism may ha\e differed greatly from the accounts given 
of it by later writers. Th<*y were confessedly restless vagrants, 
roaming from land to land, and talking j>art in the wars of* rival 
clans with more substantial weapons tiiau their jirayers. 

This roving habit, which brought about the introduction of 
Irisli monachisrn into Gaul, is tlie feature which most strikingly 
distinguLsbes the numks of Columba from those of Benedict; 
yet it i§ but one of many j>hases exhibited by the Brotean 
monachisrn whether of tlie Bastcni or the Western world. 
The history of Columba thus brings us back to the point 
from which we started, and of which wc cannot afibrd to lose 
sight if wc w'ould really understand the system as a wdiolc. 
At no time has the system l>ecn true to its idea. That idea 
aimed at crushing all individual feelings ; it ought to have 
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produced a barren monotony and arrested the development 
of all personal character. But from the first, in spite of their 
self-renunciation, the character of the man would reveal itself 
under the proposed self-annihilation of the monk. While 
Macarius was courtini^ in a marsh the stings of venomous in- 
sects, Antony mused in his more graceful retreat, soothed by 
the murmurs of a brook under the shade of spreading palm- 
trees. A\’^hilc the C(»arseT ascetic exhibited his gymnastic feats 
on the summit of a rock or a pillar, Basil was meditating on 
the beautiful scenes which he compared to the island of Ca- 
lyi»so; and Gregory, his friend, though he renounced all else, 
refused to o up the one cherished gift of honeyed eloquence. 
Monachisin was never stationary. No idea has ev<fr exhibited a 
more marv(3llous power of development and renovation ; none 
has involved so many contradictions ; none has more strictly 
contained the seeds of its 'own 'ultimate destruction. An- 
choritism, to those who do not accept its philosophical basis, is 
ill some rosjiects ropulsi^ c, in others loathsome*. The monasti- 
cisni (»f Lanfranc or Anselm presents an image of singular 
majesty and beauty. It has, however, been attained not so 
miu h by a modification of the original idea as by a real de- 
]iarturc from it. The rapidity with which it passes through 
the stages of transition seems altogether capricious. Some 
houses c<»ntinue fm* generations to exhibit the lower and more 
legitimate type; others seem at once to develope into high in- 
tellectual activity and greatness. While Benedict at Monte 
C'asdino was cnishing the minds and the bodies of* his monks, 
Oassiodorus, in bis beautiful Calabrian retreat, was raising a 
nionastcrv of wbicli the liiiildiiigs were as vast as they were 
splendid, and storing nji in it an immense library. The dull 
manual labour of Benedict was replaced at Yivaria by an in- 
i'cssant study ol all art and literature, both sacred and profane. 
A\'itb these more striking contradictions there were incon- 
sistenc’ies ou almost every other characteristic of the anchorite 
philosojihy. Some encouraged, others repressed, the extrava- 
gances of ascetieisiii. While one ujdicld the superior merit of 
filth, another enforced the more attractive duty of cleanliness. 
If Bernard refused to sec the lake which lay directly beneath 
him, Basil and Cassiodorus surveyed the beauties of earth, 
sky, and water with no scrupulous or reluctant vision. In the 
songs of Columba, ‘ the woods in which he had dwelt pleasantly 

* rustle their green leaves, and the streams are there with the 

* sound of all their waters.’* The narrowest ignorance, the 


* Scott, ‘ Legend of Montrose.' 
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most profound learning, rude barbarism and an exquisite taste, 
an utter nakedness and a lavish magnificence of art and ritual, 
characterise different orders of the same age, or the same order 
at different times. But while their liisiory exhibits a constant 
tendency to pass from the ruder to the more graceful types, 
tlic rough Teutonic activity, poured into the effete civilisation 
of liome, furnished an endless supply of vehement spirits who 
chafed at the growing splendour, anj revived more or less suc- 
cessfully the ancient •simplicity of their order. But to the 
earliest fornr it became ^adually more and more im}M)Ssible to 
adhere. ^Stephen Ilardiiig might plunge into the wilderness 
of Citeaux in disgust at the degeneracy of !Molesfne ; but his 
own disciple 'Bernard, with all of Stephen’s monastic spirit and 
more than Stephen’s monastic rigour, becomes the centre and 
virtual ruler of Christendom in politics, in science, and in 
theology. Finally, monasticism,' wdiich attained its glory by 
departing from its own idea, was the immediate parent of art 
intellectual movement which has had its issue in Teutonic 
Christianity. So far as it succeeded in confining the monk to 
the routine of vague meditation, of endless ofbees and rude 
manual labour, the fabric of Latin Christianity was safe ; but 
the fatal step was already taken when to the warning against 
too much learning a monk could reply, ‘ If J had the kiiovv- 
^ ledge of God, I should never offend Him: they disobey Ilhn 
‘ who do tiot know Him.’ 

The first dawn of real thought in the cloister was the 
beginning of the vast controvereies of scholastic philosophy. 
Bernard might be victorious in his ap[>ea] to faith and authority 
against the subtleties of Abelard; but the cmitroversy itself 
W’as a pledge that the ashes which he left smouldering wu)uld 
burst into flame when faith and authority w’ould no longer avail 
to quench it. Yet more, the reforms of men like Stephen 
Harding and Bernard w'erc a protest not merely gainst the 
gentler rule of Peter the VciicraWc, but against every cede* d 
siastical dej)arturefrom apostolic simplicity. Every attempt t4» 
revive the stern asceticism of Benedict and Coluinba exhibited 
a significant contrast not only to the magnificent abbot of u 
learned and renowned community, but to secular priests and 
prelates whose sacerdotal character had long been disguised by 
the garb of feudalism. The contrast called fortli the orthodox 
protests of Arnold of Brescia. That protest w as for the time 
crushed in his death ; it was repressed again in the funeral piles 
which w^re lit at Constance ; but the revolt of Germany and 
England was the inevitable result when |)opcs and councils 
had no longer the strength to extinguish it 
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From that time to the present Latin monachism has con- 
tented itself with controllinpr or crushing the natural instincts 
and affections of individual men and women. In the words of 
M. de Montalcmbert* monks have formed in all ages the great 
army of sacrifice ; but since they have ceased to convert the 
nations, the sacrifice has been bounded* to the mere abandon- 
ment of family and home, and from this point of view , the most 
complete self-devotion is that of the nun. The eloquence 
with wbi(di M. de Montalembcrt dwells the beneficent: lives 
Sind sweetening infiuences of the great company of virgins who 
have loved to think of ^Jiemselves as brides of Christ,' comes 
from no imiiM rent spectator. The plough has jmssed over his 
back, and made long furrows. He has had to give up his own 
child to swell llic hosts which now conquer milyin tlie cloister, 
and the iron Inus gone deep into his soul. The simple pathos 
of his words will be felt by alf: — 

‘This daily spectacle of self-sacrifice I, who speak of it, have 
iiiy.-'Clf seen and ex])eriencod. That which 1 had beheld only across 
tlie ages and in books was one day brought before my eyes, which 
were bathed with tlie tears of a father’s agony. Who will not forgive 
me, if iinjK'lled bv this imperishable memory, 1 have lengthened, 
perhaps unreasonably, tliis ])ortion of a work which has too long re- 
mained unlinislied? How many others have felt the same anguish 
with m^'self, and with a feeling of despair have looked their last on 
a dearly loved child Or sister?* ♦* 

Wc can but say that the terms of the surrender differ widely 
from the conditions 'which * the religious ’ of the earlier ages 
seem Ui have iiiij>osed on themselves or on others, and that the 
true sacrifice comes rather from himself than from his child. 

* I go to die,’ she said, as she bade him farewell, — ‘ to die 

* to you, die to all. I shall never be either wife or mother, 

‘ T .shall not tiven be your child. I shall exist for God only.’ 
The language of the cloister is changed since the days of 
Winfred. ‘ Since I have been dejirived of the solace of 

* your presence,’ writes Egburga to the apostle of Friesland, 

* J cease not to embrace your neck with sisterly afiTcction. 

* Since the death of my brother you are the man whom 1 

* love above all others.’ Doubtless the love was pure ; but 
the delight 'W'hich she receives from the actual society of Boni- 
face cannot be explained away. ' Do you not know,’ writes 
another to her brother, ^ that you are dearer to me than any 
^ other living being ? It is impossible for me to put down in 

* writing "what I really feel.’ These arc but two oAmany 
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passages, quoted by M. de Montalembcrt, which clearly show 
iJiat we professed nun has had no thought of renouncing the 
natural affections which bind men to their kinsfolk or their 
friends. May it be that here too the system has lost some- 
thing of its pliancy and its vigour, since its sphere of action 
has become more cramped? Have we here also a chaise which 
has been unregistered or discreetly passed over in silence by 
historians wise in their generation? Assuredly when St. 
Theresa, referring to her parting from her father, said that her 
love of God* was not strong enough to raise her wholly above 
the fedings of natural tenderness, she spoke a language little 
in harmony with the greetings sent by Lioba to Boniface. 

M. de Montalembert is a keen admirer ef the free constitu- 
tion of England, and his love for all that is great in the 
English ch^acter has acquired strengtii Avith years. It is 
perhaps strange that he should ft-il to connect the self-govern- 
ment of Englishmen with the fact that their idea of sacrifice is 
not that of Liatin Christianity. In the monks and nuns of all 
ages M. de Montalembert secs a host of intercessors whose 
lives are needed to keep the world SAveet, and without whose 
prayers the salt of humanity Avoiild lose its savour. The same 
faith animates a prominent, though perhaps not large, section 
in the Church of England ; and these also assert, Avith M. de 
Montalembert, that the rejection of their claims is the rejec- 
tion of the belief of any medium between the soul and God. 
We have, not long since had occasion to express our belief that 
(his truly “expresses the state of the case.* Believing this Ave 
are constrained to maintain further that, although the monastic 
orders have done much to promote the good of man, the ideal 
which they have projiosed to themselves is no more that of 
genuine sacrifice Uiau a cpUcction of probable statements is 
history. The liighest forms of self-surrender are Ihose of 
which the world knows nothing, and avIiosc beauty is derived 
not from the halo of sacerdotal sentiment, but from the quiet 
discharge of umomontic and, it may be, irksome duties* 
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Art. IV. — 1. Schools Inquiry Commission. Beport relative 
to Technical Education. 1867. 

2. Copy of Letter from B. Samuelson^ Esq.^ M.P.^ to the 
Vice-President of the Committee of Cduncil on Education in 
various Countries abroad. 

3. On Technical Education in Yorkshire. By Henry H. 
Sales. 1868. 

4. Reports of Artisans selected by a Committee appointed by 

the Council of the Society of Arts to visit the Paris Universal 
, Exhibition. 1867. • 

^IIE education which acquaints a man with the natural prin- 
ciples of the art or calling he j)rofesses is, to him, tech- 
ni<^al cducatiV)!!. The general knowledge of the fundamental 
principles and laws which goveiu all materia^ things is the 
result of scientific education. Thus the latter would include 
the former, and, were it rightly conducted, a general scientific 
education would form the basis on which a particular technical 
education might be afterwards raised ; tind a young man who 
had first acquired an elementary knowledge of the physical or 
natural sciences would find it easy to build upon this founda- 
tion, and to secure. a competent and increasing knowledge of 
the scientific conditions of his particular art or trade. ’ 

Til Britain, owing to the lacK of a general scientific educa- 
tion in all our universities and great schools, the mental con- 
dition of the so-called educated classes has hitherto been, and 
for some time will continue to be, remarkably oiic-sided. What 
young men know is of little practical service, while what they 
do not lesuTi is too often that w’hich they most m’gently require 
to know. Even their seniors are lamentably deficient in an 
acquaintance with the common things of science. Everybody 
is aware of this, and Mr. Gi’ove only stated what is trite and 
obvious, when, in addressing the British Association as the 
President of the meeting at Nottingham, he observed ; — ^ It is 

* sad to see the number of so-called educated men who, travelling 
‘ by railway, voyaging by steamboat, consulting the almanack 

* for the time of sun-rise or full moon, have not the most ele- 
< mentary knowledge of a steam-engine, a barometer, or a 
^ quadrant ; and who will listen with a half-confused faith to 
^ Ae most idle predictions as to weather or cometic influences, 
^ while they are in a state of crass ignorance as to the cause of 
^ the trade-winds, or the form of a comet’s path.’ Unfortu- 
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natelj, every man of science can confirm this allegation, and 
even extend it to much more simple and elementary questions 
than the cause of trade^'winds or the course of comets, for 
instances arc often current in conversation of the almost in- 
credible ignorance of men of high social or 2 )rofcssional stand- 
ing. The naiTation of such instances is received and passed 
off with a laugh, because men great in their professions or 
possessions can afford to be ignorant of many things ; but the 
case is very different* when men are ignorant of the principles 
of tliosq stSences which underlie their own art. or calling, and 
when the deficiencies in tlieir education make their appearance 
in the application and products of their skill. The effect be- 
comes of the gravest consequence when such deficiencies tell 
largely ujk)!! the trade and the manufactures of our country ; 
and it is with reference to this very momentous consequence 
that we nOw' propose to treat of the topic of Technical and 
Scientific Edqcation. 

We may commence with the candid though painful admis- 
sion, that no country in the world approaching to England in 
manufacturing eminence is so radically deficient iti special 
industrial education. * Broadly viewed, the whole system of 
technical education has, at this late day, to take root and grow 
in our soil. The more we consider this deficiency, the more 
marvellous and melancholy does it ai)pf»ar. This country, 
which has asserted and assumed the inamifacturing preemi- 
nence over all countries — this country, which at least for many 
years maintained its asserted industrial supremacy — has done 
so, in spite of the absence of early education in the very 
groundw'ork of its sujireraacy. It has been the birthplace and 
cradle of most of those great mechanical inventions which have 
changed the face of society and given wings to commerce. 
The steam-engine, the locomotive engine, the application of 
steam to manifold uses, the steam-hammer, the planing-machine, 
the spinning-jenny, the pow'er-loom, the self-acting mule; and 
numerous other machines, besides a multitude of tools and im- 
plements for executing particular W'ork — all owe their invcntuai 
or improvement to our country, and the nearly exclusive use 
of these macliines and implements for many ];ast year^has been 
the principal cause of our manufacturing preeminence. But 
free trade, great and international exhibitions, and extended 
international intercourse have made these w'onderful machines 
and appliances known and available to all Europe. During 
the last century we held our local and our natural advantages 
without serious rivalry, while we were separated from the rest 
of Europe by tbe sea, and exempted from long and desolating 
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wars. All our natural possessions of coal and iron and other 
materials were tlien almc^t exclusively in our own hands and 
under out own command. The case, however, at present 
is essentially different. Otlier countries enjoy peace, other 
countries have displayed energy and enterprise, and have seen 
and admired and adojited our machines and our tools. Fur- 
nished with these, they start as rivals in the same race, and 
thepr in effect say, There is nothing which England has made 
wluch ^ ! cannot make. We also have coal and iron; we also 
have capital and workmen. From her we can get, by the 
freedom of trade, all that we require ; from her we can obtain 
models, and we can improve upon her implements and her 
processes, and will strenuously endeavour to procure cheaper 
machines and cheaper goods, and to undersell her in some 
markets and compete with her. in all. 

We must therefore admit, however reluctantly, that we can 
no longer hope to forestall other nations, and .to fill half the 
markets of the world with the products of our looms and fac- 
tories, unless we can a<lvaiice beyond our former selves. The 
inquiry now is not what we have been, but what we relatively 
are ; not whether we have gained a high ^dace and reputation, 
but whether we can retain them ? To rest upon our oars is to 
drift backwards ; and not to be the first is soon, in this age of 
activity, to be the lUst. 

What, then, is our actual relative place in the manufacturing 
and engineering industry of the world at this time ? ^ All who 
have given attention to this subject have expressed theii* mis- 
givings or their decided opinion to the effect that we have 
lost tlie first place and are fast retrograding. This is no 
longer a matter of conjecture, for the Paris Exhibition of last 
year afforded evidences of our decline upon the largest possible 
scale. Making due allow'ance for some degree of misrepre- 
sentation, and for a considerable amount of unrepresentation 
on the part of our manufacturers, ])articularly in the classes of 
heavy goods and machinery, the verdict of several competent 
judges is against our present preeminence, and, with various 
forms of emphasis, a declaration of our gradual decline. Dr. 
Lyon Playfair affirms that as juror in one of the classes of the 
Paris Exhibition he had an opportunity of gathering many 
opinions as to the position which England then occupied in the 
great industrial competitiou, and that he is sorry to odd that 
with very few exceptions a singular accordance of opinion 
prevailed that our country had shown but little inventiveness 
and made but little progress in the peaceful arts of industry 
since 1862 . Deficient representation in some of the industries 
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might have accounted for this judgment against us, but when 
we find that, out of ninety classes, there were scarcely a dozen 
in which preeminence was unhesitatingly awarded to us, this 
plea must be abandoned. 

‘ My own opinion/ says Dr. Lyon Playfair, * is worthy only of 
the confidence whiph might be supposed to attach to my knowledge 
of tlie chemical arts ; but when I found some of our chief mechanical 
and civil engineers lamenting the want of progress in their in- 
dustries, and pointing td the wonderful advances which other nations 
were making ; when I found our chemical and even textile manu- 
facturers uttering similar complaints, I naturally devoted attention 
to elicit their views as to the causes. So far as 1 could gather them 
by conversatfon, the one cause upon which there yras most unanimity 
of conviction is that France, Prussia, Austria, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land possess good systems of industrial education for the masters 
and managers of factories and workshops, and that England possesses 
none.’* 

Upon this Statement as a text, some of the jurors and other 
gentlemen of scientific and manufacturing eminence have been 
induced to comment and to add their own opinions. Professor 
Tyndall thinks that Ungland is sure to fall behind as regards 
those industries into ‘which the scientific element enters. In 
fact, he has long entertained the opinion, that in virtue of the 
better education provided by continental nations, England 
must one day — and that no distant one — find herself outstripped 
by those nations, both in the arts of ])cace and war. As sure 
as knowledge is power, this must be the result. The Rev. 
Canon Norris, one of the Insjiectors of Sc^hools, observes — 

* I must confess that my cxamluation of the things sent from 
Austrian, French, and Prussian schools, compared in my own mind, 
not with what England sent (for we were not at all fairly repre- 
sented) but with my owm knowledge of what England might have 
sent, led me to believe that while in the niattei- of primary educa- 
tion, vre were (to say the least) well abreast of those tlireo nations, 
yet in the matter of higher instruction, of all that tends to convert 
the mere workman into the artisany Austria, France, and Prussia 
were clearly passing us.’ 

The personal testimonies of very competent judges in various 
departments of manufacture concur in tlie same conclusion. 
Mr. Edward Huth, of Huddersfield, who had closely examined 
the woollen textile fabrics during our Exhibition in 1851, and 
who had acted as juror for these fabrics in the Exhibition of 
1862, as well as last year at Paris, enjoyed very favourable 

* Letter from Dr. Lyon Playfair to Lord Taunton, May 15th, 
1867, in Report relative to Technical Education. 
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opportunities of comparing the progress made hj different 
countries in that important branch of industry^ thus expresses 
his opinion : — 

* I am sorry to say that although we may still be unsurpassed in 
many of our productions, we no longer, hold that preeminence 
which was accorded to us in the Exhibition of 1851. Although an 
industry wliich has obtained a considerable state of perfection does 
naturally not advance in ten years as rapitlly as the one which 'was 
at that period less fully developed, I fear that the enormous strides 
that have of late been made by our continental rivals in France^ 
Belgium, Prussia, and Austria will make it daily more difficult for 
our woollen manufactures to hold, not only their former prominent 
position, but even in many cases to maintain their present one. It 
is high time that not only the Government, but that every indi- 
vidual who loves his country, should make thorough inquiries into 
the causes of such a state of things. .Like Dr. Playfair, I made it a 
point during my stay in Paris to converse with many English as 
well as foftign jurors on this point. I found my^(for a long time 
previously entertained) convictions entirely confirmed, that it is the 
want of industrial education in this country which prevents our 
manufacturers from making that progress which other nations are 
making. From all I could Fce and learn,! found both masters and 
foremen of other countries much more scientifically educated than 
our own. This, however, is not all. The workmen themselves of 
other countries have a far superior education to ours, many of whom 
have none whatever. Their productions show clearly that there is 
not a machine w'orking a machine, but that brains sit at the loom 
and intelligence stands at the spinning-wheel.' 

Let US hear another witness, thoroughly skilled in his own 
department. Mr. James E. McConnell, who was a juror for 
England at Paris, says ; — 

* In the class of which I was juror for England, I made a very 
careful cxaininatioa and comparison of our locomotive engine^ 
carriages, and railway machinery, apparatus and material as shown 
by this country, with the same articles exhibited by France, Germany, 
and Belgium. I am firmly convinced that our former superiorily 
either in material or workmanship no longer exists ; in fact, there 
arc engines shown there made in France and Germany equal to 
those of the best English makers. It requires no skill to predict 
that, unless we adopt a system of technical education for our work- 
men in this country, we shall soon not hold our own in cheapness 
of cost as well as in excellence of quality of our mechanical pro- 
ductions.’ 

With reference to machinery, another witness. Captain 
Frederick Beaumont, B.E., thus testifies : — 

^ There can be no doubt as to the immense strides which foreign 
mechanical eugiueering has latdy made, notably I think in the case 
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of France and Belgium, and by which they are rnj>idly overtaking 
the industrial power of Great Britain. My impression is that this 
advance has been greatly owing to a successful copying of English 
designs, and to tlio use of English machine tools. Of course, did 
the foreigners merely confine themselves to copying, they would 
never surpass us, but while following that which in our mechanical 
designs is good, they are also seeking (and that not unsuccessfully) 
to apply theoretical knojrledge in a way which, to my humble 
judgment, shows that they will soon have little to learu from us.’ 

In a memorandum which Mr. Scott Russell prepared; at the 
request of some of the jurors in Paris last year, as a collective 
expression of opinions on tins subject, it is observed — 

‘We have to specify that those branches, in which other countries 
have now shown more rapid advancement, arc some of onr own 
great manufactures of steel and iron, steam niaehinery, locomotive 
engines, and tools and manufacturing machinery in general. We do 
not say that in all of these other nations have excelled fs, in some 
they have not ydt equalled us. But what we do feel and therefore 
frankly state is, that their progress has in the last sixteen years, 
since the first Exhibition of 1^51, been remarkably greater tlmii 
OUTS. . . . Prussia, Switzerland, Belgium, France, and America seem 
to make progress in prpporttou to their excellence of educational 
training. Prussia in steld, iron, and general engineering work ; 
Switzerland in scientific engineering, machinery, and watch and 
telegraphic work, and in textile manufactures^ Belgium in metal 
working and mechanical trades; France in metal work, and in steam 
engines, engineering structures, naval architecture, and steam navi- 
gation. AU these nations seem to exhibit growing skill and pro- 
gress in proportion to the excellence of the education and training 
they give to their manufacturing population.’ 

We have good reason to believe that if the actual number of 
cases of failure in competitive manufacturing could be placed 
together, England’s decline would be exhibited in a much more 
striking manner than is commonly conceived ; more especially 
in engineering and iron and steel working. Such instances arc 
current in conversation, but they seldom appear in print, and 
if they do appear at all, it is only in sejiarated statements. Let 
one illustrative example be given. It was affinned by the 
chairman at the last annual distribution of prizes and certifi- 
cates to the successful students of the Royal Arsenal Science 
Classes at Woolwich, that two very large contracts for loco- 
motive engines, &c., amounting to rc8j»cctively 160,000/. and 
325,000/,, recently tendered for by several European countries, 
both went from England, — one to France, and the oilier to 
Austria— apparently from England’s inability to compete in 
price with tlicse rivals. 
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When we turn to some other branches of manufacturing 
industry, we find similar testimony borne, and notably in the 
instance of hosiery, by Mr. A. J. Mundella, who is the 
managing partner of a firm employing five thousand work- 
])eople, with establishments in Nottingham, Derby, and Lough- 
borough, and with branches in Saxony. Mr. Mundella is a 
very competent witness in his own branch, both from his own 
experience of thirty years past and his acquaintance with 
manufacturers and tJieir workshops in Ffance and in Germany, 
and therefore his conclusions deserve special attention. 

‘ As the result of my observation,’ says this gentleman, * I hare 
fur four or five years past been increasingly alarme*d for our in- 
dustrial supremacy, and my experience of the Paris Exhibition has 
only confirmed and strengthened my fears. In my own branch we 
still inaintniri the lead in the majority of articles,, but the iirogress 
made by Franco and Crermany since 1862 is truly astonishing, and 
it has been much greater than our own. 1 arniof opinion that 
Englishmen possess more energy, enterprise, and inventiveness than 
any other European nation. The best machines in my trade nowlat 
work in France and Germany are the inventions of Englishmen, 
and in most cases of uneducated workmen ; but these machines of 
English invention are constructed and improved by men who have 
hud the advantage of a superior industrial education. The largest 
hosiery machine shop in France is that of Monsieur Tailbours at 
St. Just; models of all the best English machines have been pur- 
chased and imported, and they arc there improved and constructed 
on thoroughly scientific principles under the superintendence of a 
young man who, I was informed, took high honours at tfic school of 
ilie Government in Paris. 

* Precisely the same tiling is taking place in Saxony ; but the 
Saxons arc, in respect of education, both primary and industrial, 
much in advance of the French, and in my branch they are our most 
formidable rivals. . . . Tlic contrast betwixt the work-people of 
England and Saxony engaged in the same industry, most kumili- 
ating. 1 have had statistics taken of various workshops and rooms 
in factories in this district [Nottingham], and the frightful ignor- 
ance they reveal is disheartening and aj>pnlling. 1 was born and 
educated amongst the working- classes, uiid all my life have been In 
close association with them, but 1 never realised the condition of 
the lower masses of our work-people, till 1 took the pains to examine 
them personally in the manner 1 have indicated. In Saxony, our 
manager, an Englishman of superior intelligence, and greatly in- 
terested in education, during a residence of seven years has never 
yet met witli a workman who cannot read or write. And not in 
the limited and imperfect manner in which the majority of English 
artisans are said to read and write, but with a freedom and familiarity 
that enables them to enjoy . reading, and to conduct their corre- 
spondence in a creditable and often superior style. Some of the 
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sons of our poorest workmen in Saxony are receiving a teclinical 
education at tho polytechnic schools, such as the sons of our manu> 
facturers cannot ho})e to obtain. Whilst, thei'efore, I believe that 
the English workman is possessed of greater natural capacity than 
any of his foreign competitors, I am of opinion that he is gradually 
losing tlie race through* tho su|)erior intelligence which foreign 
goveimments are carefully developing in their artisans.* 

One of the British exhibitors at Paris, who was a juror in 
our own Exhibition of *1862) is amongst those striking examples 
of great sjic<*css in manufacturing industrjr which our country 
sometimes produces. Originally a working-man, Mr. James 
Young had ,the skill and prescience to take advantage of a 
discovery in ];>ractical chemistry, and is now the possessor of 
perhaj)s the most lucrative establishment of its kind in the 
world. He is entitled, therefore, to be listened to with peculiar 
interest on the question now 'before us. As one of the 
observers at tlje Paris Exhibition in connexion with others 
before quoted, he remarks : — 

* So formidable did tho rate of progress of other nations appear to 
many of us that several meetings of jurors, exhibitors, and others 
took place at the Louvre Hotel on the subject. The universal im- 
pression at these mcctihgs w'as that the rate of progress of foreign 
nations in the larger number of our staple industries was much 
greater than our own. But it must be stated that a largo number 
of our first-class machine and other manufacturers are not exhibitors 
in Paris, whereas other nations, I believe, have taken care to bring 
forward thf ir very best ; still tlie great progress of other countries 
is evident. The reason for this increased rale of progress is tho 
excellent system of technical education given to the masters of 
workshops, sub-managers, foremen, and even workmen. England 
for a long time excelled all other countries in the finish of her 
machines; but now wo find that foreign machine-makers are rapidly 
approaching us in finish, and having skilled and intelligent labour 
cheaper Jthan ourselves, are progressing in all the elements of manu- 
facturing. Permit me to use ray own case os an illustration. 
Originally 1 was a working-man, but have succeeded in increasing 
the range of manufacturing industry. The foundation of my success 
consisted in my having been fortunately attached to the laboratory 
of the Audersonian University in Glasgow, where 1 learned chemistry 
under Graham, and natural philosophy and other subjects under the 
respective professors. This knowledge gave mo the power of im- 
proving the chemical manufactures into which 1 afterwords passed 
as a servant, and ultimately led to my being the founder of a new 
branch of industry and owner of the largest chemical manufacturing 
works of the kingdom. It would be most ungrateful of me if I did 
not recognise the importance of scientific and technical education in 
improving and advancing manufactures. Many men without such 
education have mode inventions and improvements, but they have 
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slrugglod against enormous difficulties^ which only a powerful genius 
could overcome, and they have been sensible of the obstacles to their 
progress. Stephenson, who so greatly improved locomotives, had to 
be his own instructor, but he sent his son Robert to Edinburgh 
University, and the son did works at least as great as the father, 
and with far less difficulty to himself.’ * 

From these testimonies it will be seen that there is a concur- 
rence of strong opinions on the unfavojurable side, while a few 
lay much stress upon the amount of unrepresentation at the 
Paris Exhibition. Some foreign nations were in the view of 
Mr. Robert Mallet ‘ represented on a scale preposterously 

* beyond ilieir merits ; for example in spinnings England the 
^ first country as to that in the world, appears sdmost nowhere, 
^ while Belgium ■would to the superficial eye appear the 

* greatest spinning country in the world.’ There is, however, 
scarcely any difference of opinion as to the radical cause of our 
backwardness or decline, to whatever extent that may be 
admitted. All concur in the conviction that we greatly need 
the technical education in which as a nation we are so de- 
ficient, and other nations are so far bqyond us. In addition to 
the opinions already quoted, numeroufi others might be cited 
to the same efiect. ‘ That the rapid })rogres8 of many trades 
^ abroad has been greatly facilitated by the superior technical 
‘ knowledge of tlie directors everywhere, and by the compara- 

* tivcly advanced elementaty instruction of the workers in some 
‘ de])artinents of industry, can admit of but little dpubt,’ is the 
verdict of Mr. Sainuelson. At the close of his letter on tech- 
nical education abroad, he adds : — 

* At the same time, it cannot justly be said that their superior 
education has led our neighbours to make any striking industrial 
improvements. The manufacture of the more important textile 
fabrics certainly docs not owe its pi'esent advanced position* in any 
marked degree to continental inventiveness. In the production 
of iron and steel also, if a step has been taken in advance of us, 
as regards some peculiar though important products, this is due^ 
except perhaps in the case of the steel castings of Bochum and 
Firmiuy, less to the development of new discoveries, than to a care- 
ful and intelligent improvement of processes common to all, and to 
some priority in the utilisation of resources at least as readily within 
the reach of our manufacturers as of those of any other country. 
Our Dr. Fei-cy’s great work is translated into every continental 
language, and used as a text-book in the continental schools, whilst 
the improvements lately made abroad ore engaging the serious 
attention of our own metidlurgists.* 

In these words we read the opinion of an observer rather 
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biassed in favour of our own manufacturers, and he is corrobo- 
rated by the previously cited opinion of Mr. Mundella, that 

* Englishmen possess more energy, enterprise, and inventive- 

* ness than any other European nation.’ We have the talents 
and the endowments wjiich have placed us first in the race« 
but our defects lie in our inadequate knowledge of how to 
use them as vrell as others enjoying inferior talents and fewer 
natural gifts. 

^ Our manufacturing artisans,* continues Mr. Samuelson, * are im- 
perfectly taught, our agricultural labourers illiterate ; neither one 
nor tlie other can put forth with cficct the splendid qualities with 
which Providence has endowed our i>eople. Our foremen, chosen 
from the lower industrial ranks, have no sufficient opportunities of 
correcting the deficiencies of their early edueniion. Our managers 
are too apt in every case of novelty to proceed by trial and error, 
without scientific principles to guide {h(‘ni ; and the sons of our great 
manufacturers too often despise the pursuits of their fathers as mere 
handicrafts, unworthy of men of wealth and education, or else, over- 
looking the beautiful examples which they afford of the application 
of naturlfi laws to the wants of man, follow them solely as a means 
of heaping up more wealth, or at the best for want of other occu- 
pations.’ • 

It is not, however, quite correct to underrate the inventive- 
ness of foreigners, for as Mr. Samuelson hhnself records in the 
instance of steel castings, 

* In no other factory except those of Bochum and at Sheffield, 
under Herr Mayer’s instructions (wdio is also the inventor of the 
process), have these steel castings been j produced as yet. The pro- 
blem of combining the toughness of steel w'itli the fluidity of ciist- 
iron has hitherto been solved by him alone. Some apf^roacli has of 
late been made to its solution by Kmile Martin, and Krupp has 
succeeded in casting solid steel wheels; but even in this less diffi- 
cult shape, his productions have us yet scarcely attained a commer- 
cial position. The steel disc wheels of Bochum, on the other hand, 
cost in a single piece, are now' to be found ou nearly every German 
railway; and whilst the price scarcely exceeds that of iron wheels, 
their durability is incomparably greater. About 20,000 of them 
are already running; many thousand sets arc being added every 
year.’ 

The Herr Mayer here referred to is the chief technical 
director, and in fact the founder of Boebum, and a mathemati- 
cian of remarkable ability, though, sclf-ediieated. Bochum is 
in the centre of the Westphalian coal pits. 

Another notable instance of foreign inventive genius is the 
new jirocess of Monsieur Emile Martin, for the pfoduction of 
cast, as distinguished from Bessemer steel, in a reverberatory 
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furnace, a process so cheap that it is employed like that of 
Bessemer, as modified at Terre Noire, in the manufacture of 
steel rails. The ingots run from the furnace are simply rolled 
atul the rails produced arc so good in quality that the waste 
ends are used in the works for tools or chisels, without having 
heen remelted. At the same time the molten steel is so fluid 
that it can he run into moulds, and the castings produced 
combine the hardness of iron with the tenacity of steel. Modi- 
fications of t}ic same ])rincip1e produce most excellent homo* 
geneous metal for gun-barrels and other purposes^ and the new 
process has been patented in France and England. So far 
have inv<-ntivencss and careful management advanced that it 
cannot be denied that the establishments at Terre Noire and 
Firminy, both near St. Etienne, in the coal basin of the Loire, 
are beyond all othei's in the economical production of cheap 
steel. • 

But with some allowance for the inventive as well as the 
economical and managing genius of foreign manufacturers, we 
may still claim for oui*selve8 the leading place ii^relation 
to the first-named faculty, and therefore the princi]^ stress 
should be laid upon its development •and early culture. Pro- 
bably the most effective mode of sltbwing what should be 
its character and how its results directly operate, will be to 
give a short account, from Mr. Samuelson’s letter and other 
sources, of some of the principal continental schools and collies 
established for industrial or technical tuition. As foreigners 
have taken our machinery and fabrics for their *models, and 
have copied and improved upon them, it would be a gracefril 
return that we should take their technical schools as our 
models and improve upon them. They have learned from us 
how to manufacture, let us see if wc can learn from them how 
to teach. 

Tlie city of Paris spends annually more than 200,000Z. upon 
its primary schools for children and adults, all of which are 
entirely gratuitous, on its schools of design, and its scholarships 
aftd other disbursements for education. But our present con- 
cern is with its special industrial schools. Before adverting 
to the technical schools proper of Paris, we m^ briefly notice 
two large secondary and successful schools, which are £i.r 
more extended in their range of studies than our own large 
schools. These are the two ^eat municipal schools — ^the fioole 
Turgot, a day-school in the Kue Vert Bois,in the midst of the 
trading population, intended chiefly for the use of the smaller 
tradespeople ; and the College Chaptal, in the Bue Blanche, 
for boanlers and day-^holars, frequented by the children of the 
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wealthier residents. The iScole Turgot, founded in 1839, re- 
ceives children intended for any calling except the learned pro- 
fessions and the higher grades of the public service. It now 
has 800 pupils, of whom nearly 100 hold exhibitions from the 
municipality ; and although this school is already too full, the 
number of applications for admittance is always in excess of 
the vacancies. The school-fees are for each boy 6/. 12 js. per 
annum, and they are sufficient to defray the ex]>cnses of the 
school, amounting in all to 21,520/. ])cr annum. Latin is not 
taught in any division, but the English and Ge^an languages 
form a patt of the ordinary three years' course. Chemistry 
and natural philoso]>hy are begun in the second year, and a 
complete cou/sc of natural history, with its api)lication to tlie 
arts and commerce, a final course of chemistry and natural 
philosophy, together with practical analysis in the laboratory, 
distinguish this school. 

In the College Chaptal the course extends over six years, 
four being passed in the lower, and two in the higher divij^ion. 
It contains 950 boys, of whom GOO are boarders, the ])ayment 
of the litter amounting to from 42/. to 48/. It has disbursed 
48,000/, out of its own income, since its establishment in 1844, 
in the jmrehase of groilivl and the erection of buildings. With 
a large staff of \vcll-i»aid professors and tcacbers, whose cost 
amounts to nearly 12,000/., this school now pays a sur])lus of 
over 3,200/. per annum to the city funds. Among its pi*o- 
fessors are some of the most eminent in F ranee, and tlicy teach 
carefully and examine closely. For the six weeks preceding 
their vacation, the boys of the upper division pay visits to 
industrial works, and take notes of the dimensions of the 
machinery, and of the ports of the works, from w’hicli they 
afterwards execute plans and elevations. Some of these draw- 
ings are accurately made and beautifully finished. The boys 
from this school are almost uniformly successful in obtaining 
admission to the Ecole Centralc des Arts ct Manufactures, and 
a fair proportion of them pass the unusually difficult entrance 
examination of the £cole Polytechnique. 

The technical schools proper of Paris arc, as a rule, entirely 
subject to the |pYeral Ministers who have the direction of that 
department which the studies pursued in them subserve. Many 
of these institutions were originally established by individuals 
or societies, but have lieen gradu^ly absorbed by the State. 
Thus the £coIe Centrale was founded by four men of science, 
and conducted for more than thirty years as a private under- 
taking. It is now, perhaps, the most celebrated school of 
applied sciences in the world, and so^great have been the 
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services it. has rendered that M. Michel Chevalier once said: — 
' If the ficole Centrale were not in existence, it would be 
^ necessary to create it as the complement of the treaties of 

* commerce.’ It has 500 pupils, and the number of applications 
for admission is always twice as large as the actual vacancies. 
The period of study occupies three years, and the pupils are 
obliged to take up all the subjects comprised in the course. 
It is thoroughly adapted to industrial science, the first year 
being on theoretical subjects, and the. second and third on 
theory and application to practice. The heads of •the subjects 
of these two years arc : — Applied mechanics ; the coftstruction 
and erecti<»rj of machinery ; analytical, industrial, and agri- 
cultural chemistry ; civil engineering ; natural philosophy in 
its apjilication to the arts ; metallurgy ; mineralogy ; geology ; 
and mining. Amongst 2,000 young men who have left this 
school, the ciareer of 1,394 has been recently traced, and the 
issue was this : — 247 had died, ivlile of the others 480 were 
engineers or superior officers of railways ; 54 were mechanical 
engineers; 124 iron masters; 280 manufacturers of consider- 
able eminence ; 55 were architects ; 35 contractors for* public 
works ; and 42 professors of the applied sciences. The rest 
filled honourable i)osts in trade or in tlie*^ervicc of the French 
and foreign Governments. The names of some of the engineers 
and manufacturers, are mdely known. It would be impossible 
in any country to account more satisfactorily for any 2,000 
pupils of any school or college. The school fees are 32/. per 
amiiun, and with some minor sources of revenue produce, for 
500 pupils, the annual amount of 16,000/. It was self-sup- 
porting until it was absorbed by the State. No testimony to 
its value can be greater than that borne to it by M. Dumas, 
the well-knomi savajd, a senator of France, and the President 
of the Municipal Council, w^ho, in going through the recent 
Exhibition at Paris, was accustomed, whenever any^ing very 
excellent in French manufacture struck his attention, to ask 
^ Was the manager of this establishment a pupil of the Ccole 

* Centrale dcs Arts et Manufactures?’ and in the great majority 
of instances he received an affirmative reply. Indeed tlirough- 
out France there is but one opinion of the value /)f the diploma 
of the Ecole Centrale. Whether those who hold it become 
chemists, or metallurgists, or contractors, they arc every- 
where found to be thorouglily well-prepared men, intelligent as 
draughtsmen, and ready in ffie application of their theoretical 
knowledge. 

The Ecole Polytechnique, though more celebrated* claims 
less attention from us i 4 relation to our present subject, because 
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it plays a less important part in industry, though many of its 
pupils are employed in various public works throughout Eu- 
rope, and the scientilic influence of the school is powerfully felt 
throughout France, For similar reasons we may pass over tin? 
£cole do St. Cyr, and numerous other schools under die control 
of the Minister of Waf ; also the great naval school at Brest, 
and the school of nav^ engineering under the Minister ol‘ 
Marine. These are, indeed, all technical schools, and very 
eiiioient ones ; but vre limit our attention in this ]iaper jirln- 
cipally to trade industries and the peaceful arts. 

Besides the superior special instruction named, there arc in 
France a number of provincial and lower technical schools, 
which the three schools, ^des Aids ct Metiers’ of Chalons, 
Aix, and Angers, may serve as gcKid examples. In these the 
course occujiies three years. The pupils rise at a quarter past 
five o’clock, and five hours and a* half of every ilay are devoted 
to theoretical studies in mafticniatics and ineehanies, and seven 
hours to manujil laliour dn workshops, the time apportioned to 
it being divided into two equal parts. The labour of the w'ork- 
shops includes carpentry, forging, casting in metals, and fitting 
up machines. Thus am eflective and serviceable course of 
education is contained within the three years. There arc 900 
pupils in these three 5cho<'>ls, and all are boarders. The 
lowest age for admission is fifteen years, and the cost of board 
and instruction only 20/. per annum, which clearly is far from 
defraying the actual expenses ; but this low charge brings the 
schools ivithin reach of the sons of mechanics, tradesmen, and 
persons holding '«small Government employments, of wdiora tlic 
pupils mostly consist. About one half of them hold 'ex- 
hibitions obtained in local competitions, instituted by private. 
indi\'iduals, or by the communes and departments. Intense 
eagerness is awakened by these competitions, and the number 
of candidates is about five times that of youtlis able to pas.s 
the entrance examination, while those who pass arc twice as 
numerous as the vacancies. The occupations of 465 ]»upils 
who left the three schools in 1861 and 1862, were traced at 
the end of their first year in the world, and it was then found 
that 188 were, foremen and w-orkmen earning from 3s. to Ss. 6//. 
a day; 165 w*ere draughtsmen earning from 3s. 3d. to 4s. a 
day ; 47 were marine engineers in the navy, or the Messageries 
lmp£riales; 22 were in unknown occupations, and only two 
were without employment. What result can be more im- 
mediately beneficial? Here we see that young men of 
nineteen or twenty years of age liave so learnt their business 
theoretically as to have acquired practical skill adequate to 
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cmjxloyineiit at respectable wages at once, and to ensure in the 
future progressive advancement Rarely do the pupils of these 
schools continue simply as workmen, but they rise rapidly, 
some to high industrial positions, and nearly all to confidential 
employments of a secondary character.^ ^ Speaking within my 
‘ own observation,’ says Mr. Samuelson* ^ and without reference 
‘ to former pupils of these schools, whom I know personally, and 
‘ who would be ornaments to any profession or any society, I 

* found those employed at the works whibh I visited, esteemed as 
‘ excellent draughtsmen, and though not very qufek,, generally 

* very accurate workmen on leaving the school, and the best raw 

* material for t]ie formation of intelligent foremeif and sub- 
‘ managers of works.’ 

• If we visit Lyons as an example of one of the most fiourish- 
ing manufactiii'ing cities in France, we shall there also find 
technical schools of a high character, and well worthy of 
attention and imitation. Though its machines are in part 
anti({uated, its schools are thoroughly modernised, and its 
children arc now instructed and prepared, not merely for the 
silk factories, for which Lyons is so famous, but also for other 
trades, so that those jieriodical failures* of the silk crops, which 
so greatly imiicde this manufacture, \nay not throw all the 
youth emt of employment. The ficole Centrale of Lyons is a 
toclinical school similar yet superior to the one of the same 
name at Paris. It has been recently reorganised, and pro- 
mises to render gregt service in the instruction of the sons of 
the wealthier inhabitants for any industrial or commercial oc- 
(.'iipation. The ficolc la Martiniere professes to impart to boys 
*»f twelve and thirteen years of age a tvide range of scientific 
knowledge in a e<nirse of two years, by means of mechanical 
devices. At first sight this api>ears hoi>cless, but the patrons 
of the school believe it possible. At all events the arrange- 
ments which Mr. Samiielson saw for teaching drawing from 
models, the models in wood of machinery produced by the 
j)iipils in the workshops, and the laboratories with their ap- 
jiendages, were all excellent ; ami experience may lead to the- 
extension or modification of the course. Nine hours gnly^in 
each w^eek are devoted to manual labour, which perhaps is 
better than tlie thirty-five hours of the Ecole dcs Arts et 
^Metiers of Paris, fi)r the boys more quickly and thoroughly 
learn whatever can be acquired in the school, and they are 
sent at an earlier and more pliable age to the manufactory 
itself. As regards support, this is an exceptional institution, 
for it was founded on a bequest by Major-General Martin, who 
left Lyons as a poor boy, fought against us* under Tippoo 
VOL. CXXVII. NO. CCLX. O Or 
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Sahibs and after Seringapatam had fallen^ entered the Hervice 
of the East India Coinpany. Many years elapsed after his 
death before the city of Lyons could recover his legacy from the 
Indian Courts^ for his will gave rise to some curious questions 
of law, which were decided in favour of the legatees by the 
Privy Council. The instruction is gratuitous, and children are 
admitted between the ages of 12 and 14<^. At present they 
number 550, all as day-scholars, and there are besides about 
250 adults who attend the night-school attached to the insti- 
tution. 

Mulhouse has print-works, the prints from which arc unri- 
valled in the, whole world. In these most of the machinery is 
English, or copied from English models, whilst the technical 
director was trained at Berlin, and the son of one of the part- 
ners at Heidelberg, where he has studied cliemistry under 
Bunsen and Kirchhoif. There is a minute chemical testing in 
these works of «all materials, dyes, soaps and albumen, which 
would be scouted in England. By this means they arc enabled 
to become the first producers of the more expensive class of 
prints, while we hold the highest place in manufacturing the 
commonest prints. Machinery is contrived to produce varieties 
of colours at a great expenditure of skilled labour. The wages 
of mechanics are at least one-third less than in England. The 
engineering works of Messrs. Koechlin and Co. cinph>y 2, 000 
persons, and on an average they annually produce eighty loco- 
motive endues, besides steam-engines and|^achincry for spin- 
ning and weaving, and for a great variety of other pur])oscs. 
By the side of these great and jimsperous cstablishincuts arc 
fo'iiiid, as we should expect, two good science-teaching schools, 
the Ecole Professionelle and the Ecjolc Preparatoire pour Ics 
Sciences and Lettres. The first resembles the ficolc Turgot 
of Paris, except that it possesses a workshop, in which boys 
learn to work in w'ood and iron, and has affiliation to a 
weaving school. The second is a higher technical school, 
resembling the Ecoles Centrales of Paris and Lyons. It owns 
a complete chemical laboratoiy*, where special attention is paid 
to the chemistry of dyes. 

In addition to the French technical schools thus very briefly 
noticed, we may add that the present Minister of Public In- 
struction is indefatigable in endeavouring to extend and im- 
prove instruction in France. Finding that the teaching of 
modem languages has hitherto been of 'the most superficial 
character, and that no normal school existed for the preparation 
of sound teachers in this important branch of education, he es- 
tablished in the new' technical school of Cluny a particular sec- 
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tion for modern languages^ in which the course will be as long 
as that of the scienceSs viz. two years ; after the expiration of 
which there will be practice in the normal school of the college, 
and the pupil-teachers will be sent for a year to the country 
whose language they profess to teach^ and will be required to 
write every week ’ to their professor in that language. Nor is 
it of small consequence that the Emperor himself is interested 
in practical science, and very recently paid a visit with the 
Empress to the laboratories of the £cole NormaJe Sup4rieure 
and of the Sorbonne. At the former, experimenfs are being 
made by M. St. Claire Deville, at the instance of his Majesty, 
on the calorific value of minei^ oils, with a vidw to ascertain 
whether they can be used for heating the boilers of the vessels 
in the imperial navy. It is said that a fresh impulse is about 
to be given to the methods* of imparting scientific instruction 
in these and other schools. Tlieir Majesties visited another 
laboratory while the pupils were engaged in {heir studies, and 
allowed the pupils to be presented to them. 

All the chief manufacturing towns of France are now tho- 
roughly alive to the importance of scientific instruction; and 
all ranks arc co-operating in it frovr the Emperor and his 
ministers down to the manufacturers and their men. It is a 
great advantage to that country, that, while the English manu- 
iiicturing system was establisli^ long before any attempt was 
made to bring special education to bear upon it by means 
of schools of design* or art, on the otlier hand, on the continent 
the special teaching of knowledge applicable to industry grew 
up side by side with it. Thus the great silk trade of Lyons 
grew up pari passu with its excellent technical school, and 
each acted and reacted the one upon the other during a 
period of about a century and a half. Again, the bronze trade 
of France, which has spread so greatly since the year 1844, 
grow out of the art-schools of Paris ; so that tliese schools 
have not been grafted upon an already-established manu- 
facture with all its rude ignorance and inartistic traditions. 
This is a notable advantage and it may partly account for the 
remarkable progress of France, which in the principal depart- 
ments of industry is thus summarised. The quantity of coal 
raised in France in 1851 was 4^ millions, of tons, and rose iu 
1865 to 11 millions of tons. In 1851 the production of iron 
was 450,000 tons, which in 1865 was increased to 1,100,000 
tons. During the same period the importation of raw ma- 
terials for conversion into manufactured goods rose from 
25,000,000/. to 90,000,000/. ; and the export of manufactures 
from 40,000,000/. to 92,000,000/. ; these ex^iorts including in 
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the year 1865 manufactures of wool valued at 16,000,000/. ; 
of cotton at 7,000,000/.; of machinery at 1,800,000/.; and 
of various other works in metal valued at 5,400,000/. A 
wonderful and rapid advancement is brought to our notice in 
these figures. • 

In many of the great French establishment& for mechanical 
engineering gf iron and steel-work the most abundant resources 
and capacities are apparent Five or six years ago the progress 
of the Isthmus of Suez Canal was arrested by the prohibition 
of forced kbour by the Porte. Thus the contractors were at 
once deprived of about 18,000 workpeople, and were compelled 
to reconsider * their jdans. They instituted special steam 
machinery of an entirely original character for the previous 
manual labour employed in excavating and embanking the 
main and freshwater canals and the entrance from the Medi- 
terranean. This machinery was required quicl^ly ; and nearly 
the whole of it, at a cost of several millions sterling, was made 
in France. Messrs. Gouin and Co. of Paris furnished about 
600,000/. worth of it; and within twelve months from the 
receipt of the order this firm prepared the plans of the dredges, 
barges, and cranes, and delivered and erected at Port Said a 
sufficient quantity of material to commence the works. Another 
j[K)rtion was manufactured by the great Company of the ‘ Forges 
* et Chantiers ’ at Marseilles and Toulon, which employs about 
5,000 workmen. Within three yeans the whole of* this enor- 
mous plant* was in satisfactory operation ; a fact which, con- 
sidering tlie distance of the locdity and the shoitness of the 
time, reflects great credit upon these firms. Monsieur Gouin is 
a pupil of the Polytechnic School, and Monsieur Lavallee, the 
contractor, to whose talent and energy the j planning of the 
machinery and the resumption of the works is due, was a pupil 
of his late father at the £colc Centrale. 

Under the direction of another firm, France can now show 
perhaps the largest and completest iron and mechanical engi- 
neering works in the world, viz. those at Creuzot, which are the 
property of Monsieur Henry Schneider, I^residcnt of the Corps 
Ldgislatif, Ips son, and a small number of other pai-tncrs, with 
limited liability. The products of Creuzot formed one of the 
most attractive collections in the late Paris Exhibition, and the 
-works which produced them have greatly impressed all who 
have inspected them. They arc situated in the Blanzy coal 
basin, about thirty miles west of Ch&lons sur Saone, and com- 
municate by k branch line twenty-five miles in leng^ with the 
main system of the Paris and Mediterranean railway, and by 
the Canal du Centre with the Loire, the Khone, and the Bhine. 
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Surrounded by a landscape resembling that of some of our 
Devonslure valleys on the skirts of Dartmoor^ the works cover 
three hundred acres of ground ; the workshops and forges oc- 
cupying fifty acres. The iron-works annually produce more 
than 100,000 tons of iron, in addition ^to machinery, locomotive 
and marine, iron bridges and \daducts, iron gun-boats and river 
steamers, of the average annual value of 600,000/. Nearly ten 
thousand workpeojde receive wages which amount to 370,000/. 
per annum, and most of these people 'dwell in and around the 
town of Creiizot. Respecting the vast array of machinery here 
in continual operation, little need be said in this place, beyond 
the fact that the steam-engines arc equal to a duty of nearly 
ten thousand horse -power, and that the new forge is contained 
under a single roof of 1,300 feet in length and 310 feet in 
breadth. No other single iQrge can be named of equal dimen- 
sions. There are valuable coal and iron mines on the estate, 
which yield annually 250,000 tons of coal, and 300,000 tons 
of iron ore, besides which about 300,000 tons of coal and 
120,000 tons of ore are purchased. 

Our present interest is centred in the personnel of this 
immense establishment, a very large proportion of which vtbs 
born or has been trained on the spot,* It is due principally to 
a system of education dating as far back as 1841, that a highly 
skilled body i)f workmen, engineers, and accountants has been 
formed ; and although this system is tenned elemental^', it 
vrill be found to be really in part special or technical. The 
course, which is open to all ]mpi]s of sufficient capacity, extends 
over no less than nine years, and includes advanced instruction 
in French literature, history, geography, natural jhilosophy, 
the chemistry of metals, algebra, geometry, mechanical and 
free-hand drawing and modelling. Promising boys arc sent to 
the secondary and higher technical schools elsewhere, and even 
a labourer’s son may be found to have passed through the 
l^cole des Arts et Metiers at Aix, and to have returned to fill 
a responsible ])lace in the technical management at Creuzot. 
Other boys, showing no particular talent, are drafted from 
the schools into the works, and there placed strictly accord- 
ing to tliG capacity they have displayed at school. Some 
become common workmen, others draughtsmen, others account- 
ants. No boy is admitted into the Avorks w'ho catmot read or 
write, nor anyone who has been dismissed from the school for 
misbehaviour. There arc, likewise, adult classes designed as 
helps to those who wish to carry their education beyond that 
afforded by the elementary school ; and of late years six of the 
heads of departments, pupils of the iScole des Arts et Metiers, 
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have been appointed to teach special classes bearing directly on 
tbe occupations of the workmen^ and including a complete 
course of moclune drawing. The proportion of adult pupils 
is five per cent, of the whole workmen. 

The fruits of this educational system are observable in the 
activity^ extent, and perfect discipline of the work. In walking 
throu^i the sheds with Sir. Samuclson, where several pairs of 
marine engines were in couroe of erection. Monsieur Schneider 
told his visitor, that thei% was not a man amongst the mechanics 
employed in that department who could ..not make an accurate 
drawing of the work on which he was engaged. Of the 268 
superior engineers, managers, and bookkeepers, and the like, 
127, or near^ one half, were educated at Creuzot; 5 were 
pupils of the Ecole Centrale ; 5 of the Imperial Mining School; 
20 of the three IScoles des Arts et. Metiers ; 2 of tlie ficole la 
Martini^re at Lyons; and 104 came from various schools. 
But most of the host named entered Creuzot when its present 
system was still in process of creation. Ilow steadily this 
system has grown is manifest from the fact that these schools 
were opened hi 1841, with 91 children, and contained no less 
than 4,065 children in,lh66, of whom 2,219 were boys. At 
the same date the entire number of children in the town of 
Creuzot, between the ages of five and fifteen, was 4,638. Eleven 
schoolmasters, under a chief director, teach in the boys' schools, 
while the girls arc taught by eleven ‘ sa urs.' The fees for 
sch«>oling were merely nominal, being 7d, yicr month, for tlie 
children of persons employed in the works, but 14r/. per month 
for those of strangers. 

In point of morals, the condition of the population at Creuzot 
plainly bears evidence of the benefit of the education just 
described. During fifteen years the entire number of serious 
felonies in the town was only twenty-three, while of these, 
according to English law, only nine would have really been 
felonies. The annual number of misdemeanours was about 
forty; and mai^ of these would not have been breaches of the 
law with us. Three policemen form the entire force for pre- 
serving order, and drunkenness is rare. That frugality prevails 
is clear from the amount of savings in the form of dc(>osits with 
the firm, and in freehold property held in the town, which al- 
tcigether amount to 533,500/. Yet the rate of wages is low as 
compared with our own rates, although they have increase/1 at 
Creuzot about one half during the last twenty years. 

Some other large iron or mechanical works in France mi^ht 
be named where special instruction has borne similar fruits. 
The instance which will most interest us is that of the works 
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of the Terre Noire Company^ situated in the coal basin of the 
Loire^ .where the manners carry on the manufacture of 
. Bessemer steel from the iron as it dows from the blast-furnace^ 
and simplify tlie process as compared with English practice. 
This company produces steel with suc^ economy that they are 
now supplying one of the great French railway companies with 
20,000 tons of steel rails at a price below their pnme cost in 
England, in spite of comparatively dear fuel and ores. How 
can this result be effected? We are informed that one of ike 
conditions of success is the most careful daily chemical analysis 
of all the raw materials and products in this manufacture. All 
its maiiagci’o of various grades are pupils of one or other of the 
flourishing technical schools of France, while only the foreman 
has risen from the ranks. Boys are not admitted into these 
works until they are thirteeu years old, and the company are 
making great eflbrts to increase the range of instruction. They 
have already 8])ent 4 ,() 0 ()/. on their elementary schools. That 
of the boys is confined to the ‘ FrSres des iScolcs Chretiennes ; ’ 
that of the girls to ^ Soeurs de la Providence.’ Attention is 
paid to music as an amusement, and one of the managers has 
recently peifnrmed, in conjunction with<»his choir of clerks and 
workmen, Ciounod’s * Messe solennelle*’ in their own chapel. 

While treating of the largest foreign iron and steel works, we 
may so far notice the celebrated steel works of Krupp, at Essen, 
a? they relate to our immediate topic. All visitors to the Paris 
Exhibition must have seen with surprise tlie huge steel gun 
which came from this establishment, which approaches nearly 
to that at Creuzot for magnitude and work done. The 
different parts of it altogether consume from 800 to 1,000 tons 
of coal every working day ; and these arc raised from pits 
w'ithin the walls of the works. The machinery is perfect’ in 
every department, and the range of crucible-fumac^ is un- 
paralleled in the world, except perhaps in the neighbouring 
works of Bochum. Nearly 8,000 men are employed at these 
works, which produce 60,000 tons of steel annually ; that is 
more than twice the entire export of steel from the United 
Kingdom. At the outbreak of last year’s war, 1,000 of the 
men were called under amis, but 250 of them were quickly 
returned lest the manufacture of cannon should be interrupted. 
But the point which we here especially irish to notice is, that 
all tfce beads of tlie technical departments are pupils of the 
various poly technical schools of Germany. 

In thus far explaining the arrangements for secondary in- 
struction in France, wc have conflped our attention to the 
secondary special schools, and have hot included the colleges 
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and lycees, although these also, and not only the former, pre- 
pare pupils for the technical institutions pro})er. We see the 
extent and value of the trainii^ in these latter institutions in 
the fact that in France, with a peculation of 38,000,000, these 
two great technical schools, the Ecole Polytechniquc and the 
£coles des Arts et IVl^ufactures, furnish from 300 to 400 
young men annually for the scientific departments of the 
army, and for the higher industrial positions. Compared with 
our own country the rbsult on our side is most unfavourable ; 
for as we leain from the 19th Eeport of the- Science and Art 
Department, 'The number of students entering the Royal 
' School of Hines for one, two, or three years, with a view to 
' become associates, has, including the exhibitioners, been 13 ; 
' the total number of entries as occasional students for the dif- 
' ferent courses was 108. .The chemical laboratory was at- 
' tended during the term by 116, and the metallurgical labora- 
' tory by 23 students.* Such is the present result of the Royal 
School of Mines with all its able professors and Government 
support.* In connexion with it, we may here sum up nearly the 
total technical education of this country. At King’s College, 
a few youths attend t}ie technical classes, and we may add to 
these, the pupils of the School of Naval Architecture, a propor- 
tion of those educated at Sandhurst, and a small number of 
technical students at the Universities of Oxford, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, 

In order to awaken the country t(» a sense of its gross de- 
ficiencies in the education we are now treating of, it ought t<i 
be enough merely to state these facts. Contrasted with France 
we have, as already shown, nothing but a few well-sii]n>orted 
establishments, w’ith a mere handful of teehiii(;al students. To 
whatever manufacturing country we turn, we find the same 
unfavourable contrast repeated. In Prussia, in Baden, Wur- 
temberg, Saxony, and Switzerland, which altogether number 
about 32,000,000 inhabitants, there are the famous chemical la- 
boratories of Heidelberg, Giessen, Berlin, and Bonn, the many 

* Professor Huxley observed, in relation to this subject, at the 
Conference of the Society of Arts, in January last: — * He could not 
say the smallness of the attendaoco arose from any defect in tht; 
teaching— -and he could the more readily say this, because his 
teaching did not particulaidy affect these persons — for there were 
not fitter and more able men in the country than his colledgues. 
It was because the great mass of the manufacturing interest did 
not even at the present moment understand that such instruction 
the groundwork of technical knowledge was what they wanted 
' to prevent their manufactures from going to ruin.’ 
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academies of Berlin and Freiburg, and the various military 
technical schools ; in addition to which there are polytechnic 
institutions of the first class, with the appended number of 
pupils at the undermentioned places : — 


Zurich 

with 

. • . 550 regular pupils 

Carlsruhe 

If 

. 800 

If 

Stuttgardt 

>1 • 

. 450 

If 

Dresden 

If • 

. 270 

If 

Berlin 

If * 

.. 370 

If 

Hanover 

If • 

. 430 

• ,, 



2,870 

• 


There are, besides the regular, also many occasional students. 
Money is liberally expended in erecting and maintaining these 
schools. The buildings of the Swjiss Polytcchnicum have cost 
about 100,000/., and those of Carlsruhe about the same sum. 
The comparatively poor inland State of Wurtqpiberg,with less 
than 3,000,000 inhabitants, without minerals and without 
navigable rivers, has expended on its Polytechnic Institute at 
Carlsruhe the sum of 45,000/. 

The first two of the six schools aboVe specified are not only 
the most flourishing in numbers, buf in several respects the 
most remarkable. That at Zurich is the Polytechnic School of 
the Swiss Federation, and 'was opened in 1855. It occupies a 
commanding site, and is visible to all visitors to that busy and 
beautifully situated town. If tourists would spend an hour or 
two in inspecting it, they 'W’ould be much interested in it. Its 
museum of mineralogy alone merits attention for its complete- 
ness and display of iSwiss minerals. The whole institution was 
reorganised in 1866, and is now arranged in seven divisions. 
Building, engineering, technical mechanical, technical chemical, 
and forestry schools, form five divisions ; the sixth is a school 
for professions subdivided into mathematical and natural his- 
tory branches ; and the seventh division is allotted to general 
philosophy and political economy, and also to the completion of 
previous education in some of the other divisions. 

There are in this establishment fifty-nine professors and 
teachers, and seven assistants. The attendance in the year 
1855-56 consisted of 548 regular students (235 of whom were 
Swiss, and 313 strangers), and 135 auditors, of whom 55 were 
students in the Zurich high schools. Only two of the foreign 
students were Englishmen. 

If we visit any other of the above polytechnic schools, we find 
the greatest attention paid to all that promises the desired suc- 
cess, and a course of thoroughly practical education adopte*d. 
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At the school at Stuttgart, for example, there is a matliematical 
division of the classes, to which n mercantile class is attached, 
and a technical division, which latter is aj^ain subdivided into 
four schools of architecture, civil engineering, mechanical con- 
struction, and chemical technology. 

The Royal Polytechlmc School at Hanover is conducted on 
a well-devised and comprehensive, scheme. It has two schools 
— the lower and the higher. In the lower school the subjects 
taught are mathematics, zoology, and botany (the instruction 
in the last two being aiTauged with special reference to the 
animal and vegetable products used in trade), mineralogy, and 
free-hand and linear (hawing. In the upper school the course 
embraces higlier mathematics, descriptive geometry, theoretical 
and applied mechanics, arcliitecture — theoretical, constnictivc, 
and liistorical — in relation, to private and public buildings, 
bridges, railways, and waterworks; geology, practical and 
technical (diem^ry and analysis, mechanical technology, in- 
cluding works in wood, metal, weaving, modelling ornament 
and figure, and the construction of architectural and mechanical 
models. All these studies are divided into courses for chemists, 
land-surveyors, and land-proprietors, civil and mechanical en- 
gineers, and architects.* 

Resides the regular ^mpils, in most of these schools there are 
numerous auditors: so that where 270 is Uk? assigned number 
of the former alone at Dresden, the total number of regular 
pui)ils and auditors in 1863-64 wsis 399. While in Saxony 
we may glance also at the Royal Higher Trades’ School of 
Chemnitz, which contains tlircH^ or four classes with crnirses of 
one year, and these quality the pupils for the two divisions of 
the Trade Schools at Dresden, ancl also for the t ratios they 
afterwai-ds pursue. In these sch(X>ls there arc 225 pupils and 
21 masters. There is also a Royal Scliool for Master Work- 
men, as millwrights, well-sinkers, and pipe-makers ; likewise 
for such as will enter later as master-workmen into machine, 
spinning, weaving, and other manufactories. Sixty students 
attend tliis schcMu, for which they are qualified by liaving 
worked at their trades for at least two years. .. 

Should we extend our inquiries to Austria, there also we 
discover some good, though not so numerous technical schools 
in proportion to the extent of country as elsewhere. In Prague 
the Royal Bohemian Technical Institution, founded in 1806, 
was reorganised in October 1664. It consists of four divisions ; 
one for bridges and roads, a course of 5 years ; a second for 
architecture, also a course of 5 years; a third for technical che- 
DMstry, in 4 years ; and a fourth for a variety of miscellaneouB 
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subjects. ' In this establishment there are more than 400 stu- 
dents^ and for these 44 professors and teachers. Some private 
teachers employ the Czech language. 

In Vienna die Imperial Technical School was opened No* 
vember 3rd, 1816 ; and this is a flourishing institution, the 
existence of which is scarcely known in*£ngland. It consists 
of two divisions. First, the Technical division, which carries 
. out as far as possible theoretical and practical instruction in 
natural and mathematical sciences so far as applicable to a 
technical education. Secondly, the Commercial division, which 
embraces all subjects a knowledge of which is necessary in the 
different branrhes of commerce. This second division has pro- 
fessors for the following subjects : — ^mercantile arithmetic and 
book-keeping, mercantile geography, Correspondence and ex- 
change. For both divisions there are extraordinary professors 
in several branches, viz. the Turkish and Persian, the Arabic 
and the Italian languages ; the mechanics of coiystruction ; the 
higher mathematics ; the materials of commerce ; building, 
bridge-building and metal works ; machine and other drawing ; 
short-hand writing. Private teachers give tuition in tlic Eng- 
lish language, in surgery, in insurance of life and property, 
in chemistry, the physiology of plants* German literature, 
caligrajihy, chemistry and chemical technology, practical geo- 
metry, &c. Altogether there arc in this institution twenty-one 
rcgulai’ and two occasional professors ; two supplementary and 
uir^e ordinary masters ; six private tutors; seven colleagues and 
sixteen assistants. The attendance is thus rej^orted*; — In the 
Technical division, 879 regular and 58 occasional pupils; 
Commercial, 20 pu])ils; Practical Drawing School, 677 pupils. 
In addition to these there are 400 auditors. 

In this and in other eiinilai' institutions drawing obtains con- 
stant and careful attention, and that which is even now but 
little cultivated with us has been for some time a principal 
study abroad. Teaching by models and apparatus likewise is 
there the coiiunon and successful practice. Specimens of these 
were to be seen in the Paris Exhibition, and the most complete 
collection of appai'atus for teaching [the sciences in connexion 
with the mechanical arts was that exhibited by the Polytechnic 
Institute of Darmstadt. These models were adapted in the first 
scries for teaching descriptive geometry. In another series 
a set of mechanical combinations, made chiefly of iron, were 
suitable for teaching mechanical movements and the various 
kinds and actions of maclunery. All these are actually work- 
ing models, and would be invaluable in our science classes as 
practical illustrations of existing diagrams of tlie elements of 
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mechanism. We might also enumerate several other series of 
models in the recent exhibition, some consisting of cardboard 
planes showing the developments of various solids, and others 
of convenient construction. In the Belgian department an 
extensive set of models was shown for architectural and con- 
structive science. They comprised 186 models in white wood 
of tlie scaifs and joints used in carpentry, and 1 3 models of 
arches, staircases, niches, &c. Nearly all of these can be taken 
to pieces to show the*mutual connexion of the various parts. 

Those visitors who gave particular attention to objects of this 
kind in the Paris Exhibition must have been struck with their 
considerably number, and their applicablencss to the urgent 
wants of our own country'. In the department organised under 
the auspices of the Minister of Public; Instruction there was 
shown an admirable system of scientific drawing designed by 
Frfirc Victoria, professor in the Institut des Frcrcs dcs iScolcs 
Chretiennes iq Paris, and honoured with the gold medal of the 
Exhibition. The entire scheme is carried out in a course of 
two years, for each of which there are text-books respectively 
for the pupils and the teachers. For schools where the classes 
are so numerous that the master has no time to work out his 
lessons on the blacW-board, there arc large diagrams. There 
are models of many kinds, some of whi(*h form good studies for 
artistic as well as scientific drawing. Other architectural 
models consist of several arches and staircases, with moveable 
parts, three large planes ndth objects, such as the capitals of 
orders, cornices, &c., to be used as studies for the projection of 
shadows. There are likewise numerous roof-tiinbers, not 
merely as trusses, but as jwrtions of roofs, showing the whole 
assemblage of timbers, wdiich, if produced on a larger scale, 
would be of great advantage to our science teachers. These 
are but types and specimens of the series of models and of the 
whole system, w'hich is complete and thoroughly j^ractical. 
The institution itself is well worth a visit. It consists, first, of 
a normal school for training teachers, and has in connexion 
with it in various parts of France schools representing twelve 
thousand pupils. Secondly, it possesses a hospital for decayed 
members. In England this institution is almost unknown. 

Such are some of the helps to geometrical, mechanical, and 
architectural instruction ; but there were also in the late Ex- 
hibition collections of models and aids for teaching animal and 
vegetable physiology ; foremost among which ranked the ana- 
tomical models by Dr. Auzoux, which he terms ‘ clastic,* from 
a Greek word signifying to break ; because each of his models 
is composed of several separable 4 >ieces, which, as in an actual 
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dit«section, can be moved and replaced. A very useful set of 
models for teaching botany '^I'as also exhibited at Paris by 
Robert Brendel, of Breslau, consisting of buds, flowers, fruit, 
&c., all made of thin metal, coloured after nature, mounted on 
stands, and arranged both according to the Linnasan and the 
natural classiflcation. * 

Returning to England after an inspection of the fully or- 
ganised institutions to which we have briefly adverted, and of 
tlic admirable collection of models in the* Paris Exj)osition, we 
address ourselves to a re-examination of what we actuaJdy have, 
really want, and must accomjilish ; and we find that we have 
little or notiiing, need the very instruments to begin our great 
work of industrial education, and must necessarily commence 
at once, if l)y good fortune we may recover some of our lost 
ground, and take our ])ropcr position in the keen international 
rivalries of trade and manufacture. 

AVe arc in want of teachers, of pupils, of bookj. A sufBeient 
number of compctcut energetic science teailiers has yet to be 
jirepared ; scholars there arc in the rough by thousands, but 
they liave yet to be attracted to the schools, when teachers are 
there to instruct them. As to suitable* books, those who have 
examined the capital little manuiils of Cbermany are well aware 
tliat we have nothing equal to them. Let every visitor to the 
South Kensington .Museum examine the drawings and plans 
which M. ISchneidcr, the head of the great manufactory at 
('i\ uzot, above noticed, has liberally presented to us, that we 
may study and cojiy his excellent system of industrial educa- 
tion. So far as we know, there is not a manufactory in the 
entire kingdom which cjui exhibit anything resembling this 
systematic scries. 

It seems t(» us that one of the first things to adopt, or to im- 
pri»ve and enforce, in our schools is a good system of scientific 
drawing, in which, as much as in any one element of technical 
teaching, we arc grievously defective as compared with foreign 
schools. This, indeed, lies at the root of the entire system of 
trade and art tuition. Oniaiucntal drawing for decoration is 
beside our purpose. lack that which schools abroad abun- 
dantly possess, namely, completely organised sets (xf examples 
combining the study of drawing with tliat of construction, and 
adapted to the various branches of our industries. Our jmpils 
should be taught not only to iiuike a drawing of a machine set 
up, but also to prepare the working-drawings from which a. 
ma(*hiiic may be constructed, and to affix dimensions. In the 
Exposition at Paris there was a German work in eight parts, 
imperial quarto, with folding plates, entitled ‘ l*attern Drawing 
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* for Artisans, adapted for the various Trades.’ Each part 
oontained numerous plates of working drawings to scale, of the 
work of the engineer, builder, tin-plate worker, bricklayer and 
mason, cabinet-maker, upholsterer, slater, and staircase builder 
in stone, wood, and iron. We have no such book, and on 
cabinet-making, for instance, we possess onlv two works worth 
mention, and both of these are expensive. Another very useful 
set of diagrams was exhibited at Paris by the Royal Commis- 
sioners for pariah workmen's schools in Wurtemberg. These 
consisted of large lithographs of the most practical kind, and all 
drawn on the scientific principles adapted for almost every 
branch of constructive and ornamental* work, with details to a 
larger scale, and broadly coloured. 

All who are aware of the existence and operations of the 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education, wdll naturally inquire what has been achieved by 
their infiuence.and aid towai'ds securing the objects for which 
their department was created, and particularly for the inqirove- 
ment of artisans in technical education ? In reply let us look 
at the result of the efforts first made and now making. The 
Exhibition of 1851 showed us that in ornamental art as applied 
to manufactures we* Vere tnen considerably behind other 
^nations. In truth, however, we w'cre not without taste and 
sicill, but without definite art education. When teachers were 
tri^ined under the new Department of Practical Art, and spread 
thoinselves far and wide through the land, art was made 
popular and latent taste was evoked. Notwithstanding some 
failures, it must be admitted that on the whole a considerable 
im]*>rovemcnt has been made in the comparatively short ])criod 
which has since elapsed. When, however, we turn from the 
oniamental to the scientific and mechanical branches of industry, 
we do not find that a corresponding progress has been made. 
W e have science classes, it is true, but they have not as yet 
wrought out adequate results. If we may rely on Mr. Henry 
H. Sales, the Visiting Officer to tlie Society of Arts in York-^ 
Aire, and on the statistics he quotes for Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, although there w'as a yearly increase in the total number 
of pupils, yet this increase was mainly due to the establishment 
of new classes, and not to a healthy increase of pupils in classes 
already established. 

‘By a glance,’ says Mr. Sales, ‘at the report of the department 
it will be sccTi, tliat in the majority of classes established in 1866, 
there was a decrease of pupils in 1867. As regards the result of 
instruction, a pleasing delusion is given by the total number of 
pupils under instruction, the number of papers worked at the ex- 
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amination, amount paid to teachers, and sums awarded in prizes. 
But let the totals be analysed, the subjects of instruction specified, 
and the centres of industry noted in which the results are gained, 
and the delusion will give place to the conviction that notwith- 
standing all departmental advocacy, the present science classes arc 
exerting but the smallest influence upon the technical education of 
the country.* 

In a detailed statement,* Mr. Sales proceeds to confirm this 
opinion by an examination of results in JLancasfaire. By refe- 
rence to the last ‘ Science Directory,’ it will be seen that out 
of 47 schools enumerated in the ^ comparative statement,’ 
only 33 are returned in thcKeport of the department for 1866. 
Of these 33 schools, 18 had a less number under instruction in 
1867 than in 1866. The result of one year’s indefatigable 
exertions by the local administrators, in classes existing in the 
previous year, is unhappily a diminution of pupils in 18 of the 
total 33 scliools, and an increase in 1 1 only. From the last 
annual report of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union, the issue 
of the science examinations in thirteen institutions is, that from 
science teaching conuncnccd in 1864, and continued to 1867, 
there appeared 518 successful students in 1864 against 377 
successful students in 1867. 

In looking at the subjects taught in the Lancashire classes, 
it is manifest that from even the small benefits secured, there 
must be a further deduction in respect of the kind of know- 
ledge imparted. One ])rincipal subject of tuition is animal 
pliysiol<»gy, consisting of instruction in huifiau anatomy and 
physiology, and another is physical geography. These belong 
rather to general than to technical education, and their excel- 
lent adjuncts do not fit the scholar for tlic industries of 
Lancashire. Of 52 successful Manchester candidates in 
animal physiology, 37 were boys in the institution not over 14 
years of age. 

Yorkshire has considerable advantage over Lancashire in 
some respects, but a close examination displays great deficien- 
cies. Mr. Sales selects the subjects of instruction, which are 
common to the two counties, and then institutes a coinjiarison 
between tliem. Taking the following subjects as essential — 
viz., drawing, including design; mathematics and mechanics; 
light and heat; chemistry and geology; mining and mctal- 
lurgy, we find that in mathematics and mechanics the results 

* *Joiiriial of the Society of Arts, No. 789, vol. xvi. pp. 112-115. 
Mr. Sales’s Report on Technical Education in Yorkshire comprises 
in a few pages many important local details. 
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of the examinations are too small for comparison ; that the. 
higher mathematics science classes — including algebra, plane 
and spherical trigonometry, mensuration — have only five suc- 
cessful candidates in England, one in Ijondon and .four at 
Plymouth; and the science classes in applied mechanics, 
requiring a knowledge*of the general principles of mechanism, 
could only produce in England thirty-eight successful candi- 
dates ; and the same remarks apply to geology, mining, mine- 
ralogy, metallurgy, and steam. Not only, therefore, are Lan- 
cashire and YorksWre backward in these iQq)oi*tant subjects, 
but also the whole of England. It is lamentable that steam 
is unknown ;is a science class subject in Lancashire and York- 
shire. Yet the government syllabus is most compi:;ehensive, 
treating of the general properties of steam; two different kinds 
of steam engines; descriptions of boilers ; methods of mensuring 
efficiency of steam, and its practical ivorking. It is so natural 
to conclude th%t a syllabus indicates what is taught, as wxll as 
what ought to be taught, that the majority of those ivho have 
seen the syllabus will be quite un])rcpared for this statement. 
If we apprehend Mr. Sales correctly, only seven towns in the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland are represented in relation 
to steam as a subject of tuition, and most of the candidates for 
examination 'Nvere sent from Plymouth and Hull. Looking at 
the vigorous efforts made, and to the pretensions which have 
sometimes been raised on behalf of the (t<.\ ernment, wc confess 
that we were quite unprepared for their painful failure : — 

‘ I am not opposed/ conclude.^ Mr. Sales, ‘ excc]>t ns regards tlie 
tentative nature of the scheme, and the minor nvrungenieuts of its 
details, to the system of the department. On the other hand, I 
lliink it requires but very slight alterations to cause it to produce 
all that is desired for the technical education of the mass of our 
skilled workmen. The cauies of its failure are beyond its control. 
But 1 do most strongly object to totals being paraded, Avhich delude 
those who cannot spare time for an examination of details, nud foster 
the belief that a great work is being done in our science clas.ses, 
whereas we who arc constantly in the midst of cducalional work, 
know that the fruit of science dosses will be very small until the 
nation is permeated with primary education of a higher standard 
than at present exists.* 

In December last, the Science and Art Department issued 
a new proposid, offering to make grants of 61, towards the 
maintenance of deserving students, from year to year, ami 
other grants of 10?. for scholarships, with a view to the further 
encouragement and diffusion of scientific instniction. Tlicy 
further offer 25/. per annum to those who will raise a like sum 
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fo|r the maintenance of a student in science at a suitable college 
or school. The Council of the Yorkshire Board of Education 
were the 6rst to take advantage of this liberal offer. 

No doubts as we said at the commencement^ the basis for 
any good technical education is thorough elementary teaching ; 
and^ as is manifest from the continental "schools, the latter must 
be previously given and required as a foundation. ' In this 
article, however, we cannot discuss and illustrate both, and we 
must therefore regard primary education as a postulate. Still, 
in our urgent national need, we cannot wait for an improved 
system of elementary instruction ; and we must proceed to the 
technical witliout delay, and adapt ourselves, as we best may, 
to existing circumstances and pressing exigencies. 

Although individual inquirers have for maify years been 
directing their efforts to advocate and obtain technical educa- 
tion in England, yet it is odly recently that the subject has 
received wide attention and arrived at the resujt of combined 
deliberations. Tlic Society of Arts convened a conference to 
consider and discuss it in January last, which was attended 
by many competent and influential persons. It is much to be 
desired that the committee now appointed to confer with the 
Government on the steps to be taken, may obtain due attention, 
and persevere through all discouragements. One of the most 
hopeful signs of the.tiincs is, that artisans themselves are deeply 
interested in the subject, and assemble for its discussion. The 
Instructive volume of Reports by Artisans sent to Paris, cited 
at the head of this article, shows that .they are obsdrvant and 
reflecting. We should have been glad, had our limits allowed 
us, to quote several passages from this volume corroborating 
our own views, and affording useful details of French industry 
and ai*tisans. 

In the present merely deliberative state of the whole ques- 
tion, it is difficult to form sound opinions as to the initiatory 
measures Which should be adopted, especially while the views 
of practical and eminent men are so divense and sometimes so 
conflicting as to details as they now are. We cannot, however, 
close this article without offering some suggestions w'hich natu- 
rally arise out of w hat has preceded them. 

First, as the great universities make or represent the mind 
of the nation — at least in theory — all possible influences should 
be brought to bear on them to induce them to foster natural 
science. There is a growing w ish that they would admit science 
to the same distinctions as classics and mathematics. What 
they have already done in this direction is as nothing to what 
they should do. At Oxford the scientifle classes are at present 

VOL. CXXVII. NO. CCLX. U H 
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attended bymoretlian 150 pupils; but although this is encour- 
aging, were fellowships f^r natural science established at Oxford 
and Canibridj^e, students would have a choice of careers, and 
many would follow the scientific in preference to the classical 
or mathematical. But as things now are, the great middle 
schools in our leading iowns do not contribute largely to cither 
University. From the collegiate schools, for example, at 
Liverpool, which number altogether 800 students, not more 
than five young men sent to the two universities annually. 
Unless the latter foster and honour science, provincial schools 
will rise up and flourish, and thro}v them into the cold shade in 
all that relates to the common business of life. 

As soon as the new ordinances come into full operation, 
Oxford will have 300 fellowships, and will annually expend upon 
them about 90,000/. Besides these 300 fcl]owshij>s, Oxford 
lias 500 scholarships. Some — but far from enough — of these 
are apportioned to science. Were Oxford deeply conscious 
of tlie crying need of technical and scientific education, she 
alone might lead and benefit the nation. Our universities 
practically influence and give tlic tone t(» our private as well 
as many of our public schools, and until they take science by 
the right hand, it is \u, vain for individuals to attempt to make 
it prominent and jirofitable. The great ])ublic schools, like 
Kugby and Harrow (where natural pliilosophy is now a part 
of the curriculum), may effect something: but while science is 
regarded as a mere subsidiary, it w^I hardly comjictc with 
cricket, or j)erha})S with dancing and fencing. Let but the 
universities have their science-fellowships and scholarships, 
and all the public schools would boldly teacli it Notwith- 
standing the recent considerable improvements at Oxford, it 
has even now only twelve professors of science as compared 
with forty-two professors of science at Berlin. 

‘ I contend,’ says Dr. Lyon Playfair, ‘ that experience shows that 
our great universities are not adapted to the wants of the time, 
because one-third (I speak from the Oxford reports themselves) of 
all the 1,700 students attending the Oxford University have to bo 
paid in money for their attendance; that is to say, have to receive 
scholarships of the average of 80/. a year, to induce them to go to 
the education which they do not find fitted to the ordinary pursuits 
of life.’ 

Now, if one third attend only by j)aymciit for what is not 
afterwards profitable, how many may we not suppose would 
attend if they received similar science scholarships, knowing 
that the science taught would be afterwards profitable ? And 
as soon as practical science is fully taught and fairly honoured 
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at our chief universities, it will receive its proper encouragement 
in educated society at large. 

Wc have less occasion to urge upon the large public and 
proprietary schools which educate so many of our boys for 
commerce and the professions, to adopt scientific education as 
a part of their curriculum, because they find themselves more 
and more compelled to take this step. Thus the Cheltenham 
school offers a basis of general education, and after this branches 
out into two divisions, one giving higher classical and the other 
higher scientific culture. That all. the leading schools should 
pursue a similar course is the more necessary, because it 
ai)pears from the Keport of the Public SiJhools’ Commission, ^ 
that only one-third of all the boys in the great public schools ' 
go from them to the universities. These schools, therefore, are 
the only educators of the two-thirds who pass at once from 
them into the active pursuits* of life. It has been sufficiently 
shown that a careful scientific training is as effective in de- 
velt»ping the faculties of fhe young mind as any other; and 
every student of science well knoM'S that an acquaintance with 
the methods of scientific inquiry and the modes of reasoning 
to tlif3 conclusions of natural science? are most (conducive to 
right and clear thinking on all subjects Let, therefore, the 
large schools offer all encouragement to such studies, and the 
great proportion of youths who at once pass from them into 
the routine of their future lives will not be wanting in the 
faculty of judgment and in the powers qf perception and 
application which are essential to success. • 

IVcrc there at present in existence such a general regard for 
science as would flow from the course indicated, the establish- 
ment of special technical schools for the great mass of our 
artisans w'ould not be the work of doubt and deliberation which 
it now is. The great difficulty is that we have to originate and 
support these schools before the nation at large demands or 
desires tliem, and only because tlic most enlightened artisans do 
desire and demand them. The nation at large does not know 
its own defects and necessities ; it is scarcely aware of its own 
decline in some manufactures ; it knows not that it is losing in 
the race, and the deficiencies made apparent by the Paris Exhi- 
bition arc as yet only familiar to a few, and will now be heard 
of by many for the first time. In the face, therefore, of igno- 
rance and apathy, of open and secret indifference, we have to 
awaken a i^irit of intelligence, and to create a demand for 
that kind ot education which the best artisans and the most 
observant inquirers in many directions have agreed with hearty 
unanimity to be urgently necessary. 
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It is frequently said thdt the Government should initiate 
this great work by a large and systematic measure, and that 
such a measure should be founded upon one for more extended 
and improved primary education. It would not be impracti- 
' cable to secure plain buildings in most of our manufacturing 
towns, and to commence industrial schools 11101*6 on a small 
scale, enlisting from the first the co-operation of all residents 
interested in the movement and in the local manufactures. In 
the first place, we have in London a great establishment in 
Jermyn Sti^e^ which, as concerns its original purpose!^ viz., 
a School of Mines — is a lamentable and an acknowledged 
failure. Locally it lies so far from the mining districts that it 
would be better at the Land’s End ; and, educationally con- 
sidered, it is far above tlie reach and cajmeities of the multi- 
tudinous class for whom it was designed. There are young 
men in Cornwall and Newcastle who would gladly attend its 
lectures, but yrhose means and circumstances forbid the at- 
tempt. Here, then, is a magnificent building, a full museum, 
and all appliances, and here are professors of eminence and 
ability unquestioned, supported at the public, expense, but 
doing very little public service. Twice a week the beautiful 
hall has been lit up at night for tlie use of the working clashes, 
who may here insjiect the geological and other collections, yet 
sadly empty was tlie hall on these occasums. 'V\'e would at 
once utilise this costly and well-furnished establishment, by 
making it the heart of technical schools, and the scat of edu- 
cation fof a large body of teachers. Promising young men 
might be selected, and here educated in natural philosojihy, 
chemistry, and geology, together w’ith the elements of certain 
manufacturing processes. A laboratory, a museum, a library, 
and spacious rooms are all included under one roof in Jermyn 
Street, and the other museums in London might be occasion- 
ally visited. There is no building in England that could be 
so readily adapted to this purpose, and there Ls no public esta- 
blishment which more imperatively calls for immediate rescue 
from semi-solitude and neglect. Had it been properly used 
for the last ten or twelve years, there would have been little 
more expense, but a considerable and appreciable benefit to 
the manufacturing and mining classes. 

In our greatest towns, especially those which are the scats 
of manufactures, or border ii])on them, tlicre are already some 
schools or collejges whicli might be adapted at once to systematic 
technical teaching. At Manchester, for instance, there is Owens 
CoUege, which is fairly successful, and for the enlargement of 
which the citizens of Manchester arc now endeavouring to raise 
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the sum of 100,000/. A Professorship of Civil Engineering is 
about to be founded at this institution, and, either >vith or 
without extraneous aid, it will probably become a flourisliing 
establishment, though not wholly technical. In Liverpool there 
are flourishing schools, including a good mechanics’ institution, 
of which advantage might be taken. At Cliester there exists a 
training college, wilh a scientific technical school, which is pro- 
vided with a large laboratory supplied with every requirement 
in chemicals and apparatus. There is also a department of me- 
chanism in which are many of the component parts oflm^hinery, 
80 arranged thnt the shafts and wheels fit the respective pieces, 
besides Worhthops with lathes, forge, &c. This is a private 
establishment which might be at once converted into a good 
centnil technical school. Though it may have languished as a 
private enterprise, it would succeed as a public undertaking. 
We might further point out “the present openings and pro- 
bable facilities offered by several other towns a^d cities, but it 
will be sufiieient to instant a few. In Glasgow and Dublin 
technical schools might at once be added to their respective 
universities. Iii Leeds, Bradford, and Liverpool there are 
several minor institutions wkich miglffc serve as centres of 
activity, and the same may be said of • Birmingham, Bristol, 
Norwich, and other chief cities. In Bristol, for instance, there 
is a very satisfactory trade and also a mining school, established 
at the suggestion of local educationists, and which, although 
niilvnmvn t(» the world at large, has accomplished pleasing 
results on a small scale, and has sufficiently proved the value 
of industrial teaching. There can be little doubt that, if 
Governniont would commence the enterpxise, the chief manu- 
facturing towns would display a hearty concurrence in that 
great w^ork, of which the primary benefits would be enjoyed 
by themselves. 

A Commission of Inquiry has been recommended, and it 
would certainly produce desirable information on many points 
of detail ; but it would be a positive disadvantage if it should 
lead to delay of action. Already know too certainly what 
wc lack, and we cannot afford to lose a year in simply making 
our deficiencies more conspicuous. 

An influential committee on education met at Manchester 
in October last, and prepared an Abstract of a Bill, on which 
they liope legislative action wiU be taken in the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament- Should such a Bill pass, either with this 
or some other measure for improved primary education, it 
would assuredly be desirable to graft technical education on 
any general trunk scheme. There might be high schools to 
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receive such scholars from the primary schools as would wish to 
extend their education in place of going immediately to work, 
and the existing endowed grammar schools would answer this 
purpose, if additional arrangements were made in them for 
teaching science and modem languages. Another step in the 
desired direction would be the establishmqnt of a series of 
advanced science or trade schools, which would receive all such 
pupils from the high schools and the science classes as desired 
to devote themselves to industrial progress. Employers might 
send to these schools those workmen whom they should find to 
be particularly fitted for this high class instruction. There 
»are good reasons for endeavouring to unite all educational 
efforts in ibc passing of a single bill, and if it were made com- 
prehensive enough to include the kinds of schools just suggested, 
it is not improbable that it would carried. Certainly, how- 
ever, if such a combination of benefits cannot be secured, a 
measure for technical education onla should be proposed. 

What this great country has achieved, in spite of the de- 
ficiencies which have been noted in the foregoing pages, is 
wonderful and everywhere acknowledged to be wonderful. 
If we look on the vast; and admirable engineering works as we 
travel from end to end Af the land, and across it in all directions, 
and if we reflect upon the formidable difficulties which have 
been overcome in tlieir construction, the scientific knowledge 
demanded, the accuracy secured, and the mental energy w'hieli 
must have been displayed at every step in the progress of these 
admirable works, we may well be astonished on the one hand 
at the powers and prowess of the engineers who have done 
these things, and on the other hand at the fact that throughout 
this whole country there has not existed and does not exist a 
single great college of civil engineering ; that there is no large 
and suitable training school to represent a i)rofession which has 
changed the aspect and improved the fortunes of this Hourishiug 
kingdom. This, however, should not inspire us with confidence 
for the future. There are those wh(» penetrate with inquiring 
glance through all our self-dcliisioiis, and who prognosticate a 
certain, if not a rapid decline in our manufacturing and con- 
structive preeminence if we continue to neglect that systematic 
education, that scientific and industrial training, which has 
brought and is bringing other nations our level. Without 
it we must fail, but with it wc shall as certainly recover lost 
ground, and still continue foremost amount the first formative 
and productive nations of the world. 
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Art. V.— 1. Memoirs of Baron Bunsen. By Frances BaroneBs 
VON Bunsen. Drawn chiefly from Family Papers. 2 vole. 
8vo. London: 1868. 

2. God in History ; or, the Progress of MavCs Faith in a Moral 
Order of the World. , By the late Baron Bunsen, LL.D. 
Translated from the German by Susanna Winkworth; 
with an Introductory Letter by the bean of Westminster. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. London : 1868. * • 

o biography is so attractive and entertaining as that which 
revives our own recollections of earlier life in relating the 
life of another, and reflects, as in a mirror, the scattered images 
of the persons we have known, the, events we have witnessed, 
and the feelings we have shared. It is in this shape that we 
are first enabled to approach the unwritten history of our own 
times, and to tlii*ow a biidge acrr)ss the chasm which divides 
the present from the past The generations which follow us 
will, no doubt, be as curious as we are ourselves, to retrace the 
habits and opinions of their predecessors, and to reconstruct by 
the aid of memoii*s the pliasc <»f society in which our lot has 
been cast The reader of the present day is better acquainted 
witli the contemporaries of S^t-Simon or Horace W alpole, 
than he can be with the personages who figured in tlie reign of 
(icorge IV. or in the earlier yc:irs of Queen Victoria; because 
on them the sun of history has scarcely risen, and* vre grope 
our way to a knondedge of events almost contemporary by 
the unceiinin ligJit of personal recollections. Long before the 
secret course of those events can be fully disclosed, all those 
who took a part ui them must be removed from the scenes of 
active life. 

It is therefore a piece of rare good fortune when the cor- 
respondence of a man, who was familiarly acquainted with all 
the eminent persons of his time, and who shared with the 
keenest relish in all its emotions, can be published within 
ten years of the period in w'hich he lived. Baron Bunsen 
was preeminently such a man. He was endowed by nature 
with the warmest and broadeat syjnpathies. His knowledge 
was vast and vaned ; to no field of intellectual research w'as 
he a stranger ; all languages, both dead and living, were as 
familiar to him as his own ; all history, from the mystic annals 
of the Shepherd Kings of Egypt to the diplomatic transactions 
of his own day, lay spread, like a map, before him. His sense 
of art was cultivated and refined. His favourite studies led 
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him to explore the recesses of theological and metaphysical 
lore. He was, so to speak, the child and intellectual heir of 
Niebuhr — the bosom friend of Arnold, Hare, Maurice, 
Schnorr, Mendelssohn, the late King of Prussia, Prince Albert, 
and a host of other remarkable men. He filled, for nearly 
a quarter of a century,* the high j)Ost of Prussian Minister, 
first at the Court of Rome, afterwards at the Court of Eng- 
land, where he conducted the affairs of his government with 
signal zeal, and took no inconsiderable share in the affairs of 
Europe. He was in one sense cosmo{)olitan,*for all the active 
years of his life were spent in foreign countries : no dijilomatist 
ever identified himself more closely with the interests and the 
society of the' states to which he ivas accredited ; and none w'as 
ever more cordially adopted by England, to which he in a 
manner belonged by his marriage*, by his strong Pnitestant con- 
victions, and by his love of freeddm. But, on the other hand, 
he remained throughout preeminently and intensely (ierman ; 
his prodigious ifterary attainments, lus powers of study amidst 
all the distractions of political life, his modes of thought, his 
boldness in speculation, and his style, would have made him 
one of the first of German Professors, if he had not been a con- 
siderable German Stafesman. HLs faith in Germany was un- 
shaken by many abortive schemes and many severe disappoint- 
ments, Frequently in Germany his name was traduced and 
his purposes misrepresented by a host of enemies, jealous of his 
extraordinary success in life. But he knew that his passion 
for the greatness and glory of his country would outlive their 
hostility ; and he swerved never from the great design he had 
marked out for himself to promote the union of the ( rcrmaii 
nation, to consolidate by free institutions the future }>owcr 
of the German State, and to infuse into his countrymen a 
spirit of action, commensurate to their achievements in lite- 
rature, science, and art. To many, no doubt, even in Ger- 
many, these volumes will first demonstrate how true a German 
in heart and life was Christian Karl Bunsen. The ix)litical 
efforts which he made were often not successful ; and he died 
with the melancholy conviction that their failure was chiefly 
attributable to the unstable character of a Sovereign who had 
been his benefactor and his friend. Other days, other men, 
other results have since changed the aspect of Germany for 
better or for worse ; but in this, the hour of Prussia’s triumph, 
let it not be forgotten that no one ever laboured more zealously 
for her ascendancy than Bunsen — an ascendancy not based on 
military preponderance alone, but on the consent of a united 
people. 
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These volumes, however, by no means furnish complete 
materials for tlie life of Bunsen, either as a thinker or as a 
politician. The record of his literary labours and opinions 
must be sought in his voluminous works. The«record of his 
political life is to be found in his private correspondence with 
Frederic William IV., and in his official communications with 
the Prussian Government, of ivhich no use could here be made. 
The w'ork before us is of a more private and personal cha- 
racter. It purports to be a Memoir dntwii from family papers. 
It lias been compiled by Baroness Bunsen, his* widow — ^the 
constant liplpmatc cf au his labours and successes — whose 
simplc-hcartcd affection gave him a start in life, whose cha- 
racter and judgment considerably influenced his. conduct and 
opinions, and w'ho survives to relate what he was to herself 
and her family. Such a biography lays no claim to literary 
elegance. It is written in a Homely style, which bears frequent 
marks of German habits of thought and of thc^ German idiom. 
But it is all the more genuine and true. It is the picture of 
the lionourablc and useful life of a man enthusiastically at- 
tached to all that is good and great. And Bunsen’s own letters, 
which form the most imjiortsuit and coflsidemble portion of the 
whole 'work, are undoubtedly of the highest interest. 

Bunsen 'was a man of a sanguine and excitable temperament. 
He liad nothing of the toriior which is sometimes ascribed to 
the Teutonic race. His studies and his learning never fettered 
his imagination; and* his experience as a diplomatist and a 
man of the world never taught him that caution ahd reserve 
which belong to 'ivorldly 'ivisdom. He threw himself with 
passirmatc ardour into every subject 'ivhich interested his mind. 
His sympathy 'was excited by men of the most varied charac- 
ters and by researches in the most opposite directions. His 
confidence w as easily won, either by an appeal to his generous 
nature, or by an idea which captivated his intelligence; the 
consequence was that he was frequently deceived in his 
judgment of men and frequently deluded in his judgment of 
events. Like all optimists, he was surrounded . by nattering 
shadow's, which he sometimes mistook for realities; and lim 
to him was embellished with all the colours of youthful imagi- 
nation. One of his oldest friends at Home, M. Jankoffsky, 
said of him, ‘ I never knew such another child of fifty!’ and tins 
childlike disposition formed one of tlie charms of his character, 
though it often led him into mistakes and weakened the force 
of his conclusions. These peculiarities rendered him the most 
genial of men in domestic life, and they gave a singular 
animation to his conversation and his correspondence. Had 
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he been more addicted to severe habits of reasoning, had he 
been more capable of discriminating tfie real and the certain 
from the creations of the mind, he would doubtless have occu- 
pied a higher' place in science and literature, he might have 
rendered more practiced services to the government of his 
country. lie felt his own unhtness for administrative work, 
and he was wont to compare himself to one who should watch 
before the mast to point out the course of the vessel and mark 
the signs of the times, though he acknowledged that he was unfit 
to grasp the lelm. But the defects wliich m some measure 
disqualified him from tlie sterner duties of life, and which led 
him to consuii^e a vast amount of intellectual power in fanciful 
speculation, only rendered him the more agreeable as a com- 
panion. It is in this capacity we have here to deal with him. 
We shall not attempt to review his writings, or pass a judg- 
ment on his theological opinions or his arehscological labours. 
We shall not dissect his political career, which was crossed by 
many disappointments. But in all the social relations he was 
a man whom it was impossible to know without affection or to 
watch without admiration. 

*For me,’ said Bunsen, writing to one of his sons in 1847, 
‘ God ordained from eUrliest childhood a rigomus training, 

* through poverty and distress ; 1 was com}>elied to fight iiiy 

* way through the \\orld, bearing nothing with me but my 
‘ own inward consciousness, and the firm determination to 
' Jive for my ideal aim, disregarding all else as insignificant.’ 
This description of his earlier condition and his later achieve- 
ments is not exaggerated. Born in 1791 at Corbach in an 
obscure Westphalian Principality — bred in jiovcrty, by parents 
who appear to have had neither the means nor the ability to 
contribute in the slightest degree to bis educatirni or ]>rogrc«s 
in life — left from the earliest age to make hi^ own way by the 
astonishing vigour of liis intellect and the attractive qualities 
of his nature, Bunsen’s success in the world was his own work. 
He was. no doubt, fortunate in his friendships, in liis marriage, 
and in the aflectionate patronage of his future Sovereign. But 
these connexions were funned by his own merits. And when in 
after life he rose by speedy steps to positions of extraordinary 
brilliancy, it must he said to bis honour, that he retained the 
same unshaken reliance on that beneficent Providence which 
he daily acknowledged as the author of all these blessings, and 
he preserved in his relations to the great and pow^crful of this 
world the some indcpendenc^c of charac^tcr w^hich marked his 
entrance u})on life. 

His father, Henry Charles Bunsen, had served in a regiment 
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of natives of Waldeck under the Dutch flag. He retired to 
his birthplace 'with a small military pension. He had no other 
means of subsistence than the produce of a few acres of land 
ahd the hard earnings derived &om copying legal documents. 
These were so small that it appears that his whole emoluments 
from tliis source in twenty-one years amounted to no more than 
3,000 dollars. Christian diaries Josias Bunsen, his illustrious 
son, was the child of a second marriage, which he contracted 
in 1790 witli a young woman, who apf^ears to have served in 
the family of the Countess of Waldeck, on the snfall, stipend of 
19 florins. From such jtarents Bunsen had no patrimony to 
expect, and in fact he passed through life, it, would seem, 
without property, except what Jhe derived from his marriage 
to Miss Waddington, and from his official emoluments. He 
was at all times singularly indifferent to money, and though he 
suffered acutely at times from tlie absence of that independence 
which property secures to a man, he never alV>wed himself to 
doubt that tlic wherewithal would some how or other be pro- 
vided. Contrary to the ordinary experience of mankind, his 
confidence in this respect was not disajipointed, although there 
is something melancholy in the contrast between his position 
as a Prussian Minister, the favourite iCssociate of princes and 
nobles, keeping o])en one of the best houses in London, and 
the narrow condition of his private circumstances. With a 
family of ten children to be provided for, and an office depen- 
uent on tlic will of a capricious Com’t, we find the amiable 
authoress of this work grudging herself a new gown or a ticket 
to the play, whilst slic lived suriwrided by all tJic splendour 
of the highest society. 

In 1798 Bunsen was admitted to the graramar-scliool of 
I'orbach, where j'o remained eight years, and already began to 
display cxtraordiiiai’y abilities. Before he was sixteen he had 
acquired the English and French languages, and when he re- 
moved to the Ihiiversity of Marburg, with a purse of 50 dollars 
in his pocket, and afterwards to Gottingen, his proficiency in 
the classics was such that it at oiicc procured for him the 
paternal interest of Ileyne. At Marburg he had intended to 
study fur the Church, and indeed once preached a sermon in 
tlie church dedicated to St* Elizabeth of Hungary in that 
city. This was the germ of the theological studies which were 
the ruling passion of his life. But Gottingen undoubtedly 
offered superior advantages, and by the use he made of them 
he was soon enabled to earn a livelihood as an extra teacher 
in the gymnasium there. Hebrew had been added to his 
Greek, and he taught both tongues with credit in the schools 
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before he was twenty-one. In the same year he published his 
first work in Latin, an ^ Essay on the Athenian Law of 
* Inheritance,’ for which he received a prize of 25 ducats, and 
the University of Jena conferred upon him the diploma of ^ 
Doctor of Philosophy. The following reflections, addressed to 
a friend, at this early period of his life, are remarkable from so 
young a man : — 

* It has become clear to mo how much u man hiis need to possess 
of ethical foundation in himself to be able to assimilate the results 
of study, so^as to preserve them in active life ; and I am glad of the 
warning suggestion as being aware of increasing agitation within, 
although circumstances demand steadiness of opinion and quick 
decision. Ofteif does it seem to me as it* iny endeavours were absurd 
and must prove vain, as though I had done wrong in attempting to 
sail through tbe storms of life in the leaky barque of learned research, 
or in having armed myself with knowledge ns a heavy staff, good 
perhaps for the purpose of removing some stone of offence, or of 
striking down some mad dog infesting tlic rough path, hut not of 
force to secure arriving at the mark, for the sake of wliich all the 
labour had been undertaken. In this temper of mind labouring and 
striving become hateful, and I would rather flee away into the 
quietest corner of the most ^insignificant village in order to seek that 
which is wanting to me. Wherefore all this learning and teaching, 
listening and searching out what serves not to that end? and why 
in this place of all others, wliere men arc so quietly merging their 
whole being into learning, as though it were tl'Cir means of regene- 
ration ? In cheerful moments, on the contrary, I resolve manfully 
to fight my way through, looking forwards and keeping the aim in 
view, which is to understand myself and the age, and to apprehend 
what may be tbe prime need of each; to minister according to niy 
ability to that need ; to separate what ought to 1)0 passed over or 
annihilated; to begin ab Jove; to climb in the blossoming time of 
life the heights of human intelligence, and search out the landmarks 
of its first achievements: — then to start into active life. With this 
view, 1 prefer remaining here, to l»c enabled to direct my course 
whithersoever tbe right opportunity may point out, but not lose my- 
self in mere erudition.’ (Vol. i. pp. 30, 31.) 

Amongst the group of remarkable men who formed, at the 
Univei'sity <»f Gottingen, friendships with Bunsen, destined to 
end only with their lives, and who early recognised his intel- 
lectual preeminence, two had a marked influence on his sub- 
sequent career. The first was Mr. Astor, a son of the w'cll- 
known American merchant, who had been sent to (Jennany for 
his education. Bunsen had at that time conceived a vast plan 
of study, in the prosecution of which he proposed to establish 
hunself for some years in British India, where he might, if 
fiste had so willed it, have trodden in the footsteps of Jones 
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and Colebrooke, or anticipated the labours of Rosen and Max 
Muller. Mr. Astor encouraged this scheme, on condition that 
lie should go to India by the way of the United States ! He 
also took Bunsen to Paris, where he ])lunged with ardour into 
the study of Arabic and Persian under M. Sylvestre de Sacy. 
The two friends were afterwards to vJsait Italy together. This 
j>lan, however, was interrupted by the sudden recall of Astor 
to America, and Bunsen found himself alone at Florence, with 
no very distinct course of life before hfm. He often reverted 
in after life, when he revisited Florence in verjf d^erent cir- 
cumstances to this paitiful crisis of his youth. But help was 
at hand, lie formed an advantageous corinexiqn with a Mr. 
Cathcart, an Englisli gentleman who read with him at Florence. 
And soon afterwards lie joined his other college friend Brandis 
at* Rome, where Brandis had just, been appointed Secretary to 
the Legation, of which Niebuhr 'was the head. 

In one of his letters he speaks witli satisfaction of the ‘ con- 
* nexion w'ith Mr. Cathcart, which 1 looK ujion as one of the 
‘ iiu).-. fortunate occurrences of niy life;’ and he exults in the 
enjoyment of ^ Rome, with all its treasures, still the cajiital of 
‘ the vrorld ; ’ and of the society of Niebuhr, ‘ equally sole of 
^ his kind with Koine ; him alone I can acknowledge as my 
lord and master, because his instructions, and his personal 
‘ excellence in e\;crv respect, as 'well as in that of learning, 
^ stand highest in estimation among all the men I know ; he is 
essentially the person to form me into a thorough man and 
‘ citizen, of my country : moreover, as regards the realisation 
‘ of my ])lans to become a Prussian, he is equally the man.’ 

These occurrences, apjiarently fortuitous, had a decisive 
effect on Bunsen’s life. Once planted on the soil of Rome 
and under the eye of Niebuhr, the j)urposes of his future exist- 
ence became fixed and definite. There is, he exclaims to his 
sister, ‘ but one Rome and one Niebuhr ’ — the hour and the 
man were alike jiropitioiis to his intellectual culture and to his 
advancement in life. Niebuhr, on his side, was not slow to 
discover tlie powders of his young frlund : he shortly afterwards 
caused him to be attached to the Prussian Mission, in which 
Bunsen eventually succeeded Brandis as Secretary, and Niebuhr 
himself as Minister: and thus relieved from the pressure of 
anxieties of every kind, just as he reached the age of five-and- 
twenty, Bunsen completed his achievements in tliat memorable 
year by falling in love 'with Miss Waddington, a young English 
lady of good family and fortune, 'who returned his affection, 
and shortly, under the auspices of Niebuhr, became his wife. 
Never was there a morc^ romantic, or, we hasten to add, a 
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happier marriage. Wc are not surprieed at Miss Wadding- 
ton’s choice. Bunscii was at that time in all the splendour of 
manly beauty — his heart and imagination warm — his intelli- 
gence kindled 'v^’itli a flame of knowledge and of noble desires 
— with the promise of a glorious and useful life before him. 
A few days after his marriage, he poured forth the full sense 
of his ^atitude and his hopes to Almighty God in the follow- 
ing private prayer, which embodies in a remarkable manner 
the whole scope and pui*][)ose pursued by him in after life. 

• ‘FrasAti : 19th July, 1817- 

‘ Eternal, omnipresent God ! enlighten mo with Thy Holy Spirit, 
and fill me with Thy heavenly light ! What in childhood 1 felt and 
yearned alter, Vhat throughout the years of youth grew clearer and 
cleai'er before my soul, — I will now venture to hold fast, to examine, 
to represent 

* The revelation of Thee irr man’s energies and efforts, Thy firm 
path through the stream of ages, 1 long to trace and recognise, as 
far as may be permitted to me, even in this body of earth. Th<> 
song of praise to Thee from the whole of humanity, in times far and 
near, — the pains and lamentations of earth, and their consolation in 
Thee, — I wish to take in, clear and unhindered. Ik) Thou send 
me Thy Spirit of Truth !*that I may behold things earthly as they 
are, without veil and without mask, without human trappings and 
empty adornment; and that in the silent peac'c of Truth I may feel 
and recognise Thee. 

‘ Let me not falter, nor slide away from the great end of know- 
ing Tliee. Let not the joys, or honour^, or vanities of the world 
enfeeble aiyi darken my spirit ; let me over feel that I can only 
perceive and know Thee, in so far as mine is a living soul, and in 
proportion as that soul ** lives and moves and has its being” iu Thee. 

‘ Preserve me in strength and truth of spirit to the end of my 
earthly existence, if Thou seest good ; and should I uot finish what 
1 shall have begun, if I attain uot that after which 1 endeavour, let 
me find peace in the conviction that nothing shall perish which is 
done in Thee and with Tliee ; and that what I have imperfectly 
know'n, imperfectly conceived, and indistinctly expressed, I shall 
yet hereafter behold in completeness, in perfection, and in power : — 
while here some other man shall perfect, by Thy help &nd blessing, 
wbat 1 in will and deed shall have endeavoured to do. Amen.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 120.) 

Bunsen was essentially a man of what the late Mr. John 
Sterling was wont to cul the theojmthic temperament. II is 
earnest devotion, bis entire trust in the Providence of God, 
which had blessed him with extraordinary gifts and loaded him 
with benefits, his constant sense of living under Hhe great 
‘ Taskmaster’s eye,’ were rooted in his very nature. Witliout 
these feelings he would have been the most miserable of men 
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— with them he was one of the happiest. JNor is it here super- 
fluous to remark^ that although he lived in an age of sceptical 
inquiry^ and shared largely in the pursuits of his age ; although 
he became a fearless opponent of traditional dogmatism, and 
rejected as of no account what he regarded as the hufiks and 
rinds of religion ; his profound sense of religion itself, his faith 
in the Bible as the revealed Will and Word of Grod, his love 
of Christ, transcending all earthly atfection, knew neither chill 
nor change. The boundless stores of vliis knowledge were not 
tainted by the spirit of doubt and denial. The isaried activity 
of his life was governed by the central force of his fkith. Both 
as a think vr .liid a man of the world, his experience demonstrates 
that the powers of thought and the powers of a(?tlon are never 
more intense than -when they are animated by the spirit of 
Christianity, 

These sentiments were undoubtedly strengthened by Bun- 
sen s marriage to an Englishwoman. He became attached to 
the order and beauty of the Liturgical services of the Church 
of England. He read the Scriptures more methodically. He 
became more punctual in the outward observances of religion, 
and the inflifcnce of his wife gave move regularity and stability 
to the natural piety of his character. .These habits lasted with 
him through life, and were conspicuous at its close. They 
were not shaken by the })ride of knowledge or by the pride of 
life. They caused him, indeed, to be sometimes regarded as a 
jietist, a fanatic, sind even a hypocrite. But the fervour of 
religious conviction was, in him, free from the slightest intole- 
rance ; his lieait and house were open to every man who sought 
for truth on these great subjects with honesty of purpose ; and 
to his own conscientious sincerity every page of these volumes 
bears abundant testimony. 

The young household was soon established at Borne in the 
Palazzo Caftarclli, hard by the Tarpeian Bock. 

‘ ISth November, 1817. 

‘From the second story of this Palazzo (where, according to 
tradition, tho Emperor Charles V. was lodged) there is a view all 
round Home ; on the N. one quarter of the town, with gardens and 
hills behind ; on the W. another quarter with the Tiber ; on the S. 
the ruins of ancient Rome and the Latin mountains, on the side of 
which lies Frascati; on the E., close to us, the Capitol. The pro- 
s])cct has not its equal, in beauty and interest combined, in Rome, 
nor, as far as I know, in tho world, yet is it little known, the 
Romans being too lazy to climb the hill. I at once resolved to make 
every effort in order to have this for a dwelling-place.* (Vol. i. 

p. 120.) 
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Here it was that for one and twenty years Bunsen led a 
happy and active life. His children were born there. ^ The 
* home on the Capitol’ became the centre .of the choicest 
society of Borne and of Europe. His political relations with 
the ministers of successive Popes, and with . the Popes them- 
selves, were agreeable and even cordial for many years. He 
followed in the track of Niebuhr across the wide held of his- 
toric research and Boman archieology; though, we observe, 
with a smile, that the works on which he appears at this 
period to have laboured ivith the greatest zeal and satisfaction 
were the compilation of a hymn-l^k and the arrangement of 
a liturgy. Amongst the distinguished strangers who visited 
Borne at this'time, his own sovereign, Frederic William III., 
was the most illustrious ; and his future sovereign, then the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, the most attractive. He thus became 
personally known to the rulers in ^hose service he had engaged, 
and between Bunsen and the Crown Prince a friendship was 
kindled with alf the warmth of personal sympathy. It might 
literally be said of them, as Saint-Simon sarcastically observed 
of Ffmelon and Madame Guyon, ^ Leur sublime s'amalgama.^ 
They delighted to revel in a world of ideas of boundless extent 
The Prince might have derived l>enefit from a more worldly 
minister, the minister nught have been guided by a more pru- 
dent master ; .and no doubt the time came ^'hen the delightful 
rhapsody of early life shrivelled under the I ouch of political 
differences. But in these years the plcdsure they felt in their 
mutual sodety was unbroken by such anticipations. ‘ I hun- 
‘ ger and thirst after Bunsen,’ was one of the expressions 
which fell from the r(»yal lips ; and accoi-dingly when Bunsen 
first repaired from his post to Berlin in 1827, he met with 
such a reception as would have conferred honour upon the 
noblest and the greatest in the land. Such favours had never 
before been granted to one so humbly born, in the stately 
chambers of Sans-Sonci and Potsdam. ‘ What more can the 
King do for Bunsen ?’ said one of the astonished courtiers to 
friend. ‘ Nothing that I know of,’ was the reply, * unless 
' His Majesty means to adffpt him.’ It is due to Bunsen to 
add that these marks of distinction, lavished on him at thirty- 
four, did not turn hiS head ; that he had the sense to perceive 
how uncongenial to his nature was the atmosphere of the 
Prussian Court; tliat he felt his own unfitness to become a 
wheel in the mechanism of Prussian administration ; and that 
after a few months’ leave of absence, he returned with increased 
gladness to his *home on the Capitol.’ 

The following extract from one of the numerous letters 
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Mrritten at this time to his >vife, who liad remained in Borne, is 
exceedingly graphic and characteristic : — 

. • * 7th January, 1828. 

* The King has treated me in these latter days with a degree of 
kindness which I can only term paternal. When 1 was invited at 
Cliriattnas-time all believed it was because of my approaching de- 
parture, it being the King’s custom to invite his diplomatic servants 
on their coming and going. But, on the contrary, 1 was again 
invited on the 30th, — the birthday of Pgnee Henry — on which 
occasion the King spoke aifectingly of his brother and, of his desire 
to see him. For the 2nd January he invited me himself* to dinner 
at Potsdam and to hear the singing of the Greek Church music, 
only the Boyal Family and Bishop Eylert being preset. On that 
day the King conversed with that peculiar power and just choice 
of words which is natural to him, whenever not overcast by native 
shyness. . . . 

* On the 6th of January 1 W 2 rs again invited, and the King ad- 
dressed me often at table, speaking of plants and flowers in his 
garden, and other matters of observation in which hc takes pleasure ; 
then after dinner he came towards me and’ Humboldt, as wc stood 
together, and wdth a smile said, “ The Privy Councillor of Legation 
BuiKCn lias ordered the Opera of Alcestls for us this evening.” (1 
had made a request to be allowed to hear lhat flue work of Gliick, 
and Spoil tini having made difficulties, the* Ci*own Prince had the 
kindness personally to order its performance.) The King continued, 
with occasional pauses, as is his wont — as though he were uncer- 
tain how to express Limself — ** 1 w^as determiued to be the first to 
greet you by your new title ; it ivas proposed to .me this day by 
Count Bernstorff, and I have with pleasure granted Jiis request. 
1 am convinced that your zeal and activity in my service will not 
thereby bo lc.ssencd.” I answered, as you may suppose, in as few 
words as possible, and the King rejoined in the same tone of com- 
mendation as before. . . . 

* I did not find Bernstorff alone when 1 came from the King’s table, 
so 1 could only exprc.««s my thanks to him when 1 called again after 
the Alcestis. He replied, “1 proposed this to the King because you 
ought to have been thus promoted before, and because I knew that 
the King would be pleased with the proposal : it is but a little 
thing for you, but you are aware that steps in advance must be 
email.” I thought in my heart — God forbid that I should look upon 
any step as a trifle and only be bent upon what is called rising 
higher I I pray to be preserved from longing after more than I 
have obtained — so much beyond my deserts. My way in life has 
not been made thus easy that I should dwell upon delights as if 
they were flowers that spring up beside me, but rather gaze intently 
upon the serious calling of which I was conscious when, poor and 
unprovided, unknown and disregarded by the world, 1 strode forth 
wiili the wanderer’s staff joyfully into the regions under the blue 
sky, as my blessed, never-forgotten father, with upraised eyes, 
pointed it out to me on our parting in 1809, saying, ** Behold the 
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heavens are blue everywhere I” Should 1 now forget that calling, 
or the vow I made in prospect of death during my severe illness ? 
No ; I have to call upon God for strength not to. belong to those in 
whom *Hhe cares of this world have choked the good seed.” It has 
been granted to me in the height of ripened manhood, during a very 
important period, to overlook from a prominent point of vantage 
my own beloved fatherland, and to discorii the nothingness of the 
individual as such, but the importanco of the weakest, if a blessing 
be given to his smallest endeavours. It lias become clear to me 
that my calling lies in*a course of intense labour in tlic animated 
solitude pf !ho Eternal City; not in clianges and" removals, not in 
“ looking back fram the plough,” but in humility^ and singleness 
of heart, proceeding straightforward on tiie path marked out for 
me. Help me to pray for the help and sti-cngth which 'the Lord 
can give. 

The two several Ministerial offices had demurred to the defray- 
ing of my expenses for living hece as well as those of my journey. 
1 having been too proud to solicit any aid, inquiry was made for me 
of Prince Wittgenstein. After a day’s delay the answer was, ** It is 
** the will of the King that Bunsen should jiot be a penny out of 
“ pocket. . . (VoL i. pp. 302-304.) 

Amongst the questions which had caused Bunsen to be 
summoned to Berlin 1827, the most important was that of 
the relations of the Court of Prussia to the Court of Rome, 
especially with refer(‘iice to the great dispute on ‘ mixed mar- 
^ riages ' (between Catholics and Protestants), on which the 
Romish clergy showed a spirit of intolerance before unknown 
in Germany. On his return to Rome a Convention was T>ego- 
tiated with tlie Cardinal Secretary of State, but the Prussian 
Government hesitated to give effect to this arrangemcTit at the 
proper time, and the quarrel became more embittered.* Frederic 
n illiam 111. insisted on the rigorous execution of the law, and 
Baron Droste von Vischering, an intemperate prelate, having 
been appointed to the See of Cologne, hostilities broke out 
between the State and the Romish Church. 

* To this period, or rather to the years immediately preceding it, 

belongs the celebrated Conference of the Five Powers on the civil 
administration of the Pontifical dominions, which took place at 
Borne in May 1882. Bunsen was the author of the Memorandum 
adopted by the Conference, in which the Papal government was 
recommended to adopt a system of civil administration based on the 
principle of communal freedom. An interesting account of this 
transaction was written by himself for M. de Parieu in 1859, and 
will he found in the work before us (vol. ii. p, 544). It is a most 
creditable specimen of Bunsen’s practical sagacity in politics, and 
it shows how well he foresaw, thirty-five years ago, the difficulties 
which subsequent experience has not even now removed at Borne. 
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‘ Ten years earlier, everything might have been easy which now 
proved impossible ; but the favourable season had been allowed to 
pass, and from this time fortli the strife of contending elements was 
unceasing, until Bunsen was in a manner crushed by them, and the 
blame, chiefly incurred by others, was heaped upon him ; but the 
moment his back was turned upon Berlin, adverse influences hindered 
all action, and caused the right moment to be lost. 

* All efforts of the Government failing to effect a peaceable solution 
of difficulties, Bunsen was again summoned by the King to Berlin^ 
in the summer of 1S37, to give his counsel and assistanpo in concert- 
ing definitive measures, lie found the King fully resolved to carry 
matters with a high hand towards the Archbishop, who was proved 
to be engaged in violent opposition to the Goveriiipcnt, and was 
accused, on strong evidence, of having entered into the ullramon- 
tano combination of* the Belgian bishops. Negotiations and con- 
ferences proved unavailing. Proposals to the Archbishop to resign 
his post, or abstain from all exercise of the authority belonging to 
it, were met 'with a decided negative. At last, the King caused 
him to be arrested (on November 20, 1837) and coflveyed out of his 
diocese, never to return. It has been one of Bunsen’s misfortunes 
to be regarded as the instigator of this strong measure ; but it is 
very certain that he found the King and his Ministers resolved upon 
the point; all he could do was to expend *all his powers of persua- 
sion ill ci^eavours to induce the Archbishop to take a more Prussian 
view of niF duty : and he afterwards defended the proceeding in 
a public State ))aper, characteristic of himself and of the time at 
which it was written, as it rests upon tlic assumption of a dose alli- 
ance between the two Churches in Germany, ond of a certain he- 
reditary connexion between the Church and tlie State.”* It may be 
said to mark a crisis in these views. The Catholic Hierarchy was 
already labouring to effect the dissolution of this connexion, and it 
was inevitable that the State should on its own part seek a separa- 
tion, as soon as its transformation from an absolute into a constitu- 
tiouHl form should bo complete. The Prussiau Government did not 
indeed give way after this crisis, but the whde affair was felt to be 
a defeat. No support was found in public opinion. No Parliament 
existed to take the matter out of the range of international trans- 
actions, and settle it by internal legislation. In general, the excite- 
ment in Germany at this period was not so mneh the result of 
enthusiasm for the Church as of indignation against despotic power. 
It might well bo deemed a tragical fate which thrust Bunsen into 
a position incongruous to his own nature : often had he exerted 
•himself, incurred reproach, and risked the loss of high favour, by 
advocating greater freedom for members of the Catholic Church ; 
and just before this very period, the soldiers were relieved from the 
obligation to attend the Protestant service after parade, at his special 
and personal request to the King.’ (Vol. i. pp. 433-435.) 

There can be no doubt that Bunsen wm placed^ in a false 
position throughout these transactions. His own opinions were 
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strongly Protestant, but he had no intolerant feelings towards 
his Catholic fellow-subjects, and he had been on good terms 
with the Pn])al Government. At Berlin his moderate counsels 
had not been followed : at Bonie his moderate assurances were 
not believed. The resplt was that he paid the penalty of the 
mistakes of others. He speaks, however, somewhat boastfully, 
in a letter written to Dr. Arnold at the time of his own share 
in the transaction : — ^ 

* Ranke, Raumer, and the whole public, as well as the Prince 
Royal, arh with me. There is a general feeling of joy that the 
Prussian Eagle has at length made the stroke of his pinions audible ; 
bis enemies believed he hod lost the energy for doing so ! 1 hope 
he will not fall into slumber again.’ 

His triumph, if it were his, was of short duration. He was 
sacrificed to the violent reaction which took place in public 
opinion; and in 1838, after nearly twenty-two years’ service in 
Home, he receJVed an intimation that he was relieved from bis 
post, and ordered to take leave of absence for a journey to 
England. Thus ended his Homan mission and his family life 
in Home. In justice to Bunsen, the following passage from a 
letter written by Lor^ Clifford, an eminent English Catholic, 
at that tin'e, deserves to be quoted : — • 

*1 must continue to contend that it is not just to charge you with 
the ill 'success of the affairs with which you wero entrusted by your 
Sovereign in 1827. You have, in my opinion (humble and worth- 
less as it ia) conducted them so as to have opened the eyes of Europe 
to her real interests on a most essential point of social order ; and 
if it be true, that your retirement at present may be of service in 
allaying animosities, excited by the exposure of defects in the pre- 
sent system of ecclesiastical affairs in Germany, of which the remedy 
was hopeless till the evil had been exposed to view ; it is certainly 
no less true, that you may retire with the gratifying conviction, 
that you have rather facilitated than impeded, to those who have 
the power of applying a healing balm and an efficient remedy to 
those evils, their bounden duty. 

* In these sentiments 1 beg to be permitted to subscribe myself 
unce more, my dear Sir, your faithful friend and servant, 

‘ Cliffoud.’ 

Bunsen arrived in England, for the first time, on his birth- 
day, the 25th of August, 1838. But he was already no* 
stranger to tMs country. His wife and lier family belonged to 
it. At Rome he had long since contracted intimate friendships 
with Dr. Arnold, the Hares, Mr. Pusey, Mr. William Hamil- 
ton, and many other eminent Englishmen. The controversy 
with the Court of Rome, in which he had been engaged, caused 
him to be regarded as the champion and the martyr of the 
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Protestant cause. Exeter Hall rejoiced at his coming. Lord 
Ashley was his herald; and the strong religious principles 
which he avowed endeared him to the Low Church party of 
that day and the Quakers. With characteristic enthusiasm he 
threw himself at once into the discussions of the time, espe- 
cially on religious subjects. His first care was to vindicate 
the policy of the Prussian Government in the Cologne affair 
against the attacks of O’Connelb and for this purpose he put 
himself in communication with the leading English Reviews, 
and supplied them with abundant materials for the elucidation 
of the question. Mr. Newman and Mr. Faber werc*beginning 
to write, and Bunsen instantly discovered and denounced the 
tendencies of their party in Oxford to pervert the spirit of the 
Kcfi urination and of the Church of England. Mr. Gladstone 
had then just published his volume on * Church and State,’ 
which called forth the following observations from our newly- 
arrived Prussian visitor: — 

• 

'I read in London Gladstone's l»ook in the night and follow- 
ing morning of the diiy it was published. It appears to me the 
most important and dignified work which has been written on that 
side of the question since Burke's ** Considerations." Gladstone is 
by far the first living intellectual ]K>wcr on that side. He has left 
his schoolmasters far behind him, but we must not wonder if he still 
walks ill their trammels-^his genius %vill soon free itself entirely-* 
and fly towards heaven with its ow'ii wings. I have sent my copy 
with some linndrcd marginal notes and effusions of lieaft to the 
Crown Prince of Prussia. You will see, my thoughts^ run in the 
same channel with Gladstone's ; liis Church is my Church, that is, 
the Divine consciousness of the State — a Church not profaned and 
defiled either by Popery or the unholy police regulations of the 
secular power. I have no doubt that the Church of England as she 
is mid may be, according to her nature and liistory, is thm conscious- 
ness for England. What then is to be done in England for promot- 
ing the Kingdom of Christ within and through the national life, 
must be done within that Church and by her — or you destroy cither 
Clirist’s Kingdom or tho national life, or both. So far I go with 
Gladstone. But 1 add : precisely then because such is the position 
of the Church and the condition of Christ’s Kingdom in this realm 
of England, let us see who represents her most fairly ? — ^your 
friends ? or who ? What is her ideal and what her real state ? 
What are you to look fur, in order to bring the first nearer to the 
second, as far as tho times allow, and not less than they command ? 
Do the clergy form the Church ? Are " the Fathers " fetters or 
wings ? Is tradition and Church-government to be understood in a 
Judaic sense or not ? Is the Church of Scotland only to be sup- 
ported as a necessary evil ? Is she really no Church ? These and 
similar questions 1 have a mind to ask him, in one way or other. 1 
know him personally from the time of his visit to Rome.* 
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* Llatiover, 26th Dt'cember, 1838. 

^Ihave sent Gladstone’s work with my posHUa to the Crown 
Prince. It is — in its principal bearings — second only^ to Burke’s 
** Considerations ” in my opinion ; still he walks sadly in the tram- 
mels of his Oxford friends in some points, e.g., the Apostolical Suc- 
cession as identical with Ike continued series of Bishops, although 
there be a duly ordered presbyteral order, of which (as it is so easy to 
prove) the episcopate is mei’ely a bravchy apostolical but not scrip- 
tural ; primitive, but introduced into Church government paulatim 
(as St. Jerome says), in tiie ])rogress of time, not at once. I wonder 
Gladstone should not have the feeling of moving on an inclined 
plane, or that of sitting down among ruins, as if ho were settled 
in a well-stored house. The reason of these defects in his book I 
ascribe to the want of a deeper philosophy. It is the deficiency of 
the method of handling ideas in this blossed island which makes it 
so difficult for your writers, political and ei^clesiaslical, to find tlie 
seeds of regeneration in your own o]d blessed institutions, which to 
preserve you must reconstruct This operation requires that the 
eternal spirit should be drawn out of the dt^caying or decayed letter, 
and Sir Humphry Davy did not teach you that. Jlow wonderful that 
separation is between real life and ideal thought! One ought to bo 
the image and Abglanz of the other ; and yet wc, Germans, find it 
so difficult to construct reality with our ideal thoughts, and you 
English to see our great rpality in the light of that thought and to 
sublimate it {verklaren) into that spirit which it embodies and which 
to incarnate is the only good reason for its existence. 

* 1 wish I could give you an adequate idea, what a power the in- 
tuition of English life exercises over me. Never have 1 felt it so 
easy and delightful to fly on my native German wings as in the 
elevating an*d buoyant atmosphere of English domestic and public 
life. At Munich I found, for the first time afler many years, leisure 
and inspiration again for the highest speculative :ictivity ; but it is 
now only when the other pole of my existence has been elcctriciscd 
by England that 1 feel the new action which Scliclling has given to 
my intellectual life. 1 wish I could now do something to embody 
this vita nuova in u wortliy form.’ (Vol. i. pp. 492-494.) 

The following passage expresses with great vivacity the 
intense excitement with which he threw himself into the public 
life of England, and the hearty acceptance he found in Englisli 
society : — 

* Lord Melbourne complained of mo at Lord IJolland’s, saying, 
“ Bunsen is setting up the country against us — his article in the 
* Quarterly ’ is in everybody’s hands, and makes people mad.’’ 
Biilow endeavoured to soothe, saying, ** that I had not written it, 
that the article was good and true, and he, Melbourne, would ruin 
himself and colleagues by opposing its cause.” Melbourne there- 
upon softened, but added, ** All the young people are growing mad 
upon religion — W. C., too, who preaches that article.” 

‘ W ednesday . — My first Parliamentary night is past. Posey ar- 
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rived by 7 — after we had dined he thought it was too late for the 
Lords — so we went together to the Commons, when the usher 
gavo me a place on the benches opposite to tlie Speaker, behind the 
Members. O’Connell had just finished his speech, and Feel rose. 
' You will read liis speecli, and how unmercifully he plucked the 
Member for Kendal. Then I heard Lord John : the others were 
nothing. It was skirmishing : the two protagonists did the business 
well. Lord John is no orator, but speaks and answers well. 1 wish 
you could form an idea of what 1 felt. 1 saw for the first time man, 
the member of a true Germanic State, in* his highest, his proper 
place, defending the highest interests of humanity with the won- 
derful power of speech — wrestling (as the entire vigorous man in- 
stincti^fdy wishes), but with the arm of the Spirit, boldly grasping 
kt, or tenaciously holding fast power, in the presencc«of his fellow- 
citizens, submitting the public conscience the judgment of his 
cause, and of his owm uprightness. I saw before me the Empire of 
the world governed, and the rest of the yvorld controlled and judged, 
by ill is assembly : 1 had tiie feeling that had 1 been born in Eng- 
land, I would rather be dead than not sit among them and spc& 
among them. 1 thought of ray own country, and was thankful that 
I could thank God for being a German, and being myself. But I 
felt also that we are all children on this field in comparison with 
the English: how much the}', with their* discipline of mind, body, 
and heart, can effect even with but moderate genius, and even 
with talent alone ! I drank in every word from the lips of the 
speakers, even those 1 disliked. Not long did I remain unob- 
served : Sir Thomas Acland came up to me, Milnes, and Tom Ac- 
lanrl, and when we wTre. turned out by the division, others came to 
propose to me to wait and walk home with them. It was then 
eleven ; at half-past the stream flowed out. I lost Pusey, and took 
my stand by Acland’s cloak, w^hero Sir Thomas discovered me, and 
brought me to Saiidou and Sir Robert Inglis — Sandon, with the 
old good face again. Sir Robert went home, the rest brought me 
to the Athenaeum, >vherc I found Lord Adare, and we began to dis- 
cuss on Church and State. My turn came, too, and I had a good 
bearing. We sat together till past two, and, as Sandon said, had 
a little House after the great one. We roamed about, first bring- 
ing Sir Thomas home, who finding the house dark, began to sing 
** Gaudeamus igitur,” ns a serenade for Tom, when Sandon stopped 
the singing, saying they must b6liave better the first day, so as not 
to be taken into custody.’- (Vol. i. pp. 499, 500.) 

The journals and correspondence in which Bunsen recorded 
his first imjircssions of England are the most delightful jmrtions 
of this book. It was the first time that he found himself 
launched in the broad society of a free people. Hitherto he 
had lived in the cell of a student, the closet of Potsdam, or the 
retreat on the Capitol. England awakened all his sympathies 
and all his powers. His biographer remarks ; — 

* This period of residence in London was in many respects a 
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climax ia life to him. Never could a more decisive opportunity 
have been granted to a man for experiencing and actually measur- 
ing, what his own personal place was in society, reckoned according 
to moral weight and intellectual ascendancy. He may be said to 
have been the object in England of the homage of a nation, eagerly 
and affectionately granted to himself alone, in the face of circum- 
stances which might have proved adverse. He had arrived, to all 
appearance, a man of ruin^ prospects and broken fortunes ; sup- 
posed to have no chance for the future but through the favour of 
his own Government which he* seemed to have forfeited s yet hailed 
and cherishedaos he whs in the first instance, by" the friends who 
had learned to love and value him in Koine, their animated interest 
in him, and their persevering kindness, by degrees brought fVom all 
sides, characters, the most various as well as distinguished, with i if 
the sphere of his influence.' (Vol. i. p. 527.) 

Every day was marked by some delightful incident. He 
sjient a month with Arnold at F6xhow ; he accompanied Mrs. 
Fry to Newgate ; he dined with Rogers, with Lord Stanhope, 
with Lord Palmerston, and at every a^ceable house in London ; 
and when he left us, after a sojourn of thirteen niontlis, he 
exclaimed that the poetry of life was departed. 

The Prussian Goverifinent, doubtless somewhat asliained of 
its conduct to Bunsen, and somewhat influenced by the Crown 
Prince, offered him the mission to Switzerland, as a temporary 
provision ; and he repaired in the autninn of .1839 to the H iibel, 
hear Berne, reluctantly, but with confidence in the future. Nor 
bad he long to wait. In June, 1840, his friend the Crown 
Prince succeeded to the thnme. Bunsen exulted in the pro- 
mise of the new reign, from which he anticipated the realisation 
of all that was g<i^ and great for Germany, in Church and 
State ; and it was only the slow and sad experience of years 
vrhich convinced him that these hopes were built on sand, and 
that the Prince whom he loved and admired as a man, had none 
of the qualities of a great sovereign. But, as we have already 
hinted, discrimination of character was not one of Bunsen’s 
gifts, and his imagination frec^ucntly deluded him by throwing 
a halo of light over those whom he regarded with affection. 

It was not till April, 1841, tliat he w^as summoned to the 
new Court of Berlin, to receive from his sovereign the most 
agreeable temporary mission tliat could be entrusted to him, 
for it sent him back to England, and this time in an official 
character. But the object of the mission was so strange, and 
we might almost say so grotesque, that on looking back to the 
details of that period, we are amazed that Bunsen should have 
entered into the views of the King, and still more amazed that 
the plan should have been seriously entertained by English 
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statesmen, and finally sanctioned by an English Act of Parlia- 
ment. The fcdlowing letter from Bunsen to Perthes states the 
object of his journey : — 

* London, 12th October, 1841. 

* The King has from early youth cherished the idea of amending 
the condition, of Christians in the Holy Land ; where, as throughout 
the Turkish Empire, the position of all Christians is altogether igno- 
minious, and that of Protestants doubly so. 

‘The Treaty of July 15, 1841, appeared to him to indicate that 
the Princes of Christendom considered* it to be their duty to 
remove this disgrace. He would have much prefdrrQd that this 
object should have been ejected by all the Christian Powers acting 
together, and to have seen it so effected that the llohf Places should 
liave been given over into Christian hands, without interfering with 
Turkish supremacy ; but that proved impossible. Then I was called ; 
the chief ])oints were ns follows : — 

negotiation jointly with the English Government, in Constan- 
tinople, to obtain the acknowledgment of a Protestant body, as 
such, in the TurkJ.sh £m[#re ; and a confidential! negotiation with 
the heads of the Church of PIngland, desiring of them the establish- 
ment of a Bishopric in Jerusalem, with which other Protestant 
Christians might connect themselves. 

* You must feel that the 6rst condifion of that recognition (by 
the Turkish Government) is that we a^ipear as an unity. This 
seemed only to be possible by forming a connexion with the estab- 
lishment already niade and possessed thei'e by an English society 
(that for a mission 'to the Jew's) on Mount Zion — it w'as here that 
in 1839 a piece of ground not far from the sepulchre of David was 
purchased, upon which immediately a dwelling for the mission, a 
hospital, and school were erected, and the foundation laid for a 
church. The matter to be accomplished was the converting this 
private establishment into a national and universal Cliristian foun- 
dation; and tlmt could only l.»e effected by the founding of a Bishopric 
by the Church of England.* (Vol. i. pp. 599, 600.) 

Wc shall spare the eminent men who were induced to lend 
themselves to this strange proposal, tlie ridicule which attaches 
itself to an abortive sclieme. It was a diplomatic romance ; 
but even Lord Palmerston observed, ‘ that every Englishman 
* must rejoice at the idea of such an arrangement,’ and hoped 
there would be no serious difficulties at Lambeth. 

^ Monday^ I8th July, 1841. — This is a great day. I am just re- 
turned from Lord Palmerston ; the principle is admitted, and orders 
to be transmitted accordingly to Lord Ponsonby at Constantinople, 
to demand the acknowledgment required. The successor of St. 
James will embark in October ; he is by race an Israelite — ^born a 
Prussian in Breslau — in confession belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land — ripened (by hard work) in Ireland — twenty years Professor 
of Hebrew and Arabic in England (in what is now King’s College). 
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So the beginning is mndo, piciise God, for the restoration of Israel. 
When 1 read with the warm-hearted, clear-headed Lord Ashley the 
translation of the Minute of which 1 send you a transcript, he ex- 
claimed, “ .Since the days of David, no King has ever spoken such 
words ! ” It was his fortunate idea that directed tlie choice of the 
future Bishop.’ (Vol. i. pp. 608, 609.) 

The King’s reply wa» in the following terms : — 

‘ Sans Souci^ \2ih August . — ^In thanking you, iny dear Bunsen, 
for letters so unspeakably* remarkable, and to be rejoiced in, I em- 
brace you as one whose work and task God has blessed. 

* May God grant to your measures and to your words the 
blessing of success for the present and the future. Amen ! Fk. 
Wilhelm.’ (V-ol. i. p. 612.) 

The app<»iTitmcnt of the ‘ successor of St. James’ was cele- 
brated by a dinner at the Star and Garter, where Mr. Glad- 
stone made an exquisite speech, and patriotic songs were sung. 
Sir Robert l^eel granted a steamer to convey the new bishop 
to Joppa, with a' suite of from sixtftn to twenty souls. It 
does not seem to have occurred to any of these distinguished 
individuals that a bishop of the Church of England derives his 
legal powers from the Ikw of England, and that the law of 
England is of no effect •except within the realm of England. 
To pass an Act of the British Parliament to give ey)iBCopal 
powers to a German clergyman in Palestine, was tlicrcfore 
simply extra vires, and a nullity. The same defect which has 
since been found to vitiate Letters Patent granted to Anglican 
bisho])& in 'British colonies, having independent legislatures, 
existed a fortiori in the case of bisliops sent to foreign countries. 
The Church of England has no prelates in partihus injideliuw. 

The success of Bunsen in this strange negotiation had, how- 
ever, important results to himself. It proved that he was not 
disinclined to y)romote the King’s personal views, which indeed 
he shared, and it proved also that he had acquired a |K>sitioii 
and influence in English society, which had never before been 
possessed by a German diyiloinatist. Frederic William IV. 
hesitated between the desire to attach Bunsen to his govern- 
ment, by giving him a ministerial offlcc in Berlin, and the 
evident expediency of having so competent a rcyiresentative in 
London. The King was no doubt sincerely anxious to y>ro- 
mote a cordial understanding wdth this country. The recent 
events of 1840 had shown that he might need our supyiort 
against French pretensions on the left hank of the Rhine. He 
admired the Queen, he rcsyicctcd Priiu^e Albert, and he clung 
fondly to the idea of a connexion between the grei^t Protestant 
Powers. To promote these objects, who was so fit as Bunsen, 
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the man after his own heart ? At Berlin people grumbled at 
the idea of sending so plebeian an ambassador to the most 
aristocratic country in Europe, and at the strange preference 
which conferred the greatest prize in the service on a man who 
had just suffered a serious cheek in his negotiations. Under 
these circumstances the King adopted the unusual expedient of 
submitting to the Queen of England three names, of which 
Bunsen’s was one, and Her Majesty was requested to choose the 
Prussian Minister in England from this trio. Lord Aberdeen 
w'as instructed to reply that ^ We had rather keep what we have 
• got;’ and thus Bunsen became the Prussian Minister at the 
Court of St. James, and was shortly afterwards installed in one 
of the s})lendid mansions of Carlton Gardens. In January 1842 
the King of Prussia came himself to "Windsor, to be present at 
the baptism of his godson, the Prince of Wales, and thus his 
new and chosen representative was launched at this Court 
under the immediate auspices of his own sovereign. 

On casting a retrospective glance at what the society of 
London was five and twenty years ago, we are sometimes 
tempted to exclaim with Edmund in King Lear, that we have 
‘ lived <uit the best ])art of our lives f ’ and if we w^ere asked 
to name the most brilliant period in 4he present century, for 
this country, ive should [dace it between the accession of the 
Qiieen and the outbreak of the Crimean War. A youthful 
and engaging sovereign had just ascended the throne, to the 
utibounded joy of her people ; she had contracted an alliance 
w ith a Prince A^ hose talents and virtues were on a par with his 
fortunes. During one half of this period Sir Bobert Peel was 
at the head of a great Administration, ivhich, though Conser- 
vative in name, was steadily engaged in jiromoting the w'ork of 
commercial and financial reform and of internal improvement ; 
during the other half the conduct of affairs devolved, with equal 
credit and with greater consistency, on Lord John Russell 
and his colleagues. The foreign policy of Lord Palmerston 
in 1840 had given to England great influence in Europe ; the 
foreign policry of Loixl Aberdeen cemented our alliances with 
the continental States. An immense intellectual movement 
pervaded the country. Parliament rang with the eloquence of 
gi-cat orators. Society was animated and refined, for when 
shall we hear again at the same dinner tables the wit of Sydney 
Smith, the inexhaustible conversation of Macaulay, and the 
wisdom of Hallam ? The fine arts were cultivated with success. 
The triumjdis of iieace and civilisation culminated in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 ; and it was even believed that an era of 
perpetual amity had dawned on the world. 
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Such was the pcriinl and such the country in which Bunsen 
was sent to play no inconspicuous part. lie was equal to the 
occasion. His house became the resort not only of tlie official 
w'orld and of the best company in England, but of all that were 
most distinguished in letters, in knowledge, and in taste. It 
was a neutral ground, where politicians forgot their differences, 
and where national prejudices were effaced. His hand was 
ever ready to w^elcome and to encourage every rising reputa- 
tion. His aid was never withheld from any object which 
tended to the diffusion of knowledge and the' advancement of 
society. Above all he laboured with success to bring into a 
closer union the mind of Germany and the life of England. 
He was the representative not only of his sovereign but of his 
nation ; and in those years our intercourse with the cognate 
nations of Central Europe was not restricted to diplomatic 
courtesies or official intercourse. ' 

The second volume of these Memoirs is in great part a re- 
cord of these irttercsting and eventftil scenes. We are em- 
barrassed by tlie multitude of topics which suggest tliemsclves 
— far too numerous for quotation — and we doubt not that our 
readers will prefer to follow them in Madame Bunsen’s own 
pages. We shall content ourselves with a single incident, 
which is very characteristic of the relations Bunsen had esta- 
blished with our gracious Sovereign, the Pjince Consort, and 
her Alinistcrs. It occurred in 1847. 

• 

‘The following transaction referred to a private letter of the 
King, addressed to Queen Victoria, which it was liis desire thnt 
Bunsen should deliver in a private audience to Her Hajesty : at the 
same time Bunsen was informed by a letter from the King to him- 
self, that the subject of the communication was political, relating to 
Keufchatel. Bunsen having requested instructions from Prince 
Albert, received in reply an invitation in the name of the Queen to 
come immediately to Osborne House, in company with Lord Palmer- 
stone (to whom Her Majesty’s invitation was simultaneously de- 
spatched), that the letter might be read without infringement of con- 
stitutional rules. This statement will account for the emotion with 
which Bunsen announces having safely steered between conflicting 
difficulties. 


‘ Bunsen to his Wife. 

‘ Ottbomc House : Siiiulay, Sth December, 1847. 

* Mt Beloved. — God be thanked ! All right I Better than could 
be hoped ! I delivered iny letter last night, iii private audience, to 
Her Majesty — not speechless, but without a speech — after eight, 
before dinner. 

* I had desired Lord Palmerston to tell me what he wished me to 
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do. As an abstract Whig, be said, ** It was uubcard-of, quite un- 
usual, that a foreign Sovereign should write to the Sovereign of 
England on politics'* ** But,** said I, ** you praised tbc Queen and 
Prince Albert for tbeir excellent letter on politics to tbe Queen of 
Portugal.** “Yes, but that was between relations.’* “And this 
between friends. But you are informed, of tbe arrival, and of tbe 
contents of the letter, and will learn all that is in it. I shall, in 
handing over the letter to tlic Queen, say nothing but a few compli- 
mentary phrases, and plead the King’s cause in the way the Queen 
will direct, in your presence the next day." Will that do ?** “ Per- 
fectly,” he replied. And sol did. The Queen read the letter befora 
dinner, «iid came down ten minutes before nine. After dinner. 
Prince Albert told me that the Queen and he had had Lord Pal- 
merston with them before dinner (from six to eiglft), and that we 
should to-morrow settle the answer. In the morning, the Prince 
translated the political part of the letter into English, and then 
discussed with l^urd Palmerston the *heads of an answer. Then I 
AViis called in to see the letter, and plead the King’s cause, for 
which I was quite prepared. We all agreed : — • 

* 1. That conferences on Swiss affairs, on the basis of mediation 
between contending parties, were out of the question now. But the 
Queen wished to say (and Lord Palmerston saw no harm in it) that 
she tcould have accepted Neufchdtel in* preference to London, as a 
place of conference, if it could still be thought of. 

* 2. That (as 1 had proposed) the Ncufchatel affair was now the 
object with respect to which her Majesty would try to be of use to 
her friend and brother. (I had demanded mediation with arbitra- 
tion, between Ncufchdtol and the Federation ; but Palmerston ob- 
served, “That could only be done upon the ground of general 
treaties, and then the three other Powers would com*e in too, and 
spoil the whole.**) So 1 was to be satisfied with '*bons offices,* 
ill consequence of the instructions already given to C., “ based upon 
the detailed Memoir written by your Majesty’s faithful Bunsen, 
as your Majesty allows me to call him.** Circumstances would 
show what further could bo done. 

* This the Queen will write in English, beginning and end in Ger- 
man. I ought to add, that she answers, besides, to the point, on 
the coming forward of tbe German Confederacy in a wortliy manner 
on this occasion. She says, “ She and her Government wish nothing 
better ; but as the only point now in discussion resulted from general 
treaties not regarded by the Confederacy, this was perhaps not the 
right opportunity. (Of course there are weighty reasons against it 
besides.) But that she was sure the English public would with 
great sympathy see the German Confederation take a prominent 

^ part in European affairs — only that it would make a very material 
' difference in their eyes, if the councils of Germany were directed 
by the enlightened Cabinet of Berlin, and not by Prince Mctternich.” 

* All this is now already written out fair, by Prince Albert, under 
Lord P.’s revision, for the Queen, who will write it herself to-morrow, 
when the letter will be despatched by express messenger. As soon 
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as we hear what the Diet of Berne has decreed against Ncufchatel, 
Lord P. and I shall confer further.’ . . . 

* If the *■' ground swell ’’ was strong in the mind of Bunsen during 
this occasion, of experiencing the accustomed gracious kindness of 
the Queen and Prince Albert at Osborne, his return from thence in 
company Tvith Lord Palmerston ivas attended by serious c.umniotion 
of the elements without. In the boat which brought them to the 
.«hore, Lord Palmerston was requested to take the helm, as it would 
seem, to enable all hand? to help in rowing through the unusually 
rough sea. Bunsen observed, that he had not been before aware of 
the nccessaVy connexion he now observed between steering the vessel 
of the State, and steering a common boat — to wliicb Lord Palmerston 
answered, “ Ok ! one leitriis boating at Cambridge, even tliougli one 

may have learnt nothing better.” They landed in safety, but the 
train was gone. Lord Palmerston declared that he miist return to 
London on pressing business, and must have a special train. The 
railway officials protested that the risk of collision was too great for 
them to undertake. Lord Palmer.ston insisted, ** On m// responsi- 
“ bility, then I ” and thus enforced compliance, although everyone 
trembled but himself. The special train shot past station after 
station, and arrived in London without causing or receiving damage, 
the Directors refusing all payment from Lord Palmerston, a.s having 
transgressed all rules in order to comply MMth his desire, and con- 
sidering tlicmselves overpaid by the happy result, and their own 
escape from serious blame.’ (Vol, ii. pp. 150-1 d2.) 

The relations whicli gradually established tliciihselves between 
Bunsen and the most illustrious persons of the Court were 
peculiar and unprecedented. He thus describes to his mother- 
in-law, Mrs. Waddington, one of his visits to Windsor, in 
1846:— 

* 1 was invited to Windsor Castle to spend the birthday of the 
Prince of Wales, for the first time, as it is not usual with the Queen 
to have foreign guests on that occasion. In the morning 1 accom- 
panied the royal party to the terrace, to see the troops, who fired a 
feu de joie in honour of the Prince of Wales, who enjoyed it much, 
in extreme seriousness, and returned duly, by a military salute, the 
salutation he received as the colours passed. 1 inquired of Prince 
Albert whether he had formed any idea as yet of his position, at 
this early age (five years). He told me that last month in travelling 
through Cornwall, he had asked for an explanation of the cheers 
accompanying the cry of " The Duke of Cornwall for ever !” — when 
Prince Albert informed him that there had been, long ago, a great 
and good Prince of Wales, called the Black Prince, who was also 
Duke of Cornwall, and he had been so beloved and admired, that 
people had not forgotten him, and the title being given to the eldest 
son of the Sovereign, together with that of Prince of Wales, it 
ought to teach him to emulate the merits of that great Prince, in 
order to be equally beloved and remembered* 
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‘1 had brought with me German books for the children, and re- 
ceived permission to present them. The Queen brought the lioyal 
Family into thfj corridor after luncheon, on purpose to give me that 
opportunity. The Prince wanted to have the pictures explained, 
and I sat on the floor in the midst of the group ; we all spoke Ger- 
man, and the Princess lioyal, by desire of the Queen, read a fable 
out of one of the books ]^erfectly well. The Queen often spoke with 
me about education, and in particular of religious instruction. Her 
views are very serious, but at the same time liberal and comprehen- 
sive. She (as well as Prince Albert) hates all formalism. The 
Qiie(‘n reads a great deal, and has done my book on the Church of 
“ the Future ” the honour to read it, so attentively, tl/at the other 
day when at Cashiobury seeing the book on the table, s!ic looked 
out passages which she had approved, in order to read them aloud 
to the Queen Dowager.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 120, 121.) 

'Fho ties, both jjorsonal and political, which united Bunsen 
to Prince Albert were of a ‘still closer nature. He supplied, 
in the ])iircst form, that German clement in society which was 
most congenial to the Prince. Bunsen’s intifhacy with Baron 
Stockmar had 0 ])cucd to him the doors of the Palace, lie was 
cordially received there at all hours, and on the footing of a 
private friend. • 

‘ I may read,’ he says, * at the Foreign Office whatever 1 wish to 
SCO. With Aberdeen I have les petiles entrees; also to Prince 
Albert when in London, regularly towards eleven o’clock in the 
morning, towards six in the afternoon, privately, and between times 
by means of writing. 1 am informed of everything.* 

The Prince had taken his own secretary and librarian from 
Bunsen’s household. To Prince Albert no subject was in- 
different, and he delighted to follow Bunsen in the vast range 
of his literary rescarclics. But tlie most powerful common 
interest that united them was their sympathy in the cause of 
(ierinaii Unity and in tlie progress of constitutional liberty 
in Germany. The following letters to Baron Stockmar, 
wTitten as late as the year 1852, express Bunsen’s sentiments 
of regard t4) England, to the English Court, and to his own 
country : — 

‘^lioudon : New Year, 1 852. 

^ Joy and well-being in the great and threatening year 1852, be 
to my dear friend Stockmar! shall be my first greeting in the 

sacred hour of prime.” 1 believe in God and in Germany, and 
then also in the vital powers of the principles of the English Con- 
stitution ; and nobody rejoices more than I do in the grand and high 
reality (single in its kind, however, since King William of Orange) 
of the royal pair on the throne of Great Britain. If England and 
Germany remain united, what can the power of evil effect? You 
and 1 feel alike in protesting against the principle of death, in 
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prtetorlan imperialism, and in democratic police centralisation. And, 
lastly, we aro agreed in the resolve to exert all the strength that is 
in us, to the end that neither superstition nor infidelity, neitlicr 
priestcraft nor atheism, shall rule over the people. 

* That for this purpose light from above may bo granted, by 
guidance of which the iron rule of the dark despot. Self, may be 
broken through, and the reality of freedom evolved, — and, besides, 
that we and all who are dear and precious to us may be preserved in 
health, — is the wish uttered in fulness of heart, to a dear friend, by 
• ^ • Bunsen.* 

* ‘ Sttudny morning : 1 St h January, IH02. 

‘As I was on the way to your door in the Palace yesterday 
morning, I saw the Prince hastening in the same direction, and 
therefore I withdrew without having told you how much the living 
with you in these latter days has refreshed me. You will feel that, 
when you consider that I am under no illusion ns to the condition 
of things at Berlin, and in tlie whole of Europe ; of which you will 
be yet more aware when you read what the Spirit has moved me to 
sny as to the confusion and destitution of the spiritual condition in 
the whole of Europe. It was with a solemn consciousiie.«s that I 
paced up and down, before breakfast (at Windsor Castle), in the fine 
corridor, and beheld the sunshine with the clearest blue sky aliove 
the towers and turrets: meditating upon the happiness that dwells 
within those walls, founded in reason and integrity and love, — a 
pattern of the well-ordered and inwardly vigorous and douri.shing 
life that spreads all around, even to the extreinities of the great 
island. And further ofi[' did 1 hear tlie roaring of the Btoriii that 
sweeps now over the Continent, and threatens our ever-beloved 
fatherland. A^nd in that fatherland dwells also a noble people, a 
groat people, full of grand recollections and of the germs of future 
life — and a King, whose energies arc so higJi and noble : — and yet 
all causes arc dragging us within the compass of the whirlwind of 
confusion and destruction ! A blessing upon those walls, and the life 
within and around them. It is a consolation that such a spot should 
exist on earth ; and I am thankful to have seen it, and for all the 
goodness and kindness I have there experienced.* (Vol. ii. pp. 27d, 
276.) 

Already in 1846, the combined influence of the Prince and 
Bunsen, backed by the mature wdsdom of Sir Uobert Peel, 
who more than once remarked ‘ that kings were apt to postpone 
< concessions till it was too late to make them,’ had been ex- 
erted to urge Frederic William IV. to proclaim the long-pro- 
mised Constitution. It came at last, soon to be followed by 
the tremendous events of 1848, which shook the Prussian 
throne and drove the Heir Presumptive to seek a refuge in 
Bunsen’s house in tliis country. The agitation of Germany 
increased, and Bunsen thought he discerned in the signs of the 
times the realisation of his long-cherished hopes, when the 
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Imperial Cn»wn was tendered to the King by the dacobm 
Assembly at Frankfort. One of the hnest letters Bunsen ever 
wrote is that in which he attempts to vindicate to a sceptical 
English friend, the sacred origin of the movement in Germany; 
and though he admits that no man in k^ngland could be brought 
tu l)clievc in it^ success, his own faith was long unshaken. At 
one time wc iliink that he was himself elected to the Frankfort 
J'arliament as member for Schleswig, and he had undoubtedly 
espous<‘d with all tlio vehemence of German ]>opular feeling 
that most unrighteous design for the seizure and inedqmration 
of tlie Dm lo'es, though this subject is, we observe, not adverted 
to in the Avork before us. Bunsen had been designated as 
(ierman JMiuister of Foreign Affairs, thougli Avhcii pressed 
he res(ilvcd, very Avisely, to adhere to the i^riissian service. 
But he visited both Frankfort and *B’erlin during these trans- 
actions, and the fblloAving page tells the result: — 

‘ I il<'parted from Frankfort, February 10th, in joyful thankful. 
ncs> l\a* the success of my negotiations, for all the kindness I liad 
found, and for the consolation and confirmation of belief, which I 
lijnl obtained as a provision against the awful future, in the heart of 
the (icrinan nation. Never liad 1 been possessed Avith a clearer iii- 
t nil ion t»f (he fact th.at Germany is one country, and that Germans 
have the destination, the means, the strength, and the courage, to 
become (be first nation of Fiirope. 

‘ On Sunday morning, February 11th, at half-past seven, I was 
again at Uerlin. I Avrote directhf a report to the King, that I might 
not later have to Avrite one in greater detail. "With respect to tho 
ScIilesAvig nfl'air, f said that the King’s peaceable intentions and pro- 
pn.^als ha<l met Avitli a willing and cheerful acceptance. As to 
<iermauy, I stated live propositions as decided : the hereditary prin- 
ciple ; the revision of tlie Con'll itution, yet Avithout 'adjournment ; 
the necessity that Prussia should declare hcr.sc*lf, in the spirit of the 
rireiilar Note of Janiiary 23rd, ready to take the lead (without 
Austria) in the Federal inoA’enient, at the .‘jainc time leaving it to 
every <»thcr member to enter into it or not ; lu.stly, urging that the 
lever of Frankfort shotihi rot ho broken. WJien 1 noAV read through 
tho four pages of this hdter, and contemplate the course of the last 
two months, my heavy heart i.s yet mure Aveighed doAvn. 

‘The King ansAvered me instantnnt'onsly and in haste, the same 
day, that of all that ho AA'ould do nothing ; the course entered upon 
Avas a wrong done to Austria ; he w’ould have nothing to do Avith 
Mieh an abuminuble line of politics, but Avould leave that to the 
Ministry (at Frankfort) : whenov'cr the jtersonal question should ho 
addressed to him, then Avould lie reply as one of the llohenzollerns, 
and thus live and die as an honest man. 

* Very soon after I received from the Miiiislcra the commentary 
to this utterance. As soon as I liad left Berlin for Frankfort the 
King had veered round at once; a secret correspondence was carried 
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OH by himself with Olmhtz ; tlie necessity of the existence of the 
Chambers, and of an understanding with them, was no longer taken 
into account; the King would not give up politics; on the contrary, 
he would l>egin now really to direct them, and that alone. 1 
struggled as I could against grief and indignation, and was glad to 
have already aiinounecd *to the King my departure for Wednesday. 
I was received with kindness, 'fhe King read to me his letter to 
Prince Albert, of which 1 was to be the benn>r, in which ho said, 
*• He had never repented in such a degree of any step as of that 
which / had advised him to take, desiring that 4ic, the Prince, 
should helir from myself what I had to say on the subject” * 

This explanation dashed to the ground Hunsen’s political 
hopes for the regeneration of Gemiaiiy in his lifetime. It 
was perhaps not less painful to those Gorman friends with 
tvhoni he had acted both in England and abroad. The result 
was a bitterness of disapiwintment which threw a shade over 
the remainder, of his existence. In 1849 he wrote to Usedoni: — 

‘AVindwtr (’astle: NovonilnT 17lh, 1840. 

* My Dxaii Friend, — Since 1848 I have become of lull age. The 
last scales have fallen from my eyes, and the last tears will soon dry 
away in them r 

And soon afterwards to ..Vrehdeacon Hare : — 

‘T/)ndon; I'Vbruary 20th, 1850. 

• You suppose I am going away from thi® country ! I never 
dreamt of going — never was 1 more bound to London and England 
tlian at the present moment. Prussia is in the haven, as to herself; 
but the German Union, or “United States of (iermany,” are yet to 
be liorn, and at this edeventh hour all the powers of evil double their 
efforts to prevent this great European birth, or rather this beginning 
of regeneration. But, “ Portas inferi non praevalebuat contra earn ! ” 
All the Powers of the Continent arc again.'tt us, and traitors are in the. 
camp. The Princes arc w'avoring, more or le'^s, now that the hour 
of danger is past. Still they are bound, by their popular parlia- 
ments, dnancos, and necessities, and cannot shake these off as many 
do their words and engagements.' 

Nevertheless he was in truth on the point of throwing up his 
appointment, and he formed in 1850 the resolution to retire 
from the public service. 

It is not our intention to dwelj on these painful occurrences; 
but one of the indirect consequences of the German convul- 
sions of 1848, and of the German aggression on Denmark, is 
tOf» irajK)rtant to be j)assed over in silence. The judgment 
X>a.sscd by English statesmen of all ])arties on the conduct of 
the Prussian Government and of the German people was 
severe. The wild inaptitude of the Frankfort Parliament, the 
bad faith of the Cabinet of Berlin, and the iniquitous spirit of 
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aggression by which the rights of Denmark were assailed in the 
Duchies, left an impression on the English mind so deep and 
so unfavourable, that it will take a generation to efface it. 
Bunsen had laboured honestly and heartily to promote* the 
union and good understanding of Germany and England. But 
the conduct of his Government and his countrymen on these 
questions, which had his own sympathy, obliterated the work 
of years, and from that day to the present, although no British 
interest can be said to have suffered from the changes which 
have been bunight about, we have been reluctantly compelled 
to entertain very different opinions of the character and policy 
of German statesmen. To Bunsen himself a hard expiation 
was assigned, lie remained in England, by the ex})ress orders 
of tlic King, to affix his signature to the Protocol of 1852, 
wliich established the Danish succession in the Duchies, But 
one step nmiainod to complete the transaction, and this was 
the repudiation of that engagement by the successors of those 
who signed it. 

The events of the Crimean War which followed three years 
later wore a fresh source of j^nxicty and grief to Bunsen. He 
perceived with tact and s]>irit, that ’by cordially joining the 
Wciitern Powers, Prussia might again have played a great 
part in Eur(»pe. .She would probably have prevented the war, 
saved Bussia from defeat, and placed Germany in intimate 
relatums with England and France. To this end his labours 
were zealously directed, but in vain. The Russian party pre- 
vailed in Berlin ; the King as usual hesitated ; he even sent a 
sort of double Minister to act in London ; and Bunsen at last, 
exhausted by conflicting emotions, craved leave in April 1854 
to retire from His Majesty’s diplomatic service. 

The j)olitical clement in Biinsen’s life to which Ave have now 
adverted, was not the brightest j^art of it. He failed in 
his negotiations at Rome ; he was disappointed by the events 
of Frankfort in 1849; the affair of the Duchies turned out 
against his wishes ; the neutrality of Prussia in the Crimean 
AVar was against his counsels. Perha])s he \vould have been a 
happier and a greater man if he had never been a political 
agent at all ; and he himself expressed at all periods of his 
life his strong conA'iclion tliat he was boni for nobler pursuits 
and higher studies than those of diplomacy. Although, there- 
fore, his recall from the Prussian Mission in London ^was accom- 
panied witli many painful circumstjmccs, and he tore himself 
away witli regret from the friends of so many years, it was not 
his official rank or power that he regretted, and he hailed with 
joy a change which gave him a home in Germany, for tlie first 
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time since he liiul left college, and loft him free to devote all 
the energy t»f his rcinaiiiing years to literary pursuits. Bunsen 
had been at all times an indefatigable stndonl. Nothing is 
move extraordinary than the power ol’ ap]>lLeation with which 
he found means to exphtre the wdiolc range of human know- 
ledge amidst the complicated afhiirs which dcinandod Jiis atten- 
tion in Home, and the still more engrossing cngageinciits of 
official and social life in 'England. He rose early, he worked 
incessantly„arfd thus he was enabled to carry on siniultancoiisly 
two distinct courses of life, either oC which would have siiflic(»d 
to occupy an prdinary man. Bui Bunsen was not a hasty or 
immature author. During his lotig residence in Home, the 
only important work whicli bore his name was the well-known 
‘ Description’ of that City. It w’sisnot till he had c«»mpleted his 
fiftieth year that he began to publish his most important work^. 
His ‘ Church of the Future,’ his ‘Hippolyfiis,’ his ‘ Signs of the 
Times,’ and f<uir volumes of his great work on Egypt, were 
t^omj)oscd in England. After the removal of the family to 
Heidelberg, where they found a congenial retreat on the beau- 
tiful banks <if the Neckar. Bunsen devoted himself almost 
exclusively to theology. The hook, of which an admirable 
translation into English has jiisL boon published by Miss \yink- 
wortli, under the title " ti»»d in History,’ aial his vast eoin- 
inentary and revision of the »Seripturcs, b< iong to tliis, the 
latest period of his life. 

Our limits forbid us to attempt a critical survey of this wide 
field of literary labour. Indeed, each t)f these works and 
subjects woidd require a separate article to do justice to the 
learning and industry Bunsen bestowed on them. AVo can 
only ofler at this moment a faint outline of his eharaeterislie> 
as a man of letters. The faculties of Bunsen were of the con- 
structive, rather than the critical, order, lie wrotti with entlin- 
siasm and with abundance. But the merits which ga\e an 
extraordinary charm to his ef»nvcrsatioii and his eorrcspoiidenec 
have jierhaps detracted from the pcnnaneiit value oi‘his works. 
He was borne away by the flow of his own thoughts: a tide of 
sentiment and imagination insensibly mingled itself with his 
opinions; he w^as apt to accept coiicIusii)ns which a more 
severe analysis would have rendered questionahlc ; and his style 
would have had more weight and authority if it had been less 
copious. To the English reader there are pages in ‘ Ciod in 
‘ History ’ which must appear rhapsodical, and we arc unable to 
follow a speculative chronology which carries back the his- 
torical evidence of the human race to some 20,000 years from 
the present age. But in all that Bunsen wrote there was an 
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elevating and exalted sense of that supernatural Power, which 
is the source and the guide of all our being. To him, the his- 
tory of man, traced by the affinities of language, the mysteries 
of religion, and the lights of prophecy, was a perpetual reve- 
lation : and he sought to discern in the prodigious spectacle 
of humanity, the law of truth and. love which directs it to 
higher ends. 

No doubt, it would be curious to tra(5c in the works of 
Punseii and in the records of his priwite opinions, the changes 
and development of his mind. In early life he leaned to the 
Conservative and orthodox side, and this tendency tvas, for some 
time, strengthened by his veneration for Niebuhr, who died a 
fanatical alarmist. When Bunsen first visiteifl England, his 
syini)athios were decidedly with the Conservative and clerical 
party, and he drew back from the scepticism and liberalism of 
Whig society. But these views underwent a gradual alteration. 
II is cxjxn-ience of England convinced him that it was not in a 
blind adherence to the traditions of the pasf, cither in Church 
«)r »Statc, that her future greatness lies. Ilis ardent schemes for 
the regeneration of Cennany and of Italy were kindled at 
times to revolutionary heat, and he says, in speaking of the 
diffcrciices which arose between him^self and the King, ‘ The 
‘ fact is, that he has gone as much to the right, as I have to 
* the left.' lie gradually grov more attached to such politicians 
as ^fr. C(»l)den.* ’'fhe liberation of Italy in 18J9, and the 
commercial treaty between France and England, w'oii him over 
to look with favour and gratitude on the Emperor of the 
French, and to condone the acts of violence and illegality 
(•ommitted in 18.32. lie died invoking a blessing on Garibaldi 
and the Italian cause. Ilis theological studies had led him so 
far from the track of orthodoxy, that he Avas sometimes con- 
founded -very unjustly — with the rationalists and antagonists 

reveah'd religion. A mind like his was not willingly bound 
by the authority either of law or of dogma ; and he took his 
ow'ii course without always knowing where it was leading him. 
As a guide no man could be less safe; but as a conscientious 
and insatiable in(|uirer Bunsen deserves to retain a considerable 
])lace in the intellectual history of his time, and vro. think that 
his infliicnec may be traced in an cs])eeial manner in the present 
state of religious thought in this country. 

The years he s])cnt at Charlottenberg, on the banks of the 
Neckar, were uneventful, or rather they were filled by incessant 
literary labour, and by the care of his own declining health. 
But in the autumn of 1857 he received from the King an 
invitation, couched in the most pressing terms, to attend the 
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Assembly of the Evangelical Alliance at Berlin. The King’s 
letter and Bunsen’s acknowledgment of it are alike charac- 
teristic : — 

* SanB Souci: S(.*ptciubi>r 5th, 1857. 

‘ My dearest Bunsen, — 1 express to you my heartiest thanks for 
all the great trouble you have undertaken and carried through with 
such splendid results (to my honour) for the Sclihigiulweits. For 
all this, and for so many letters, most interesting to me, T am in 
heavy debt towards you: but time is wanting in a frightful manner 
to me for answering you as*I ought and desire to dp! I Avrite to 
you only on gccdunt of a matter which I have at heart beyond all 
expression, and that is your appearing at Berlin during the Assembly 
of the Evangelical Alliance. I wish that urgently and longingly, 
first for the sake* of the thing itself, .secondly for the sake of your 
fame, thirdly for my own sake: — you must. once again show your- 
self outside the limits of the narrow circle (ever more and mure 
suspicious) in wdiich you now exclusively live ! 

‘You must inhale fresh air of life — the breath of that life, which 
alone is life, because it the essential life proceeding from the one 
essential source of life. You must inhale this breath of life, there, 
where a yet unheard-of mass of joyful confessors assemble ; there, 
where it seems almost certain that a iicav future Avill be prepared 
for the Avhole Church and entire evangelical confes.sion. You must, 
by your appearance alone, stifle the malicious calumny which iii 
genuine German (especially 2<orth-Oerman ) contracted ness of vision, 
is beginning to raise itself against you, uu(l to injure the holy cause 
of the Church. Thousaiid.N are watching for yoi/r nonappeuraiiee, 
to cast stones at you. That is what 1 cannot bear, if you by an 
error in cemduct yivc occasion thereto. 1 conjuix* you, fur the sake 
of the Lord’s cause, accept my oiTer, and tMocept from me*, as an old 
and faithful friend, lluu I defray your journey, and provide you 
Avith lodging and .sustenance in the Palace sit Berlin, as my own 
peculiar guest ! My commands have silready been is>ued to Unit 
effect. You have hut to lift your foot, from Chariot tenberg to the 
railway of Heidelberg. That I at the same time hope, by^ this 
opportunity, to confer with you on much impurtant matter, you 
Avill not tiike ill of me: and now, in tlio name of Christ to the 
work !— Vale I (Signed) F. W. R.’ 

' [Received Monday, September 7th, at three o’clock a.m.] * 


Bunsen to a Son. 

‘ Charlottcnberg: Tuesday morning, five o’clock, 
St-ptoraber 8th, 1857. 

* That is providential 1 After such a letter no friend’s invitation 
could be declined, and how should 1 decline that of the King, made 
in the name of Clirist and of the Fatherland, resolved upon, clearly, 
in affection and faithfulness, and with such unheard-of demonstra- 
tion ? 1 had never before been invited to^ lodge in the Palace at 
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Berlin^ but the King docs this to gratify the old, heavily-ladon man, 
and also as an unequivocal declaration towards the Court, the Town, 
the Country, and the World. Wherefore I go.^ 

Bunsen was received in Berlin with all but royal honours. 
His old friend and master fell upon his neck, and he had the 
happiness of presenting to his sovereign a vast array of pious 
well-meaning persons from all parts of the world. But this 
meeting had a still more solemn interest. It was on the 1st 
October that Bunsen liad his final • audience of Frederic 
William 1 V.,f>n the affairs of the Church, and received a most 
affectionate dismissal. ^ 1 part from the King and from Berlin,’ 
said he, ‘ as I wish and j)ray to depart from this earth — as on 
‘ the calm, still evening of a long, beautiful summer’s day.’ 
On the «Hnl Octribcr the. King intimated his intention to raise 
Bunsen to the Peerage by the title of Freiherr von Bunsen, 
and within a few hours, on •that ‘satoe day. His Majesty was 
struck down by the attack which destroyed his mental faculties 
and terminated his reign. The Prince Regeht shortly after- 
wards realised liis brother’s wishes and called Bunsen to the 
Prussian House of Peers, lie rc-appeared at Berlin on one 
occasion to take his sent in that Assembly. 

The closing serenes of an active life ^^re melancholy, for each 
succeeding month takes away something of the power of living, 
and addvS something to the burden of years. To Bunsen these 
darkcuied days were cheered by winter journies to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, by a cordial rcccj)tion in Paris, by un- 
interrupted intercourse with those he loved and w^ith the 
choicest, minds of the age, and above all by the serenity of his 
OW’D dis}}ositiori. He removed at last to Bonn, which he had 
long regarded as the fittest abode for a (irerman man of letters, 
for it had been the abode of Niebuhr on his return from Rome. 
But by tins time disease had made formidable inroads on his 
once vigorous frame and his strong constitution, and he sur- 
vived this last removal but a few months. Still he worked on 
to the last, fi>r if his strength had declined, the brightness of 
the intellectual light within seemed only to shine wdth increas- 
ing lustre. Still he was surrounded by all that the affection of 
liis fatniU could suggest or bestow. Still he remained to liis 
last hour the same hopeful, happy, trusting man, conscious that 
he had endeavoured to play his ])art in life with courage and 
with lionour, and convinced, beyond the reach of doubt or 
misgiving, that the end of life is but the ]»assage to a state of 
being, where speculation will be lost in knowledge and faith 
perfected by sight. 
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Art. VT. — 1. The Irish in America, I»v JolIN FltANClri 

Magtike, JNJ.P. Lniidoii : ISGT. 

2. A Letter to the liit/ht lion. Chieheater Forteaene^ M.I\, on 
the Shfte of JrehniiL •BvtIoiiN K.MiL Kvsskll. London: 
1868. 

3. England and IrelmuL Jiy#Joii\ Sti akt Mill, Esq., M.P. 

London: 186S. • 

4. Mr, MUri Plan J or the Paeifiration of Ireland, Ily Loi;i) 
Duffeiiix. London : 1868. 

Ti! ELAND li^s always played a part in history out of all prt»- 
portion to its si/o and j>o])iilation. Jscdiited hy the sea 
almost as cileetually as hy a chain of mountains Jroin the (*i\i- 
ILsation of tlic Continent ; ‘ inhabited by a pecqdc who for ages 
were strangers to all the arts of life, subsisting by the most 
rude and homely agriculture : and rescued but slowly from the 
depths of social anarchy and jioHtieal barbarism; it has, never- 
theless, \)roduced within a period of little more than a hundred 
years, over the nidest arena oi‘ huniuTi enterprise, and in all 
the liiglicst lirancht's of human knowledge, a noble band of 
scholars and divines, ])hilosophers and ])oets, statesmen and 
warriors, who ehallenge the admiral ion of the Avhole world. 
It is a singular circumstance, however, that nearly all the most 
distinguished triumjdis «)f Irishinen have been won out of lr(‘- 
Jaiid. In the early agis, and es|)cciaily irom the middle of the 
sixth to the middle of the ninth century, nlicn the iiglits of 
Roman civilisation had been all but extingiii.-iied, and the os- 
cillations of the human understanding Inul r(*ached their lowest 
point, the Irisli misriiouari(‘S Mvarnied from their conventual 
schools over Ihiglaiid, Scotland, Franco, and (iermany, for the 
conversion of the heathen. It was from tills class that C’lmi le- 
tnagne gathered round the brightest spot of \V**.’*tern (Miris- 
tendom those learned strangers eager for melajdiysic combat, 
and foremost in all literary tournaments, wlio became the supple 
and ]JOwerful iristrnineiits of the civilisation he songlit to jiro- 
mote. Ireland was studded with these conventual schools which 
preserved the learning of the West, but these iustilulions, in- 
eluding even the great Armagh and Tiisinore colleges to which 
thousands of youth flocked from the Continent, were evidently 
only large scininaries for priests, a body ])osscssing even in 
those days no great leaniing even in larger coinnninitics. In 
another portion of the present Nuinbi r of thi.s tJuuriial, we 
have sought to do ju'^lice to t1m'>e pious • Monks of the West,* 
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who may he regarded as tlie Irish emigrants and adventurers 
of the Middle Ages. For even then this impulsive race of men 
undoubtedly exercised a powerful influence in almost every 
country in Europe by their learning, sanctity, and zeal. 

The martial glory of the Irish has also been chiefly won 
upon foreign battlc-flclds. It was the* remark of Voltaire that 
the Irish, who showed themselves the bravest soldiers in France 
and Spain, had always behaved shamefully at home. The 
taunt is hardly justifialjle, for their valoiir at Clontarf, Aughrim, 
lllackwater, and Limerick was incontestable, though their most 
brilliant a(;hievemcnts were reserved for the bloody ])lains of 
Spain and Flanders. Xa])olcon might have said of the Irish 
what he is reported to have said of the Poles, that they formed 
soldiers more rapidly than any other pof>ple. Whether they 
fought for France under Turciine or St. Kill h, or for Spain 
iiiidor her Catholic standard}^ — ^whetlier against Italians or Ne- 
therhimh rs, or French, or Spanish — no swords cut deeper than 
theirs, and the ])lain of Kainunix, the rampa/t of Lafclt, the 
sloj>es of Fontonoy, and the fierce battles of Luzara, Embriiu, 
ami (h’cinona, ^^itne<sed their fiery onset and displayed their 
matchless discipline. The more recent history of vrar tells 
how from Assaye to Vittoria, fivmi^ N'iiniora to Waterloo, 
from iho Crimea to India, they have maintained the glory of 
the Hrilish army and the Irisli name. Xor can it bo denied 
that no pari of the United Kingdom has sent forth men of 
givjiler mark in <mr common history. It was Ireland that gave 
the Duke of Wellington, lAlanpiis \\’cllcsley, J 4 )rd Castlc- 
reagh, ami Lord Palmoi’Ston to the State; it was Ireland that 
gave (Joldsmith, Moore, and Edgcwtirtli to liter.'itiirc, Mulready 
and Macii>c t(» art, and lias now given Tyndall to science; it 
W 2 '? Ireland lliat sent 13urke and Sheridan, Grattan and 
Plimket, Shcjl and O'Connell to the Tloiiso of Commons ; and 
at this very moiiieni it. is an lri>hiniin who holds the Great Seal 
of England, Avhile another Irishman fills the Vice-rcgal throne 
of India. We know not by what perversion of fact and reason, 
Ireland is to be sup[)osed to repudiate any of these glorious 
names, because they arc not the names of Celtic Irishmen. As 
well might Scotland re]nidiate Burns, Adam Smith, and Watt 
because tbey wore not Highlanders I The magnitude of tlicir 
genius raised these men from an Irish origin to imperial services 
and im[)erial fame. 

It cannot, then, be an uninteresting inquiry, how far a nation 
iwsscsscd of such high qualities, ami so influential iu its past 
history, though also nnha]>]>ily distinguished *by a capricious 
instability of national temper, which time has but little modified. 
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has affected other nations^ and what elements of good and evil 
it has poured into the spreading civilisation of mreign lands. 
We shall also inquire how far the Irish themselves have been 
modified in their national peculiarities by their contact with 
other races. 

The emigration movempnt, which is the great social phenome- 
non of our age, has affected the Celts of Ireland more dcefily and 
extensively than any other people, not even excei)ting the Ger- 
mans. Emigration is tli^ natural method by which old countries 
are relieved and new countries jieopled, so as on the one hand 
to mitigate* the evils of civilisation, and on the other to eradi- 
cate the evils of barbarism. It has been the means of s])reading 
over the world the arts, the sciences, the religicm, the scientific 
and literary achievements that belong t4) some specially fav(»urc*d 
centres of human existence. Happily, the tide now flows not 
from the deserts of Asia, as of old, but from the heart of civi- 
lisation, and the moving races are the most energetic and in- 
domitable of tlieOld World, ‘ reduced to nibble at their narr«»w 
^ cage,’ and bursting impatiently beyond the boundaries whitii 
their expanding capacities render yearly more and more re- 
stricted. Hunger usually starts the emigration imjmlso, as 
natural to incii as swariiiiiig is to hces, and forced u]>on the 
needy classes by almost the same ne(^essity. Now, the Irish 
being the most miserable and the most prolific of nifidcrn 
nations, w^ere the first to feel this im])ulsc ; tlu chief part of the 
people were in a state of chronic distress ; they had but few 
manufactures, and were but little addicted to fishing; and 
agriculture— especially such agriculture as theirs could not 
possibly support such a teeming jiopulation. ** They multiplied 
^ like rabbits, and tilled tJie soil like savages, and knew no 
‘ more of the rotatit)H of crojis than they knew of the rotation 
‘ of the planctiiry system.’ Nothing is more natijral tluui that 
such a peasantry should flock by tliousauds to those more 
favoured countries where a cordial W'chtomc aw’aited them, and 
where they might feel secure of an ample subsistence and an 
improving future. They did not go from tlie ranks of the 
refined and educated classes, who might shrink from leaving 
behind them all the amenities of cultivated society and all the 
elegancies of polished life, but from the ignorant, the unpolished, 
and the improvident, who for generations had had their heads 
under water. They emigrated for their country’s good as well 
as for their own ; for the reduction of the population had the 
effect of raising the wages of the lahouring poor who remained 
at home, and uiftlid some portion of the w'rong we bad done 
them by our legislative follies, which stimulated i>opulation and 
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increased unnaturally tlie supply of labour. We utterly reject 
the sentimental nonsense which classes emigration amongst tlie 
misfortunes of Ireland. It is a benefit to that country ; it is 
a blessing to the emigrants themselves and to their families ; 
it is an advantage to the rest of the world. The mere inter- 
ruption of local ties is nothing in comparison with these great 
results. Nothing is more to he desired for the welfare of 
Ireland than that this emigration should he large and cou- 
timiouB. 

The great stream of Irish emigration has turned from the 
very first to the Tliiited States of America, which "owed their 
prosperous c()lo!iisation in the seventeenth century, in a very 
I considerable degree, to the ])eaccful, religious, and* industrious 
inhabitants of these islands. The basis of the American pojm- 
lation is English, for, of the thirteen colonies that revolted 
ill the last eeiitiiry, twelve w^rc settled by Anglo-Saxons. 
England •was tlie mtujna virum muter: she formed and bred 
the men who ( stablished this mighty empii’c in tlie wilderness, 
and it was by her example and her teaching that the colonists 
rose to eminence, not only by their enterprise and wealth, but 
by their profound atta<duncnt to the cause of rational and sub- 
stantial freedom. The [irimarv colonisation of America being 
Anglo-Saxon, both in the Northern and Southern states, there 
was a socimdarv colonisation in the eighteenth century, consist- 
ing ol* Scot<*h, Irish a*iul Welsh, wlio settled in the middle states, 
and penetrated even to the south; but tliis secondary stratum 
was a colonisation of families and individuals, and not, of organ- 
ised communities under special charters or patents from the home 
go verninent, I'he 1 rish portion of this emigration , which jioured 
into the middle and southern states at the rate of nearly 12,000 
per annum for twenty years in tlie early ])art of the last century, 
lieloiiged almost exclusively to Ulster, and consisted of those 
enteri»i*isiiig, orderly, and intelligent farmers and jieasants 
whom the Americans still distinguish by the name of Scotch- 
Irish. The value of tbi.^ foreign clement has been fully recog- 
nised by American historians as the source of a high moral and 
religious tone in the middle and southern states, as well as in 
the corresponding jiarts of the Valley of the Mississippi, which 
have been colonised from them. But the Celtic Irisli had no 
part whatever in fixing the early character of American insti- 
tutions. It is to tlie Scotch-Irish immigration that the Republic 
owes some of its tnost distinguished celebrities in Church and 
State. Francis Mackemic, tlie founder of American Presby- 
terianism, was a native of tlic wild and romantic county of 
Donegal. Four Presidents and one vice-president are of Ulster 
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extraction. General Andrew Jackson was the son of a poor 
Ulster emigrant, who settled in North Carolina, and was * bom 
‘ somewhere between Carrlckfergus and the shores of the 
* United States.’ James Monroe, Janies Knox Polk, John C. 
Calhoun, and James Buchanan (whose father was a native of 
county Donegal), were, all of IHstcr Protestant extraction. 

I'he immigration of the Celtic Irish is comparatively modern, 
and may be regarded as contributing to the tertiary stratum 
of American society. It was of a different stamp from the 
earlier colonisations, consisting mostly of hungry and ignorant 
peasants, driven by the scourge of famine from their own 
shores — flying desolation rather than seeking a home — without 
resources, without character, and ^without any wholesome in- 
fluence to restrain and regulate them. They were naturally 
attracted to the Ilepublic by the demand for labour over the. 
prodigious extent of its fertile and unoccupied lands, but still 
more by powcHul sym])athics with its history as a nation that 
had sliaken ofPthe British rule, and that no-w gathered under 
its beneficent and catholic sway the outcasts of European civi- 
lisation, offering a refuge to llie political exile and a sanctuary 
to the persecuted of every nation. A small stream of emi- 
gration had been flowing into the States for half a century 
before the Jnsh famine; but that unparalleled and appalling 
disaster, which annihilated the produce of two million acres of 
land and four-fifths of the food of the j)easantrv, in an instant 
changed the stream into a flood, which has been pouring ever 
since into the States of Amenca at the rate of from fifty to a 
hundred thousand a year. This new po]iulati(»ii has found its 
way to all parts of the irnion, but is chiefly concentrated in 
the manufacturing cities of New England and the States of 
New York and Pennsylvania, while a small proportion follow 
the star of empire which glitters in the great West— that land 
w'itlioiit tradition, history, or inheritance — whose frontier is ever 
advancing, and whose future promises to be more w'ondcrful 
than its jiast.* 

This change of country has been in every w’ay beiicfieial to 
the Irish. There can be no doubt that they have been suc- 
cessful in securing a comfortable subsistence and in elevating 
themselves to a high degree of social respectability and inde- 
pendence in the N( w World. But their growth in temporal 

* According to I lie census of 18C1, there in the States, 
1,611,304 Irish born in Ireland. Of these, 498,072 were in New 
York State. 201,939 in Pennsylvania, 18/3,434 in Massachusetts, and 
13,480 in Vermont. 
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prosperity and moral dimity has always been in exact propoiv 
lion to the dc^^rce of their dilTusioji aiiion^, and their assimila- 
tion with, the native ])opuhition. They arc, in many respects, 
a peculiar nation. TJicy arc usually most successful where the 
framework of society is Anglo-Saxon. Unlike the Americans, 
the Knglish, or the Scotch, they d<» nof guide their own des- 
tinies, but stay in towjis, where a stronger race furnishes them 
with labour and food, and builds up a more complete civilisation 
oiit of the substantial fruits of their indufftry. They i)o.sscss, no 
doubt, qualities of a very hcrviccable kind, but these qualities 
ro(|uirc the cxam])lo and the power of another race, more highly 
endowed, to bring them to perfection and turn them to full ac- 
cfaint. They have strength, courage, and impulsiveness, but 
they arc not st(‘ady and |)ertiiia<*ioiis, and labour only for a time 
and a limited object ; unlike the Anglo-Saxon, wdio possesses 
far more of the power of continuous and solitary labour, with a 
self-contained ness and an impassibility to external and distract- 
ing excitements w'hieli you will look for in vain in the mercurial 
C'elt. The Irish are deficient in that umpiut energy, that 
talent for acciimulaticni, tln)se indefinite desires, which arc the 
mains])rings of suc(*essiul colonisation* and they arc deficient, 
too, in that faeidly of* self-government •without which free in- 
stitnlions can neither tlourish nor be ])ermanently maintained. 
Thus, in a new eountrv, let them settle singly among a mass 
of the native population — Avherc they take the tone (»f society 
instead of giving it, and are disciplined and guided by others 
— they are ^ erv siiceessfiil colonists : but let them herd together 
in mass<is--as they arc to bo found in !New York city — subject 
to lionie intluenccs, traditions, and caj»ni*es, a j)rey to their old 
inqn'ovident and disorderly tendencies — they arc prone to de- 
generate, they become an element of danger to the eommon- 
wcaltli, and they continue- -at least for a generation — to be 
the traditional hewers of wood and drawers of water. The 
Americans are in the habit of saying that the Irish make a 
bjid nation, but that a generation makes th'.m excellent ingre- 
dients in a nation. 

It is of no small advantage that these Avandcrers should find 
their Avay into the lieart of a great community like that of 
America, which has entrenched itself amid noble institutions, 
with temples enshrined in religions toleration, with national and 
unshackled schools, and with all the resources A\hieh science 
and literature and industry confer n])()n the citizen and the 
State. And it would be a signal blessing to tlie Irish them- 
selves, as well as a decided advantage to the licpublic, if they 
could be induced to diffuse themselves more extensively through 
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the population, and break up those ^ Irish communities ’ which 
make their moral and social progress almost impossible. But 
they cling with a strange instinct or fascination to the great 
cities, and decline to pursue their proper calling in the vast and 
unoccupied lands of the West. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that, although the infensc competition for land is one of the 
principal causes of emigration from Ireland, it is not to the occu- 
pation or tillage of land that the Irish peasant iirst applies himself 
in America, although land can be obtained there on very easy 
terms. Mr. Maguire, the author of the volume, before us, urges 
his countrymen ‘ to stick to the land — what they know most 
' about,’ an(} encourages them to forsake the cities by recounting 
the agricultural success of colonists who had become proprietors 
of the soil they tilled, instewl of continuing to drudge in the towns 
and cities. Though we .arc disposed to regard his information 
respecting the success]of the Irish generally as rather indefinite 
and overcolouKcd — for a few individual cxam]>les of success, of 
which the most has been made, cannot entitle us to believe 
that the whole body is on a par with the selected specimens — 
there is sufficient evidence that the true policy of the Celtic- 
emigrant is to settle on the land. In Upper Canada, a labourer 
on a canal bought a piece of land which he cleared from time 
to time, taking an occasional job i>f work to make provision 
for the winter, and he ended his days in iMinparativc affiucncc. 
Two Irishmen, working as helpers in a blacksmith’s shop at 
hi’iagara Docks in 1844, ]iurchascd each 100 acres of land at 
a dollar an acre, and are now in ])osscssion ol* 200 acres 
each of cleared land, with horses, cattle, and good bouse.s. 
Another labourer is now the owner of 200 acres, and had 
brought up his sons to the learned professions. We are in- 
formed that there arc as many as a hundred Irish families in 
the surrounding district who had not brought t(» it 300/. in 
all, and who were now successful and indc])eiident fanners. 
An Irishman in Chicago reports that ‘ there is not a county 

* of the one hundred counties of which Illinois is composed 
‘ that has not representatives from Ireland among its farming 
' population ; and I am proud to say that where the Irish 
‘ farmer once gets settled down on his farm, in this his western 

* home, he shows as much energy and ^o-ahead-ativeness as 
‘ emigrants from any other part of the world. We have in 
‘ almost every county what are known as Irish settlements 
‘ founded by some early adventurous Irishman. Several arc 

* c»f great extent; that, for instance, founded by Mr. Neill 

* Donelly, of McHenry’s County, is one of the finest in the 

* State. There arc three good-sized Catholic churches and 
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^ several district schools hi this settlement, in which there is 
‘ much comfort and prosperity.’ We have also the testimony 
of an Ulsterman that tlic Irish succeed well in the Southern 
States : — ‘ A colony of thirty families from Co. Tipperary, who 
‘ settled in the year 1850 in Talliafcro County, Georgia, had 
* become a prosperous, temperate, wdl-conducted community.’ 
It is, therefore, perfectly natural that Mr. Maguire should say 
to the Irish emigrant : — ^ If you are a farmer, a farm-labourer, 
‘ or a peasant — that is, a man born in the country — go any- 
‘ where so that you go out of the city.’ But*the American 
census sliMvvs how the Irish still, in s];)ite of all tliesc induce- 
ments, cling to organised communities, and avoid the forest and 
the prairie. The Anglo-Saxon is every where 'the more suc- 
cessful pioneer and backwoodsman. The Irish are certainly not 
to be found among the hunters and squatters who prepare the 
forest for the husbandman of more settled civilised habits ; but 
they readily dro^j into agricultural settlements already formed, 
and have a strong desire to settle beside their OAvn countrymen. 
It would be a real misfortune, however, to the Americans as 
well as the Irish, if several hundred thousands were annually 
taken from the towns, uneducated anil untrained in the manage- 
ment (if their own atFairs, and thrown* together in large commu- 
nities by themselves, like the Germans in Pennsylvania, so that 
a ininiatiiro Ireland would be planted in the wilderness. The 
assiniilutioii of this foreign element into the body politic would 
be slow and difficult, and generations might pass before it could 
be essentially modified or improved. But the miligling of the 
Irish among the heterogeneous populations of the West, of 
which we see the unquestionable advantages in the instances 
recorded by Mr. Maguire, would wean the race from their 
national errors and ])eculiarities, and exalt them morally and 
socially by drawing them away from the degrading lures of the 
cities. 

We are, however, at present mainly concerned with the Irish 
of tlic cities, Avho are about three-fourths of the whole number 
in tlie country, Avith the vicAv of estimating their influence upon 
American society, and the extent to Avhich they have them- 
selves in turn been modified in their national peculiarities. 
The ncAvly arrived emigrant usually stops at the port of arrival, 
or at some neighbouring inland city, Avhere he falls into imme- 
diate and remunerative employment in the society of his OAAm 
countrymen. He comes to supply one of the greatest wants of 
a state — labour — to dcvelopc its riches, drive its spindles, dig 
its mines, build its warehouses, and open its Avays of transporta- 
tion. He is found everywhere doing a large portion of the hardest 
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and most disapjrceablo work in doi’k.s, wharves, collieries, fac- 
tories, iron-works, gas-works, and railways ; and thus, by the 
abundant supply (d‘ cheap labour, he has promoted the pros- 
perity of America, and supplied what was most needed to work 
the virgin soil of ii new country. The labour wliieh the Irish 
supply is of aclassAvhich ‘demands more strength than skill; for 
very few of the emigrants are handicraftsmen, and even if they 
were, they would find themselves anticipated or sup])lantcd by 
the Germans, Avhose skilled industry and frugal habits make 
them the bosi^t of emigrants. The Irish, as we have already 
said, arc almost universally the hewers ol* wood and drawers of 
water; and if a few succeed in attaining positions of jiecuniarv 
importance and responsibility, it is through the influence of 
their fellow-couTitrymen, who are able, by tlieir great numbers 
and their national spirit, to afflu’d the necessary introductions. 
There are, no d<iubt, many Irishmen in America in possession 
of great establi'jliments, or occupying posts of resjiectability 
and influence ; hut they are generally the intelligent Scotch 
Irish of irister, and not the ill-cducated Olts of the other 
provinces. lAn* example, the owner of the Marble Palat*c — 
said to be the largest empiwiiini of trade in the world — is 
A. T. Stewart, a native of Lisburn, eonnly Down. The other 
Stuarts, of New York and Vhiladel})hia, are natives of the 
same county. The Ilrowiies of the same cities belonged to 
Ballymena, in county Antrim. These are all ULter Presby- 
terians. But there are no recorded insfanees of Celtic Irish- 
men of the first generate in ---at least Mr. ^laguirc, who is always 
very anxious to exalt his coridigiouists, reeonL none- - attaining 
a high place in the comincreial annals of -Vmerica. 

The position of the Colts in cities is morally as well as 
socially a low one — in New York even lower than it is in 
Ireland. Take, for examjile, the masses concentrated in cer- 
tain well-known districts of that flourishing 4*ity, dwelling in 
low cellars or in large overciMiwdcd tenement-’, of which there 
are no less than 1 affording accommodation for more than 
half a million of ]icople, and owned for the most part by the 
proprietors of low li(iuor-shops, wdio have no interest in the 
jiromotion of sanitary or moral reform. These miserable 
abodes of tlic Irish in New York, often situated in criminal 
localities, arc like moral ccss|K)o1s, overflowing upon the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, and making such spots practically as 
isolated as if they were in the heart of IJindostaii. TJic only 
thing that can flourish, amidst all this jioverty, disease, and 
dirt, is the inevitable grog-shop, which stands at every street- 
comer, and is usually kept by an Irishman or a German. 
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Imagine the newly arrived emigrant fresh from the rural dis- 
tricts of Ireland finding his way into these haunts of misery 
and vi<!e, where the social maladies of American society, com- 
bined Avith all the stimulating influences of city life, ferment 
with intense malignity. It is not wonderful that a poor and 
ignorant pco])lc, brought up under .a low moral training at 
lioine, never remarkable for habits of sobriety and self-control, 
and suddenly surrounded by the worst social conditions, 
should yield by degrees to temptatiem, and swell the annals 
of pauperism and crime to the injury t)f American society 
aTid of their - Avn national character. But the w^oi*!st tempters 
of llie Irish in tlicse places are their own countrymen — from 
the ‘ runners ’ avIio once boarded the emigrant ^^hips, and still 
l»unt near the Castle Gardens for unAvary rustics, enticing 
them into the Ioav lodging-houses of Grceinvich Street, kept 
by Irishmen, avIio fleece t^unii without mercy or compunc- 
tion, to the keejiers <il‘ har-sal ums and grog-shops, who are the 
loAvcst seoundrels of America, the political ]V*sts of the com- 
munity, and tlic organisers of strect-roAvdyisin, whose sole 
simhitiou is to complete the demoraHsati(ai of their ooiiiitry- 
ineii. It is in such iieighhourhoods as these you will find 
lounging about in tlie Avildness of |Savage freedom, usually 
without coats, generally smoking, often drunk, alAA^ays rough 
and instilcnt, those gangs of Irish * row' dies,’ the banditti of 
New York, Avho have a taste for violence and murder as Avell as 
rohliery ; and those hosts of neglected Irish children, AA'ho are 
growing up witliout moral culture ordcanestic training, to prey 
upon a society that seems iii»t tt> heed them, and recruit the 
ranks of t lie I'ulI-groAA n ' roAvdies.* The Irish- American, Avho has 
hecornc so iin])lcasaiitly familiar of late to the English jieople, 
flourishes in these ‘Irish communities,’ and is recognisable on 
the instant by the curious mixture in his talk of the Munster 
brogue Avith the nasal tAvang of the JoAvest class of Americans. 
II is first lesson, after arri\'ing in tlie country, is to liate a 
negro ; his first act to purchase a revolver ; and his first errand 
to the nearest grog-shop kept by a countryman. Ilis habits 
are very simple. His pleasures are prize-fights, cock-fights, or 
horse-racing. You Avill see him in his glory at Coney Island, 
sitting behind a trotting Iiorse with a rein in each hand and 
his coat off”, in a vehicle that seems to be all wheels. If he is 
ambitious, he will become a politician, and perhaps sit as an 
alderman of the New York Corporation to pocket immense 
bribes, or even rise to a scat in Congress to harangue in windy 
jargon against the English Government. 

There can be no doubt AvhateA'er, in spite of Mr. Maguire’s 
VOL. CXXVII. NO. CCLX. . L L 
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repeated asseveration, tliat the Irish are the most unpopular of 
all the immigrants with the native Americans. But the dislike 
is entirely confined to the Irish of the first generation. TJiey 
are, indeed, usually disowned themselves by those of the second 
generation, who become thoroughly Americanised in thought 
and feeling, and often make no scruple to deny their origin.* 
We believe that this dislike is rather increasing than diminish- 
ing of late years, chiefly on account of the part they have 
played in American ])olitics, though their political influence is 
happily confined to the first generation, and is only powerful 
in a few lilrge cities. The Irish were always op|)oscd to the 
anti-slavery movement, being consistent and strenuous sup- 
porter's of that democratic party which included the Southern 
slaveowners and their abettors at the North, and they were 
opposed to the civil war through their liatred of the neerro. 
Mr. Maguire attempts to eictol tho services of the Irish soldiers 
in the war, but he forgets that they fought wdth equal deter- 
mination and vigour on both sides ; and that, .after the fall of' 
General McClellan, the Irish enlistments in the North almost 
entirely ceased, and their old hatred of the negro broke out in 
the bloody scenes of the* New York insurrection. They are 
also politically obnoxiou^^ to the more moral class of Americans, 
by their persistent oj^position to all the measures of moral 
reformers to restrict the consumption of spirituous liquors. 
But no part of their political conduct has excited siudi a tieep 
and even personal rancour as their opposition to the (Common 
iSchools, which are unquestionably among the very noblest 
institutions of American society. Understanding the difficul- 
ties of universal suffrage, and the r<»ck on which it is almost 
always wrecked — namely, the ignorance and the indifference 
of the great mass of the electors — the early Americans saw 
that if it was the duty of the State to educate at all, it was 
bound to impart that sound instruction which, by teaching 
the duties of good citizenship, inculcating obedience to Jaw, 
strengthening the intellect and stimulating the moral aflcc- 
tions, is necessary to secure the ends of good government. 
But the Roman Catholic clergy were no friends of Common- 
school education, or of any education whatever that was not in 
the hands of the priesthood ; and gathering up the Irish popu- 


* The children of the Irish often change their names to conceal 
their nationality. The Irish sometimes call themselves Scotch-Irish 
to obtain employment In one case, where the claim was questioned, 
the test was a short examination in the Shorter Catechism, which 
was perfectly decisive. 
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lation of the cities into their hands, they formed them into a 
political party, which politicians were ready enough to flatter 
and conciliate for their votes, the j)ricsts behind the scenes all 
the while wielding the balaiwe of ])ower in the struggle of 
parties. The result was that the native Americans were, in . 
some places, completely (lefcated and.found themselves unable, 
as they said, to keep the system of public instruction out of the 
hands of Papists and infidels. They were still further incensed 
to find that all liistoncaL allusions obi^oxious to Popish sensi- 
bilities contained in the Common-school books ^of New York 
city had mysteriously and surreptitiously exjmngcd from 
the stcreot,^ j)ed plates, so that pages .appeared in some iustanccs 
quite blank, or in others quite black. This *111811 victory, 
h(»wcver, was confined to a few leading centres, and did not 
achieve all the practical results that wore anticipated. The 
clergy have been compelled to establish CJhristian Brothers’ 
Schools in several large cities, but they are quite unable 
compete; with the more liberal and better-nmnaged Common 
Schools, to which the Irish still flock. It is an undoubted fact 
that these schools have done much to modify the character, 
eliminate the deficiencies, and develope the excellences of the 
Irish, who, in spite of all the efforts of their clergy to withdraw 
them from such liberal scholastic influences, so as to retain 
their national features unchanged or only slightly modified, 
pass, in the sccdiid generation, into the great mass of the 
Anioricaii community, and may be ranked amongst its most 
energetic and intelligent citizens. • 

The Americans boast that if the stream of Irish immigra- 
tion were entirely stopped for a quarter of a century, they 
could in that time assimilate the whole existing population 
without a trace of the old nationality or religion being 
preserved. This would be a consuminatiou devoutly to be 
desired on this side of the Atlantic, for it would, in all proba- 
bility, put an end to that insane and ceaseless hatred of England 
which exists chiefly, if not exclusively, among the Irish of the 
first generation. But there are very powerful influences at 
work to arrest or resist this process of assimilation, and among 
others may be mentioned the neivspaper press, which is estab- 
lished in every leading city of the Union to represent Irish 
interests and defend the religion of the Irish. No notice of the 
Irish abroad can be complete vrithout some idea of the intellect 
tual and moral influences they try to exercise, at least over their^ 
own community. Is the Irish-Amcrican press more liberal in 
policy, more tolerant in tone, or more dignified in style than 
that of Ireland? One might suppose that, in a land of free 
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])oHtIcal institutions, social equality, and noble odu(;ational 
systems, wc should find a free, high-toned newspaper literature, 
proclaiming the sympathy of the Irish wnth the cause of uni- 
versal freedom, and using its power l*or the aggrandisement ol* 
• American institutions. But Ave arc greatly disajipoin ted. The 
press in question is the.most ultramontane in the world, and 
might vie with the ‘ Civiltii Callolica' of Home, or the defunct 
‘ IJnivcrs’ of France, in its extreme ecch^siastieid ojnnions. 
There arc Irish journijs in Xcav Ycn-k, Fhiladelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, Fjttshurg, Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, ami New 
Orleans — all publislied avoAvedly under the authority of the 
bishops of the respective dio(‘eses, and all utterly contemptibl(^ 
in a literary ]ioint of aIcw. Their pdicy is illiberal, namm*. 
and degrading to a proverb, every question being discussed 
from the single stand-point of creed, race, and country. It 
is a singular fact that all the .Catholic journals with any 
.jiretonsions to ability are conducted l>y converts from Protes- 
tantism, by inch whose sinews accjuircd their strengtii in a 
heretical atmosjdicre. ‘ Brownson’s Ueview ' is the only really 
able and powerful representative of American llomanism, ami 
is endorsed by the wliole Ej)iscopate. though it is intensely 
disliked by the libtTul Catholics, Avbo j)ossess, however, no ec- 
clesiastical inducrjcc in America any more than in Ireland. 
Orestes BroAviison* -a convert from Protestantism — takes the 
strongest and most iiiipojuilar ground as the very foiim]atii)ii of* 
his ecclesiastical and political theories, lie holds that the siip- 
jircssion of« religious liberty is right, and that for Catholic 
pow'era to kill heretics is not persecution but jninishinont ; and 
hciiours his biirning sarcasms up>n that ^‘itiiigy, narrow-minded, 

^ frozen-hearted Gullicanisin, Avliich is ahvays studying to split 
^ the difference between Peter and Cajsar, God and the Devil.’ 
All the Irish- American journals, though deeply in h>vc with 
liberty and licpublican institutions, defend the assaults of 
Romanism upon human freedom, though none cry more lustily 
Avhen American legislation threatens to touch the authority of 
the Church or resist clericjal pretensions. It is still more 
remarkable that even those intensely national journals — too 
national and patriotic for the taste c)f the clergy — never di- 
verge from the clerical creed tipon questions of foreign policy. 
That policy is republican in America, revolutionary in Ireland, 
reactionary and ultramontane on the continent of Europe. 
The Boston ^ Pilot,’ ivhich is called the vade mecum of the 
Irish Catholics, forgot its programme in 1848 in its love of 
liberty so far as to express a liberal view of the European 
revolutions, but it was fiercely chastised for its error, and bad 
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to make ample atonement to its ceelesiastical superiors. 1'hcsc 
joui-nals, which are never silent in the narration of Irish wrongs, 
liad the audacity to deiend the dej)osed sovereigns of Italy ; 
they sympathised with the l^oles because their oppressor, tic 
('zar, was a heretic; they had no sympathy for llungarians 
III* Italians, lor Kossuth or (i a ribald! , because tlieir oppressors 
were Catholics ; they defended the Mortarn ease, and the per- 
secution oi*thc Spanish Protestants, thoygh if an Irish priest had 
been i»rosecuted for burning a bible, the world w'oi|ld never have 
heard the la«t of Protestant persecution and tyranny. They 
arc strong in InsUirii^al grudges, and display on all occasions a 
violent and unreaseming hatred of England — a hatred as much 
theological as political — while their pen is exercised witli the 
perpetual j)ancgyric of all our enemies and the restless solici- 
tation of all the means of Imperial distiirhancc. The strong 
anti- English tone <»f many of the leading American newspapers^ 
is owing to the large numbers of Irishmen v^ho are engaged 
in writing for them. !Mr. Maguire says ‘ they arc edited, or 
‘ part-edited, or sub-edited, or reported for, by men i»f Irish 
‘ birth or hhiod, and with the birtli, and blood conic syni- 
‘ [lathies hir the old country and an unfriendly feeling towards 
* her hereditary 4>ppressor.' * 

Now, what maybe expected to be the natural influence of 
Mich journalism On the Irish masses in the great cities? 
Though highly ceelesiastical in its t<me, it must he admitted 
that it has not suceeeded in making them more moral. It has 
liad no appj'i'eiahlc efTect in dimiiiisliing tlicir crimes, their 
})rawls, or their paiijierism. Wc arc not inclined to forget for 
a moiiicut in using such language the unhAjipy condition of 
serfdom in which Ihoy were kept for ages in their native land, 
and we can heartily accept the aiadogy of one’ of her most 
gifted sons: — ‘ Wc were idle, fur we had nothing to do; reckless, 

‘ for ivc had no hope; ignorant, for learning was denied us ; and 
‘ drunken, for wc sought to forget our misery ; ' but their im- 
]»roved circumstances and opportunities in America will admit 
«»f no apology for their continued and perpetual degradation. 
The traveller in America often asks in astonishment, what 
measures do the spiritual guides of these people take to reclaim 
ihcni from their evil habits ; but he is surprised to find that 
such jouniallsin as we have described forms their sole mental 

• This is the entire amount of the Irish connexion with American 
literature. To those who know anything of the literary power or 
respectability of American journalism, it will not appear that Irish 
talent has done much to raise it. 
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pabulum, and that the clergy have never t-^ought to establish or 
disseminate a literature among their flocks, wholesome, inspir- 
ing or elevating, that would be at once a sedative to ]>olitical 
•disquiet and a palliative or corrective of social evils. He finds 
rather that they use this press for the very purpose of rousing 
the worst passions of an ignorant and excitable race against 
such institutions of America as arc opposc<l to their eccle- 
siastical policy, and against such legislation as is intended to 
secure the mo^ral and intellectual elevation of the Republic. 

Here, then, is a country in which the voluntary system pre- 
vails in its intcgi’ity— in w’hicJi no dominant or established 
Church rests upon legal privileges or endowments, or breaks 
the level of religious equality. Yet the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church retains precisely the same amount of bigoted .animosity 
to the other branches of the Christian Church : it recognises no 
law and no allegiance but that of Rome ; and it retains all the 
characteristics which arc the curse of Ireland. iMr. Maguire 
glories in these results. Wc dcjdorc them ; for they prove 
that the social evils of Ireland arc deejdy rooted in the tenets 
of the people and the dominion of the priestliO(»d, and that they 
are not eradicated even by removal to another hemisphere. 

It is not difiicult to understand how, under such intellectual 
training. Fenianism should be one of the most po))ular and 
powerful manifestations of the old Ctdtic sj>irit. The existence 
of this conspiracy in America is at first sight a puzzling j)he- 
nomenon ; for if the Irish are prosj>erous and happy in their 
new relations, why should they occuj)y their thoughts for an 
hour with the idea of an extravagant crusade against England ? 
It is easy to sec limv tlie difficulty of obtaining a subsistence 
at home — actual privation in the present and no more hopeful 
prospects for the future — should darken the lot and sour the 
temper of thousands in Ireland, and that under the influence 
of traditional recollections and present hardshi];>s, they should 
cherish a vindictive hatred of England and a constant wish for 
her humiliation as the ct oritfo of their national sufferings. 
But the difficulty is, why tlie same people, ])rosperous, com- 
fortable, independent, the citizens of a country which holds out 
every inducement to the foreigner to forget his past wrongs, 
should, unlike other immigrants who have escaped from the 
most intolerable despotisms of Eurojie, carry on a vindictive 
conspiracy to hurt and annoy tJieir former rulers. The ex- 
planation of this phenomenon is to be sought, we believe, in 
the following facts. In the first place, the Fenians and their 
abettors are, almost without exception. Irishmen of the first 
generation, who are always less prosperous and comfortable 
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than other immigrants, or than the Irish of the second genera- 
tion. The newly arrived Irishman has not had time to shake 
off the recollection of his old sufferings and wrongs, and as he 
stands — and must stand for many years — on the lowest round 
of the social ladder, he jiartakes of the uneasiness and rest-' 
Icssncss of that class in all countries. Another reason is to 
be found in the dislike with which the Insh arc regarded 
by the native American pojtulation. A Fenian writer makes 
the honest admission : — ‘ I’ln* Irish have never been popular 
‘ with tijc Americans, and are in)t likely to become so. The 

* anti-Knglisli feeling of Americans is by no means a pro 

* Irish feeling. Irish immigrants arc welcome to the United 
‘ States, because ihc country* needs their labourj and they are 
‘ eajohid on election-days, because jmliticians need their votes ; 

‘ but otherwise they arc estranged from the great body of the 
‘ Amei’ican people, partly hf tlieir religion and partly by their 
‘ national characteristics.' It is not hard to sec how a foreign 
people, des])ised as well as disliked by a superior and more en- 
lightened race, who have no sympathy with their faith, their 
nationality, their traditions, or their habits, should turn retro- 
spectively liomcward and cherish thoifghts of anger against the 
Power which- -as tliey imagine — made them homeless in the 
world. Popular and prosperous rfiecs are seldom retrospective 
and can soon forget both sentimental and real injuries. Per- 
haps, also, the continuance of the anti-English feeling may be 
further accounted for by the kindly connexion that is still 
maintained by the immigrants with their destitute 'relatives in 
Ireland — win* sire, as a class, deeply disaffected to the English 
rule. We cannot forget that they live in a country where 
the abuse of England has always been popular, and it is very 
natural that a dependent race should try to coiicilipte a superior, 
by (leuunciations of foreign tyranny, which are a species of 
implied compliment to the greatness and freedom of America. 
These considerations may, ])robabiy, account for the continu- 
ance of tlie anti-lhiglish feeling of the Irish in America, and 
for the organisation ot a society to give practical effect to this 
feeling, a society of somewhat recent formation, which would 
never Jiave assumed any importance whatever hut for the 
American war. 

If we can believe certain private documents detailing the 
history of Fenianism, which have become recently accessible to 
the public journals, it is just ten years since James Stephens 
coinincnced the work of organisation in America, and not in 
Ireland, taking advantage W the militia organisation of the 
States to have Irishmen armed, uniformed, and drilled at the 
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public expense. TJioy were drilled in the same companies as 
other militiamen, and before the civil war broke out, they 
formed a secret army of thirty thousand tightinii; men. It was 
not, however, till the second year of the war that Fenianism 
'reached anything like strength and (H)nsisteni*y, the members 
lighting bravely in tlieh* regiments, and exposed to great 
mortality in battle. Tn the end <»f the year lSt).*>,the Fenians, 
who had hitherto maintained a purely military character, as- 
sumed a civil eimstitutuTn, and established an drisli re])ublic in 
America after the model of the United States, for the purpose 
of bringing about ‘ the resurreetion of Ireland to ind('pendent 
‘ nationhood.’ The originator of this grand idea was John 
O’Mahony, the tirst President, wh4» declared that this anomalous 
pn»cceding was not intended as any infringcim'nt of the Ame- 
rican laws. It was not till January ISGd, that, reckoning on 
immediate war between England atul America, the members of 
tlio Fenian Society resolved to itieludi* Ireland, I'bigland, and 
its dependoneies in the sphere of their operations, .V<‘eonIingly, 
•lames Stephens and his band of organisers transferred their 
activity to Ireland, which had, up till .lanuary 186d, been per- 
fectly free from Fenianisnt, thougli the nationalist journals were, 
before this jicriod, working up the po))ular mind t«) a revolu- 
tionary frenzy. It will be remembered that it was in the 
autuiiiu of the same year- - the loth Se]>ten>Ucr ISGo that the 
first Fenian eonspirators were arrested by the (ioviu'innent. 
Thus, P^ciiianisin, though a jilaut of seven years' growth in 
America, hkd only as many months’ growth in Indaiid, when 
the (iovermnent of Jjord Kimberley pounced nj)Oii the con- 
spirators. 

It has heen generally su])poscd that th(‘ leadcTS of Fenianism 
have something in common with the democratic j)a! riots of the 
Continent— i/ they arc not in alliance with them — and that 
X'enianism is hut one wing of the great army td’ d(;ino(5racy 
that is wielding the idea of nationality as the means of re- 
arranging the States of Euro])e according to their nationalities. 
The fact is, however, that, with the exception of the mere idea 
of nationality, they have very little in eonimon with Conti- 
nental reformers. Fenianism is a jiurcly selfish movement, n<»t 
sj)rii:ging from any broad priindples of liberalism, but I'or the 
advancement of the Irish. They are no Voltairians, though 
they appear to be under the ban of the Chiindi — they would not 
touch the hand of a (ienevese patriot— they have never spoken 
a kind word of Garibaldi— they demand nationality ibr Irtdaud 
and Poland, and they deny it to Italy — they oppose all revo- 
lutionary movements under Catholic sovereigns, but encourage 
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all of them under heretical monarch^. The Continental patriots 
are aiiimsttcd by 'wider sympathies and antipathies ; and how- 
ever -wild their enthusiasm and deplorable their blunders, they 
set before them a loftier jmrposc and worship a higher ideal 
— willing to sacrifice their lives at barricades or on battle-* 
fields for the causfj of liberty. Mafiiy of them ivere young 
students and men of letters, fresh from the seenes and heroes 
oi‘ classic times, and glowing with that wild enthusiasm, tliose 
visions of an (‘artlily Eden and a golden age, Avhich are 
natural to their yontli and culture. I>ut the Eeriian leaders 
are men ot' another stain])- -of a mean education and a narrow' 
mind, w’liose ambition is restrained by no princijde, whose 
measures are guided by no reflection — adventurers lavish of 
every thing but their own lives — to w’hom the Irish 
Republic is not a ])assion or a dream, but the opening to a 
vista of i)illagc, spoliation, ahd revenge. AVc can hardly give 
them the eredit of since rity, for they have not u]) to this 
lime ])iit forth a single exposition of their principles, or of the 
maxims of government tlicy intend, to adopt in the event of 
success. It might be su])posed that i>oliey alone might teach 
them the w'isdom of conciliating theii** countrymen, at least by 
promising undisturbed [Misscssioii of Rieir jiroperty to such as 
wdll submit to their rule. But in the absence of such a mani- 
festo, lh(‘y leave ns to irsterjirot their designs by the baffled 
rage with which, from tlioir hiding places, their niinions attempt 
to alarm English society by conspiracy, incendiarism, and 
murder. * 

This is the <*ljara<‘tcr of (he leaders w'ho arc sustained by the 
Irish abroad in tlieir attempts to wrest Ireland from the 
English rule an<l make it a rejniblic. But who, let us ask, 
are the subscribers to tlic Fenian treasury? AVc are informed 
on Fenian authority that ‘ the ])oor Irish themselves — the 
‘ labourers and the servant-girls —raised all the millions of 
‘ dollars exjieiuled.’ Wc t!aJi very well believe this statement. 
They arc the very lowest class of the Irish. There never 
surely w'as a ]»eople with hearts so generous and opci^ so 
ready ti) yield to paroxysms of momentary impulse or the 
seductions of pernicious example, with such a fatal suscepti- 
bility to wrong impressions, with such an implicit' confidence 
in the advice of a false friend or the influence of an artful 
superior, leading them to enormities of vice, which they 
imagine to be the finest exploits of virtue. Xo amount of 
treachery seems to w'arn them of their folly. The men to 
whom they entrust their hard-won dollars may be false to the 
dupes who confide in them, to the accomplices wdio share 
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their guilt, and to the instruments whom they will betray with 
meek implacability in the coming day of perjury* and ])ro- 
scriptiou. But the lesson is altogetJicr lost upon the labourers 
and the servant-girls, who still pour their contributions into 
* the Fenian treasury, even in spite of all the altar-denunciations 
of the clergy. It so happens, however, that the j)osition of 
the })riestli(MKl in reference to Fciiiaiiisni is just as inueli a 
problem in America as in Ireland; else, we should never find 
the servant-girls, wht) cherish such an old-world deference 
for the clergy, in the ranks of its most zealous suj)j)orters. 
There is a general feeling, .especially in the Irish mind, that it 
is only in form and theory, but not hi s])irit and heart, that the 
clergy condemn the society, for they undoubtedly sympathise 
with many of the ultimate ends that F eniaiiism has in view. 
They condemn it, as a secret society, because they distrust 
its power to achieve its extreme objects, and apprehend the 
ruin of Ireland from an unsuccessful atlcinpi at rovoluti«>n ; 
but they have sometimes seemed to hint that even the worst 
of Fenian crimes are not calculated to alienate the favour of 
the Church. Certainly, their language in Ireland, ever since 
the Manchester executions in November last, seems to look 
on its crimes with indulgence; and though they hate the 
idea of revolution, they may possibly acquiesce in F cnianism 
if they can make theniselvcs its leaders and give it a form con- 
genial to themselves. Hiere is nothing, therefore, surprising 
in the fact that thousands of the piously disposed servant-girls 
and labourers of America sustain the Fenian organisation by 
their regular contributions ; for, through all the changes and 
quarrels and schisms of the society — leader afier leader having 
been cashiered to be replaced by others of a deeper colour and 
a lower stamj) — through all its blunders and its crimes, 
Fenianism still exists through their symjiathy and support, 
with an organisation said to be w'ider and more powerful than 
ever, pushing its revolutionary activity into every dependency 
of the British dominions, and w'atching hopefully for the time 
whqp the two most powerful nations of the earth shall go to 
war, to effect the establishment of an Irish republic. 

Thus we have seen the various intellectual and political causes 
that are at work to keep the Irishmim unchanged ip his national 
characteristics; but wc have now to watch the action — or 
rather the effect — of other influences far more pow'crful and 
constant in their operation, which wholly change his character, 
his position, and even his religion. The seemingly solid Irish 
mass is always undergoing a process of disintegration, which 
is one of the most remarkable phenomena as well as the 
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proudest triumph of American civilisation. Fortunately, we 
arc left in no doubt as to the facts of the case, for the 
widespread apostasy of the Irish from their ancient faith, 
concurrently with their social edevation, is both admitted and 
lamented in the most passionate terms by the dignitaries of 
the Homan Catliolic Cliurrli. The whole Catholic population 
of the United States is about four millions, including Irish, 
French, Germans, Spaniards, and Italians, and is divided into 
48 dif)ccscs, with 3,795 churches, undel the care of 45 bishops 
and 2,317 ‘dergymen. Their ranks arc continu&lly recruited 
by immigration from Europe and the natural increase of the 
population ; but the continuous losses from apostesy, especially 
among the Irish, Avho form the largest Catholic element in the 
States, retard the j)rogress of Catholicism. I^assing over the 
evidence of Father Mullens^ who. reported, sixteen years ago, 
'a falling away of two million Irish Catholics;’ and the 
admission of the IJishop of Toronto in 1862, wjio estimated thtf 
loss at between three and four millions ; and the statement of 
Bishop England that there was a loss of 50,000 in his own 
diocese alone ; we have a Homan Catholic journal in Philadel- 
phia, in January, 1864, disclosing the fact that the priesthood 
were aghast at their lo.sscs, and asking — ‘ Who fill the Iiish 
‘ churches of America ? The new emigrants.’ He adds that 
had the Irish who had come to Philadelphia for eighty years 
continued Homan Catholics, that city would then have had 
twenty-five more churches than it now has, and 100,000 more 
Catholics to fill them ; and he concludes with the remark — 

‘ w'ell might the illustrious Archbishop Kcnrick scornfully 
‘ exclaim that the Church in America Jiad lost more than it 
‘ gain(?d.’ It is calculated that she has lost between four and 
five millions of the general Catholic inimigratign ; but if we 
accept Mr. Maguire’s preposterously high enumeration of Irish 
immigrants and their immediate descendants — nine millions — 
the loss must he regarded as still more extensive. The fact is 
acknowledged on all sides that large numbers of young men, 
ill the Eastern cities and rural districts, mostly the sons of 
Irishmen, arc quitting the Church of their fathers, sometimes 
to embrace Protestantism, and still oftencr, at least for a 
time, to fall into infidelity. What, now, arc the causes at work 
to bring about this remarkable result — a result w^hich brings 
about the complete regeneration* of the Irish character and tells 
most powerfully upon American prosperity and progress ? The 
* Catholic Herald’ attributes all the apostasy to the Common 
Schools ; but wc believe it is o^viug as well to the freedom and 
1x)ldneBS of the American press, the liberty of discussion, political 
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equality, the paucity of priests, C4iiit:ict Avitli Protestants, and 
their manifest superiority in intellijifoiice, wealth, and cnterf)rise. 
M. do Tociiuevillc iiuagined that the love of the Anicricaiis for 
unity would naturally and jwwerfully commend to tl)cm a 
‘ Church which claims to cnihrace mankind and the world; hut 
that eminent philosopher* did not take into su'coiint the passion 
for independence so rife in America, and tin* free ami early 
development of individual character which her institutions 
directly foster, as iniw^^i-ful elements at Avork in a contrary 
direction, eyoh asrainst the orfjanise<l unity of Jiomanisin. 

The apostasy of the C'eltic Irish— the most Catholic of 
nati<»ns — gives a nule blow to those superficial theorists wdio 
imagine that the Irishman is a Catholic because be is a Celt. 
There is, in truth, no necessary connexion hetween ('eltism 
and Komaiiisin, for the (/ymri of Wales — the im>st C’cltie ])eople 
in Europe, retaining their ancicnt languagc, usages, and bardic 
rnstitutions — as jvell as the Gaels of Scotland and the Isle ol* 
^lan, are Pndestants, “What Irdand w'ould litive become had 
the lleftwniation reached her in a diderent guise— not as the 
religion of her coiKpicrors, and without the appliiim‘es of force, 
fraud, and cruelty — it is nVcdlessfor ns now to spcciilat(». But. 
a great opportunity wa:^ then lost to jwevent tlial unceasing 
war of races and religions %vhieli ha> left deep and melancholy 
farrows that the healing ]iowers of nature have* failed t^ven in 
three centuries to obliterate. 

On the whole, there can be little doubt, from the previous 
survey, thaf the Irish immigration has been a greater gain 
the Irish than to the Americans, at least for the first genera- 
tion. The hungry Celts find in the States that sustenance 
W'hich their motlier-countrv app(;ars to them to deny, and they 
gave in returii that labour which is one of the greatest wants 
America, to developo its riches and Btiuuilate its productiveness. 
While their emigration cased the ovcr-j)coj»led hind at home, 
w’hcre it was as diificiilt for them to shake off their de))endeTit 
relation as for a Hindoo to leave his caste — kcjit down by 
inbred ignorance and improvidence, and, above all, by their 
multitude, which is one of the worst conseipunices of this im- 
providence — it also opened up to them, or to their immediate 
descendants, possessed of more energy, a bett<*r education, and 
a more aspiring temjior, the finest jirospects of moral and 
social advancement. We havn seen how, morally, the immi- 
grants have injured the society of the great cities by their 
crimes and violence and destitution, and how' their jwditical 
influence has been even still more injurious. Tlioy have, 
more than any other race or party, infected the morality of 
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American public life -never very sound at the l)est — and 
j^iven strength to tliat impudent^ voluble, and mercenary 
patriotism, which, shrinking from no artifice and blushing at 
no meanness, has systematised the ju*ts of popularity into a new 
science of selfishness and eorruj)tion, and sometimes threatens 
to <lc.stroy the amity of two great nations. But, happily for 
the destinies of America, they are not exclusively in Irisli 
liands, and the Celtic Influence is restricted to a few leading 
centres. We have no doubt whatevpr that tlic stem and 
resistless energies of the Anglo-Saxon race wiH enable it to 
retain its s^ipremacv. Though they may not break down 
C^dtic individuality, they will control and modify its tenden- 
cies ; and drawing as they arc now doing from all the nations 
<>l*the Old World, their best and most enduring qualities, they 
will derive from the Irishman his unspent vigour, buoyancy, 
and wit, and perha])s, in geijcrations to come, be able to solve 
anotlior iirobleni of ethnic amalgamation. , 

■ Our space will not allow us to consider any length the 
p(»sition of the Irish iu the British colonics. They form a 
considerable and influential clement in the population of the 
new l)(»minion of Canada. As in the United States, they 
inaiiifost a dis])ositi(m to group themselves into ‘ Irish commu- 
‘ nitics,' in the towns, and they are more averse to the forest 
than the Ktiglish or the Scotch, though the lumbermen — a 
incftt improvident :lnd c«areloss class of men — arc, many of them, 
Irish. They arc usually very prosperous in the country dis- 
tricts, where hundreds of them who had origi/ially gone 
into the Avoods with little beyond their axe and a few months' 
provisions arc now the possessors of ample incomes, owners 
of a few hundred acres of land, the finest land in the world, 
and one or two thousand pounds iu money. Their town 
life is n(»t so pr(>s])crous. The vice of intcrnperafice, or where 
it <locs not reach that point, the custom of indulgence in 
spirituous liquors, so unliaiipily characteristic of the Irishman 
at home and abroad, accounts for much that is disreputable 
and afflicting in his condition, and is tlie main reason why, in , 
spite of the best opportunities, he has not risen to the same 
height of comfort, ease, and opulence in Canada as the English 
and the Scotch or the Scotch-Irish. The Hon. Thomas 
D’Arcy M‘Gcc, who knows his countrymen w'dl, has been for 
a long time holding out every kind of inducement to draw 
them away from the great cities of the States and of Canada, 
into the rich and cheap lands of the new Dominion, where 
they arc sure of an ample subsistence and a prosperous future. 
In Nova Scotia the Irish are found in large numbers only iu 
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Halifax, the capital city, where they form the majority of the 
working classes. Aluny of them have risen to wealth and 
influence, but the old curse of drmk still follows them, and the 
Poor Asyliiiii testifies but too surely to their degradation. 

4 In Prince Edward’s Island, whore the French, English, and 
Scotch compose the franjework of the iK>pulation, the Irish arc 
a large clement scattered through the towns and occasionally 
grouped into small rural settlements. Mr. Cunard, the well- 
known Transatlantic steamship proprietoi’, and a large owner 
of property ip the island, says that the English settlers arc 
the best, the Irish from the rural districts arc next, but the 
descendants of the Irish make excellent settlers. The most 
remarkable fact in the mode rn history of the island is an 
agitation — started, if we may believe Mr. Maguire, by the 
English and Scotch, but maintained most, energetically by the 
Irish — to abolish all rent for land and <‘onvcrt all the tenancies 
jnto fee-simple proprietorships. The lands oJ* the island were 
chiefly held, it <^iiould be stated, under large original grants 
fr(»m the Crown to English or Scotch ahsentec proprietors. 
An association was formed for the avowed jmrpose of resisting 
the payment of rent unlvss the landlords consented to sell their 
lands at an extremely low figure. The law' was systematically 
set at defiance, and the presence of troops was needed to main- 
tain its authority. But the public men of the island having 
expressed themselves strongly in favour of the anti-rent policy, 
the Legislature has interfered, and the State, having ])urchased 
the large jm)perties, has resold them to the occupiers on ex- 
tremely easy terms. On the whole, the future of the ( -anadian 
Irishman is very promising, but liis advancement will be in the 
exact ratio of his amalgamation with the stronger, more enter- 
prising, and progressive races of Canada. 

The Irish ‘in Australia arc a considerable but not a pre- 
dominant element in the population. They arc quite as in- 
dustrious as the English or the Scotch, but from their defective 
education, their lesser perseverance, and their bringing no 
capital to the country, their success has been inferior. They 
do not rise as rapidly into the ranks of the thriving middle- 
class as the English and still less as the Scotch, tliough they 
give a large proportion of men of mark. But these are more 
remarkable for cleverness and genius than for industry and 
economy. The Irish, in general, are believed to be about as 
successful as they are in the c ities of Canada, nearly as suc- 
cessful as they are in Cincinnati, and decidedly more so than in ' 
the Atlantic cities of America. They cling, as in America, 
mostly to the large towns, and there retain their former habits 
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unchanged or only slightly modified. It is a somewhat singular 
fact that they keep public-houses, lodging-houses, and the 
smaller class of hotels, in a much larger proportion than either 
the English or the Scotch; indeed, this class of business is 
almost entirely in their hands. Their moral position is not a 
fiivoiirablc one, il' we may judge by the criminal statistics, but 
the crimes are usually those resulting from ignorance and iii- 
teiiiperancc. Their assimilation into the mass of the general 
community is uot nearly so ra]nd as in ,thc United States ; and 
it has been the i)olicy of the Koman Catholic cle^rgy for many 
years to prc\ onithis assimilation as far as possible by means 
of brotherhoods and guilds which isolate their flock to a great 
degree from surrounding influences. The children of Irish 
emigrants certainly assimilate in time with the general popu- 
lation, and beiu)nic correspondingly prosperous and influential; 
though in certain well-known districts, such as Kilmore in 
Victoria, where they form the majority of the fanning com-, 
iriunity, they retain U) a great extent tlie ‘National charac- 
teristics of 1 heir jairents. There is every probability, however, 
that as the Irish arc a minon'ty ainoiig the cmigrar.ts, and not 
as in America a majority; as there arc no strong antipathies of 
race in the country ; asS they arc loyal subjects and satisfied 
with their condition ; and as they ]>ossess but little political 
power, they will cease to be a marked and separate race in 
the course (»f one or two generations, and become to English 
colonists what the Belgians have become to the Flemish 
and Burgundians. They will contribute their share to the 
development of Australian prosperity and civilisation, and 
increase the growth and power of the young Englands that are 
rising in the East as in the West, surrounding the venerable 
age of old J^Ingland with their youthful energies, and taught 
by her experience, warned by her mistakes and efnulating her 
greatest achievements, carry down to distant ages ‘ our younger 
‘ selves re-formed in finer clay.’ 

When we come homo to Great Britain, we find the Irish 
congregated in great masses in all our leading centres of trade 
and manufacture. There were at the period of the last census 
601,634 Irish in England and Wales, whose numbers are 
swelled by an annual immigration of 18,000 direct from the 
sister island, and mostly from the southern county of Cork. 
There were also 204,083 Irish in Scotland. Thus we have 
among us nearly a million of Irish — exclusive of their children 
born in England, who are not counted as Irish in the census 
— being the one twenty-third part of the whole population of 
Great Britain, gathered into great cities like London, Liver- 
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pool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Dundee, and forming a very 
large element in oiir working population. The influence of 
such a continuous immigration during the last fifty years lias 
told powerfully ujion the develoinncnt of llritish trade and 
r manufactures, enabling our industries of all kinds to increase 
and expand at a rate quite unattainable without it. The Irish 
have been everyAvliere doing a large portion «»f our hardest 
work in docks, wharves, warehouses, mines, collieries, fac- 
tories, iron-works, gas7W'orks, and railways. They have su])- 
plantcd almost entirely the English and Scotch Inboin-crs in 
all the departments in which strength is of more importance 
than skill ; but iinliappily the reduction of wages, which was 
the natural c?onse(iuen(!(^ of this large accession to our labour- 
market, has had the eflcct of hiwcring the standard of living 
and comfort among our own labourers, whose moralr has been 
further injured by familiar intercourse w'ith those who are 
.content to vegetate in squalor and misery. Tliis radiating and 
equalising process has been a deadly in jury to our ow'n working- 
men, though happily it has not sunk tliem to the level of that 
Celtic restlessness and turbulence and that incorrigible hos- 
tility to law, which swcUs the registers of erime to the damage 
of our national reputation.* The Irish do not rise like the 
Scotch into the body of the great English nuddle-clas>- at 
least, in tlie first gen oration — ])artly through their want of edu- 
cation and their loose and disorderly habits, and partly from 
their clinging too closely together in certain Irish districts of 
the great towns. 

We do not find that the Irish assimilate with English 

* It seems a strange thing that the Komaii Catholics of England, 
w'ho are mostly Irish, should be only a thirtieth piu't of the whole 
population oi'tEnglund and Wales, and yc‘t that the Irish should h» 
one-’Jifth of all the prisoners. And in Scotland, where the Irish 
ar(j one-fifteenth of the population, the Irish are one-fourth (»f 
the criminals. Liverpool is said to be the most drunken and ill- 
behaved town in the kingdom ; but the Uoman Catholic chaplain's 
prison-report explains everything. It is very singular to find that 
there is no recorded improvement iii the morals of the immediate 
descendants of the Irish ; for, of the o,419 Roman Catholic prisoners 
confined in Liverpool prisons in 1866-67 — the whole number of 
coinmitmcnU being 8,876 for all denominations — 2,018 are of Ca-| 
Iholicsborn in Liverpool, and 2,817 born in Ireland, with a cousider*^ 
able annual increase of commitments in the former class. It is not 
encouraging to hear from the chaplain that Irish crime is in some 
mysterious way the result of Irish prosperity; his words are — 

* Prosperity and plenty of work crowd the jail more than hard times 

* and absolute want.* 
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society as they do with that of America. It is observable that 
there is a slight assimilation in Scotland, where they catch 
some of the Scotch qualities and are more cautious than Irish- 
men elsewhere ; for they are in a greater degree operated on 
by the character of a race, by no means obnoxious on traditional * 
grounds, nearer to them in point of iixfpulsiveness, and stronger 
than the English in point of self-assertion. Yet in Glasgow 
and Dundee, there is very little perceptible change or modifi- 
cation of character. Their assimilation to English society is 
greatly more difficult on account of the old Celtic rancour of 
race, the ro#*ollection of past wrongs, the growing popularity 
of their religion with a portion of the English aristocracy 
which will prevent them from following the example of 
Celtic a|)ostasy in America, their social inferiority, their inve- 
terate habit of herding together to their great moral hurt, and 
rapid multi jilieation of priests and chapels. A Catholic 
’ gentleman of the old English school, rcsidiilg in one of ouf 
midland counties, many years ago, brought over a number of 
Irish families to people his village,, where they dwelt almost 
isolated from all surrounding influences ; but no social improve- 
ment or elevation followed, and a wilder and dirtier set of 
(diildren could not be found in the county. In a rural dis- 
trict immediately uorth of this county, a large number of Irish 
tainilics settled dQ%Mi among English labourers ; the children 
attended the same schools ; and no working-men were ever so 
poj)nlar with their neighbours, being orderly, industrious, and 
polite, liardl}’' distinguishable indeed, after twent}'^ years, from 
their English friends, except by a little native untidiness in 
their liouscholds. 

It is in the towns, however, that we see most of the Irishman, 
except in the autumn season, Mhcn lie is reaping English 
harvests; and the atinosi»hcre of his daily life is far from 
healthful. AVe have already indicated his great weakness— the 
facility of being misguided and duped by the more vicious 
and wily of his own countrymen. Now tliere is not a town in 
England, with the smallest fraction of an Irish population, that 
does not possess its Irish jmbHc-house or lodging-house ; and 
the class of people who keep these places of resort or refresh- 
ment are, of all others, the most likely and the most ready 
to degrade their countrymen.* The combinations for trade 


* The low lodging-houses of Mancliester wore, some years ago, 
358, and of these 252 were kept by Irishmen. They are well-known 
sfhks of vice and crime. But this remark does not apply to the 
public-houses. 
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purposes, or for political purposes in England, are now very 
largely under die influence of such men, who are usually far 
more fluent, energetic, and organising than the members of the 
same class in England. They bring all their political and re- 
ligious rancours into England with them, and their snug bar- 
rooms form the ready scliool for training the Irish labourer in 
dborder as well as dninkcnncss. Their newsjiaper taste is rather 
patriotic than Catholic; they have to import their favourite 
reading from Ireland ; •and the English Catholic press, which 
they regard as Aveak and contemptible in every Avay, receives 
but a moderate suj>port What wonder that under such influ- 
ences, the masses of the Irish should make no advancement in 
political education, general enlightenment, or religious liberal- 
ity ; and that, Avliile claiming for their clergy every advantage 
for proselytism in England, they should tolerate no attacks 
upon their religion, and claiming for themselves the right to 
^dispose of their ^'‘wn destinies as a nation, they should organise 
Garibaldi riots as a testimony that they deny a similar riglit 
to the Catliolics of Italy ? What wonder that Ave should find 
a nucleus of Fenianism in every town Avith an Irish clement, 
Avith its confederacy of* sh(»emakcrs, tailors, clerks, hodmen, 
clothiers and general labourers, radiating to every corner of 
the land and exerting CAorvAvhcrc its mischicA'Ous stimulus and 
its stern control, whose principles sauction the most horrible 
enormities when they art* judged necessary t(» the success of 
their cause ? We cannot be guilty of the injustice (jf involving 
the Avhole Irish population in this condemnation — for circum- 
stances have brought to light a large amount ()f loyalty among 
tliem — hut the misfortuiie is that, though actual outrages may 
be the Avork of a very small number of persons, the reliance r)f 
the murderers for imj)unity ^f on the sjnnpathy, at least 
on the fears or the apathy, of the great mass of their countrymen. 
Nothing can be imagined more coAvardly than this wicked 
society, executing its secret sentences without fear, pity, or 
remorse, in the face of law, and involving the innocent and 
the guilty in a common destruction. 

We cannot conclude this survey of the Irish abroad, without 
the expression of a regret that it has not been, and cannot be, 
more favourable, according to a most liberal judgment of their 
position. We dare not for^^et that for much of tiie moral and 
social degradation of the Irish, of which we now feel the bitter 
ccmsequenccs, we are ourselves resjjonsihle by the confiscations 
and proscriptions and penal enactments of past ages, while avc 
foolishly pampered a mere fraction of the people, and deposited 
all power, office, and education in their hands. It is true that. 
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for forty years past, we have entered upon a course of remedial 
legislation, to supply a just and wholesome counteraction io 
the injurious ctfects of our past policy, and heal the long- 
running sore of Irish discontent: We have tried to put them, 
in the way of obtaining for themselves what Sydney Smith 
represented as the object of all good government — ^ Roast 
* mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable, an honest justice, 

‘ a clear highway, and a free chapel.’ We have endeavoured 
to ascertain at some cost, through endless commissions of in- 
quiry and mounds of blue-books, the real wants of the people ; 
we have roiaovcd Catholic disabilities, swept away a bankrupt 
proj»rietary, established a good police over the kingdom, admi- 
nistered justice equally and constitutionally, and made a noble 
ju-ovision for the education of the people; but here w'e are, 
after all, sixty-seven years after the Union, with a large por- 
tion of the Irish population manifesting still a sullen and 
morbid hatred of England — a discontent thsfHhas lost its okf 
passive aspect and would grasp any day at a revolutionary 
solution, with the certain result — as we find in all the changes 
wiv>ught by human folly and violence— of tearing a generation 
to pieces ; a sour discontent which seeks one day an alliance 
with French des])Otisin, and anotlier with American democracy, 
with the only certain effect of ravaging the country, confiscating 
the property, and, ihauguratiiig a reign of demagogues and 
]iricsts. In spiU’ of all discouragements, however, we are 
resolved to persevere in thc^ path of reform, removing every 
grievance and anomaly, iiidustnal or ecclesiastical, which is 
capable of legislative adjustment. And yet, from what we 
have seen of the Irish abroad, and especially the method of 
their regeneration in America — isolated from theii’ countrymen 
aiivi mingled with a Protc^ant race — and from all wc know of 
Ulster, moral, industrious, and enlightened, as contrasted with 
the other provinces — (and Ulster was always preeminent in 
these respects even before its manufacturing power arose about 
fifty years ago) — and from what we know” of the spirit and 
tendency of a Church which has always bestowed exaggerated 
praises and over-cultivation on the passive rather than the 
active virtues, and whose actuating spirit in the ecclesiastical 
jM)licy of the hour is that rampant Ultramontanism which 
claims to control the intellectual interests of the whole Irish 
people, and which as it becomes more powerful to govern, will 
become, according to past precedents, less powerful to better 
men ; we are anything but sanguine of the success of the most 
liberal legislation to raise the three provinces to the social and 
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intellectual level of Ulster, or to make the country at large a 
paradise of contentment and prosperity. 

The work of Mr. Maguire, which ivc have placed at the 
. head of this article, contains much interesting and useful infor- 
mation respecting his countrymen in America. It is evidently 
intended for Catholic rather than Protestant readers, and 
ought to be very popular in Ireland, as it is an undiscrimi- 
nating panegyric upon Irish men, Irish women, Irish priests, 
and Irish monks and nuns ; more like, indeed, the production 
of a Mayuootli seminarist than an Irish member of, Parlia- 
ment. He is as fond of narrating wonderful conversions as 
the ‘Tablet’. or the ‘Weekly Kegister,’ and never tires of 
telling how ‘ the good priests ’ of America labour to enlarge 
the Catholic communion ; while he is exceedingly anxious t(» 
create an impression that that nddespread apostasy which the 
jjatholic clergy and journalists of America so generally— we 
may say, universally — lament, is in a large degree imaginary. 
In his namitive of the famous dispute between Archbishop 
Hughes and the Catholic laity of his diocese about the trustee- 
ship of Church property, ^Mr. Maguire takes his true place by 
the side of the clergy with all the spirit and zeal of an Ultra- 
montane. It would have been better — at least from our secular 
point of view — ^if he had confined himselfjto social, moral, and 
industrial matters, and left these ccclcsiastifial affairs to the 
clergy ; narrating with an honest impartiality the interesting 
story of thp Irish abroad, and tracing the effects of the Celtic 
immigration upon the industry, commerce, politics, and morals 
of America. Ilis work will not, Iiowever, be without its ad- 
vantage to Irish emigrants, if they can be induced by his 
excellent advice to forsake drink ^d the cities, and try their 
fortunes in the wide lands of the Far West. 

We have dwelt at length upon tlie position of the Irish 
abroad as a somewhat novel and interesting view of an old sub- 
ject, but chiefly on account of the influence which the American 
Irish exercise at present over the minds of their excitable coun- 
trymen at home. Though Fenianism is not an agitation for 
remedies, but a conspiracy for revolution, it is evident that, 
without this foreign influence, the national discontent would 
soon lose its sharper features, and eventually disappear before 
a wise and thorough course of legislation. We are far from 
believing that our statesmen have been idle or careless of Irish 
interests during any portion of the last forty years, and wc 
question the wisdom of dwelling perpetually upon the ])ast 
wrongs of the sister country, as if we had not been labouring 
with sincerity and success for their removal. The very habit of 
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self-accusation so common with liberal Englishmen has had a 
most injurious eflfect upon the Irish themse^es^ who have been 
led in consequence to indulge the most extreme and visionary 
expectations of legislative reform. Xo candid Irishman can 
deny that the country has made a remarkable process within- 
twenty years past — the only really prosperous period in all Irish 
history. According to the statistics supplied in the spirited 
and statesmanlike pamphlet of Earl Russell^ the agrarian out- 
rages during a period of twenty-three»years were 888 in 1844, 
198 in 1861, 162 in 1865, and 83 in 1866; the number of 
evictions as ascertained by the police in each year from 1849 
to 1 862, declined from 1 3,384 families in the former year to 
983 in the latter year ; and the wages of agricultural labourers 
rose from 5^. in 1831 to Ss. or ds, in 1866. Crime has steadily 
diminished; trade has increased ; agriculture has improved. 
These facts are decisive of jfrogressl 

Two questions, affecting the })eace and prosperity of the 
country, remain for legislative settlement— the Land and the 
Church. They have both been sq recently discussed in our 
pages,* that we shall not now revert to them in detail ; and 
except so far as the proposals recently made are concerned, we 
refer our readers to those articles for a full and fair exposition 
of these important subjects. 

But it may be said. Are there any other practical remedies 
for the solution of the Irish difficulty as yet untried, and are 
they such as the British Parliament can adopt? The pamphlet 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill, M.P., is an attempt M answer the 
first ])art of this question. It is written with his usual vigour 
and lucidity, but it is extremely contemptuous and arrogant, 
in its tone, and ill-calculatcd to conciliate opponents or ta 
secure for itself a calm and impartial examination. We be- 
lieve that his proposal is based upon false and unwarrimtable 
assumptions, and is supported by illogical arguments. He 
demands legislation, stringent and summary, on a large scale, 
affecting deeply the rights of property, for he has no regard 
for ‘ the superstition in favour of absolute property in land 
* engrossed by a few families.’ His plan is fixity of tenure . 
at a perpetual rent-charge, the entire and speedy elimination 
of the present landlord element and the establishment of a 
peasant-proprietary, subject to payment of a fixed rent to be 
guaranteed by the 'State. Tlic proposal is of a revolutionary 

* See the article on the ‘Irish Church,* in No. ccliL, April, 1866, 
and the article on ' Tenant Compensation in Ireland,* in No. cclv., 
January, 1867.^ 
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character ; but he believes that the circumstances are desperate 
and justify a resort to extreme measures. We hold, however, 
that Mr. Mill greatly exaggerates the importance of Fenianism 
as an element of national disturbance or imperial danger, 
**and that he displays an extreme or wilful ignorance of Irish 
history in representing h as * the most intense, violent, and 
^ universal outbreak ’ of disaffection we have ever encountered. 
He must have surely forgotten the rebellion of 1798, which 
was Protestant as weH as Catholic in its oliaracter, and 
crushed by a ^sacrifice of 50,000 rebel lives. Tlie sti'cugth of 
Fenianism, which is known to be chieffy American, has been 
already tested ; it could not make a stand anywhere for a single 
day ; nearly every important leader has been captured or 
obliged to fly the c<mntry ; verdicts have been obtained with- 
out difficulty against those (iccused oi' treasonable acts ; the 
law has been vindicated against the Manchester murderers ; 
the authors of ClerkenAvell explosion turn out to be far 
from a formidable band of revolutionists ; and John Mitchel, 
in declining the Head Centreship of the organisation, admits 
that, in its present shape, it is now, and has always been, 
powerless for injury. Btit it is a scandalous exaggeration lor 
Mr. Mill to s]icak of tlie national disaffection of Ireland, as if 
Ulster, the most - imjwrtant province of the country, with its 
prosperous, loyal, and peaceful population, shared in the Fenian 
hatred of England. And there are many other }>arts even of 
Catholic Ireland where Fenianism is unknown. 

The plan V>f Mr. Mill, whether we regard it as intended to 
promote the prosperity of the people or to imj)rove their rela- 
tions with the Government, is simply an arbitrary device of 
the most mischievous and fatal cliaracter, utterly opposed 
to all ^sound economical doctrine, and directly calculated to 
aggravate tenfold the very evils it is meant to supplant. 
t^es it for granted that ])easaiit-proprictors will be as pros- 
perous in Ireland as they are in France and Prussia, as if 
the agriculture of these countries could be compared for a 
moment to that of England or Scotland. M. de Lavergne, 
his own authority, mentions that in spite of a superior climate 
and an equal soil, France, the country of peasant-proprietor- 
ships, only produces half as much per acre as England, the 
^)untry of large estates and large farms. But the petty hold-» 
ings of Ireland have been its curse, and the decrease of them 
tlic chief cause of the agricultural improvement of the last 
twenty years ; it is never by tlie class of peasant-proprietors 
that improvements in tillage or the breed of cattle are made in 
any country. And what assurance can Mr. Mill give us that 
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lie will .be able to prevent a host of petty proprietors from 
subletting to tenants, who in tlieir turn will breaJk up the laud 
among an inferior class of smaller holders, endowed with the 
usual Irish fecundity ? How, in a country so bent upon early 
marriages, will he keep the population within the existing* 
means of employment and subsistence*? And if the population 
should become excessive, will not emigration -^whi(^ is so 
much denounced at present — be the only relief for the neces- 
sitous classes? And how will he impre^re the relations between 
the peasantr}' and the Government by placing the State in the 
position qf the landlords ? How are the tenants* to be com- 
pelled to pay their rents ? Surely it must be by the sharp remedy 
of eviction, with all its inevitable heart-burnings and hatreds, 
directed not as before against Protestant landowners, but 
against the English Government itself. And if the whole body 
of occupiers should refuse to pay, how will the State crict a 
nation? The Government must either bd'|Cotitent to lose 
annually many millions of money, or suffer itself to be charged 
directly with all the disgrace of the evictions. If Mr. Miira 
proposal were to become law to-morrow, there would be an 
immediate cry for the remittance oP rent on the part of the 
State, and Fenianism itself would find materials for further 
disturbance in this new demand. Mr. Mill has made no pro- 
vision whatever for the benefit of the largest half of the agri- 
cultural class — ^the farm-labourers — whose prospects are not 
likely to be improved by a needy class of peasant-jproprietors ; 
and neither will any advantage accrue under his’^j^^^ 
small shop-keeping class, or to the inhabitants of towns and 
villages, who will have no stronger motives than at present to 
regard Great Britain with loyalty and affection. 

But the plan in question cannot prevent the inevitable rise 
of landlordism. If a holder should be evicted, how will it pre- 
vent the forfeited holding fri»m being purchased by a rich man, 
or by a petty tradesman, or a village money-lender ? And if 
the peasant-proprietor should become a borrower on the security 
of his tenure, and be unable to pay, how is the holder of the 
mortgage to be prevented from becoming the owner of the 
jwoperty? The inevitable landlord is always reappearing, 
unless Mr. Mill should limit proprietary rights by a decree 
that every forfeited farm shall be sold only to a peasant- 
occupier, or that it shall not be sold at all. But the fact is, 
that it is not necessary to introduce into Ireland artificial 
modes of facilita^g the purchase of land by farmers, for 
there is always abundance of land in the market for those who 
have money to buy it. The disintegration^of landed estates 
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is already in {progress. Within the last twenty years, one-ninth 
part of the soil has been sold under the direction of llie Landed 
Estates Court, thirty-six millions of money have changed 
hands, and when small purchasers are willing and able to pay 
'the highest prices, it is needless for this purpose to draw upon 
the resources or demand the interposition of the State. 

We have hitherto taken for granted that the 8,000 landlords 
of Ireland— 40 per cent, of whom arc Boman Catholics — might 
be induced to acquiesce in this le^slative revolution ; but Mr. 
Mill seems not to see that they have ainple power to defeat his 
proposal by the simple process of serving notices to quit on all 
the half-million occupiers of farms — save such as hold under 
leases — and resuming the occupation of their own lands. 

Lord Dufferin has published a masterly and trenchant rcpl^ 
to the pamphlet of Mr. Mill, in which the whole subject is 
discussed in all its social and political bearing. In addition 
to many points i^^eady adverted to, his lordship alludes to the 
fact that all existing leases or other terminable contracts wiU 
be overridden by the new settlement; and he asks, ^ Where will 

* the Court be found fit to assess the accruing value of the 

* lands of Ireland ? Nay, what tribunal could be really com- 

* petent to decide on its present amount ? ’ He shows that 
when you have substituted an innumerable crowd of needy 
landlords for the present more affluent proprietors, evictions 
for non-payment of rent would be as rife as ever, and ^ if a 
^ second time a blight should overspread the 1,000,000 acres 
' now under potatoes in Ireland, the burden of supporting the 
^ starving population should fall, not on the rental of the king- 
^ dom, as it did in 1846, but on the Consolidated Fund, from 

* which inexhaustible source would also be derived the incomes 

* of the tlious^ud functionaries necessary to the management of 
a pro])erty of 15,000,000 acres.’ We cordially coincide with 

Lo^ Dufierin in his view of the efiects of this revolutionary 
proposal, as likely to excite jealousy and ill-feeling between 
difierent classes in Ireland, to stimulate Fenianisih and dis- 
affection, and to discourage those wise and liberal landowners 
who have been striving for years to improve the condition of 
the countiy. But the mischief of Mr. Mill’s proposal is not 
likely to be confined to Ireland. Let it be once conceded that 
land in Ireland is the property of the people, the democratic 
working classes on this side of the Channel will not be long 
in announcing the same welcome fact for England; and an 
a^tation, rivalling, if not exceeding, in violence the Chartist 
mtation of Fergus O’Connor, will be the inevitable result. 
The sooner, then^ it is thoroughly understood by the Irish 
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people that all Parliamentary parties are opposed to this revo- 
lutionary plan, the better for the peace of the country and 
for the prospect of an immediate settlement of all her vexed 
questions. It is the duty of the Legislature to settle thi^ 
Land difficulty with all needful despatch, for so long as the 
peasant has no confidence in the existing constitution .of society 
securing to him the fruits of his exertions and outlay, he will 
not only continue in a condition of apathetic indolence, but be 
tempted to seek by violent and disloyal means ^to redress his 
own grievances. Nothing but a temporary interposition of 
the Legislature is w'anted to afford the needed security which 
is the ^cat spring of all industry, and without which the 
foundations of Irish prosper!^, which have been already laid, 
ran never obtain the social breadth and depth so essential- to a 
stro^ and 8tabl| civilisation. * * 

At the present moment, however, notwit^tanding the im- 
mense importance of the Lhnd question, 'that of the Irish 
Church presses forward a more urgent claim for solution. It 
is the unanimous opinion of tlie Liberal Party, both in and out 
of Ireland, that as long as the principle of religious equality 
is not established in Ireland, it is impossible to deal with her 
otlier grievances ; and accordingly it is to this great source of 
irritation that the Parliament of the United Kingdom has now 
seriously addressed itself. The chief interest of £arl Russell’s 
pamphlet lay in its discussion of the Ecclesiastical question, and 
in Ids statesmanlike proposal for its settlement. .Taking his 
stand upon the principle of a full religious equality, he proposed 
tq reduce the Protestant Episcopal Church from its position as- 
an Establishment, her archbishops and bishops no longer to 
sit as ^embers of the House of Lords, and hereafter not to> 
be known by their jurisdictions but by their mates. The pith 
of his lordship’s proposal, which is that of endowment according 
to numbers, is contained in these three lines : — ^ A fair division 

* of the rent-charge in lieii of tithes would give about six- 
' eighths to the Roman Catholic, about one-eighth to the 
^ Protestant Episcopal, and less than an eighth to the Presby- 

* terian Church.’ That is, estimating the rent-charge at 
400 , 000 /., the Roman Catholics would receive 300 , 000 /., the 
Episcopalians 50 , 000 /., and the Presbyterians somewhat less 
than 50 , 000 /. But tlie net annual value of all the ecclesiastical 
revenues (exclusive of the annual value of Episcopal palacea 
and glebe-houses) being 559 , 763 /., the Roman Catholic pro- 
portion would then be about 420 , 000 /., the Episcopi^n 
70 , 000 /., and the Presbyterian about 65 , 000 /. But whatever 
preference we might have felt, with Lord Russell, for a measure 
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which would have ajppropriated a due proportion of the eccle- 
siastical revenues of Irdand to the payment of the lioman 
Catholic clerjicy to au increase of the regium donum of the 
f resbytenans, it seems to be admitted on all hands that the 
time is past when such a n^easure could have been carried. The 
strong repugnance of the ultra-Protestant party in England 
and Scotland to any payment to the Boman Catholic Chiurch ; 
the equally strong detern^natiou of the Roman Catholic clergy 
not to accept such a payment from the State ; ‘the declaration 
of Mr. Disraeli on the part of the Tories that he is opposed to 
such payment ; and finally the hostility to the principle of ex- 
tended endowment 'which is felt by a considerable section of 
the Liberal party, forbid us to hope that such an appropriation 
of the Irish ecclesiastical revenues could be attem])ted with 
success by any Government. Mr. Gladstou|, therefore, has 
tf^en the first great step towards the solution of this difficulty 
and the removid iSi tliis secular injustice, by Up emphatic de- 
claration and Resolution that, * In the opinitm of the House of 
' Commons it is necessary that the Established Church of Ire- 
^ land should cease to c^ist as an establishment, due regard 
* being had to all personal interests and to all individual rights 
^ of property.’ On this iuudamental proj>osition the future 
policy of this country to Ireland rests. The first blow is struck. 
We said two years ago that the time was come when all the 
religious sects of Ireland must be paid or none : and the course 
of events has, as we anticipated, given a clear and definite 
decision in favour of the latter alternative. There are pediti- 
cians who imagine' that an interval of repose, a breatliing-timc 
of recollection and recovery, is demanded alike in the name of 
the material and the moral interests of Ii*eland ; but vre confess 
that we can seiS nothing in the exceptional circumstances of the 
country to justify a moment’s loss of time in remedying exist- 
ing abuses, in relieving the people from unjust burdens, in 
securing to their industry the most ample ]>rotcction, and in 
convincing them that the Constitution under which tliey live is 
fitted to improve their condition, and fulfils all the objects of 
social government. There ought not to be an hour’s delay be- 
yond what is imperatively necessary. And yet it would be well 
if the Irish people themselves could sec that legislation cannot 
of itself make a prosperous nation. They are sanjpine that, 
after the settlement of the Church and Land questions, their 
country will rise with a buoyant spring on the removal of the 
weight which has so long pressed down its energies. But the 
Irish comxdaint is a hard, obstinate, indolent sore, of very long 
standing, which seme will cauterise, and others, with strong 
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remedies^ will only chafe and inflame ; and time will most 
certainly be needed^ after we administer a number of positive 
remedies, to enable tlic patient to recover the tone of his 
health. The Irish must be made to learn that no legislation^ 
or even change of institutions, will work those miracles that 
are the slow and painful product of private virtue, patient toil, 
and more patient endurance; that there are no mechanical 
contrivances for the attainment of an end which is the allotted 
reward of moral eflbrt and self-denying labour, and that a 
people mue-t strive hard and sacrifice mu^ for tlie sake of that 
silent intetual hamony which is the primary condition of a 
nation’s life. We trust, however, that we are fast approaching 
the time when it shall no more be said that in Ireland the 
laws of nature are reversed — fertility bringing no blessing, 
population only marking thg progress of misery, and religion 
the perpetual wiRchword of strife ; and that a new generation 
will grow u]) |iritli a calmer history, enjoyiitg a stable rule 
against which rebellion would be madness, and wisely using 
those civil and political rights which arc the glory of a nation. 


Akt. VII . — Iltstnry of the French in India, By Major G. B. 

Malleson. London: 1868. 

T N undertaking to write this * History of the Frendi in India,’ 
Major Malleson set himself the task of dispelling a whole 
tissue of misrepresentations w'hich have become accredited on 
this subject, and this task he has’ accomplished in a most 
creditable manner. He has produced a volume alike attractive 
to the general reader, and valuable for its new matter to the 
special student It is not too much to say that now for the 
first time we are furnished with a faithful narrative of that 
])ortion of European enterprise in India which turns upon 
the contest waged by the English East India Company against 
French influence, and specially against Dupleix. On several 
capital incidents in tliis contest, the views presented by Major 
Malleson diflTer widely from those that have been genersdly 
accepted by our standard authorities on Anglo-Indian history. 
When we find ourselves called upon to m^ify opinions that 
seemed so well warranted, we look warily at the new case sub- 
mitted to us before we admit its correctness ; but we have no 
hesitation in saying that Major Malleson’s narrative will stand 
this test of criticism. The novel points he has advanced ore 
supported by irrefragable evidence, which it is in the reader’s 
power to weigh for himself. Tliis evidence is drawn from 
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Iiitherto neglected records, both English and French, but for 
the most part the latter. For the lirst time the Pondicherry 
Archiyes and the original official correspondence of the French 
^officers in command have been consulted, instead of onesided 
versions by men who, having been directly interested in a con- 
test that keenly appealed to human passions, must unavoidably 
have retained some partizan feelings in their attempts, however 
honest, to survey its incidents with equity. It was impossible 
for any English contemporary of Duplcix, who bad himself been 
drawn within 'the vortex of the life and death struggle against 
that officer, so to divest himself of the effect of his original feel- 
ings as to be ajble to weigh justly a course of action that sprang 
from a source of the most direct antagonism. Yet on no better 
testimony tlian that of such necessarily partial authorities has 
the ap)preciation of French affairs^in India b^n formed, which 
it is the aim of the present publication vciy gpreatly to modify. 
Kor let it be th<Htfght that it is immaterial to rpetify our views 
on this subject. The history of the ephemeral power of France 
in India is one full of interest and pregnant w*ith instruction. 
Those much misapprehended Frenchmen who strove and toiled 
to found an Asiatic empire were some of them quite on a 
level with Clive for genius and bold-hcartedness. While in 
every other quarter the France of Louis XV. presented a 
uniform spectacle of wretched incapacity and abasement, in 
India she possessed an isolated band of sons, as eminent for 
daring qualities, vigour of mind, and gallant fortitude under 
painfully adverse circumstances as any she ever produced. Yet 
it was the hard lot of these sterling men to be first deserted by 
the mother country, and then to have even their memories for- 
gotten or aspersed, until at last an Anglo-Indian is found to 
raise to their Hinrecognised worth that literary monument which 
it is unaccountable no Frenchman should have been at the 
pains to rear. 

The first attempt by Frenchmen to follow in the wake of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English adventurers, wdio preceded 
them in Indian expeditions, dates from the reign of Louis XII., 
when some merchants of Rouen fitted out two ships to trade 
in the Indian seas. Henri lY. gave, in 1604, a charter to 
a Company, which, however, proved still-born, until Richelieu, 
with characteristic energy, imparted life to it in 1642 by special 
privileges, the immediate result being an attempt to colonise 
Madagascar, which, after several years of hard contest with the 
natives, ended in fsdlure. jlut Colbert was then the directing 
spirit of France, and he was not disposed to let Indian trade 
become the inonqpoly of rival maritime Powers. Consequently 
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he reconstructed, with government assistance, the bankrupt 
Company on a new footing. At that time the most weighty 
European Power in India was that of the Dutch, and to sup- 
plant it, accordingly, French •effort was principally directed. 
Under the direction of Caron, a Dutch deserter, an expeditioir 
was despatched, which led to the establishment of factories at 
Surat and Masulipatam, and gladdened the heart of the home 
authorities by the return of lucrative cargoes. But, before 
long, the good faith of Caron became suspected by his em- 
ployers, and he was recalled in 1673 to make* room for one 
Francois Martin, who had served under hkn — a*man repre- 
sented as of singular simplicity of carriage and unaffected 
earnestness of })urpose. * 

Martin must be regarded as the real founder of French power 
and greatness in India, to the furt^rance of which, to quote 
Major Malleson^i words, ^ h^ devoted a long career in singleness 
‘ of heart and with great success.’ It wa:: ^artin who cob- 
trivfd to get from Sherc Khan Lodi the grant of a piece of land 
Jiis quick eye had selected, and there, after the destruction of 
the Frencli settlement at St Thome by the Dutch, in 1674, he 
laidpfhe foundation of Pondicherry. But this infant settlement, 
though destined in tlie end to prove the abiding strong];^old of 
Fi'ance, did not grow- up without severe trials. In 1693 the 
iiii})Iacable Dutch, bent on anuihila^ng every ])ossible compe- 
titor, made themselves masters of Martin’s small and feebly 
fortified colony, and the laboui’s of a life to secure for France 
a footing cm the Coromandel coast would have beefi utterly lost 
hut for the Peace of Kyswick, which by one clause stipulated a 
mutual restitution of con(j[uests. Martin then returned to his 
own creation, upon w’hich he expended so much intelligence, 
that at the time of his death in 1706, Pondichcri^, from a mere 
factory, had grown into a town of 40,000 inhabitants, with a 
garrison of some 700 Europeans. But the prosperity which had 
attended the administration of Martin failed on the cessation of 
his able direction. The peculiar blight which seems ever to 
descend upon trading institutions fostered by exclusive privi- 
leges of monopoly, fell also on the French India Company. 
Colbert’s creation had become virtually insolvent, in spite of 
its magnificent grants from the State, when the arch quack 
Law, seizing the peculiar attraction which a company trad- 
ing to the gorgeous East possessed for the multitude, darted 
upon the moribund body to turn it into an instrument for 
decoying dupes within the meshes of his system. Under the 
impulse of this stimulus, the Perpetual Company of the Indies 
became a vast scheme of mad speculation, accompahied by a 
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momentary show of prodigious success. From a humble asso- 
ciation of mere merchants it emerged into the splendour of a 
sovereign corporation, until the inevitable collapse of all this 
gambling mania in 1720 reduced it again into what it had been 
by virtue of Colbert’s charter, with the addition of the mono- 
poly of the sale of tobacco in France. Fortunately, during 
its short day of prosperity, the Company had been provident 
enough to send considerable supplies and specie to Pondicherry, 
which, reaching Governed Lenoir in 1721, gave, him the means 
to do that which in the following years, when the Company 
was again 'v^dthout funds, materially contributed to make the 
French settlements tide over the period of subsequent neglect. 

From 1720 to 1741 a state of things prevailed, which, 
though far from satisfactory, inasmuch as the Company’s 
finances languished, and its directors wofully neglected their 
settlements, proved less disastrous than might have been antici- 
pated, thanks to tbje practical qualities shown by tlie Company's 
officers in India. Of these Dumas demands s]>eeial notice, for 
he it was who first acquired political intluenco for his countiy- 
men, through the respect inspired into the natives by the 
firmness he displayed on the occasion of the great Mahicatta 
invasion of the Carnatic ip 1740. The incidents attending this 
terrific? irruption proved ipdeed of capital consequence, for they 
resulted in intimate relations between native chiefs and the 
French authorities, which' laid the basis for that moral ascen- 
dancy which enabled Dupleix for so many years to render the 
forces of Indian princes subservient to himself. It is therefore 
indispensable, for the comprehension of subsequent events, to 
note the leading facts connected ^vith this invasion. 

At that period the viceroyalty of the Carnatic had been con- 
ferred by the Great Mogul on Dost Ali, who had an elder son, 
Sufder Ali, and a son-in-law Chunda Sahib, destined to play 
a prominent part in Indian politics, and from his earliest years 
a pronounced friend of the French. On the 20th May, 1730, 
Dost Ali was surprised and utterly w^orsted by the Mahrattas, 
he himself and his second son remaining dead on the field ; 
when Sufder Ali from Vellore, and Chunda Sahib from Tri- 
chinopoly — fortresses of first-rate strength in whicli they took 
refuge — sought from M. Dumas; Governor of Pondicherry, the 
privilege of sending thither for protection their families and 
treasures, while they themselves prepared to resist in their 
strongholds the assault of the invaders. The request could 
not be otherwise than highly inconvenient. To concede it 
was publicly to provoke the resentment of the Mahrattas. 
Yet, after due consideration of all the risks, Dumas deemed it 
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expedient to grant the protection demanded, and mth the 
assent of his council he did so. What he had anticipated came 
to pass ; Kaghojee Bhonsla, thb Mahratta chief, imperiously 
threatened Pondicherry with the fate that had been inflicted on 
Basscin, unless the French paid him tribute and delivered u|» 
the persons and treasures that had been placed under their pro- 
tection. This summons Dumas quietly dismissed, and made 
every preparation resolutely to defend Pondicherry to the last 
man rather than betray the charge, he had assumed, even 
though he became aware thqf, with Oriental flcj^leness, one of 
the two meu Tor whose saJte he was exposing himself* to enor- 
mous dangers, had entered into secret negotiations with the 
enemy. Sufder Ali, namely, was covetous of the position ac- 
qiiii ed by (Jhunda Sahib. His ambition was to succeed to bis 
father’s ^abobship, with the same extent of power he had pos- 
sessed ; and to thjit end he. made promises ^ the Mahrattas, 
in the event of their lending their forces to the expulsion qf 
Chunda Sahib from Arcot. These treacherotis dealings were, 
of course, meant to be strictly secret ; but Dumas’ vigilance 
penetrated the plot, without, however, giving any indication 
of Ins discovery to the guilty party. When, tliercfore, the 
Maffrattas retired in secret understanding with Sufder Ali, 
and the latter paid a visit of state to Pondicherry in grati- 
tude for the services rendered, Dumas contrived to obtain a 
material reward ih the sha])e of a grant o^land, subsequently 
donflrmed by a finnan from Delhi, and the invesfiture, not of 
Dumas individually, but of the French governor for all time, 
by the Great IViogiil, with the rank of Nabob. Scarceljr, 
however, had this state visit been paid, when the Mahrattas, m 
collusion with the perfidious Sufder Ali, agaiu poured down on 
the Carnatic, and, after capturing the unfortunate Chunda 
Sahib, who was quite unprepared, besieged l*oAdicherry with 
what tlireatened to prove an irresistible force. But Dumas, who 
still had within his avails the family and treasures of the cap- 
tive Chunda Sahib, gallantly defied the attack, declining to 
purchase safety by the surrender of those confided to his trust, 
until at last the Mahratta invader retired, foiled by tlje un- 
daunted resistance of the Frenchman, and obliged to console 
himself for the loss of the coveted treasure by the sole posses- 
sion of Chunda Sahib, whom he carried a prisoner to lus own 
country on the Western Coast. The inunediate fruit reaped 
by the French Company from this successful resistance to the 
hitherto invincible Mahrattas, and from the profound impression 
produced on native minds by the spectacle of Dumas’ imper- 
turbable steadfastness, was an accession of influence excee^g 
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anything which it had been until then conceived possible for 
Europeans to acquire in India. The grant of valuable land 
was as nothing compared to the intangible, and yet real moral 
ascendancy implied by the recognition of the French governor 
«s Nabob at the hands of the grateful Mogul. In native eyes, 
the French .were at once transformed into beings of a higher 
authority by this * sunnud and when, a few months later, in 
October, 1741, Dumas retired, he had every right to boast of 
having raised the positioji of the Company enormously. 

The successor of Dumas was i^ne other than Duplcix, with 
whose appearance on the scene commences an altogether new 
and stirring phase in the history of the French in India. From 
this moment we enter on what is its imperial section — com- 
prising the brilliant attempt to found a French empire, and to 
carry off the goldeii prize wliich was ultimately secured by our- 
selves. The at^inpt thus tnad& may be divided into three 
periods, each ha\ing a prominent central figure as its represen- 
tative — DupleixJ Bussy, and Lally. It is beyond the limits of 
this article to follow Major Malleson tlirough the whole course 
of events with which these three distiiiguislied names are iden- 
tified. All our space will pcraiit is to thaw attention to some 
of the more im^iortant facts which are represented by him* in a 
light differing from that which has been generally accepted. 

Of the points which Major !Mallcson joins issue with 
received opinions, none is more calculated to raise controversy 
than his decided vindication of Dupleix from the charges of batl 
faith and inordinate vanity, that have been brought against 
him by all English writers on Indian history.* Tliat Duplcix 
displayed abilities of no ordinary kind has been freely ackno\v- 
ledged by his adversaries, but it has likcAvise been the received 
opinion, that j)ersonal ambition and inflated self-conceit lay at 
the root of all his policy. Major Malleson assures us that this 
estimate of Dupleix’s character is absolutely false, and mainly 
due to a thorough misapprehension of his conduct on the occa- 
sion of the capitulation of Madras — a capital event in the course 
of his Indian career — this misapprehension having been con- 
firmed by an artful display of deceptive collateral circumstances, 

♦ Mr. Mill (* British Indio,* vol. iii. p. 67) chiefly follows Orme 
in describing the conduct of Dupleix, and he admits the one-sided 
evidence of Labourdonnais’s Vindication against his rival. Dr. 
Marshman, whose compendious * History of India ’ is a very useful 
and popular work, has merely trodden in the footsteps of his prede- 
cessors in his short narrative of tlie French occupation, and has 
taken a totally erroneous view of the character and conduct of 
Dupleix. 
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caused by tbe cnminal action of Dupleix’s own colleague La- 
bourdonnais, who first corruptly allied himself with the English, 
and then contrived to hoax the public mind in France into 
believing him to be the persecuted victim of the man whom on 
the contrary he had cruelly wronged. Startling though if 
must be to be asked entirely to reverse an accredited opinion, 
we have no hesitatiem in saying that Major JVfalleson has made 
out a conclusive case. Dupleix’s character was on a par 
with his genius, and the injustice thatf has been so long done 
him is all the greater, that precisely on the score? of nobleness 
of nature l)uj)leix was unapproached by any of his otherwise 
illustrious countrymen in India. The abilities evinced by 
several of these men were of an order little inferior to his own. 
Bussy might even rank as Dupleix’s equal lor boldness of 
design and wonderfid power in dealing with men ; but for dis- 
interestedness, ungrudging sfelf-sacrificc, and Untiring devotion 
to the jniblie cause — ^just the very qualities yrhich have beeli 
denied to hiiu — Diipleix stands quite without a rival. 

When Duplcix succeeded to the sujireme government of the 
French sctlleinents, he had already served an apprenticeship of 
more than twenty years in India, duiTiug the last ten of which 
he had presided over Chandemagor to4he no small satisfaction 
of the Company , since he had contrived to raise that settlement 
from a condition of ruin to one of unprecedented prosperity. 
Dupleix came, therefore, to Pondicherry — still suffering from 
Mahratta depredation — with a high reputation for administra- 
tive abilities, and very pronounced expectations on* the part of 
the directors, that their beneficent action ivould speedily be 
visible in the improved appearance of the sadly distressed com- 
munity. The expectation was not disappointed ; Dupleix cx- 
])ciulcd not only all his energy, but even a porti<«n of his great 
jirivatc fortune, in the work of revh ing Pondicherry. It is 
manifest that from the commencement he shaped his course 
with the firm purpose of establishing for the Company an im- 
perial position in the Carnatic, such as the directors had never 
dreamt of acquiring. In his intercourse from Chandemagor 
with native princes, Dupleix had thoroughly satisfied himself 
of the relative power of Europeans and Orientals, and in confi- 
dent reliance on this judgment he had daringly worked out in 
his mind a scheme of operations, exceeding in vastness and 
splendour all that the boldest Western adventurer in India had 
yet ventured to dream of. The scheme so daringly conceived 
was based on two points — expulsion of the rival English forces 
from the Coromandel coast and tacit conquest of the Carnatic, 
if not of more, through an active alliance witli the representa- 
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tives of Mogul authority, by which Dupleix foresaw that he 
would quickly render the country tributary to the French, from 
the superior efficacy that would be experienced in European 
forces for the protection of the declining Mogul against the 
pressure of invading Mahrattas and insurgent ])rinccs. To make 
his countrymen the onl/ Europeans located in that quarter of 
the ^lobe — to prepare the destruction of Madras and all the 
English settlements in the Climatic — and to lay the foundation 
for a degree of moral ascendancy over the Subadar of the Dec- 
can, who waS Viceroy in the name of the Great Mogul, which 
should enable him to use this potentate as a piip])ct when the 
time came, this was the policy Dupleix laboured for with silent 
but untiring assiduity, until in 1743 the riijiturc between 
France and England aiforded him tlie opportunity to commence 
the execution of his long-harboured designs. 

If it should be thought that in thus entertaining the fixed 
purpose of absolutely expelling the English from Soutlu^rn 
India, Dupleix showed himself animated with wanton animosity, 
it will be well to remember that precisely the same feeling was 
entertained on the other side against the French. The policy 
of the English directoi^ was identical in spirit with that of 
Dupleix, only it was not served with equal vigour. The French 
and English Companies were on terms of such angry rivalry in 
those regions, that for the two to live in neighbourly conij)eti- 
tion was out of the question. A feeling of intense jealousy and 
hostility actuated the competing establishments of Pondicherry 
and Madras against each other, which rendered a solid under- 
standing impossible ; and accordingly, when war actually broke 
out, the English, more idert than the pusillanimous and in- 
solvent French directors, sent out to India a formidable ex- 
pedition wdtk the view of getting the start, and annihilating 
their rivals outright before help came from France. That this 
w'as not brought about is due solely to the incompetcuce of 
the English naval commander, and to the skill of Du])lcix in 
working upon the British through the medium of the awe 
still attached to the title of the Mogul. The Subadar of 
tlie Deccan forbade any molestation of the French, and at his 
injunction Admiral Barnet was content to stand at rest until 
Labourdonnais arrived with reinforcements he had himself con- 
trived to raise with enormous difficulties in the Isle of France, 
and then the whole scene changed. From being cooped within 
walls — virtually at the mercy of the enemy if only he had the 
common sense to appear — Dupleix suddenly found himself in 
a i^ition which his bold genius at once made the basis for 
active and onward movement. From the instant that Labour- 
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donnais’ vessels were sighted, the mind of Dupleix leapt to 
the idea of success by the capture of Madras, and he earnestly 
urged Labourdonnais to lose no time in consummating his 
triumph. 

Here we have reached what may well startle the reader* 
of Major Malleson’s book. At this point he finds himself 
called upon by the author, not merely to modify particular 
opinions, but absolutely to invert all he has hitherto been told 
to believe about the two Frenchmen vTho acted the chief parts 
in the transactions that followed. To foDow Majpr Malleson 
ill his viev.s, it is necessary, not only to exalt a character 
hitherto impugned for want of principle, but alsp to pronounce 
stained ^\ith comi])tion and bad faith a man w^ho lias been 
held up as the ty])e of honour in contrast with the duplicity of 
his colleague. Yet paradoxical as. this wholesale revcrssd of 
standing o])inion may seem*, its justice will be found to be 
fully established by the evidence. That L{d)ourdonnais wak 
jiossessod of extraordinary energy and resolution docs not 
admit of doubt. His administration of the Isle of France is a 
niiiniiment to his indomitable firmness and untiring exertion. 
The very ships in which he arrived oh the coast of India bore 
testimony to his indefatigable spirit 5 for, out of no other 
icsources than his ingenuity could devise in tlic loneliness of 
that island, Labourdonnais had entirely created for himself the 
exficditioii with which he sailed to the rescue of Dupleix. The 
difiiculties wliich he set himself to overcome Averc tnily appal- 
ling, fur the home authorities had left him utterly destitute. 

* But Labourdoiiuais determined to make what he had not. lie 
himself, carpenter, engineer, tailor, and smith, constructed with his 
own hands the modti of all the articles that were required. Under 
liis own personal superintendence, some men were tvaiued to act as 
tailors, to cut out and prepare sails ; others, as carpenters, busied 
themselves with gun-carriages, and fitted the vessels to receive 
them. Some "were set to work to prepare materials for building 
ships, others to put together those materials. Then, again, lln^ 
sailors were trained to work together, to serve the guns, to scale 
walls, to fire at a mark, to use the grappling-hook. Finding their 
numbers insufficient, he recruited from the negroes, and formed tlie 
whole into mixed companies. Working in this way he soon found 
himscll: at the head of a body of men, well taught and well disci- 
plined, and ready to undertake any enterprise he might assign to 
them.’ (P. 119.) 

And yet >vhen this gallant sailor at last actually reached the 
scene of action, after such sustained and strenuous exertions, 
his whole energy seemed all at once to forsake him. lYherein 
are we to seek the cause for the transfonqation which thus 
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suddenly came over one who, till then, had given so bright 
an example of daring resolution ? It can be found only in 
certain defects of character, the existence of which has been 
^lost sight of in a deceitful halo of romance that has encircled 
Labourdonnais’ name. The truth is that, however able and 
ciitei’j>rising, Labourdonnais was also thoroughly selfish. As 
long as he was not called upon to share authority — as long as 
he could be absolute in command — he threw into all his actions 
the marvellous energy* of his daring nature; but the case 
changed as. soon as his sense of authority was checked by the 
presence of one claiming equal standing. Then the fires of 
envy and jealou^ infiamed his heart, and got the better of all 
other feelings. . To have to pay deference, to have to recognise 
a right of control or interference, was what he could not brook. 
But on his arrival in Iiidiay Labourdonnais found himself iii 
presence of a man who, though most ctmeiliatory, yet spoke 
and bore himself as invested with equal ranki — in some respects 
even with sujierior power. To such a position Labourdonnais 
was quite unable to accommodate himself ; and under an un- 
governable sense of irritation, he sulked at first, and then 
hurried into a course o^ action grossly reprehensible. After 
all, the case is not aif uncommon one. History has many 
parallel instances of failures due to wilful insubordination on 
the part of a second in command. 

Tt was on the 8th Jul^ 1746, that Labourdonnais* squadron 
dropped anchor before Pondicherry, after having previously 
beaten off the English fleet, and thereby both relieved Pondi- 
cherry and uncovered Madras. In his exculpatory Memoir, 
Labourdonnais affirms his reception from Duplcix to have been 
unbecoming from the first. How thoroughly untruthful tliis 
very artfully written Memoir is, cannot be conceived by any 
one wlio has not made a study of its contents. As this 
point has, however, been made much of, it is necessary to show 
its utter falseness. Dupleix’s letters exist to prove the extra- 
ordinary cordiality with which he met the Admiral. * Yours 
^ will be the honour of success,* he writes to Labourdonnais, 
on first hearing of his arrival, * and I shall hold myself lucky 
^ in contributing thereto through means that owe their value 
‘ entirely to your skill.’ And again, * I shall esteem myself 
^ happy to have contributed to success by causes which will 
‘ only derive merit from your conduct, and its happy results, 

* for which I am ardently desirous. I feel too much the im- 

* portance of our union, not to give myself entirely to bring 

* it about’ The enterprise to which this union was to be 
directed was perfectly agreed upon. In these letters, down to 
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more than ten days after the arrival of the squadron, both 
officers were of the same opinion, that to take Madras is the 
only thing worth doing ‘ which can indemnify the Company for 
* its losses and expenses.’ Labourdonnais, in his correspond- 
ence, shows himself at first as keen as Dupleix. In a letter 
of July 17 th, he discusses how he had best treat Madras when 
captured — for that capture must follow he considers a thing 
beyond doubt — and yet a few days later all his resolution 
vanished, and instead of pushing on the expedition, Labour- 
donnais proposed to soil in quest of the English squadron, and 
actually did so, to the profound annoyance of Dujddix, who had 
been straining every nerve for the Madras expedition. Still 
further to aggravate his vexation, Labourdonnais did not even 
carry out the proj[K)sed object of his cruise with vigour, but 
allowed the English ships to escape. On the 13th August, 
DupLeix made use of his undehiahly superior authority as 
Governor-General to send the Admiral positive orders to pro- 
(*ccd with the expedition to Madras, which ihc latter at last 
reluctantly obeyed. It has been affirmed that Labourdonnais’ 
reason for hanging back was Dupleix’s refusal to supply him 
M'ith the requisite stores. It is clearly established that this is 
utterly untrue. Dupleix really stripped Pondicherry of every 
gun he could }K)ssibly spare, in order to satisfy the Admiral’s 
demands, for his heart was set on an expedition, as to the easy 
success of which he never entertained a doubt. 

Events fully justified his confident anticipations, for after five 
days’ feeble defence, Madras surrendered on September 20th, 
1746, by a capitulation, in connexion wdlh which charges of the 
gravest kind have been advanced against Dupleix. The cur- 
rent version is, that Madras ivas surrendered on definite terms 
of ransom to Labourdonnais; that the capitu^jition so con- 
cluded was then repudiated by Dupleix when he found liim- 
sclf in possession of the cherished prize ; tjiat Labourdonnais, 
justly indignant at so barefaced a violation of good faith, stood 
out honourably for the execution of the terms he had agreed to ; 
that, nevertheless, Dupleix cynically persisted in disowning 
obligations he had previously been a party to ; and that thus 
an act of disgraceful treachery was deliberately perpetrated in 
the teeth of Labourdonnais’ high-spirited protests. Now, on 
every one of these heads the direct contrary to what has been 
advanced is the fact. Madras was surrendered, not on terms 
of ransom, but unconditionally — no capitulation ever accepted 
was subsequently repudiated by Dupleix — Labourdonnais’ as- 
sumed display of virtuous indignation at bad faith was a mere 
feint suggested by corrupt motives — and Dupleix, so far from 
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outstepping the bounds of right, did only what was incumbent 
on him in rejecting a treaty which could have no binding 
force on his superior authority, from the fact of its being a 
clandestine instrument concluded in defiance of his explicit 
instriictions to the contrary. The evidence on these points is 
conclusive. • 

At a late hour on September 20th, the English commis- 
sioners surrendered Madras, and in a hurried cx>inmnnicatioTi 
of a few lines, dated 8 A, M., September 21st, Labourdonnais 
notified to Dupleix his occupation of the city. On the day 
after, he wrote him a report of what had happened, in which 
he states, ‘ The English surrendered to me with even more 
‘ ]wecii)itation than T wrote you. I have them at my discretion, 

‘ and the eapiiulation which they signed has been left with 
^ me, without their having dreamt of demamling a duplicate.^ 
The nature of this capitulation is still more clearly defined 
by Labourdonnais in a subsequent despatch of the 23rd. 

‘ There is a capitulation,’ he urites, ‘ signed by the tiovernor, 

^ of which I subjoin a copy ; but it does no more, as you will 
‘ see, than authorise me to dispose of the place.’ In this 
despatch Labourdonnais then proc/ccds to discuss what it may 
be most proper to do with Madras — of itself a sufficient proof 
that at this time he did not consider himself bound by any 
previous agreement. But though free to act he might choose 
on this score, by his own showing, Labourdonnais, even before 
sailing for Madras, had thrown out the idea of subjecting it to 
ransom, against* w'hich Dufdeix protested in a documenl dated 
as long back as Juno 20th. 

But since the siege, the reasons originally weighing with him 
against such a step had been strengthened by other motives of 
ptdicy. The, English, in their distress, had called on the 
Nabob of the Carnatic to stand between them and tlie French 
in his suzerain capacity. Accordingly the Nabob did intimate 
to the French that he would not tolerate any invasion of the 
English settlements by them. Dupleix sought to obviate this 
dictatorial interference by intimating to the Nabob hia intention 
to give over to him Madras wdien onco captured. But this 
intention in Duplcix’s own mind went no farther than to give 
up to tlie Nabob the bare city, dismantled of all its European 
w'orks of defence, and stripped of everything that could make 
it valuable as a military position. Under these circumstances, 
being mindful of his promise to the Nabob, and of Labour- 
donnais’ previous inclination in favour of restoring Madras to 
the English for a ransom, Dupleix despatched on the night of 
the 21st (when stiU ignorant of the surrender) a special mes- 
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seng:er to Lahourdonnais with a letter that is preserved, in 
which he informs the latter of his firm intention to deliver 
Madras to the !Nabob, and instructs him, therefore, *not to 
^ listen to any propositions which may be made for the ran- 
‘ Fom of the place, as that would be to deceive the Nabob, and 
^ make him join our enemies.’ This communication was in 
Lalxmrdonnais’ hands on the 23rd. It is conceivable that, 
with his perverse temper, Labourdonnais mi^ht have secretly 
promised to give back Madras for a sum of money, and then 
have kept the fact back from Dupleix at the beginning ; but 
how can it ever be believed that any such comj)act was really 
made in the* o^ipitulalion of Septeuiber 20tli, when, three days 
after the receipt of those explicit instructions, we find Labour- 
donnais replying to Dupleix on September 24th, with a simple 
request for his detailed commands how Madras w^as to be dealt 
with ? Whatevr^’’ motives for cohecalment might have existed 
neeossarily ceased this point. That the English authoritiq^, 
in conversation, had before then already thrown out tlie sug- 
gest it »n of a ransom is i) 08 itive, but whatever had passed was 
strictly informal, as is now irrefragably demonstrated under La- 
bourd(»nnais’ own hand in his corrosjjondcnce with Dujileix. 
With this before us, it is im|iossible not^ to endorse Major Mallc- 
soifs eonelusions. 

* 1st. That Labnurdomiais bad, as commander of the expedi- 
tion, no right to conclude any definitive treaty with the English 
without the consent of the Governor-General of French India. 
2n(ily. That up to September 25ch, the fifth day aftcr*tho capitula- 
tion, no such definitive treaty had been entered into ; and 3rdly. 
That up to that date the feelings of Labourdonnais, gratiOed by 
success, had been most friendly towards the Pondicherry authorities.* 

Yet, on the 2ntli September, Labourdonnais, who but two 
da} < l) 0 .fore had not one word to say against Diipleix’s pro- 
j)os(*d jdaii of operations, actually concluded with the English 
Cl(»vcrnor, Morse, a convention for the restoration of Madras, 
against ])ayincnt of 1,100,000 pagodas, w’hich convention pur- 
ported to he but the completion of stipulations till then unheard 
of, though stated to be contained in the original capitulation 
of the 20th September, Of coui*se Dupleix scorned the idea 
of recognising the validity of so preposterous an instrument, 
and forthwith asserted the superiority of his authority, which 
Labourdonnais then attempted to impugn, on the strength of 
extraordinary commissions he never produced. It is neither 
necessary nor would it be interesting to follow out, date by date, 
the incidents of the contest wdiicli now ensued between these 
two men, the one vehemently insisting on, and the other as 
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steadily but with far more dignity declining, the acceptance of 
this unaccountable convention, by which 3ie fruits of the ex- 
pedition w'ere to be sacrificed for the promise of a postponed 
and very inadequate payment. 

« Labourdounais’ conduct for violence and unseemliness now 
became rather that of a madman than a reasonable being. It is 
evident that every thought but that of securing by some means 
or other the execution of what had been stipulated in the second 
and unauthorised convention of the 26th September had lost 
attraction for him, and why this should have b6eii so has been 
made clear by Major Malleson. Labourdonnais now stands 
convicted of having been bought by ttie members of the Madras 
Council at the price of 40,000Z. on tlie evidence of papers in the 
India House, heretofore unknown, which prove the directors to 
have been privy to a bond given for that sum to Labourdon- 
nais ^ in consideration of his restoring Madras to the English.’ 
Lpvc of lucre turned the otherwise high-spirited and daring 
seaman into a traitor, and made him not merely defy Dupleix's 
superior authority, but actually expose to destruction the 
men under his command, by staying upon the open roadstead 
until the monsoon swept Klown upon the squadron and made 
terrible havoc w4th shipping and with human lives. In a few 
hours the French fleet ceased to exist, and more tlian 1,200 
human beings had sunk into a watery grave. This disaster 
stung Labourdonnais to a paroxysm of despair and fury, 'which 
seems to have qui^c blinded bis reason, so outrageous is the act 
to which he had recourse. The hurricane which did so much 
damage occurred from the 14th to the 17th October. On the 
12th Labourdonnais foi'wardcd once more to Pondicherry a 
slightly modified form of his convention, which on the 14th 
had been retuped by Dupleix with a full statement of the 
grounds for his refusal to accept it; and yet, with this de- 
spatch in his ])Ocket, Labourdonnais not merely signed the 
very same convention with Governor Morse the day after the 
hurricane, but went to the incredible length of affixing a 
preamble, affirming the Council of Pondicherry to have ‘ en- 
^ g^ed itself to hold to the capitulation in those terms.’ 

ith this solemn lie for his last deed — a lie which it is indeed 
difficult to find any intelligible explanation for, so patent wsis 
it and so inevitably doomed to immediate cxi)osure — La- 
bourdonnais took his departure for France, liis heart bursting 
with rage and venom. Of course that hapi>cned which La^ 
bourdonnais at the time must have known would happen. 
Dupleix, on his rival’s departure recognised as supreme Go- 
vernor, entirely overruled Labourdonnais’ treaty, and dealt with 
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Madras as a conquest at his discretion. That he was perfectly 
justified in doing so we apprehend no one will be disposed to 
dispute with the knowledge of these facts ; though perhaps it 
may be thought by some that his j)olicy was more inspired by 
vindictive passion tliaii sound views. It appears to us th&t 
such a charge rests on a misappi^hcnsion of the situation. 
Dupleix aimed deliberately at the complete expulsion of the 
Eiigliffii from the Carnatic, because he felt that unless he suc- 
ceeded in this ]>oint, they would end by driving out his own 
countrymen. Nor was there anything unreasonable in this 
conception. The English were not invincible ; the power of 
France in India w'as equal to our own. None of the lustre tliat 
has since surrounded our position in India was then in existence. 
In fact, English ])ower, especially in the Carniftic, was so weak 
and so ill directed, that it is a njiarvel how the fortuitous com- 
bination of lucky chances 'should have repeatedly intervened 
to save it from the annihilation which Duplejx strove to infiict 
u])on us. But it was the misfortune of this great genius to 
have, with few exceptions, very unworthy . instruments at his 
disjiosal, so that a great jiolicy and ably matured plans, though 
ain])ly su])ported with material meafis supplied by his indefati- 
gnl>le exertions, were brought to nought on the eve of assured 
success, through the culpable failure of the agents charged with 
the execution of them. 

The period of what may be called Dupleix’s imperial action 
extends from his taking jKissession of Madras, in 1746, down to 
August, 1754, wiicn he returned to France superseded. During 
tliese years he elaborated, and very nearly consummated, his 
S(4icme of ac^quiring the suzerainty over India by reducing that 
country through native vassals bound to France in the silken 
fetters of moral subjection. All that we have since come to do 
empirically and by degrees, stood before the mind’s eye of 
Diqdcix in pciicct fulness, llis first act w'as to cow the native 
mind. The Nabob of the Carnatic demanded the delivery to 
him of ]Madras, which Dupleix had promised, but never meant 
to give up otherwise than dismantled. He had now, tliere- 
Ibrc, to force his way, after Labourdonnais’ abrupt departure, 
into Madras right thi*ough the Nabob’s army of 1 0,000 men. 
All Dupleix could muster w^crc a few hundred men — in part 
natives— and without cannon. It must be remembered that at 
that time Europeans had not yet acquired a knowledge of their 
physical superiority. When, therefore, Paradis, the officer in 
command, led his men to charge successfully the Nabob’s bat- 
talions as they stood flanked by enormous batteries on the 
bank of the river Adyar, near St. Thom(5j the victory achieved 
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marked an epoch in the history of European influence. But, 
like all the French did in India, this memorable exploit has 
dropped out of mind. 

AVe cannot follow Dupleix through all the incidents of his 
ai^uous struggle for the realisation of his splendid schemes. 
These received a severe dheck by the Peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pellc, which stipulated the restitution of Madras. The pang 
of this sacrifice was the more bitter that it came on thh heel 
of Duplcix’s brilliant repulse of Admiral Boscawen from before 
the walls of Pondicherry ; but Dujdeix’s genius was far too 
supple not to find a way through ordinary obstacles, and so 
the contest, which seemed extinguished by a final [)aciflcation, 
was renewed without delay under the transparent disguise of a 
combination in which the French and English professed to 
figure as mere allies. The scheme thus set on foot by Dupleix 
is the one by which he must be judged. It amounted to the 
creation of a Nabob of the Carnatic and a Subadar of the 
Deccan, who should be his creatures, and therefore lean on 
France for sui)port. Circumstances favoured the project at the 
time, inasmuch as a claimant existed for the Subadarship in 
the person of Mozuffer Jung, while Chunda Sahib, whose 
family resided under French protection, and who considered 
himself entitled to the Nabobship of the Carnatic, still lan- 
guished in IMahratta captivity. Accordingly, Du]>leix pro- 
cured Chunda Sahib’s release by giving his personal Ixmd for 
payment of 700,000 rupees, and within a few months' time, the 
tw-o adventurers, -with the aid of a small band of French aux- 
iliaries, won a victory at Amboor, 'which at a stroke changed 
the whole political condition of Central India. Mozuffer Jung 
became Subadar, and immediately invested Chunda Sahib with 
the Nabobship he claimed. From this moment to the close of 
Dufdeix’s career, Trichinopoly w'as the pivot round which the 
whole of his action turned. To w'rest from its loi'd, Malioincd 
Ali, this strong place, at once the metropolis and the military 
key of the Carnatic, w as the object on which Dupleix concen- 
trated all bis efforts with a pertinacity which the most vex- 
atious disappointments could not shake. Year after year, and 
exj)edition after expedition, Dupleix returned with undimin- 
hihed determination to the assault of this stronghold, whose 
pos««cssion, in his eyes, was indispensable to the success of his 
policy. It is not astonishing that such an expenditure of un- 
successful obstinacy should have been considered the result 
of a perverse self-will. Such a criticism is, however, not justi- 
fied; unless it be carried to the length of condemning the 
very basis of Duplei^’s whole policy as over-adventurous and 
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speculative. But let the basis be accepted, and it cannot be 
said that Duplcix showed himself at all unequal to the execu- 
tion of his ambitious views. It is impossible to read Major 
Malleson’s clear and detailed narrative of the campaign around 
Tnchinopoly without astonishment that the French comma!h- 
ders should have been so incompetent as not to make them- 
polves masters of that fortress, and without admiration for the 
indomitable readiness of Duplcix, in rej)airing the disasters of 
his wretched officers. To that end'Dupleix never hesitated 
to apply his private fortune ; and tlius it happened that imme- 
diately aftci" what seemed a crushing defeat, a*French force 
was again ready to take the field. Yet in spite of difficulties of 
every kind which he had to contend against — incompetent and 
insubordinate officers — intrigues at home and* in India — cruel 
abandonment by the Directors, ^ho, after having been dazzled 
by success, got frightened dt protracted wars — Dupleix had suc- 
ceeded, by his own efforts and means, in reco^ring his military 
position in the C'araatie, so that, according to English testimony, 
the fall of Triclunopoly had become inevitable. At the same 
time the splendid conquest of the Deccan w^as effected by 
Bussy. AVhen, in 1754, there arrived unexpectedly at Pon- 
dicherry. (iodeheu, with the title o£ Royal Commissioner, for 
the negotiation of jieace, but with the real duty of superseding 
Dupleix, and sending him home a disgraced public servant. 

A more painful history than that of the fall of this great man 
d(*cs not exist. It is a tissue of the vilest injustice down to the 
smallest details. Since some time the Directors at home had 
bffcn workc<l upon to remove Dupleix, who was rej)resented as 
the sole (lause of the incessant warfare in India. They were 
men who felt above all for the security of their profits, and 
therefore w'cre naturally indisposed to countenance adventurous 
schemes through the ups and downs of a chequered struggle. 
iS'or did the King’s ministers evince a more resolute spirit. 
l*eacc at all price was their object, so that when overtures came 
from London on condition of the recall of Dupleix, they were 
willingly accepted. But as in Paris fears were entertained lest 
Duplcix might prove insubordinate, it was resolved to keep him 
in the dark. He was informed merely that peace was being ne- 
gotiated, and that Godchcu Avas coming out to assist him in the 
work. How thoroughly Dupleix’s unselfish nature was foreign 
to any such insubordinate proceedings as were apprehended, was 
conclusively shown by Jiis subsequent conduct Godeheu had 
been an old friend. There were even very special ties which 
should have gratefully bound him to Duplcix. When a young 
man at Chandernagor, Dupleix had saved his life. On receiving 
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the unexpected announcement of a Commissioner’s arrival, he 
hailed the nomination of one so dear to that post. Dupleix’s 
letters exist to testify to his ungrudging welcome of his former 
friend, who reached Pondicherry on August 1st, 1753. Dupleix 
hastened at once on board his ship, unconscious of what was 
awaiting him. Surrounded by all the members of the Council, 
and feeling himself secure by the presence of 2,000 troo})s he 
had brought from Europe, Godeheu met the cordial advance of 
the man to whom he owed his life, by coldly handing to him 
the King's order of recall. Dupleix opened the scaled docu- 
ment, perused it, and then — when Godeheu’s commission had 
been read aloud — expressed his acquiescence in the King’s 
orders by the cry of Vive h roL A few weeks after, Dupleix 
sailed for Europe, but during the interval he was subjected to 
every indignity which malevolence could devise. Every friend 
of his was cashiered — every suggestion of his for the public 
ser*rice was rcjcctei:!. Godeheu went, in his passion for peace, 
to the length of actually ordering the French commander to 
connive at the introduction into Trichinopoly of a convoy which 
alone prevented its capitulation; and even Dupleix s private 
moneys, that had ever beeti so readily advanced for the Com- 
pany’s service, >vere unscrupulously seized. For a time it 
seemed ^ if the French ministers would reverse these iniquitous 
proceedings ; but when once the peace, however ignominious, 
which Godeheu concluded had been ratified, Du])leix came to 
be looked at merely as an inconvenient suitor with a heavy 
claim, whom it was as well to be rid of once ft)r all; and in 
the sad plight of a man overburdened by engagements and 
harassed with executions, the C'live of France was allowed by 
an ungrateful government to end his days, the beggared victim 
of injustice and ‘i^poliation. 

When Dupleix had been thus cruelly sujicrseded, there yet 
remained in India one Frenchman wdio formed a bright cxccj)- 
tion to the degradation of his countrymen in those regions, and 
deserves to have his name ranked with the most eminent Eu- 
ropeans who have played a part in the East This was the 
Marquis de Bussy, who at that time, with no more than some 
three hundred Frenchmen and a body of Sepoys, had planned 
and executed the virtual conquest of the Deccan. A more 
adventurous expedition had not been conceived since the days 
of Pizarro. The heart of India was then an unknown region. 
Tlie jKiwer and the force of native authority, leaning as it did 
on the gorgeous name of the Great Mogul, had still a mighty 
prestige for Europeans. Yet all this and far more did Bussy 
not merely venture on, but succeed in victoriously confronting 
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with only three hundred Frenchmen as his really effective 
force. He instituted of liis own authority the nominal sove- 
reign of that vast portion of India known as the Deccan, and 
contrived to be himself its real ruler until the short-sightedness 
of the home authorities called him away from the scene* of 
action, as it had recalled Duplcix. * So brilliant, indeed^ is the 
])art which Bussy played, that it is hard to reckon him second 
oven to Diipleix. Originally he had come %ut, a pauper noble- 
man, with Labourdonnais, and served under him in the Isle of 
France, -whence he aftenvards removed to the continent. Un- 
like most of his comrades in the French East India service, 
Bussy devoted himself to the study of native affairs. He 
became a proficient in the language ()f the country, and was 
thoroughly conversant witli Indian customs.* In one respect, 
indeed, there was a marked syinpathy between the natures of 
Bussy and Dupleix—in thfeir common superiority to the coarse 
type of most of their countrymen in India. Bussy, like 
Duplcix, -was of an eminently refined temperament — a man of 
that high breeding which combines grace with strength, and 
powers of fascination with strong -will ; though in nobleness of 
cliaractcr, in that highest unselfishness which never denies a 
friend and never checks its generous impulses by the calcula- 
tions of jirudence, he proved inferior to Duplcix. At least 
Bussy seems at the end to have cooled in his affections for 
the man whom he had certainly professed to adore when in the 
zenith of prosjicrity, and the hand of whose niece he had at that 
time sought. • 

It will bo remembered that Dupleix’s project embraced the 
double nomination of the Nabob of the Carnatic and of the 
Subadar of the Deccan, under which title was understood the 
Viceroy of Central India by patent from the Great Mogul 
But to do this it was requisite to march across India to Auran- 
gabad, the Subadar 8 seat of government ; tliis daring enter- 
prise Duplcix did not fear to entrust to Bussy, nor did Bussy 
fear to accept it. A claimant had been found in Mozuffer J ung, 
and so on January 7th, 1751, he left Pondicherry to march 
at the head of the small French contingent. They had not 
proceeded above three weeks when an event occurred which, 
but for Bussy’s admirable presence of mind, would have put an 
end to the whole enterprise. A sedition concocted by several 
nobles broke out, in which Mozuffer was killed ; but, before 
the conspirators could concert measured, Bussy released from 
chains, as next heir, the slain prince’s brother Salabut Jung, 
and proclaimed him Subadar— a marvellous act of prompt 
decision. Converted thus from a captive into the ruler over 
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thirty-five millions by the deed of a Frenchman who had only 
three hundred Europeans in his following, Salabut Juiig, es- 
corted by Bussy, reached Aurungabad after six mouths’ march, 
and there went through a ceremony of investiture by a firman, 
which it w'as sought to make the public believe had come from 
Delhi. Whatever may haVe been its origin, the fact became 
instantly apparent that this firman did not ensure Salabut's 
recognition. He had scarcely reached Auiaingabad, when he 
saw mmself menaced by an irruption of the Mahrattas in alli- 
ance with his own brother Ghazee-ood-ecn, Grand Vizir of tlio 
Mogul. A tremendous danger threatened to break in over the 
feeble Oriental sybarite. But Bussy was there to steady his 
weakness ; and Lis individual presence sufficed to get acce[)ted 
as heroic a projiosition as ever ivas made. *’ Leave the Deccan 
‘ to take care of itself, and march straight into the heart of the 
* Mahratta country, and make peach at Poona,’ was his advice. 
The Mahrattas numbered 100,000 men, the finest warrior.'- 
in India. Ghazee-f)od-een led 150,000 on another side, and 
yet Bussy, with only hi.s original handful of Frenchmen as 
a leavening element to the ordinary rabble of an Indian host, 
counselled, and by his personal influence .succeeded in eil'ecting, 
the daring project. Early in the year 1752, the Mahratta 
chief, after a signal defeat, had to sue for peace, which was 
concluded at a few murolies’ distance from Poona. 

Tw'o leading ideas guided Bussy in ali his actions in the 
Deccan ; the one was to estsdjlish liis authority on a jiioral 
basis, more felt than vi.siblc, and the other, 'to assist Duplcix 
in his project for the consolidation of French pow'cr in the 
Carnatic. The manner in which Bu.'^sy effected the former is 
a memorable example of what can be achieved by the influence 
of personal ascendancy. Bu.ssy assumed no outward authority, 
and clothed himself with no apparent power, while yet he w as 
the Dictator of the Deccan.* The susceptibilities of the sensitive 
Hindoos were carefully attended to ; the whole government, as 
far as it met the eye, remained vested in native hands. Bussy 
contented himself with the substance of authority, and w'as above 
caring for the trappings of state. It was an impalpable thougli 
a most real power which he thus contrived to secura to himself. 
But though appareutly in a condition to realise his desire of 
giving a helping hand to Duplcix before Trichinopoly, Bussy 
saw himself dis^led from doing so by the continued threat of 
Ghazec-ood-een’s advance from Delhi. He was therefore for- 
cibly detained in the Deccan through the whole of 1752. At 
the beginning of the following year, a great misfortune befell 
him. He was laid pr9Strate with sickness. One of the country 
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fevers struck him down, and, grievously against his own will, 
lie had to be carried to Masulipatam for change of air. Ad- 
vantage was taken of his absence to ripen a plot long prepared 
by a crafty Hindoo, Syud Lushkur Khan, the Prime Minister 
of Salabut J ung. Heading as we now do what occurred on tins 
occasion by the sadly instructive light of the Indian Mutiny, 
it appears little less than fabulous that the French should have 
so completely extricated themselves out of the artful snares 
laid for them. • 

When Bussy went to Masulipatam, he left his troops under the 
command of r.ii officer who, like too many of his countrymen in 
India, wa* ot a very inferior stamp. Nothing could have been 
easier than, by a combined movement, to have? massacred this 
han<lfiil of isolated Frenchmen. But the prowess which had 
attacked and worsted the Mahrattas had inspired the native 
mind with the hipest respect, rfyud Lushkur Khan, with cha- 
racteristic craft, Conceived a plan for destroying the Freuch«in 
detail. Carry iiv/ Salabut Jung to Aurunga&ad from Hydera- 
bad, so as to se/aTate him from the body of the French forces, 
he planned Scatter these in detachments, and then, stop- 
ping all suppY^s, to reduce them by* starvation. The plot was 
marked with (i\ the cunning of Oriental duplicity, and failed 
precisely bj 'm excess of ingenuity. As it was, however, the 
French Ave^» brought to the brink of destruction, and Bussy ’s 
most brillifnt feat is to have saved his all but lost country- 
men on t|fjit occasion. It was at M.asulipatam, when still 
weak with Illness, that Bussy received tidings that his soldiers, 
scattered in knots, were liable to be starved to death. Simul- 
tancou»ly Dupleix sent him intercepted communications be- 
tween Syud Lushkur and Governor Saunders, which revealed 
the w'holc plot. • Lc sieur de Bussy was too z^ous a patriot,’ 
writes Dupleix, ^not to sacrifice even health itself for the 
^ benefit of the State.’ Jumping up from his sick bed, Bussy 
started for the Upper country, and before his enemies knew of 
his coming, he reached Hyderabad, whither he had directed all 
his detachments to converge. Thence he marched five hun- 
dred miles to Aurungabad, where Salabut and liis minister 
were. Without the semblance of a frown, or the exercise of 
one repressive act, Bussy entered the prince’s presence-chamber 
simply as if he had returned from an ordinary excursion to the 
sea-coast, during which nothing had occurred to call for obser- 
vation. The effect of Bussy’s appearance can be likened only 
to that of a fairy* prince in a tale, who makes a whole combina- 
tion of adverse forces vanish at once into air. Not even Syud 
Lushkur was removed from office. He was allowed to console 
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himself for his discomfiture by a continued enjoyment of emolu- 
ments and rank. It may be thought that in acting thus Bussy 
pushed self-confidence to the extreme verge, hut it must be 
home in mind that he thoroughly understood the men he was 
dealing with, and that he never deluded himself Avith the idea 
that he could rely on their good faith. This is clearly proved 
by the one measure he saw fit to exact. The subsistence of the 
French forces avsis no longer to dejicnd on the good-Avill of the 
native authorities. A grant Avas to be made Avhich Avould secure 
for the future to the French ct»m]dete independence fin the score 
of means. In truth the grant was a princely one, for it com- 
prised the territory called the Northern Circars, witli an area 
of 17,000 geographical miles, and a revenue of about 400,000/, 
It AA'as a grand ‘possession to have acquired, raising the position 
of the French enormously, and justifying the ])roudcst antici- 
pations for the future. To realis?e these anticipations, Bussy 
' hiiStcned into the ncAv provinces ; but before doing so he care- 
fully secured his hold on Salabut Jung. 

‘The day before his departure an incident occurred Avhich is 
worthy of being recorded. The Subadar surninoiied for that day a 
grand council of his ministers, and invited Bussy to be present at 
it. On his entering the .hall of audience, the Subadar and his 
nobles hastened to assure him that as they felt, one and all, that to 
him and to French valour alone they owed their present peace and 
prosperity, they wished, before be left for the » oast, to swear to liim 
an inviolable attachment and an eternal gratitude, requiring from 
him a solemut^oath on the sacred book of the Christians to continue 
to them his protection, and to return to their aid Avhen they should 
be menaced by an enemy. A Testament was tlicn produced, and in 
the presence of all Bussy took the required oath. Then, leaving 
behind him officers whom he could trust, he set out for Masulipatain. 
Here he was wjben the arrival of Godehcu at Pondicherry, on the 
1st August following, gave him the first intiinutioii of the fatal 
blow which France herself had dealt to licr OAvn struggling cliildren 
in the East.* (P. 374.) 

The peace signed by Godeheu — a peace so inoTifrtrou.s that, 
as Major Mallcson says, if dictated by Governor Saunders 
it could not have been more thoroughly unfavourable — 
virtually extinguished the position of the French in India. 
Whatever Avas subsequently done by them Avas of a totally 
different character to the comprehensive designs which had 
been pursued by Dupleix and Bussy. One stirring episode 
did indeed yet occur in connexion with Lally’s ill-fated expe- 
dition ; and Major Malleson is at much jiains to represent him 
as the worthy comrade of these two great men. It appears 
to us that Lally, whose fate was most tragical, occupies an 
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altogether inferior position. He was simply a gallant and 
irascible martinet, a soldier who had no fear, but also very 
little temper, and who therefore was entirely without those 
admirable qualifications for dealing with men in which Duplebb 
and lJussy \yere rich. In fact, all Jjally’s troubles in India 
arose from liis utter inability to understand the peculiarities of 
Indian nature and Indian affairs. His defence of Pondicherry 
was as gallant an act as is on record, but of statesmanship, or 
indeed of any political sagacity whatever, we arc quite at a loss 
to find even a trace in his conduct. • 


Akt. Vlll. — Speech fleJivcred in the House of Commons on 
the of Aprils 1868. • By the Bight Hon. Benjamin 
Disuaeli, M.P., First Lord of the Treasu^’. • 

A NEW ojKicli has arrived in English politics ; an epoch 
not brilliant, not honourable, not auspicious; but which 
threatens to leave a scar on our Parlijimcntary history. Since 
our 'ast issue Lord Derby has ceascfT to be Premier, and Mr. 
Disraeli reigns in his stead. Lord Derby's retirement from 
offic<! has in substance, as well as in form, dissolved the Adminis- 
tration of which ho was the head. The members of the present 
(’aliinet, W'ith the excoptk»n of the Lord Chancellor and Mr. 
\A'alpolc, are, indeed, the same as the members of^thc former 
Cabinet. Loid Stanley still watches over our foreign relations. 
Mr. Hardy still directs our internal administration, Sir Stafford 
Northcf»te still instruetj^ and guides the Governor-General of 
India, but they hold their offices under Mr. Disraeli. There is 
less v»f patent change and disruption in the Ministry now than 
there was when Lord Carnarvon and I^ord Cranborne resigned 
with General Peel. Yet there is not a politician throughout 
England avKo does not feel that the character of the Govern- 
ment and the fortunes of the party from which it is constructed 
arc infinitely more affected by the latter than by the fbnner 
event. The precedent most nearly in point is that which 
occun'ed when Lord Ijiverpool was forced from power by an 
illness which, though it did not immediately terminate his exist- 
ence, was fatal to his political career. Lord Derby may still 
enjoy many years of active life. Altliough he can no longer 
reckon on the vigour and the continuous jiower of work winch 
belong only to a less ripe age, he may still take an intermit- 
tent thougli not an unimportant part in die public business of 
the countiy ; or, what is perhaps more consonant to his tastes, 
VOL. CXXVII. NO. CCLX. * O O 
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he may revert to the studies and ainuscmciits which were the 
accomplishment of his youth and the solace of his later years. 

* Uut he is removed for ever frimi the honours and responsibili- 
ties of office. He may retain — ^indeed, if he chooses, he must 
retain — a coininanding position in Parliament. But he can 
never be again' at the head of a Government, or mai'shal the 
Ibrces of a Piurliamentary phalanx. Henceforth he is relegated 
to the condition of an^ independent l^eer, whose occasional 
intervention inay at times revive the drooping energies of the 
indolent, or sway the votes of the hesitating, members of bis 
party. But the sceptre which he has wielded has passed into 
other hands, oc, to speak more correctly, the j)ower he exer- 
cised in the House of Lords f<»r so many years as the chief and 
leader of the Tory aristocracy, is at j>rcscnt in abeyance. 

For the first time in the iiiemovy of man that once powerful 
party is without an orator or a recognised head. To whom have 
the Tory ]»eers confided their consciences? iroin whom are they 
to receive the word of command? The ilinistcr to whom the 
Sovereign and the country had given, what must in et>iirtcsy 
be termed, their confidept^e, for he was responsn)lo for the 
acts of his colleagues and the compijsition of the Cabinet, lias 
relinquished that jxisitioh; and whatever authority or stability 
Lord Derby’s experience may have given to the councils ol' 
the Crown, arc withdrawn from them. -Vltliough that confi- 
dence and that authority have not been great, the change is a 
considerable one; and it is the more considerable when we 
contrast Lord Derby with his successor. For not merely has 
the Chief Minister been ehunged, but in some important in- 
ternal conditions the administration has changed also. The 
premiership of Mr. Disraeli may not shock the prejudices of his 
colleagues as much as the premiership of Mr. Canning shocked 
the prejudices of those who had sat with him in the ('abinct 
Council of Lord LivcriKiol, for the events of the last forty 
years have familiarised the minds of men w'itli many things 
which they once would have shrunk from as prodigious novelties. 
But there is good reason to augur a far wider divergence from 
the political system of the English Government and the prin- 
ciples of the Tory party in the Administration of Mr. Disraeli 
than was or could have been attempted by that of Mr. Canning. 

In Lord Derby the Tory Government lias lost the advan- 
tage of a great historical name and a brilliant Parliamentary 
reputation. Had he been born in a humbler station of life, his 
abilities must have raised him to eminence. Endowed with 
the twofold capacity of rapid acquisition and well-regulated 
diligence. Lord Derby could not have failed to make his way 
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into Parliament^ where his unsurpassed power of debating would 
have secured for him the distinction which the possession of 
wealth and rank has not prevented him from earning. But in 
addition to signal intellectual endowments. Lord Derby was 
fortunate in possessing the highest advantages of station. Heir 
to the second Barldom in the realm, he w:as superior to the 
seductions of a loftier dignity. Heir too to a princely estate 
which bids fair to be still further augipented, he was placed far 
above the sordid attractions of official emoluments. From every 
I>oiiit of view he iviis qualified to play a conspicuou8*and elevated 
part in th<^ government of the country. Nor were those quali- 
ties wanting which, though tliey are not indispAisable, are still 
highly useful to a leader of men. There have-bcen some men 
more eloquent as orators than Lord Derby, though none have 
been more effective as debaters; 'there have been many men 
with cooler and calmer judgment than he could boast of. But 
few statesmen of our era have been more giftfed with that ease 
and playfulness whwdi wdns at once the affection and the homage 
of Parliamentary adherents. Lord Derby’s nature is eminently 
impulsive, ^This inqmlsivencss has led him into many errors; 
though it has secured for him many friends. But even his friends 
will hardly claiid for him the character of a wise statesman or 
of a cautious tactician. The recklessness of the Jockey Club 
and the betting ring has clung to him, though indiscretions 
which would have been fatal to a colder and more timid man 
liave been committed by him, not, indeed, with perfbtt impunity, 
hut >vith com 7 >arativeIy small loss of confidence. When the 
repeal of the Corn Laws sej)arated tlie Tory party from their 
wiser and more patriotic chief, they flung themselves by an 
abrupt, tmnsition under the leadership of Lord George Bentinck, 
;Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Derby. The poignant recollection that 
Sir Kobert Peel had twice struck his flag before their foes, 
confirmed their faith in a successor whose chivalrous nature 
was held to be superior to the force of circumstances and the 
meanness of compromise. Alas! for the blind reliance of 
politicians, and the iron will of fate ! Their new chief, after 
leading the Conservative host through a long campaign of 
varied forttinos, has at last surrendered all Conservative tradi- 
tions and principles to the ambition of ‘ diddling the Wh^s.’ 
There is no better measure of the confidence he had inspired 
than the docile submission of his followers to a policy which 
was taken up with the same sort of levity as the odds against 
a dark horse, and defended by the same plea that a desperate 
pWer urges for staking his fortune on a black or a red card. 

We speak of Lord Derby without acrimohy, for amongst his 
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political adversaries he has no personal enemies. But if he be 
judged as a statesman and a Minister, the verdict of his con- 
temporaries must be less indulgent, and the sentence of posterity 
f»r more severe. Bom a Whi^, and entering public as a 
member of Lord Grey’s Administration, there is indeed one 
part of Lord Derby’s career on which he might look back with 
pride and satisfaction. It is that when he figured at Brooks" 
as one of the most eagqr and able promoters of the Reform 
Bills of 1831 .and 1832 : it is that when, as. Irish Secretary, 
he had the 'good fortune to connect his name with a large 
reduction of the Irish Episcopate and with the Irish system 
of National Education;, it is that when, as Colonial Secre- 
tarj", he carried the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery. But 
those times arc long since past. For nearly five and thirty 
years, the power and influence .of Lord Derby have been 
employed to mar the promise of his youth and defeat the cause 
of progress and ^ood government. Indeed, his whole su})se- 
quent life has been set against it. He fell away from the 
Ministry of Lord Melbourne in 1834, w’hich had become too 
liberal for the future Tpry Chief, lie fell away from the 
Ministry of Sir Robert Peel in 1845, upon the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and placed himself from that mofhent at the head 
of the Protectionists, until Protection itself expired. During 
the whole of this period, it is impossible to recall a single im- 
portant measure of imbllc utility which the nation owes to Lord 
Derby, either in or out of office. But on the contrary, he has 
repeat^ly thwarted, defeated, or prevented measures of the 
highest importance, by infusing inh> them some pernicious 
drop of faction or of bigotry, which changed a benefit into an 
affront, and a fcform into a deception. A more unscrupulous 
leader of opposition never existed, for he did not hesitate, as 
in the case of the Conspiracy Bill, to repudiate his own decla- 
rations, and to ally himself to the extreme Radicals, w’hcn they 
gave him a chance of turning out the Government. And 
although he has thrice filled the office of Prime Minister, and 
for three and tw'cnty years acted as the leader of a great party 
in the State, w^e fear that it will be recoi'ded of him that no 
man ever was less fit to act with wisdom, consistency, and 
judgment in those exalted positions. 

The late Head of the Conservative Administration now' makes 
way for a politician as unlike him in history, position, character, 
and qualities as one man can be to another. With Lord Derby 
the First Minister of the Crown ceases to be the leader of the 
House of Lords. The Government of the country will hence- 
forth rest as openly; as of late years it has rested substantially 
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ill the House of Commons. How far the House of Lords 
will continue to exercise the necessary and salutary functions 
of a Legislative Court of Keview is, we regret to say, ques- 
tionable. That there should be any question on the subject is 
one of the baleful effects of Lord Derby’s domination. Wh^n 
he assumed the leadership of tha Tories, he took it with 
those liabits of military discipline and obedience which fapd 
been inancaled into the very soul of the party by his pre- 
decessor. The Peers were in his l^nds what they had been 
in the hands of the Duke of Wellington — a compact organis- 
ation for the purposes of voting. Anything more convenient 
for the ciiief of a party, or more disastrous to, an institution 
of the country, can hardly be imagined. That men gifted 
with the personal privilege of debating the most momentous 
interests of the nation should abandon it for the idle service 
of voting by jiroxy on subjects which they are too indolent or 
too docile to discuss is an exhibition which equally offends ^he 
])artisan of democratic rights and of aristo<?ratic power ; and 
we perceive with pleasure that the Peers are disposed to 
relinquish that invidious privilege. The man who respects 
an hereditary ])ecrage ill brooks to .sec it slight its high func- 
tions; and the man who dislikes or despises it is equally 
<iffondod by its assumption of a power which it wields witli 
ostentatious impotence. We do not mean to imply that the 
weight and influence of an hereditary Senate are, or ou^ht 
to be, felt only in debate. Everyone who know^s anything 
of our Parliamentary system is aware of the great ser\dces 
rendered to private and public legislation by the Committees of 
the House of Lords. But wdth the exception of a few leading 
s])eakers and statesmen of distinguished eminence, the nation 
looks in vain to the House of Lords for that independence of 
judgment and energy of political action, which would add 
strength and authority to the whole body of the House. And 
this unfortunate result is in no small degree attributable to tlie 
discipline exercised over the Peers first by the Duke of Well- 
ington and ^en by Lord Derby. A body, the suffrages of 
which are carried about in the pockets of an eminent member 
ready for the exigencies of every debate, fails to maintain tlie 
character of an estate of the Realm. It loses that hold on 
the people which its historical traditions, its aggregate wealth, 
and the territorial influence of its individual members ought to 
secure for it In such a state of things the legislative power of 
the country inevitably passes to the popular Chamber. Power- 
ful as that House has been of late years, the last Reform Bill 
will make it more powerful than ever. On its good-will or 
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caprice depends the ascendancy of any Minister; and Mr. 
Disraeli’s Aiture political conduct will be determined by its 
pleasure. 

The only materials for judging of his future prospects arc 
supplied by the history of his past career. Marvellous^ indeed, 
h^ that career been. It i^iinlike any thing in the biography of 
o^er English statesmen. The marvel is in the relation of the 
difficulties mastered to the success attained. It is not only 
that he started in a comparatively humble grade of life. Other 
eminent statesmen have been bom in a no loftier sphere. Tr>o 
much has been written, and written in an offensive style, of Mr. 
Disraeli’s humble birth. The fact is, that he was born in a 
recognised position of respectability and compotonce. lie was 
as well-born as. Addison, as Canning, as Burke, as Philip 
Francis, as Sheridan, or as Horner. His father was more 
celebrated, or at any rate, better known, than the fathers of 
some of these statesmen. A studious man, wlio wrote books 
of amusing gossip about authors, and who enjoyed the plea- 
sures of literary society and literary recreation, without the 
necessity of literary drudgery, is not to be quoted as a sample 
of Grub Street poverty Grub Street lowliness. Of the 
fathers of famejus men whom wo have cited, two may be re- 
garded as of an equal mkrk and name witii the elder Disraeli 
— the father of Addison, and the father of Sir Philip Francis. 
Each of these was an author, who obtained a fair repute in 
his day, and each of them has been eclipsed by a more cele- 
brated son. J^2ach was a scholar like the elder Disraeli, each 
moved in good society, and each is forgotten now, or will 
be forgotten soon. It is superfluous to push the comparison 
farther. We shcaild not have touched on it at all, had it not 
been for the incessant yelping in which some members of the 
press have indulged on Mr. EKsraeli’s elevation. It is sufficient 
to remember that he was bom in a sphere which enjoyed the 
advantages of liberal and refined education as fully os the flrst 
gentleman in the land. The w'onder is not that he has mounted 
from a prodigious depth to a great height, but that, starting 
from the ordinary level of middle-class Ufe, he has reached so 
}>rodigious an elevation. What is it then that ha# made a 
Prime Minister out of a gentleman known twenty-five years 
ago only as the author of a revolutionary epic, some clever, 
but anonymous leading articles, one or two wild pamphlets, 
and half a dozen novels full of pretentious paradoxes? What 
is it that has placed the government of the country in the 
hwds of a man who was not only not horn in the purple and 
without territorial position, but whose first essays in polities 
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were arrogantly regardless of the appearances of consistency? 
Even admitting that the Reform Bill of 1832 opened the doors 
of Parliament and office to men of a diffierent rank from those 
by whom high office had previously been monopolised, what is 
the secret of success by which a man who at one time had 
coquetted with O'C'oniiell, at another time had been a suitor 
to Mr. Joseph Hume, next a panegyrist and then an assailant 
of Sir R. Peel, has attained a position in Parliament and the 
country to which Burke never ventured to aspire, and which 
Canning attained at tlie cost of health, peace of mind, and life 
itself? * , 

The explanation will not be found in any of the qualities 
best known and admired by English statesmen. * Mr. Disraeli 
has, indeed, read the history of England, bu{ he has read it 
rather with the observant inquisitiveness of an intelligent 
foreigner than with the loyal docility of an English student. 
He has read it as if it were something alien from his own 
moral sympathies — something to treat and test as Sir Geo]^e 
C. Lewis tested the Kings of Rome or the economy of Athens. 
Although he has passed the greater part of his life in handling 
English politics, on the hustings, in^ the public journals, or in 
the House of Commons, he alw^ays seems to have looked at 
them with the eye of an outsider. He rarely seems to be caring 
for the practical bearing of the subject in hand so much as 
for its possible de|>endeiice on some remote and paradoxical 
theory. It is difficult to conceive any style less likely to gain 
the respectful attention of tlic House of Commons^ than a habit 
of prop<»unding ethics like those of Vivian Grey, or political 
principles like those of Cemingsby. Nor was it wonderful that 
when he tii*st addressed the liousc in a speech in which turgid 
iftagniloquence exmtended wdth far-fetched paradox and ill-timed 
illustration, he should have been laughed down.' Had he always 
spoken as he genei-ally wrote, or had he continued to regard 
the politics (»f the day through the kaleidoscope of his imagina- 
tion, Mr. Disraeli w'oiild now only be known as the author of some 
curious ])ieccs of fiction which, in their own day, were thought 
brilliant and startling. But Mr. Disraeli was not long in ffis- 
ooveringUhat he had another more powerful and more useful 
faculty than that of dressing up historic fancies i'l aitificial 
phraseology. He has a faculty without which no man can be 
either a great advocate at the bar or an impressive preacher in 
the pulpit, and, still less, an effective speaker in the House of 
Commons. He has a faculty which very few thorough-bred 
Englishmen possess, and which the bulk of thoroug’ .-bred 
Englishmen i)rofess to despise. He has the histrionic art in 
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perfection, Ave might say iu excess. His political existence is 
a dmma in which he has constantly been playing the Davus 
or the Mascarillc who works out the intrigue of the piece by 
mystifying the old people and humouring the young ones. 
Not once has he relapsed into nature or trutli ; not once has 
ne droj)ped the character he had so successfully assumed. 

The possession of this liistrionic faculty implies the co-ordi- 
nate possession of another faculty, that of personal allusion and 
personal attack. It is quite jiossible that, Avhcii Mr. Disraeli 
first entered the House of Commons, he was ignorant of his real 
strength. JVhen, too, he discovered where it lay, he may 
not have foreseen clearlj' Avhither it would lead him in the 
end. It w'as npt until the great schism had taken place in the 
lory party on the repeal of the Corn Laws, that Mr. Disraeli 
can be said to have influenced a party iu the House of Com- 
mons. A distinguished observer ,of the events of that time 
has recorded an anecdote, which Ave do not remember to have 
sden in print ; bat Avhieli throAA's a singular light on the origin 
of Mr. Disraeli’s relations Avith his future adherents. It Avas 
early in the Session of 1846, Avhen a knot of ardent Protec- 
tionists, bcjiling over Avitli a rancour and resentment they had 
not AA'ords to express, aadressed themselves to Mr. Disraeli. 
They proposed to him * that he shcuild undertake to direct 
systematically and at short intervals the Avhole battery of his 
A'ituj>erative poAA'ers against Sir Kobert l*eel. On their pari 
they engaged to be present en masse on these occasions and tt> 
support theij nioutb-piecc by vociferous cheering. The intcr- 
vicAv Ai'as a curious -one. We have seen an account of it by 
one who kncAV all that passed on the occasion. Mr. Disraeli 
requested to have tAventy minutes to consider the proposal. 
At the end of that time he accepted it. The bargain AA'jft 
kept by both p&rties. Mr. Disraeli s|Hikc ; the Tories cheered. 
They considered him their servant ; but in such service there 
was the voice of a master. It had probably occurred to Mr. 
Disraeli in those twenty minutes, or before, that the man who 
•spoke for them, mIio thought for them, Avho was ready to act 
for them, and who condescended to be the instrument of their 
prejudices and their passions, would be cheered so lustily by 
these blind bawlers, that they would at last discover they had 
bawled him into absolute jx)wer over their party and themselves. 

Never, certainly, was talent more keenly appreciated by any 
btjdy of men than that which he exhibited on these occasions, 
^he remote illustration which would have bored the House if it 
to support or explain an abstract principle, 
HCkleu It prodigiously ivhen it was cited to disparage the 
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honesty or capacity of a powerful Minister. Tlie quaint phrase- 
ology which would liavc forced tlie House to laugh at the 
orator had it been directed at a motion or a principle, made 
them laugh with him when it was directed against an upright 
but sensitive statesman. If the debates on the repeal of the 
Coni Law confirmed Sir li. Peel’s popularity with the country, 
they no loss confirmed Mr. Disraeli’s ascendancy in the House. 
He hunted down his game like a fox ; and raking up the 
history of past contests for every allusion that malice could 
misinterpret, he not only struck, but he mangled and tor- 
tured his vir^Tin. Probably had he felt the pasi^on which he 
I)ortrayed, he M'ould have expressed it with Icuiis vigour. It 
required some calm thought to prepare that viftiation of invec- 
tive w'itli which for throe years the ^ great middleman,’ who 
‘ hated slavery everywhere except on the benches of his own 
* follow’ers,’ w’as incessantly denounced for the / organised 
‘ imposture ’ of the party which he led. Whatever fame 
is due to (‘austic vituperatitm, applied in appropriate phrasc- 
ology, and acf^ompanicd by gestures, voice, and mimicry, all 
pertinent to the character of an indignant orator, that fame 
was won by Mr. Disraeli in the campaign against Sir li. Peel. 
By the end of the Session of 1846 he had made himself a sort 
of Parliamentary tliinius. The same acrimony, the same per- 
sistency with wdiich «T uni us fastened on Dra])cr and on (irafton, 
distinguished Disraeli in his attacks on Peel. But Disraeli 
was equipped with a Parliamentarj' armour which the reputed 
original ol' J iinius never acquired : a great fluerPey and some- 
times felicity of s])ecch, and a manner which, if strained and 
unnatural, was imposing, and occasionally effective. At last 
the Hoiipe of Comm<ins awoke to the CA^nviction that by dint 
of jmiigent personalities, and vigorous invective, and histrionic 
talent, the juditical writer, and — as he had been termed — adven- 
turer, had made himself the joint leader, and afterwards sole 
leader, of an important political party. 

There can be no doubt that this w'as a great achievement. 
From the days of Steele downw'aids there has been a prejudice 
in tlie House against * men who write.’ It is difficult to ^plaiii 
the grounds of the belief ; but certainly it w’as for a long time 
believed — it is, indeed, to some degree believed even now— that 
a man w'ho could write w^ell could not speak well. Certainly a 
Secretary of State like Addison did not weaken this impre^ion. 
Burke, iu another age, rather confiniied it by tlie signal 
contrast between the effect of his speeches and the effect of 
his writings. Canning ought to liave dissipated it, though 
none of his written performances equalled his speeches ; but to 
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the last Canning had to struggle against the prejudice with 
which the King and tlie great Tory Nobles regarded a ‘ lite* 
*rary man.’ From whatever source the prejudice arose — 
whe&er from a notion that literary men are not practical 
men, or that they are for the most part not wealthy men, 
or that they are not trustworthy men — it is plain that it was 
not extinguished by Canning’s success or Mr. Disraeli’s first 
efforts. But this was not the only prejudice that the associate 
and successor of Lord (i. Bentinck had to struggle against. 
He was of a « lineage which provoked the *contuinely both 
of religious sceptics and religious bigots; of sceptics, M'ho 
despis^ it because it is associated with the persistent retention 
of a persecuted faith ; of zealots, because the faith retained was 
difiTerent from their own. He was an alien, attempting to turn 
a great crisis in the history of England to his own political 
advantage. Could any ‘fight* against heavier odds than 
these ? >Vhat ambition was not involved in the challenge ? what 
courage in the cxdiflict ? what energy and patience in the suc- 
cess ? Yet the conflict was sought — the fight was fought — the 
victory won. 

The consequences of that victory "we have now' before us. 
The literary member of Parliament has for many years led the 
Conservative party in thV House of Commons ; he has been 
thrice Chancellor of the Exchequer ; he is now First Minister 
of the English Crown. What are the prospects of the country 
under his administration ? What is to be the issue of the great 
political qiicrtions of the day in his hands? The answer to these 
questions is not difficult. The simple fact is that the whole 
of Mr. Disraeli’s antecedent history is fatal to the presumption 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Ministerial success. The character ^ a great 
Minister is as different as possible from that of a great orator ; 
it is most widely different from an orator whose special gifts 
are those of sarcasm and invective. The elder Pitt was unap- 
proached in the power and majesty of scathing declamation. 
He was equally unaj)proachcd in vigour as a War Minister. 
But all that we know of Chatham forbids us to siipjiose that 
the sJbeess with which .he conducted war w'as due to (pialities 
which would be indispensable in a rnralem War Minister. It 
was not a minute knowledge of militaiy details which made 
his name so formidable and the prowess m the English army so 
conspicuous in every country of Europe ; but rather the spirit 
of resolute patriotism which at the same time inspired his elo- 
quence, and communicated something of its own fervour to 
English soldiers and English gaienus. Once removed from 
the conduct of war, and encumbered only with the duty of 
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supporting and advising collea^es who looked up to him with 
trusting deference, he became inert, and ineffective. 

^ Canning wielded the weapons of satire, sarcasm, and humour 
with consummate skill, and was as great a Minister as he was a 
debater. But Canning’s early and maturer life had been passed 
in official harness. Even when sitting on the benches which 
bounded tlie ambition of the Bragges and the Hileys, he had not 
lost his gift of dazzling fence, or allowed the keen edge of his 
well-tempered wit to rust in its scabbard. He retained also 
the habits and aptitude of long administrative experience* 
He never sank the Minister in the speaker; he never for- 
got that a otatesman’s business is to govern, ]V)t to declaim 
magnificent periods or shoot the arrows of pungent satire, 
lie remembered that, though a squadron of cavalry has been 
known, under special circumstances, to capture a fleet, no 
army of horsemen ever fought a caitipaign against artillery and 
infantry. This was one difference between him and DisraqlL 
There was another, more important, Avhieh Separates him as 
much as it separated Lord Chatham from the present Chief 
^Minister. Enoii of them had an idea and a purpose. Chatham 
proposed to himself the vindication of the honour of England, 
and her restoration to that high place she had in the estimation 
of Eurojie before the Peace of Utrecht. If he did not wield 
the deinoiTacy of England Avith one hand, he certainly did smite 
the House of Bourbon Avith the other. Canning, too, had his 
views and his purj)ose. For years he had looked forward to 
relieving the Koman Catholics of their disabilities? For years 
he cherished the liope of liberating England from the tnunmels 
of the Holy Alliance and breaking the gyves of Continental 
despotisij||f. These hoj)cs enlisted in his favour the sympa^ 
ihies of enthusiastic and ardent souls throii^oyt England and 
Europe. To many the interposition of Mr. Canning in favour 
<»f Portugal, of (Jrecce, and of the Soutli American Kepublics 
is the brightest spot in the fiweign policy of England since the 
Peace of 1815. 

Mr. Disraeli has his ideas too ; but Avhat purpose directe^ his 
policy ? If a political creed could be elaborated from the fictions 
of his nonage and his maturer yeai’s, we should imagine our- 
selves to be moA'ing under his guidance to an epoch of democratic 
Toryism and Chartist loyalty — of a peasantry nourished by 
monastic alms, and struggling to convert the ^ Doge’ of our 
Venetian Government into * a free monarch.’ But as the 
visions Avith which he regaled the fancies of May Fair, and 
kindled the sentimental aspirations of Young England, are 
not likely to be reproduced in the House of Commons under 
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ministerial auspices, the question recurs, AVhat will he do? 
AVhat will he pro|K)se? To what policy will he devote himself? 
There is the great question of the Poor ; the great question of 
Education ; tlic great question of the Irisli Land Tenure ; and 
the greatest of all questions, that of the Irish €hurcli. What 
opinions has he enunciated on these questions ? has he 

initiated ? What is he likely to initiate ? Fertile in all kinds of 
])aradoxical suggestions, on these, the urgent problems of tlio 
day, he has suggested nothing. Is he in favour of denomina- 
tional education ? or will he support the principle of rating ? 
Or, has he n\>t made up his mind ? AVill he allow the House 
of Commons to take the subject out of his hands, and, by a casual 
majority on a h^aphazard motion, to dictate the future course of 
the Government ? Few measures will have so importaTit a bear- 
ing on the social history and welfare of the United Kingdom as 
the next Education Bill. The burden that it throws upon the 
people, the number of children that it brings within its scope, 
the character of the teachers, and the quality of their teaching — 
all these things, especially the last, arc of the utmost moment 
in considering the future ]>rospects of the country. On the 
character of the public education to be given, and the men 
who are to give it, will depend the social demeanour and })oli- 
tical conduct of the English |ieoplc, perhaps for all future time. 
Yet on this momentous stibject the oracular Premier is silent. 
He has expressed, and perhaps he has, no opinions. Yet it is a 
subject with which the names of many of his contemporaries 
have been long associated. Ko one can separate the cause of 
national education from the names of Mr. Lowe and Lord 
Granville. But tlic Prime Minister of England has never been 
heard of in connexion witli it. Again, there is a nei|P>ut most 
momentous interest, involving the fortunes of numberless 
private families, and the whole internal intercourse of the 
kingdom. The railways of (jrcat Briudn have by the action 
of successive Parliaments and the inaction of successive govern- 
ments been placed in a most anomalous position. They arc 
indispensable to the commercial and manufacturing prosperity 
of the kingdom. Our social existence depends on them. 
Yet they are, for the most part, botii badly managed and 
unproductive to their shareholders. Is this to continue ? Is 
the mismanagement, is the ruin, to be perpetuated ? Is Go- 
vernment to remain inactive? Grant that tliis is a depart- 
mental question, and that there are others of greater urgency 
and magnitude. Let us take one of these, by way of ex- 
ample. What will he do with the Irish Land question ? W c 
shall be answered that there is Lord Mayo’s Bill. But will he 
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support Lord Mayo’s Bill ? or will he fling it over at the 
hiding of Mr. Bright or Mr. Mill ? The project of the latter, 
for a perpetual settlement on the Indian pattern, would form an 
admirable staple for one of Mr. Disraeli’s happiest eflbrts. He 
could dilate for two hours on the different kinds of tenancy 4n 
vogue in different parts of the worW — on the ager publicus of 
the Homans, on the agrarian laws, on ryots and zemindars ; 
then he might break off into a disquisition on tlie Celtic race, 
its j)r()pensity to hug the land, to scourge and starve it, and then 
to shoot the landlords. And, Anally, he might wdnd up by 
an oloqutru [ uroration on the ingrained Toryism' of the Irish 
peasant, and a prophetical picture of a nation in which none were 
lords and none serfs, but all bound by the coinmon tie of uni- 
versal independence, loyalty, and love. * 

Mr. Disraeli reminded the IIous^ of Commons the other day 
that he had si)cnt nearly half his life within its walls ; and un- 
doubtedly both as a tactician and an orator he has played 
a prominent y)art there. But wc question whether another 
example can be produced of a man of equal eminence, having 
thrice Ailed a great office, and long led a large party, "whose 
influence on the ])ractical legislatioti of the country has been 
so small. We arc not aware that Mr. Disraeli ever brought 
any Bill into Parliament, whether in or out of office, with the 
smallest j)rctensions to originality or public utility, of which 
he can he regarded as the author. He has imi)roved none of 
our institutions; he has in fact left the whole complex ma- 
chinery of government untouched, except in as far as it served 
the ]>arty [purposes he was pursuing in the House of Commons. 
The beimng of a question upon his party and parliamentary 
iiiterestPis the only aspect of it which ever appears to cross 
his mind. Of jioiitical conceptions reduced »to the form of 
useful laws, his whole career affords no rudiments and no 
vestige. 

And if his legislative achievements have been extremely 
circumscribed, so also liave been his administrative services. 
Almost every statesman "who has risen to the highest office in 
this country, that of First Minister of the Crown, has acquired 
by the practical experience of many years and by actu^ ser- 
vice in various administrative departments, that knowledge ol 
details and of the business of government, which can be learned 
in no other manner. Ministers like Lord Bussell, Sir Bobert 
Peel, Lord Palmerston, and even Lord Derby, had the ^- 
vantage of an immense amount of official and administrative 
experience in every branch of public affairs, which rendered 
them the Attest persons in tlie kingdeon^to form a correct 
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judgment on the innumerable questions of detail daily arising 
around them. It is no unjust disparagement of Mr. Disraeli 
to say that of this species of experience he is all but entirely 
destitute. He never filled any of the secondary administrative 
offices. On his entry into the Cabinet he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with iifdifierent financial success, until he 
hit upon the judicious expedient of following in the footsteps 
of his predecessor. But on every other subject his knowledge 
is necessarily secoud-hafid. Foreign affairs,, colonial affairs, 
Ireland, law-rfeforin, military and navml arimunonts, India, 
trade, education — these are all and each subjects which a 
statesman kndws thoroughly by no other means than by con- 
stant application to them, and, above all, by handling them 
himself. The world is not governed by rhetoric, nor can a 
difficult problem of administration be solved by a sarcasm. 
But while Mr. Disraeli has been launching the keenest of 
epigrams, he has^ never said or done a single thing in the 
course of his long political career which can load us to suppose 
that he has mastered any one of these subjects, or indeed that 
he has anything like a fixed or rational conviction upon any 
one of them. The art of government is one thing ; the science 
of government is another \ and the most skilful management i>f 
a party is comjjatible with entire ignorance of all that most 
concerns the welfare and the greatness of a nation. 

Hence we are entitled to say, and we do say, that no such 
Prime Ministjsr as this ever brfore ruled the British Einjiirc. 
That which strikes ns most forcibly in his character and in that 
of most of his colleagues is their profound vacuity, their total 
emptiness. Is there one measure of practical imporUnce — is 
there one subject of real administrative difficulty — to wmch they 
have even atten/pted to apply tlicinselves ? We know of none. 
The proposals hitherto made on behalf of tlie Government on 
momentous subjects have all been ludicrously inadequate to 
the occasion ; and it is certainly not to Mr. Disraeli that 
Parliament can look to supply the administrative deficiencies 
of his subordinates. His mind is engaged in a totally dificrent 
direction. The divinity who is forging shafts of celestial temper 
for the House of Commons, can ixa^ly be expected to work 
the mechanism of the lower globe. An Administration, sterile 
in administrative resources, impotent for want of a majority in 
Parliament, and reduced from these causes to borrow from its 
adversaries both its expedients and its principles, is beyond 
all comparison the feeblest and most mischievous that we can 
recollect. 

To act as such a C 9 >binet must act if it is to retain office on 
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any terms at all is only to follow the 'vicious and disgraceful 
precedents of last year with reference to the dual vote, house- 
hold suffrage, the lodger franchise, and the compound house- 
holder. A partisan of the present Ministry may resent our 
assumption, and ask whether it can be seriously meant ? Wonfld 
not every Conservative have asked the same question last year 
if any one had ventured to prophesy that within a few months 
the leader of the Conservative party, after throwing to th^e'winds 
every check and counterpoise, shouM carry a measure more 
ultra-democratic than had ever been contemplated by the most 
j>ronounce^l Liberals in Parliament, and then should have the 
efirontery to tell the Conservatives of Scotland that he had been 
educating his parly for seven years to this democratic standard? 
Mr. Disraeli's explanation of his speech in a well-known letter 
addressed to the newspapers only makes the matter worse. 
The whole tone of that harangue was one of jubilant exaltation 
natural to a leader who had led his party, §tep by step, fn:)m 
one abandonment of traditional principle to another. He had 
been their schoohiiuster to bring them to democracy; they had 
been his unconscious and half-reluctant pupils; they had learned 
Ironi him line ujnm line, and precept \ipon precept. If we admit 
the correction, and substitute the plural ‘ wc’ for his ^1,’ we 
are forced to adopt an hypothesis which is hardly consistent 
with patent facts, and still less with established reputations. If 
we sup]x>se tliat the seven years’ siege against the fortress of 
Conservatism was spent by the chief members of the Conserva- 
tive party in learning how to betray it, such strategy is unparal- 
leled in English politics. Not Mr. Disraeli alone was beguiling 
the country gentlemen of England into a policy which he had 
ever depicted, and they had ever dreaded, as suicidal — not he 
alone was doing this, but he was aided and \ibettcd by men 
ot' high character and consideration. The chivalrous Toryism 
of Lord tiohn Manners, and the middle-class Conservatism of 
Mr. (Tathome Hardy, had lent themselves to this conspiracy, 
no less than the decorous caution of Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
the amiable candour of Mr. Walpole. For seven years Mr.- 
Gathorne Hardy and Lord John Maimers had been educating 
their own minds, and those of their followers, up to the doc- 
trine that Household Suffrage was a Conservative principle, 
and die British artisan the truest bulwark of the Constitution ! 

But the colleagues of Mr. Disraeli, according to his expo- 
sition, have not only been learning a new political creed, and 
concealing their education, but up to the last moment they have 
been vowing and protesting an adherence to the creed which 
they were preparing to give up. All that Sydney Smith eter 
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said of the votaries of the BaUot is true of the followers of Mr. 
Disraeli. They must have systematically lied for a series of 
years. They must have drunk the wrong toasts, given the 
wrong pledges, called their friends enemies and their enemies 
friends. Yet what other judgment can we form, if once we 
acknowledge that they werecoparceners with their distinguished 
leader in the great co-operative store of mutual improvement 
and mutual education ? If still they disclaim any part in this 
process, and maintain that tliey are ns surprised at their own 
conversion as the rest of the world is, then .the Premier has been 
unnecessarily 'discreet in correcting the too accurate record of 
the reporters, and distributing among his colleagues the credit 
to which he himself is alone entitled. How great that credit is, 
may be inferred' from a contrast between his sclf-gratulatory 
speech at Edinburgh and the following passages from his 
speeches in Parliament: — 

‘Y have no doubt,tliat, whatever may l>e their high qualities, our 
countrymen are subject to the* same political laws that affect the 
condition of all other communities and nations. If you establish a 
democracy you must in due season reap the fruits of a democracy. 
You will in due season have great impatience of the public burdens 
combined in due season witli great increase of the public expenditure.* 

* That being my opinion/ 1 cannot look upon what is called re- 
duction of the franchise in boroughs but with alarm ; and 1 have 
never yet met any argument which fairly cucouiiters the objections 
that are urged to it. You cannot encounter it by sentimental asser- 
tions of the good qualities of the working classes. The greater their 
good qualities tlie greater the danger. If you lay down as a principle 
that they are to enter the constituent body, not as individuals, but 
as a multitude, they must be the predominant class from their number, 
and if you dwell on their intelligence, you only increase the ]K)WGr 
they will exercise,’ 

Again, speaking of England becoming a democracy, he said : — 

* I do not mean to say that after great troubles England would 
become a bowling w^ildcrness, or doubt that the good sense of the 
people would, to some degree, prevail, and some fragments of the 
national character survive ; but it would not be old England — the 
England of power and tradition, of credit and capital, that now exists. 
It is not in the nature of things ; and, Sir, under these circumstances, 
I hope the House, when the question before us U one impeaching the 
character of our Constitution, will hesitate — that it will sanction no 
step that has a tendency to democracy, but that they vrili maintain 
the ordered state of free England in which we live.’ 

With the same unparalleled ef&ontery, the Prime Minister 
thought fit, on the 24th of March, to address to the Earl of 
Dartmouth the celebrated letter which immediately found its 
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way to the ncwsj)apcrH, and was no doubt intended to raise a 
Protestant cry throughout the country. The lanpruage in 
which Mr. Disraeli first jjroposcd to meet Mr. Gladstone’s 
llesolutions on tlie Irish Church deserves to be recorded : — 

‘ We have heard something lately of the crisis of Ireland. In my 
opinion the crisis of Kngland is rather at liand; for the purpose is 
now avowed, and that hy a powerful party, of destroying that sacred 
union between Churcli and State which lias hitherto been the cliief 
means of our civilisation, and is the oidy security for our relin^ious 
liberty.’ 

It is needle- ■- observe that no such ])Ui*}iosc has been avowed 
by any party at all, for no such purpose exists ^ and the ab- 
.'•urdity of (lescribing the union of Church and State as the 
" tniljj svvaritif for our rduf ious lihcrttf ’ is ecprallcd l)y the bad 
fnilli which endeavoure<l to ])r(»jmgatc such a misconception. 
The (Cabinet, if we are no*t mistaken, were not taken into the 
secret of the Premier's newspaper etfnsions ; lyid Lord Stanh*^"’s 
ill-fated find ill-eonstruetod fimcii(8nent was a] >parenjtly adopted 
for the express purpose of contradicting the declaration of the 
Head of the Government. 

At the very moment when !Mr. Disraeli was thus attempting 
to revive the cry of his own Tadpole and Taper, he bad just 
shown a stnujg inclination to coquet with the Irish lioman 
Catholic hierarchy in its worst jdiasc and its worst humour. 
No oiic who has studied Komaiiisin not only as it exists in 
Ireland just now, but as it exists all over the (^’ontinent, can 
fail to have remarked liow arrogant its pretensions and how 
hauglily its tone have bceome of late years. There never was 
a time wlu*n it was more the duty of statesmen to beware 
of strengthening a power which threatens at once the loyalty 
of all subjects and the rights (»f all freemen? It is difticuft 
to write with equanimity on a subject Avhicli makes such 
demands both on the sentiment of religious toleration and of civil 
freedom. In the days of Protestant ascendancy we fought 
the battle of the pei*sccuted Ponian Catholics. AVc rejected 
and ridiculed the suspicions of Papal machinations in which the 
violent anti-Catliolics of the day so lavishly indulged. We long 
and successfully contended for the right of our Romanist felh^w’- 
subjects to profess their own faith without being pifnished for 
their opinions. We therefore are not liable to the reproach 
of sectarian bigotry or illiberal prejudice. Still, we cannot 
observe the attitude of tlie Romanist clergy in France,. 
Ireland, and the United States, without seeing that the 
object of many of them is to strangle free thought and free 
discussion wherever they can. We believe that, wdiere great 
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powers are given to thcnij these will be exercised to the pre- 
judice of free thought and free speech. No fresh powers 
should therefore be given to them, least of all should such 
powers be given as are likely to encourage their ultramontane 
aspirations. Now, the only pronounced jMilicy which Mr. 
Disraeli has hitherto indicated Avith respect to Ireland has been 
the concession of a Koman Catholic IT niversity. Such an institu- 
tion would at once remove the odueatit)n of the llomau Catholic 
laity, not only out of the 4iands of Protestant teachers, but also 
from the inflmwice of that composite syisLtem which brought to- 
gether teachers and students of both religions in the same halls 
and to the same studies. Henceforth the fioman Catholic laity 
Avould be separated from all the humanising and liberalising iii- 
iiiiences of a mixed education. They would be trained only with 
others of the same faith as t]iomsclvcs under priests who step 
by step, and generation after generation, riveted the hard 
bondage of absolute and implicit dej»endence. A more miser- 
able prospect it is hardly pf Jsible t<» conceive. 

The mischief of this p»licv is aggravated by the Ministei’V 
detennination to retain the K<tabli,shed f'hurch in Ireland. He 
fosters the oftence most irritating to Koman Catholu^s, Avhile he 
extends their means of rc/jcnting and avenging it. He woumls 
their sensitiveness, Avhile he I'onsolidaUjs their power. What 
will Irishmen say to a remedy of grievaiujes Avhich aggravates 
their evils and inflames the spirit <»f religious faction ? To 
many it Avill seem that the Premier is amui^ing himseir with 
the mess whJhh he brews, and regards the jealousies of con- 
tending Churches as the instruments of his own ambition. 
If ever he is pressed upon this point, Mr. Disraeli Avill be 
at no loss, fie will straightway enunciate a series of bril- 
liant paragrajilif- about the ancient Cliurch of Ciiristcndom, 
Avhicli still counts within her fold the majority of European 
pojmlations, and which equally sanctifies the lively imagina- 
tion of the Celt and the subjective faculties of the Teuton. 
And if he chooses to persevere in his course, there Avill be 
no help for it 11 is followers Avill be ediKUitcd or will e<lucatc 
tliemselYe.s under his tuition. The Mannerses, tlie Hardys, 
and the Marlboroughs, in spite of the sincerity of their recent 
dcelaratiovs, Avhich we do not question, may find themselves at 
the end of their studies compelled to serve the interests of an 
ultramontane hierarchy in Ireland as they were compelled to 
promote the extension of an ultra-democratic suffrage in Eng- 
land ; and, after all, they will be rcAvarded by hearing the pro- 
cess of their instruction detailed in reply to a complimentary 
toast at St. Jarlath or Maynooth. 
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Indeed, no language can adequately express the sentiment 
of pity which we feel for the i^sition of Mr. Disraeli’s fol- 
lowers. There is no political jwripeteia for which they may 
not 1)0 reserved. They have been for the greater part of their 
lives professing a very staid and orthetdox sort of Toryism. 
They have had their little prejudices and scruples, ]jet fancies 
and pet antipathies : and, so long as they sat on the (Opposition 
benches, their child* cheered and encouraged them in their 
avowal. Hut, as soon as they crossed over, they found them- 
selves destroying the symbols of their fonuct faith, and the 
idols of theli jonner worship. They were taught to burn what 
the\ had. adored and to adore what .they had j)i1rnt. And the 
ingenious archimago, whose spells wrung this untoward obedi- 
ence from them, with tliat admirable command of phrase and 
fai-e in which he is unrivalled, gravely told them that all they 
did was in the sacred cause of Conservatism. And so it W'ill 
1)0 to the end of the ehaplor. If they set nj‘.a peasant proprie- 
tary in Irohind, it will be a tribute of Tory gratitude to the 
descendants of the I'orv kernes -who fought for the Stuarts. 

If tlu*y >ct u]» a Komanist }iricsthood and a liomanist iini- 
vcr.dty. it will he to countervail the dnnoeratic tendencies of 
Hrotestant puritanisin. If they* maintain the Protestant 
Cduu'cli in its integrity, it will be in reverent observance of 
the sai'rial duty which bimls the State to a recognition of 
ndigious rites. If they carry out a system of maTihood suf- 
1‘ragc, it will he only in the interests of a Conservative deiiio- 
eraey. 'fhev will go on till the now wine bursts the old 
bottles, and the old garments are rent hy the now ap]>eiulages. 
'fill that time enmes, they will he in the condition of soldiers 
who destroy the fortress which they were armed to defend, 
and turn their arms on the allies whom tficy were sent to 
>u|iport. 

The immorality of their ])osition is equally new and flagrant. 
There lias hecn ^nothing like it in recent politics. And it is 
only tlie j)rototype of a greater immorality, which must he wit- 
nessed if Mr. Pisracli remains at the head of the Government. 
The new' Kefonii Bill will put in motion organisations and , 
combinations moKst oppirtune for the dexterous manmuhition of 
so adroit a tactician as the Premier. The large Addition of 
new' electors will be follow'cd by the institution of provincial 
clubs and associations, wiiich will probably pi*efer immediate 
communication w ith the head of the Ministry to indirect com- 
munication with him through the agency of Parliament. To a 
man possessing equally the dramatic and the strategic arts, this 
will offer irresistible temptations. The, reception of addresses 
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from all kinds of associations, and the intervic^vs witli ]>opular 
leaders, will supersede the necessity of consultation with col- 
leagues wliose education, at least, involves trouble and delay. 
His speeches will be addressed, like the Dartmouth letter, 
to 'an outside public rather than to the House of Commons, 
and measures will be adapted to the tastes «)f outside com- 
binations rather than of Parliament. The whole ]>olicy of 
the Government will become sensational. For the delibera- 
tions of Cabinets and the t*onfidential consultations of Cabinet 
Ministers will be sul)stituted a system of startling surj)i*ises, 
rapid conversions, and histrionic effects. That his c<»l leagues 
would be dismayed and retire in disgust from a Oovern- 
mentas ft»reign to their knowledge t)f history as it would 1>C5 to 
their notions of decency is a consequence more jirobable than 
logical, fur they can hardly be .unaware of the inconsistem-y of 
their recent conduct, and they v^an' hardly (‘xpect that a j>er- 
sistcncy in it will jail to excite ‘the indignation of honest men. 

Hut, even if they did retire, they could not undo the mischief 
which they had helped their cdiieft<» compass. Mr. Disraeli, out 
of olficc, might relapse into his tactics of j>atient and decorous 
expectation — might rcsume'the appropriate attitude oi* a calm 
and demure leader of Ojiposition. Hut uould In* take back uilh 
him into Oppetsition the habits uhu h he has contraetcid on the 
Treasury bench C.S ? "Wimld he imt have h,ft behind him an 
example which good fortune had made too alluring for his 
successors to resist? Henceforth there is too much reason 
to fear the principle of mutual c<mfidcnce between a leader 
ami his followers w<iuld cease to exist. Members of the 
Government would in the early stage of a dolaitc be put up to 
defend propositions which at a later stage their leader would 
throw over with A studied expression of ]>rofound deference to 
the prevalent opinion of the House. A preconcerted schmuc of 
action would be surrendered the inoiiicnt it appeared to be re- 
garded with di.sfavour by the maj<»rity. Hut this would not be 
all. An iinjndsive and sensitive Minister, e.s{iieially one gifted 
with rhetorical powers, instead of repelling would court opjior- 
tunities of conference and con.sultatifm with the wicldcrs of 
votes and organisers of clubs ; and the confidemje which IumI 
been takei#from the party to lie given to the House would soon 
be taken from the House to he given to coteries outside it. 
A Minister who had established his relations with the outside 
world would be indifferent to the opinions of supporters whom 
he might make odious or coiiteniptihlc, wlienever he chose, in 
the eyes of the populace. The old relations of a Minister to 
Parliament and of Parliament to the countrv would be at an 
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end. A ])opiiljir tribuiieship would supersede ministerial re- 
sponsibility., and ibc country would find itself a prey to the 
tricks and Icf^crdeuiain of political jugglers as clever as they 
were iininidcnt. 

W'e devoutly hope that our auguries may prove entirely false. 
Hut if anything like what -wc have been describing ever does 
take place, there will be an explanation and a defence available 
for those who arc the victims and the instriiuients of the change. 
They will j>lead the oxaniide of tlu; ]>rescnt IVemicr. They 
uill say that there was once a politician who, seeking for a 
seat in Parliament, eo(pietted with the extreme sections of two 
parties — fii-st touched the hem (d'Mr. tlosoph Hume’s Radicalism 
and then attached himsclfto the Conscrvatisiy of Sir li. Peel ; 
that this man. having tendered hi< homage to, his political chief 
in terms oralmo>t fulsome adulation, withdrew his allegiance on 
the first refusa! of some p^-ltv fft\^mr : that he then for a series 
of vears a^>all(‘d liis former id\ with an unparalleled bitterness 
(»f invective: that be ]»erfeeted tbe art of •vitn))eralion ifll it 
became a seicnee; that, having cxbaiisteil the vocabnlary of 
rej»roaebe'5 for ])riTicij)les abandoned and j>ledges violated, he 
ree(mstrnele<l his scattered and dis^»intod party on tlic basis of 
a pure , ami unsullied (^^nsor^atism ; that, Iiaving organised 
and disciplined liis follower^ l<>r ncjfrly twenty years to resist 
tbe a<lvaneing tide of d(‘m(»eraey, he \vas by their cfitjrts borae 
into power : that, seated thus a C’onservative ^Minister with 
a large Conservative tollouiiig, be introduced a Reform Rill 
guarded aud fenced with restrictions and limitations of a C on- 
servati\e tendeiiev ; that, as the debate went on, lie threw 
overboard all elieeks and safeguards wiiatsocvcr; took sugges- 
thms from cver\ quarter and section of the House; forgot or 
despised the ■Ministerial duty of initiating the projHisitions of 
a Ministerial Hill; loft his own colleagues in the lurch, and 
accepted the amendments <)f his opponents; ended bv making 
bis astonished but unconscious partisans the successlul cham- 
idoiis of the deinoeracv thev abhorred ; and that, having done all 
this, he liad tluAssurance/ to tell them that in the lowness of 
the franchise which thev had extended Jay the essence of Con- 
servatism. M'heii thev add that the man wdio did all this gave ^ 
no sign of administrative power, perpetuated his memory by no 
acts of enduring worth, was not a great financier, Avas not con- 
spicuous ill any executive capacity, excelled oiilv in the arte of 
invective and cajolery jalternatelv coaxed and scolded "with etiec^ 
knew the weaknesses of his audi^cc intuitively and played vnth 
them unscrupulously, and AA^as, in fact, himself Avhat he hw 
stigmatised his former opponent as being, only a ' great Member 
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' of ParUaiuciit ; ’ when this shall be pleaded and pleaded sue- 
cessfuUy, ;men will acknowledge with unavailing regret the 
mischievous effects of a cleverness without camestiiess, a 
dexterity without princijde, and Ambition without honesty. 
And if such a state of things could liist, there will not l)c 
wafiting ‘ those who will aver that J^arliainentary (ioverninejit 
has' Juid its day ; and that sohiething more earnest, more honest, 
and more strong, ought to be substituted for a system, which, 
in the course of ages, had degenerated into a game of tricks, 
plausibilities, and deceptioA. 

Hut it will mn last. The people of England and the House 
of Commons are accustomed, w'hatevcr may be the j)olitics of 
the dominant p^rty, to o|jinions avowed with sincerity and 
acted upon Avith consistency. To su]>posc that they Avili long 
submit to a policy of disguises and mas(|ucrnde, is to imagine 
tliat not only our institutions but oufr national characteristics 
are changed. 

ll-wili not last ;JAeca use already in the C'abinet itself the 
recent debate on Mr. Gladst<iiies Kosolutnms has furnished 
demonstrative evidence that there are essential cliilcrences of 
opinion between the most able and efficient of the present 
Ministers, Lord Stanley, and the jxdicy which most of .his col- 
leagues have pledged themselves to maintain with reference to 
the Church of Ireland. The resignation of Lord Derby, to 
whose administration Lord Stanley was bound by peculiar ties 
of blood and affection, leaves the Ft)rcign Secretary more in- 
dependent in his political course. Hut it also imposes upon 
him a stricter obligation and a more direct resj)onsibility in tlie 
cbuicc of his policy and his political associates. 

But again, it Avill not last; because when a majority of 
«ixty voices in a free PaiOiamoiit has distinctly pronounced 
against the cours^ which the Government thought fit to pro- 
pose, and pledged itself to the opjKisiie course on the leading 
question of the day, it is a monstrous perversion of the first 
principles of Parliamentary goA'ermnent that a Ministry, de- 
feated with BO much obloquy, should retain wffice by subter- 
fuges and by temporisation. If this be the decision of Mr. 
Disraeli and his colleagues, and if, Avhen Parliament re-asscmbles 
after the recess, they still occupy the Treasury Bench, the 
moment will have arrived to carry on ]>olitical Avarfarc Avith 
the utmost vigour in both Houses ; and finally, if necessary, 
to declare in express terms whether the present Ministry have 
or have not the confidence of the country. 

Finally, it will not last ; because within the last fcAv weeks 
tile great Liberal party has recovered the sense of its union, its 
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strength, and its discipline. In the late debate on the Irish 
Church a hearty concurrence of feeling and conviction ran- 
down the whole line. In the widely-extended range of o’pinion, 
which the Liberal j>arty includes, there is a unanimous resolu- 
tion to deal with the Irish Church Establishment in themantfer 
most congenial to the wishes and interest of the Irish people. 
While some <loubtcd and some demurred, Mr. (rladstone as- 
sumed the initiative ^nth a spirit and a courage worthy of a 
statesman who aspires to the highest ]>]acc in the councils of 
England; and he has already been rewarded by the enthusiastic 
sii]>port of a l.irger body of adherents than he ev(T commanded 
})efore. The game, therefore, is in liis own bands. We doubt 
not that it may be won, l)y judicious tactics, by imperturbable 
<'ooluess, and by determination. The remainder of the Session 
will be a period of unusual interest; and before many months 
have elapsed, we trust the Otovernment of England will be 
restored to Ministers having 1 majority in Parliament and 
definite principles whicdi they <*an ayow and defend. 


No. CCLXL trill he jmblished in July^ 
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